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WEALTH  AGAINST  COMMONWEALTH 


CHAPTER  I 


"tHEEK   ABE   none" — "tHEY   ABE   LEGION " 

Natube  is  rich  ;  but  everywhere  man,  the  heir  of  nature,  is 
poor.  Never  in  this  happy  country  or  elsewhere — except  in 
the  Land  of  Miracle,  where  "  they  did  all  eat  and  were  filled  " 
—has  there  been  enough  of  anything  for  the  people.  Never 
since  time  began  have  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  been 
all  warm,  and  all  filled,  and  all  shod  and  roofed.  Never  yet 
bave  all  the  virgins,  wise  or  foolish,  been  able  to  fill  their 
lamps  with  oil. 

The  world,  enriched  by  thousands  of  generations  of  toil- 
ers and  thinkers,  has  reached  a  fertility  which  can  give  every 
haman  being  a  plenty  undreamed  of  even  in  the  Utopias. 
But  between  this  plenty  ripening  on  the  boughs  of  our  civili- 
nation  and  the  people  hungering  for  it  step  the  "  cornoretB," 
the  syndicateSa^rusts,  combinations,  with  the  cry  of  "over- 
production"—  too  much  of  everything.  "Ho^dthg  back  the 
ricJies  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky  from  their  fellows  who  famish 
and  freeze  in  the  dark,  they  declare  to  them  that  there  is 
too  ranch  light  and  warmth  and  food.  They  assert  the  right, 
for  their  private  profit,  to  regulate  the  consumption  by  the 
people  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  control  production, 
Bot  by  the  needs  of  humanity,  but  by  the  desires  of  a  few  for 
dividends.  The  coal  syndicate  thinks  there  is  too  much  coal. 
There  is  too  much  iron,  too  much  lumber,  too  much  flour- 
tor  this  or  that  syndicate. 


2  ''THERE  AHE  NONE''--'' THEY  ARE  LEGION'' 

1    The  majority  have  never  been  able  to  buy  enough  of  any- 
thing; but  this  minority  have  too  much  of  everything  to  sell. 
J  Liberty  produces  wealth,  and  wealth  destroys  liberty.    "The 
Splendid  empire  of  Charles  Y.,"  says  Motley,  "  was  erected 
upon  the  grave  of  liberty."    Our  bignesses — cities,  factories, 
monopoUes,  fortunes,  which  are  our  empires,  are  the  obesities 
of  an  age  gluttonous  beyond  its  powers  of  digestion.    Mankind 
are  crowding  upon  each  other  in  the  centres,  and  struggling 
to  keep  each  other  out  of  the  feast  set  by  the  new  sdenoes 
I   and  the  new  fellowships.    Our  size^hga-jyQtJbejond  both  our 
I  SQenoe^d  our  conscience.    The  vision  of  the  railroad  stock-'" 
:  holder  is  not  Tar-sighted  enough  to  see  into  the  offioe  of  the 
'   Oeneral  Manager ;  the  people  cannot  reach  across  even  a  ward 
\  of  a  city  to  rule  their  rulers ;  Captains  of  Industry  "  do  not 
know  "  whether  the  men  in  the  ranks  are  dying  from  lack  of 
food  and  shelter;  we  cannot  clean  our  cities  nor  our  politics; 
the  locomoti^  ha&  more  man-power  than  all  the  baUot-boxes^ 
and  mill-wheels  wear  out  the  hearts  of  workers  unable  to  keep 
,  up  beating  time  to  their  whirl.    If  mankind  had  gone  on  par. 
suing  the  ideals  of  the  fighter,  the  time  would  necessarily  have 
come  when  there  would  have  been  only  a  few,  then  only  ona^ 
and  then  none  left.     This  is  what  we  are  witnessing  in  the 
world  of  livelihoods.    Our  ideals  of  livelihood  are  ideals  of 
mutual  deglutition.    We  are  rapidly  reaching  the  stage  where  .- 
in  each  province  only  a  few  are  left ;  that  is  the  key  to  oofi 
times.     Beyond  the  deep  is  another  deep.    This  era  is  but  a 
passing  phase  in  the  evolution  of  industrial  Csesars,  and  these 
^    CsBsars  will  be  of  a  new  type — corporate  Csdsars. 

For  those  who  like  the  perpetual  motion  of  a  debate  in 
which  neither  of  the  disputants  is  looking  at  the  same  side  of 
the  shield,  there  are  infinite  satisfactions  in  the  current  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  "monopoly." 
"  There  are  none,"  says  one  side.  "  They  are  legion,"  says  the 
other.  "  The  idea  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  is  absard,** 
says  one,  who  with  half  a  dozen  associates  controls  the  source^ 
the  price,  the  quality,  the  quantity  of  nine-tenths  of  a  great 
necessary  of  life.     But  "  There  will  soon  be  a  trust  for  every 
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prodactioD,  and  a  master  to  fix  the  price  for  every  necessity  of 
life,"  said  the  Senator  who  framed  the  United  States  Anti- 
TroBt  Law.    This  difference  as  to  facts  is  due  to  a  difference 
in  the  definitions  through  which  the  facts  are  regarded.    Those    ; 
who  say  "  there  are  none  "  hold  with  the  Attorney-General  of    ; 
the  United  States  and  the  decision  he  quotes  from  the  high- 
est Federal  court  which  had  then  passed  on  this  question'  that'   ■ 
''DO  one  has  a  monopoly  unless  there  is  a  ^'  disability  "  or  ^^  re-  .f 
*striction"  imposed  by  law  on  all  who  would  compete.    A// 
syndicate  that  had  succeeded  in  bottling  for  sale  all  the  air 
of  the  earth  would  not  have  a  monopoly  in  this  view,  unless  : 
there  were  on  the  statute-books  a  law  forbidding  every  one  \ 
else  from  selling  air.    No  others  could  get  air  to  sell ;  the  peo- 
ple could  not  get  air  to  breathe,  but  there  would  be  no  monop- 
oly because  there  is  no  ^Megal  restriction"  on  breathing  or 
selling  the  atmosphere. 

Excepting  in  the  manufacture  of  postage-stamps,  gold  dol-i^ 
lars,  and  a  few  other  such  cases  of  a  '4egal  restriction,"  there  {/ 
are  no  monopolies  according  to  this  definition.     It  excludes  \ 
the  whole  body  of  facts  which  the  people  include  in  their  defi- 
oitioD,  and  dismisses  a  great  public  question  by  a  mere  play  on 
words.    The  other  side  of  the  shield  was  described  by  Judge    , 
Barrett,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.    A  monopoly   / « 
be  declared  to  be  ''any  combiDation  the  tendency,  of  which  ir  j 
to  prevent  competition  in  its  broad  and  general  sense,  and  to   ; 
control  and  thus  at  will  enhance  prices  to  the  detriment  of  the 
pablic.  .  .  .  Nor  need  iri3©^"Tpermanent  or  complete.     It  isi  ■ 
"mongh  that  it  may  be  even  temporarily  and  partially  successful.  / 
The  qnesdon  in  the  end  is.  Does  it  inevitably  tend  to  public  ' 
injury!"*  , 

Those  who  insist  that  ''  there  are  none "  are  the  fortunate 
ones  who  came  up  to  the  shield  on  its  golden  side.  But  com- 
mon usage  agrees  with  the  language  of  Judge  Barrett,  because 

*  Annual  Report  Attorney -General  of  the  United  States,  189S. 

*  People  of  tbe  Bute  of  New  York  vt.  The  North  River  Sagar  Refining  Com- 
paaj.  Supreme  Court  of  New  York— at  Circuit  (January  9,  1889).  Trusts,  New 
York  Senate,  18S9,  p.  278. 
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i\  it  oxactly  fits  a  fact  which  presses  on  common  people  heavily, 
and  will  grow  heavier  before  it  grows  lighter. 

The  committee  of  Congress  investigating  trusts  in  1889  did 
not  report  any  list  of  these  combinations  to  control  markets, 
^^  for  the  reason  that  new  ones  are  constantly  forming,  and 
that  old  ones  are  constantly  extending  their  relations  so  as  to 
cover  new  branches  of  the  business  and  invade  new  terri- 
tories." 

It  is  true  that  such  a  list,  like  a  dictionary,  would  begin  to 
be  wrong  the  moment  it  began  to  appear.  But  though  only 
an  instantaneous  photograph  of  the  whirlwind,  it  would  give 
an  idea,  to  l)e  gained  in  no  other  way,  of  a  movement  shadow- 
I  ing  two  hemispheres.  In  an  incredible  number  of  the  neces- 
\  saries  and  luxuries  of  life,  from  meat  to  tombstones,  some 
linner  circle  of  the  "  fittest "  has  sought,  and  very  often  ob- 
/  tained,  the  sweet  power  which  Judge  Barrett  found  the  sugar 
;  trust  had :  It  "  can  close  every  refinery  at  will,  close  some  and 
open  others,  limit  the  purchases  of  raw  material  (thus  jeopard- 
izing, and  in  a  considerable  degree  controlling,  its  production), 
artificially  limit  the  production  of  refined  sugar,  enhance  the 
price  to  enrich  themselves  and  their  associates  at  the  public 
expense,  and  depress  the  price  when  necessary  to  crush  out 
and  impoverish  a  foolhardy  rival." 

Comers  are  '^  acute "  attacks  of  that  which  combinations 
exhibit  as  chronic.  First  a  comer,  then  a  pool,  then  a  trust, 
has  often  been  the  genesis.  The  last  stage,  when  the  trust 
\  throws  off  the  forms  of  combination  and  returns  to  the  simpler 
dress  of  corporations,  is  already  well  along.  Some  of  the  "sym- 
pathetical  co-operations"  on  record  have  no  doubt  ceased  to 
exist.  But  that  they  should  have  been  attempted  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  time,  and  these  attempts  are  repeated  again 
and  again  until  success  is  reached. 

The  line  of  development  is  from  local  to  national,  and  from 
national  to  international.  The  amount  of  capital  changes  con- 
tinually with  the  recrystallizations  in  progress.  Not  less  than 
five  hundred  million  dollars  is  in  the  coal  combination,  which 
our  evidence  shows  to  have  fiourished  twenty-two  years ;  that 
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in  oil  has  nearly  if  not  quite  two  hundred  millions ;  and  the 
other  combinations  in  which  its  members  are  leaders  foot  up 
hundreds  of  millions  more.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  united  in  the  railroads  and  elevators  of  the  Northwest 
against  the  wheat-growers.  In  cattle  and  meat  there  are  not 
less  than  one  hundred  millions ;  in  whiskey,  thirty-five  mill- 
ions; and  in  beer  a  great  deal  more  than  that ;  in  sugar,  seventy- 
five  millions;  in  leather,  over  a  hundred  millions;  in  gas,  hun- 
dreds of  millions.  At  this  writing  a  union  is  being  negotiated 
of  all  the  piano-makers  in  the  United  States,  to  have  a  capital 
of  fifty  millions.  Quite  beyond  ordinary  comprehension  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  syndicates,  if  there  is  more  than  one, 
which  are  going  from  city  to  city,  consolidating  all  the  gas- 
works, electric-lighting  companies,  street-railways  in  each  into 
single  properties,  and  consolidating  these  into  vast  estates  for 
central  corporations  of  capitalists,  controlling  from  metropoli- 
tan oflices  the  transportation  of  the  people  of  scores  of  cities. 
Such  a  syndicate  negotiating  in  December,  1892,  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  street-railways  of  Brooklyn,  was  said  by  the  New 
York  Times, "  on  absolute  authority,  to  have  subscribed  $23,- 
000,000  towards  that  end,  before  a  single  move  had  been  made 
or  a  price  set  on  a  single  share  of  stock."  It  was  in  the  same 
hands  as  those  busy  later  in  gathering  together  the  coal-mines 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  putting  them  under  American  control. 
There  are  in  round  numbers  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
claiming  dividends  and  interest  in  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States.  Every  year  they  are  more  closely  pooled.  The  pub-  ' 
he  saw  them  marshalled,  as  by  one  hand,  in  the  maintenance  * 
of  the  high  passenger  rates  to  the  World's  Fair  in  the  summer 
of  1893.    Many  rates  are  higher  than  thirty  years  ago. 

Many  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  are  represented  in 
these  centralizations.  It  is  a  vast  sum,  and  yet  is  but  a  mi- 
nority of  our  wealth. 

Laws  against  these  combinations  have  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  by  many  of  the  States.  There  have  ])cen  prosecu- 
tions under  them  by  the  State  and  Federal  governments.  The 
laws  and  the  lawsuits  have  alike  been  futile. 
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In  a  few  cases  names  and  form  of  organization  have  been 

changed,  in  consequence  of  legal  pursuit.   The  whiskey,  sugar, 

and  oil  trusts  had  to  hang  out  new  signs.   But  the  thing  itself, 

'  the  will  and  the  power  to  control  markets,  livelihoods,  and 

liberties,  and  the  toleration  of  this  by  the  public — this  remains 

1 1  unimpaired ;  in  truth,  facilitated  by  the  greater  secrecy  and 

I    compactness  which  have  been  the  only  results  of  the  appeal 

to  law. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  national  government  gives  a 
large  part  of  his  annual  report  for  1898  to  showing  '^  what 
small  basis  there  is  for  the  popular  impression"  'Hhat  the 
aim  and  effect  of  this  statute  "  (the  Anti-Trust  Law)  ''  are  to 
prohibit  and  prevent  those  aggregations  of  capital  which  are 
80  common  at  the  present  day,  and  which  sometimes  are  on  so 
large  a  scale  as  to  practically  control  all  the  branches  of  an 
extensive  industry."  This  executive  says  of  the  action  of  the 
<<  co-ordinate  "  Legislature :  '^  It  would  not  be  useful,  even  if 
it  were  possible,  to  ascertain  the  precise  purposes  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  statute."  He  is  the  officer  charged  with  the  duty 
of  directing  the  prosecutions  to  enforce  the  law ;  but  he  de- 
clares that  since,  among  other  reasons,  '^  all  ownership  of  prop- 
erty is  a  monopoly, . .  .  any  literal  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  is  out  of  the  question."  Nothing  has  been  ac- 
complished by  all  these  appeals  to  the  legislatures  and  the 
courts,  except  to  prove  that  the  evil  lies  deeper  than  any  pub- 
lic sentiment  or  public  intelligence  yet  existent,  and  is  stronger 
,  than  any  public  power  yet  at  call. 

What  we  call  Monopoly  is  Business  at  the  end  of  its  jour- 
ney. The  concentration  of  wealth,  the  wiping  out  of  the 
middle  classes,  are  other  names  for  it.  To  get  it  is,  in  the 
world  of  affairs,  the  chief  end  of  man. 

There  are  no  solitary  truths,  Goethe  says,  and  monopoly — 
as  the  greatest  business  fact  of  our  civilization,  which  gives  to 
business  what  other  ages  gave  to  war  and  religion — is  our 
greatest  social,  political,  and  moral  fact. 

The  men  and  women  who  do  the  work  of  the  world  have 
the  right  to  the  floor.    Everywhere  they  are  rising  to  '^a  point 
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of  information/'    They  want  to  know  how  our  labor  and  the  . 
gifts  of  natnre  are  being  ordered  by  those  whom  onr  ideals  and  >i^^^ 
consent  have  made  Captains  of  Indastry  over  us ;  how  it  is 
that  we,  who  profess  the  religion  of  the  Golden  Bule  and  the  I  [r 
political  economy  of  service  for  service,  come  to  divide  our 
produce  into  incalculable  power  and  pleasure  for  a  few,  and 
partial  existence  for  the  many  who  are  the  fountains  of  th 
powers  and  pleasures.    This  book  is  an  attempt  to  help  t 
people  answer  these  questions.     It  has  been  quarried  out  of 
official  records,  and  it  is  a  venture  in  realism  in  the  world  of 
realities.    Decisions  of  courts  and  of  special  tribunals  like  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  verdicts  of  juries  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  reports  of  committees  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures and  of  Congress,  oath-sworn  testimony  given  in  legal 
proceedings  and  in  official  inquiries,  corrected  by  rebutting 
testimony  and  by  cross-examination — such  are  the  sources  of 
information. 

One  important  exception  is  in  the  description  of  the  opera- 
tions of  a  great  international  combination  in  England,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe ;  this  has  had  to  be 
made  from  unofficial  material.  The  people  there  are  neither 
economically  nor  politically  developed  to  the  point  we  have 
reached  in  America,  of  using  the  legislative  investigation  and 
the  powers  of  the  courts  to  defend  livelihoods  and  market 
rights,  and  enforce  the  social  responsibilities  of  industrial 
power.  Full  and  exact  references  are  given  throughout  for 
the  guidance  of  the  investigator.  The  language  of  witnesses, 
judges,  and  official  reports  has  been  repeated  verbatim,  except 
for  the  avoidance  of  the  surplusage  and  reduplication  usual  in 
such  literature,  and  that,  to  permit  the  use  of  the  dialogue 
form,  the  construction  has  been  changed  from  the  third  per- 
son to  the  first  in  quotations  from  evidence.  With  these 
qualifications,  wherever  quotation  marks  have  been  used,  tlie 
transcription  is  word  for  word.  Evidence  from  such  sources 
is  more  exact,  circumstantial,  and  accurate  than  that  upon 
wLieh  the  mass  of  historical  literature  is  founded. 

To  give  the  full  and  official  history  of  numbers  of  these 
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combinations,  which  are  nearly  identical  in  inspiration,  ineth* 
od,  and  result,  would  be  repetition.  Only  one  of  them,  there- 
fore, has  been  treated  in  full — the  oil  trust.  It  is  the  most 
successful  of  all  the  attempts  to  put  gifts  of  nature,  entire  in- 
dustries, and  world  markets  under  one  hat.  Its  originators 
claim  this  precedence.  It  was,  one  of  its  spokesmen  says, 
"  the  parent  of  the  trust  system."  *  It  is  the  best  illustration 
of  a  movement  which  is  itself  but  an  illustration  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age. 

1  Oombinatums,  by  S.  G.  T.  Dodd,  p.  19. 


CHAPTER  II 

OUT  OFF  FBOM   FIRE 

Rome  banifihed  those  who  had  been  fonnd  to  be  public  ene- 
mies by  forbidding  every  one  to  give  them  fire  and  water. 
That  was  done  by  all  to  a  few.  In  America  it  is  done  by  a 
few  to  all.  A  small  number  of  men  are  obtaining  the  power 
to  forbid  any  but  themselves  to  supply  the  people  with  fire  in 
nearly  every  form  known  to  modern  life  and  industry,  from 
matches  to  locomotives  and  electricity.  They  control  our 
bard  coal  and  much  of  the  soft,*  and  stoves,  furnaces,  and  steam 
and  hot -water  heaters;  the  governors  on  steam-boilers  and 
the  boilers ;  gas  and  gas-fixtures ;  natural  gas  and  gas-pipes ; 
electric  lighting,  and  all  the  appurtenances.     You  cannot  free 
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yourself  by  changing  from  electricity  to  gas,  or  from  the  gas 
of  the  city  to  the  gas  of  the  fields.  If  you  fly  from  kerosene 
to  candles,  you  are  still  under  the  ban. 

The  report  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Stove 
Manufacturers,  at  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention,  1884, 
said :  "  While  it  is  true  that  iron  is  a  dollar  or  two  lower  than 
last  year,  and  that  the  cost  of  labor  has  also  been  reduced,  your 
committee  is  confident  that  there  is  not  a  manufacturer  pres- 
ent who  can  tinthfully  say  he  can  afford  to  reduce  the  price  of 
his  goods.''  ^^  It  is  a  chronic  case,"  the  President  said  in  1888, 
"  of  too  many  stoves,  and  not  enough  people  to  buy  them." 

The  match  company,  by  whose  consent  all  the  fires  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  lighted,  was  organized,  as  stated, 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  manufacture  and  trade.  Thirty-one  manufactu- 
rers, owning  substantially  all  the  factories  where  matches  were 
made  in  the  United  States,  either  went  into  the  combination, 
or  were  purchased  by  the  match  company,  and  out  of  this 
number  all  were  closed  except  about  thirteen. 

One  of  the  company,  who  has  been  a  conspicuous  candidate 
for  a  nomination  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  testi- 
fied that  the  price  of  matches  was  kept  up  to  pay  the  large 
sums  of  money  expended  to  exclude  others  from  the  match 
business,  remove  competition,  buy  up  machinery  and  patents, 
and  purchase  other  match  factories.  This  was  told  in  a  suit 
between  two  stockholders  on  a  question  of  their  relative  rights ; 
but  the  court,  of  its  own  motion,  declared  the  combination  ille- 
gal, and  took  notice  of  the  public  interests  involved.* 

'^  Such  a  vast  combination  is  a  menace  to  the  public,"  said 
the  court.  ^^  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  this  monopoly  has,  in 
fact,  reduced  the  price  of  friction-matches.  That  policy  may 
have  been  necessary  to  crush  competition.  The  fact  exists 
that  it  rests  in  the  discretion  of  this  company  at  any  time  to 
raise  the  price  to  an  exorbitant  degree."  "  Indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  free  government  can  long  exist  in  a  country  where  such 

*  Richardson  vt.  Buhl  et  al.    Michigan  State  Reports,  vol.  Ixxvii,  p.  682. 
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enormoiiB  amounts  of  money  are  allowed  to  be  accumulated  in 
the  vanItB  of  corporations,  to  be  used  at  discretion  in  control- 
ling the  property  and  business  of  the  country  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  and  that  of  the  people,  for  the  personal 
gain  and  aggrandizement  of  a  few  individuals." 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  95  per  cent,  of  the  anthracite 
coal  of  America — practically  the  entire  supply,  it  was  reported 
by  Congress  in  1893 — has  passed  from  the  ownership  of  private 
citizens,  many  thousands  in  number,  into  the  possession  of  the 
railroads  controlling  the  highways  of  the  coal-fields. 

These  railroads  have  been  undergoing  a  similar  process  of 
consolidation,  and  are  now  the  property  of  eight  great  corpo- 
rations. This  surrender  of  their  property  by  the  individual 
coal-mine  owners  is  a  continuing  process,  in  operation  at  this 
moment,  for  the  complete  extinction  of  the  '^  individual "  and 
the  independents  in  this  field.  It  is  destined,  according  to  the 
report  of  Congress  of  1893,'  to  end  ^^  in  the  entire  absorption 
. . .  of  the  entire  anthracite  coal-fields  and  collieries  by .  . . 
the  common  carriers." 

Anthracite  coal  is  geographically  a  natural  monopoly  con- 
tained in  three  contiguous  fields  which,  if  laid  close  together, 
would  not  cover  more  than  eight  miles  by  sixty.  But  bitu. 
minous  coal,  although  scattered  in  exhaustless  measures  all 
OTer  the  continent,  is  being  similarly  appropriated  by  the  rail- 
roads, and  its  area  is  being  similarly  limited  artificially  by 
their  interference. 

^BaUroad  syndicates,"  says  the  investigation  of  1888,*  "are 
baying  all  the  best  bituminous  coal  lands  along  their  lines  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  other  Western  States  and  Territories,  no  doubt  with  a 
view  of  levying  tribute  upon  the  people's  fuel  and  the  indus- 
trial fires  of  the  country." 

Canada  remains  unannexed  politically,  but  its  best  coal  de- 
posits have  become  a  part  of  the  United  States.  In  1892  a 
syndicate  of  American  capitalists  obtained  the  control  of  the 

'  Page  iu  '  P>igc  xxU. 
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principal  bituminous  coal-mines  of  Nova  Scotia.  Among  them 
were  men  connected  both  with  the  anthracite  pool  and  with 
the  combination  which  seeks  control  of  the  oil  market  of  Can- 
ada and  of  the  United  States. 

The  process  of  consolidation  is  shown  by  official  and  judicial 

investigations  to  have  been  in  progress  in  the  bituminous  fields 

at  least  as  far  back  as  1871,  with  the  same  purposes,  methods, 

and  results  as  in  the  anthracite  fields,  though  more  slowly,  on 

account  of  the  greater  number  and  vastness  of  the  deposits. 

•  From  Pennsylvania  to  the  Pacific  coast  these  are  narrowed  to 

;  the  territory  along  the  railroads,  and  narrowed  there  again 

<'  to  the  mines  owned  or  favored  by  the  railroad  managers. 

f       The  investigations  by  Congress  in  1888  and  1893  both  state 

/   that  the  railroads  of  the  country  arc  similarly  becoming  the 

)    owners  of  our  iron  and  timber  lands,  and  both  call  upon  the 

people  to  save  themselves.     A  new  law  of  industry  is  rising 

into  view.     Ownership  of  the  highways  ends  in  ownership  of 

/     everything  and  everybody  that  must  use  the  highways. 

I         The  railroads  compel  private  owners  to  sell  them  their 

1     mines  or  all  the  product  by  refusing  to  supply  cars  for  their 

business,  and  by  charging  rates  for  the  transportation  of  coal 

so  high  that  every  one  but  themselves  loses  money  on  every 

;   ton  sent  to  market.    When  the  railroads  elect  to  have  the 

output  large,  they  furnish  many  cars ;  when  they  elect  to  have 

the  output  small,  they  furnish  few  cars ;  and  when  they  elect 

that  there  shall  be  no  output  whatever,  they  furnish  no  cars. 

One  of  the  few  surviving  independent  coal  producers,  who 
is  losing  heavily  on  every  ton  he  sends  to  market,  but  keeps 
on  in  the  hope  that  the  law  will  give  him  redress,  was  asked 
by  a  committee  of  Congress  why  he  did  not  sell  out  and  give 
up  the  business?  He  was  willing,  he  said,  to  abide  the  time 
when  his  rights  on  the  railroad  could  be  judicially  deter- 
mined. There  was  another  reason.  "  It  might  be  considered 
a  very  sentimental  one.  I  have  spent,  sir,  considerable  time 
and  a  large  amount  of  energy  and  skill  in  building  up  my 
business,  and  I  rather  like  to  continue  it." 
*'  In  other  words,  you  don't  want  to  be  forced  to  sell  out?" 
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^\    "  No,  sir ;  I  don't  want  to  be  forced  to  sell  my  product,  any 
more  than  I  want  to  be  forced  to  sell  my  collieries."  * 

Thongh  coal  is  an  article  of  commerce  greater  in  volume 
than  any  other  natural  product  in  the  United  States  carried 
on  railroads,  amounting  to  not  less  than  130,000,000  tons  a 
year ;  and  though  the  appliances  for  its  transportation  have 
been  improved,  and  the  cost  cheapened  every  year,  so  that  it 
can  be  handled  with  less  cost  and  risk  than  almost  any  other 
class  of  freight,  the  startling  fact  appears  in  the  litigations 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  investi- 
gations by  Congress,  that  anthracite  freight  rates  have  been 
advanced  instead  of  being  decreased,  are  higher  now  than 
they  were  in  1879,  and  that  coal  is  made  by  these  confeder- 
ated railroads  to  pay  rates  vastly  higher  than  the  average  of 
all  other  high  and  low  class  freight,  nearly  double  the  rate  on 
wheat  or  cotton.  These  high  freight  rates  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  seeming  to  justify  the  high  price  of  coal,  and  of 
killing  off  year  by  year  the  independent  coal -producers. 
What  the  railroad  coal -miner  pays  for  freight  returns  to  its 
other  self,  the  railroad.  What  the  independent  coal-producer 
pays  goes  also  to  the  railroad,  his  competitor.  ^^  This  excess 
over  just  and  reasonable  rates  of  transportation  constitutes  an 
available  fund  by  which  they  (the  railroads)  are  enabled  to 
crush  out  the  competition  of  independent  coal-producers." ' 

By  these  means,  as  Congress  found  in  1888,'  the  rail- 
road managers  have  forced  the  independent  miners  to  sell 
to  them  or  their  friends  at  the  price  they  chose  to  pay. 
They  were  the  only  possible  buyers,  because  only  they  were 
sure  of  a  supply  of  cars,  and  of  freight  rates  at  which  they 
could  live. 

The  private  operators  thus  being  frozen  out  are  able,  as  the 
investigation  by  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1878  showed, 
to  produce  coal  more  economically  than  the  great  companies, 
because  not  burdened  with  extravagant  salaries,  royalties,  and 

*  Coal  Combination,  Congress,  1893.  Testimony  of  John  C.  Haddock,  pp.  242- 
261. 

*  Same,  p.  iv.  *  Report,  p.  xlv. 
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leasos,  interest  on  fictitions  bonded  debts,  and  dividends  ou 
false  capitalization  of  watered  stock.  By  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  they  would  compete  out  the  unwieldy  corpora- 
tions, but  these  administer  a  superior  political  economy  in 
their  supply  and  demand  of  cars  and  freight  rates.  The  on- 
fittest,  economically,  survives. 

'^  The  railroad  companies  engaged  in  mining  and  transport- 
ing coal  are  practically  in  a  combination  to  control  the  output 
and  fix  the  price.  .  .  .  They  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
production,  the  transportation,  and  sale  of  anthracite  coal." ' 
This  has  been  the  finding  in  all  the  investigations  for  twenty 
years.  '^  More  than  one,  if  not  all,  of  the  anthracite  monopo- 
lies," Congress  reported  in  1888,  "  run  several  of  their  mines 
in  the  name  of  private  operators  to  quiet  the  general  clamor 
against  carrying  companies  having  a  monopoly-of  mining 
also." 

The  anthracite  collieries  of  Pennsylvania  could  now  pro- 
duce 50,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  railroads  restrict  them  to 
40,000,000  or  41,000,000  tons,*  nine  or  ten  million  tons  less 
than  they  could  furnish  to  ward  off  the  frosts  of  winter  and 
to  speed  the  wheels  of  the  world,  and  this  creation  of  arti- 
ficial winter  has  been  in  progress  from  the  beginning  of  the 
combination. 

In  the  ten  months  between  February  and  November,  1892, 
the  price  of  coal  in  the  East,  as  investigated  by  Congress 
in  1893,'  was  advanced  by  the  coal  railroads  as  much  as 
$1.25  and  $1.35  a  ton  on  the  kinds  used  by  house  -  keepers, 
and  the  combinations,  the  report  of  Congress  says,  '^  exercise 
even  a  more  baleful  influence  on  the  production  and  transpor- 
tation of  coal  for  the  Western  market."  The  extortion  in 
the  price  fixed  by  the  coal  railroads  was  found  by  Congress, 
in  1888,  to  be  an  average  of  one  dollar  a  ton — "  considerably 
more  than  a  dollar  a  ton " — on  all  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  or  $39,000,000  in  that  year,  and  now  $40,000,000  to 
$41,000,000  a  year.     The  same  investigation  found  tliat  be- 

I  Coal  Combination,  Congress,  1898,  pp.  iii.,  {▼.,  tI  *  Same,  p.  L 

■  Same,  p.  ▼. 
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tween  1878  and  1886  $200,000,000  more  than  a  fair  market 
price  was  taken  from  the  public  by  this  combination.' 

This  in  anthracite  alone.  How  many  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  millions  more  have  been  taken  by  the  railroads 
which  control  the  bituminons  coal  -  fields  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Pacific,  there  are  no  adjudicated  means  of  estimating. 

By  the  same  power  which  has  crushed  out  the  indepen- 
dent  coal -miner,  the  retailer  in  the  cities  has  been  reduced 
from  a  free  man  to  an  instrument  to  despoil  his  neighbors — 
with  whom  he  is  often  a  fellow-victim — for  the  benefit  of  ab- 
sentee capitalists ;  he  is  hounded  by  detectives ;  by  threats  of 
eotting  off  his  supply,  is  made  a  compulsory  member  of  a  se- 
cret oath -bound  society  to  "maintain  prices."  "Combina- 
tions exist,"  says  the  Canadian  report, "  among  coal-dealers  in 
Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  and  London.  Detectives  are  em- 
ployed and  the  dealers  placed  under  surveillance. .  . .  Oaths  of 
fidelity  to  the  constitution  and  rules  are  required  not  only  of 
the  members,  but  also  of  their  salesmen,  and  the  oaths  in  the 
eases  of  these  employes  are  made  in  some  instances  retroac- 
tive as  well  as  prospective.  All  violations  of  oaths  are  ad- 
judicated upon  by  the  executive  committee  referred  to,  the 
penalties  being  heavy  fines  or  expulsion.  ...  In  accordance 
with  arrangements  made  with  the  American  coal  -  dealers, 
those  who  were  in  default  in  membership,  either  from  inabil- 
ity to  pay  fines  or  from  other  causes,  were  prevented  from 
purchasing  coal  in  the  United  States." ' 

The  retailer  dare  not  tell  his  wrongs  even  in  the  commit- 
tee-rooms of  Congress.  "  Your  committee,"  says  the  report 
of  1893  to  Congress,  "  experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing  testimony  from  retail  coal-dealers,  who  apparently  labor 
under  fears  of  injury  to  their  business  in  case  they  should 
appear  and  give  evidence." 

"During  the  first  forty  years,"  Congress  reported  in  1888, 
"  the  mines  were  worked  by  individuals,  just  as  are  farms. 
The  hundreds  of  employers  were  in  active  competition  with 

*  Report,  pp.  xiv.,  xv.,  xlix. 

*  CombinatioDS,  Canadian  Parliament,  1888,  pp.  6,  6,  7. 
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each  other  for  labor.  The  fandainental  law  of  supply  aud 
demand  alike  governed  all  parties.  As  to  engagement,  em- 
ployer and  employe  stood  upon  a  common  level  of  equality 
and  manhood.  Skill  and  industry  upon  the  part  of  the  miner 
assured  to  him  steady  work,  fair  wages,  honest  measurement, 
and  humane  treatment.  Should  these  be  denied  by  one  em- 
ployer, many  other  employers  were  ready  to  give  them.  The 
miner  had  the  same  freedom  as  to  engagement,  the  same  re- 
ward for  faithful  service,  and  protection  against  injustice 
that  the  farm-hand  possesses  because  of  the  competition  be- 
tween farmers  employing  hands.  .  .  .  This  virtual  combina- 
tion of  all  employers  into  one  syndicate  has  practically  abol- 
ished competition  between  them  as  to  wages ;  and  gradually, 
but  inexorably,  the  workmen  have  found  themselves  encoiled 
as  by  an  anaconda  until  now  they  are  powerless."  * 

There  was  an  investigation  of  the  coal  combination  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1871,  the  testimony  taken  in 
which  showed  that  when,  after  a  thirty  days'  strike  by  the 
men,  a  number  of  private  coal-mine  owners  acceded  to  their 
terms,  and  wished  to  reopen  their  mines  and  send  coal  again 
to  market,  the  railroads,  by  which  alone  they  could  get  to 
market,  raised  their  freights,  as  theh*  men  were  still  on  strike, 
to  three  times  the  previous  figures.  These  great  corporations 
had  determined  not  to  yield  to  their  men,  and  as  they  were 
mine-owners  and  coal-sellers  as  well  as  carriers,  they  refused  to 
take  coal  for  their  competitors.  .  .  .  The  result  was  that  the 
price  of  coal  was  doubled,  rising  to  $12  a  ton ;  the  resumption 
by  the  private  mine-owners  was  stopped  ;  and  they,  the  work- 
men, and  the  consumer  were  all  delivered  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  six  great  companies.' 

The  coal  companies  in  the  anthracite  regions  keep  thousands 
of  surplus  laborers  on  hand  to  underbid  each  other  for  em- 
ployment and  for  submission  to  all  exactions ;  hold  them  pur- 
posely ignorant  when  the  mines  are  to  be  worked  and  when 

*  Report,  p.  Ixx. 

'  Investigation  by  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  into  the  Anthracite  CooX  Difficul' 
Ues,  1871. 
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closed,  80  that  they  cannot  seek  employment  elsewhere  ;  bind 
them  as  tenants  by  compulsion  in  the  companies'  houses,  so 
that  rent  shall  run  against  them,  whether  wages  run  on  or  not, 
and  nnder  leases  by  which  they  can  be  turned  out  with  their 
wives  and  children  on  the  mountain-side  in  midwinter  if  they 
strike  ;  compel  them  to  fill  cars  of  larger  capacity  than  agreed 
upon ;  make  them  buy  their  powder  and  other  working  outfit 
of  the  companies  at  an  enormous  advance  on  the  cost ;  com- 
pel them  to  buy  coal  of  the  company  at  the  company's  price, 
and  in  many  cases  to  buy  a  fixed  quantity,  more  than  they 
need  ;  compel  them  to  employ  the  doctor  named  by  the  com- 
pany, and  to  pay  him  whether  sick  or  well ;  "  pluck  "  them  at 
the  company's  stores,  so  that  when  pay-day  comes  around 
the  company  owes  the  men  nothing,  there  being  autlientic 
cases  where  "  sober,  hard-working  miners  toiled  for  years  or 
even  a  lifetime  without  having  been  able  to  draw  a  single  dol- 
lar, or  but  a  few  dollars,  in  actual  cash,"  in  ^'  debt  until  the 
day  they  died ;"  refuse  to  fix  the  wages  in  advance,  but  pay 
them  upon  some  hocus-pocus  sliding  scale,  varying  with  the 
selling  price  in  New  York,  which  the  railroad  slides  to  suit 
itself ;  and,  most  extraordinary  of  all,  refuse  to  let  the  miners 
know  the  prices  on  which  their  living  slides — a  fraud,  says  the 
report  of  Congress  of  1888,  "  on  its  face."  * 

The  companies  dock  the  miners'  output  arbitrarily  for  slate 
and  other  impurities,  and  so  can  take  from  their  men  five  to 
fifty  tons  more  in  every  hundred  than  they  pay  for." 

In  order  to  keep  the  miners  disciplined  and  the  coal-market 
onder-supplied,  the  railroads  restrict  work  so  that  the  miners 
often  have  to  live  for  a  month  on  what  they  can  earn  in  six 
or  eight  days;  and  these  restrictions  are  enforced  upon  their 
miners  by  withholding  cars  from  them  to  fill,  as  upon  com- 
petitors by  withholding  cars  to  go  to  market.* 

Labor  organizations  are  forbidden,  and  the  men  intention- 
ally provoked  to  strike,  to  affect  the  coal-market. 

The  laboring  population  of  the  coal  regions,  finally,  is  kept 

»  Beport,  pp.  lix.,  and  following.        '  Same,  p.  Ixivi.        '  Same,  p.  Ixxvii. 
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^^  down  "  by  special  policemen  enrolled  under  special  laws,  and 
often  in  violation  of  law,  by  the  railroads  and  coal  and  iron 
companies  practically  when  and  in  what  nambers  these  com- 
panies choose.  These  coal  and  iron  policemen  are  practically 
without  responsibility  to  any  one  but  their  employers,  are 
armed  as  the  corporations  see  fit  with  army  revolvers,  or  Win- 
chester rifles,  or  both,  are  made  detectives  by  statute,  and  not 
required  to  wear  their  shields.  They  provoke  the  people  to 
riot,  and  then  shoot  them  legally.* 

'^By  the  percentage  of  wages,"  says  the  same  report  of 
Congress,  "  by  false  measurements,  by  rents,  stores,  and  other 
methods,  the  workman  is  virtually  a  chattel  of  the  operator." 
It  says,  to  summarize :  ^^  The  carrier  drives  out  both  operator 
and  owner,  obtains  the  property,  works  the  mine, '  disciplines' 
the  miner,  lowers  wages  by  the  importation  of  Huns  and 
Italians,  restricts  the  output,  and  advances  the  price  of  coal 
to  the  public.  It  is  enabled  to  commit  such  wrongs  upon  in- 
dividuals and  the  public  by  virtue  of  exercising  absolute  con- 
trol of  a  public  highway."* 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1873,  adopted  a  new  Con- 
stitution. To  put  an  end  to  the  consolidation  of  all  the  anthra- 
cite coal  lands  into  the  hands  of  the  railroads,  this  Constitution 
forbade  common  carriers  to  mine  or  manufacture  articles  for 
transportation  over  their  lines,  or  to  buy  laud  except  for  car- 
rying purposes.  These  provisions  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  disobeyed  "  defiantly."  "  The  railroads  have  defiantly 
gone  on  acquiring  title  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
coal,  as  well  as  of  neighboring  agricultural  lands."  They  have 
been  '^aggressively  pursuing  the  joint  business  of  carrying  and 
mining  coal."  So  far  from  quitting  it,  they  "  have  increased 
their  mining  operations  by  extracting  bituminous  as  well  as 
anthracite."  * 

Instead  of  enacting  ^^appropriate  legislation,"  as  command- 
ed by  the  new  Constitution,  to  effectuate  its  prohibitions,  the 
Legislature  has  passed  laws  to  nullify  the  Constitution  by  pre- 

• 

*  Report,  pp.  ii.,  xcit.,  and  following.  *  Same.  p.  xlv.  *  Same,  p.  xUi 
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venting  forever  any  escheat  to  the  State  of  the  immense  area 
of  lands  unlawfully  held  by  the  railroads. '  Every  effort  break- 
ing down  to  meet  the  evil  by  State  action,  failure  was  finally 
confessed  by  the  passage  in  1878,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
ktnre,  of  a  joint  resolution  asking  Congress  to  legislate  ^^  for 
equity  in  the  rates  of  freight." 

In  1887  Congress  passed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  and 
established  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  enforce 
justice  on  the  railway  highways.  The  independent  mine- 
owners  of  Pennsylvania  appealed  to  it.  Two  years  and  a  half 
were  consumed  in  the  proceedings.  The  Commission  decided 
that  the  rates  the  railroad  charged  were  unjust  and  unreason- 
able, and  ordered  them  reduced.*  Bat  the  decision  has  re- 
mained unenforced,  and  cannot  be  enforced.  The  railroads 
treat  the  Commission  with  the  same  contumely  they  visit  on 
the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  two  years  after  the  de- 
cision Congress  in  1893  found  their  rates  to  be  50  cents  a  ton 
higher  than  what  the  Commission  had  declared  to  be  just  and 
equitable.'  The  Interstate  Commerce  Law  provides  for  the 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  of  those  guilty  of  the  crimes 
it  covers.  But  the  only  conviction  had  under  it  has  been  of  a 
shipper  for  discriminating  against  a  railroad. 

*  Coze  case  before  IntenUie  Commeroe  Oommission,  Coal  CombiaatioD,  Gon- 
1898,  p.  183. 
.p.T. 


CHAPTER  m 

PROHIBITION   TnAT   PROHIBITS 

That  which  governments  have  not  yet  been  equal  to  has 
been  accomplislied  by  the  private  co-operation  of  a  few  citi- 
zens. They  decree  at  their  pleasure  that  in  this  town  or  that 
State  no  one  shall  manufacture  alcohol,  and  they  enforce  the 
decree.     Theirs  is  the  only  prohibition  that  prohibits. 

From  the  famous  whiskey  ring  of  1874  to  the  pool  of  1881 
aud  the  trust  of  1887,  and  from  the  abandonment  of  that 
'^  trust "  dress  and  the  reorganization  into  one  corporation  in 
1890  down  to  the  present,  this  private  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  has  gone  on.  It  is  a  regulation  of  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  liquor  traffic.  Through  its  control  of  alcohol  it  is  a 
power  over  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  manufacture  and  the 
preparation  of  medicines,  and  a  power  over  politics.  More 
than  one  chapter  of  our  history  exhibits  the  government  itself 
holding  to  these  rectifiers  relations  suggestive  of  anything  but 
rectification.  The  report  of  the  investigation  by  Congress  in 
1893  notes  the  fact  that  on  the  strength  of  a  rumor  that  the 
internal  -  revenue  tax  was  to  be  increased  by  Congress,  the 
Trust  raised  its  prices  25  cents  a  gallon.  This  would  amount 
to  a  profit  of  $12,500,000  on  its  yearly  output. 

By  February,  1888,  all  the  important  distilleries  in  the 
Northern  States — nearly  eighty — were  in  the  Trust,  except- 
ing two,  the  larger  of  which  was  in  Chicago.  The  cases  of 
these  irreconcilable  competitors  were  set  for  consideration,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chicago  Tribune  a  report,  at  a  private  meeting 
of  the  trustees  February  3d.  In  April  the  Chicago  distillery 
firm  published  the  fact  that  they  had  caught  a  spy  of  the 
Trust  in  their  works.     He  had  given  them  a  confession  in 
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writing.  In  September  it  was  discovered  that  the  valve  of  a 
vat  in  this  distillery  had  been  tampered  with  in  such  a  way  as 
to  have  caused  an  explosion  had  it  not  been  found  out  in  time. 
The  next  month  its  owners  made  known  that  they  had  been 
offered  and  refused  $1,000,000  from  the  Trust  for  their 
works.  In  December  the  country  was  startled  by  the  news 
that  this  distillery  had  been  the  scene  of  an  awful  explosion 
of  dynamite.  All  the  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  were  / 
shaken  and  many  panes  of  glass  were  broken.  A  jagged 
hole  about  three  feet  square  was  torn  in  the  roof.  There 
were  15,000  barrels  of  whiskey  stored  under  the  roof  that 
was  torn  open,  and  if  these  had  been  ignited  a  terrible  fire 
would  have  been  added  to  the  efifect  of  the  explosion.  A 
package  of  dynamite  which  had  failed  to  explode,  though 
the  fuse  had  been  lighted,  was  found  on  the  premises  by  the 
Chicago  police. 

The  Chicago  representative  of  the  whiskey  combination 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  Trust  had  had  anything  to  do  with 
this.  '^  Such  a  thing,"  he  said,  ^^  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
a  trufit.'' 

The  wholesale  liquor-dealers  threatened,  at  a  conference  in 
1890  with  the  president  of  the  Trust,  to  manufacture  for 
themselves,  to  escape  the  advance  which  had  been  made  in  the 
price  of  high-wines.  The  president  said,  as  reported  in  the 
Wine  and  Spirit  Qazette : 

**  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  spirits  distillery  in  the  country 
that  you  can  buy.  We  own  nearly  all  of  them,  and  have  at 
present  seventy-eight  idle  distilleries." 

February  11,  1891,  the  explosion  of  December,  1888,  was 
recalled  by  the  unexpected  arrest  of  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
bination in  Chicago  by  the  United  States  authorities.  The 
Grand  Jury  of  Cook  County  found  an  indictment,  February 
17th,  against  the  prisoner.  April  20th  he  was  indicted  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury.  The  crime  of  which  he  was  charged  was 
attempting  to  bribe  a  government  ganger  to  blow  up  the 
troublesome  distillery.  The  ganger  whom  the  secretary  en- 
deavored to  enlist  had  been  loyal  to  his  trust,  the  govern- 
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ment,  and  had  made  known  to  his  superiors  the  offer  and  pni 
pose  of  the  bribe. 

If  the  explosion  had  been  carried  oat  150  men  at  work 
in  the  distillery  would  have  been  destroyed.  The  evidence 
given  Congress  afterwards  tended  to  show  that  part  of  the 
plan  was  that  the  bribed  ganger  who  was  to  set  and  explode 
the  infernal-machine  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  survive  to 
claim  his  reward  and  perhaps  repent  and  tell.  The  fuse  was 
fixed  so  that  the  explosion  would  be  instantaneous  instead  of 
giving  the  time  promised  him  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

In  a  statement  to  the  press,  February  15th,  the  president  of 
the  Trust  said,  as  the  result  of  a  conference  of  the  trustees : 

"  We  have  unanimously  agreed  to  stand  by  the  secretary." 

Early  in  June  rumors  were  in  circulation  in  New  York 
that  the  Chicago  independent  had  sold  out ;  and  soon  after 
the  confirmation  of  the  report,  with  full  details,  was  authorita- 
tively published. 

June  8th  the  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  in  Chicago 
quashed  the  Federal  indictment,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
a  crime  under  any  of  the  United  States  laws  for  an  internal- 
revenue  officer  to  set  fire  to  a  distillery  of  his  own  volition 
and  impulse,  and  that  it  is  not  a  crime  against  the  United 
States  for  another  person  to  bribe  him  to  do  such  an  act- 
He  held  that  the  offender  could  be  punished  only  through  the: 
State  courts.  The  United  States  had  property  in  the  distil- 
lery to  the  extent  of  $800,000  due  for  taxes,  which  was  a  legal 
lien  on  the  property ;  but  the  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney and  the  judge  could  find  no  Federal  law  under  which,  for 
the  ganger  to  destroy  this  property  of  the  United  States,  or 
for  the  Whiskey  Trust  to  bribe  him  to  do  so,  it  was  a  crime. 
When  the  indictments  framed  by  the  State  Attorney  of  Chi- 
cago came  before  the  State  courts,  three  of  the  four  were 
found  defective  and  were  quashed.  The  Chicago  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  World  telegraphed  that  he  had  been 
told  by  the  State  Attorney,  at  the  time  the  Federal  proceed- 
ings were  quashed,  that  of  his  four  indictments  he  relied  moet 
upon  that  for  conspiracy ;  '^  but  in  court  yesterday  the  State 
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f  lei  the  chai^  of  conspiracy  fall  to  tlie  ground  be- 
^  «8  he  Baid,  there  was  not  evidence  enongh  to  eecnre  a 
oonnctioD." 

"  We  haven't  the  evidence  of  the  ganger ;  I  don't  know 
where  he  is,"  the  State  Attorney  said. 

Bat  this  witness  declared  in  a  pnblic  letter  in  Febmary,  1893, 
"  Myself  and  others  with  positive  evidence  were  always  ready 
to  testify,  and  I  have  the  facts  to-day." 

The  jndge  of  the  State  conrt  held  the  motion  to  qnash 
QQtil  Jcly,  and  then  annonneed  that  he  would  make  no  deci- 
noQ  until  August.  He  withheld  his  ruling  until  October. 
Then  he  held  the  secretary  for  trial  on  two  counts,  charging 
oonspiracy  to  bribe  the  ganger  and  destroy  the  independent 
distillery ;  but  remarked  "  informally,"  the  newspapers  said, 
that  conviction  would  be  difficult. 

When  the  case  was  called  March  22,  1892,  a  delay  was 
granted  "  until  next  Monday,"  to  enable  the  prisoner's  coun- 
sel to  read  the  "  bill  of  particulars  "  to  find  oat  what  he  was 
charged  with.  The  secretary  did  not  tronble  himself  to  at- 
tend court  His  case  wua  not  heard  of  again  until  June 
34th,  when  he  was  released  on  a  nolle  prosequi  entered  by 
the  State  Attorney  because  the  evidence  was  insufficient,  and 
becmme  a  free  man.    That  was  the  end. 

Owing  to  this  success  of  State  and  United  States  attor- 
neys in  being  unsucceeefnl,  the  people  have  never  had  an  op- 
-portnnity  of  hearing  in  court  the  evidence  on  which  the 
Government  acted  in  making  the  arrest,  and  on  which  the 
grand  juries  found  the  indictments.  Bat  the  ganger  through 
whom  the  secretary  of  the  Tmet  had  attempted  to  execute 
his  plans  was  called  as  a  witness  before  the  Committee  of 
Congress  which  investigated  tbe  Trust  in  1893,  and  he  told 
again  the  story  of  the  infernal-machine.  It  was  as  follows, 
in  his  own  words,  omitting  names  and  unnecessary  details : 

*'I  was  United  States  internal  -  revenue  gauger  from  1879 
until  after  Mr.  Cleveland's  election,  and  I  was  reappointed  in 
1889,  and  have  been  continuously  since  that  time.  Late  in 
December,  1890, 1  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
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whiskey  combination  at  Peoria,  telling  me  that  he  would 
like  to  meet  me  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  on  New-year's 
Day.  I  met  him.  He  said,  *  You  may  be  able  to  do  consider- 
able good  here ;  not  only  for  us,  but  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  yourself.  Your  $1500  a  year  is  nothing  to  what  you 
would  get  by  helping  us.  You  can  get  $10,000  by  assisting 
us  in  this  thing ;  in  fact,  to  make  matters  right,  yon  could 
get  in  three  months  $25,000.' "  The  ganger  reported  this  to 
his  superiors,  who  told  him  to  go  on.  "Be  particular,  and 
after  every  interview  with  him  make  a  note  of  everything 
that  passes  between  you  while  it  is  fresh  in  your  mind."  "  I 
did  that,"  the  witness  continued,  "and  I  have  the  original 
notes  in  my  pocket.  There  are  the  original  notes,"  exhibiting 
them  to  the  committee.  "  They  have  never  left  my  posses- 
sion. I  have  kept  them  on  my  person  right  along."  After 
some  correspondence  and  another  interview,  he  met  the  secre- 
tary again  January  25th.  "  Now,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  can  give 
you  something  which,  if  put  under  a  cistern,  will  in  three  or 
four  hours  go  off,  and  no  person  know  what  it  was  or  who  did 
it,  and  all  the  trouble  that  has  been  caused  us  will  be  stopped 
at  once,  the  sufferings  of  many  people  stopped,  and  no  loss  to 
those  folks,  as  they  are  well  insured."  "  When  I  recovered 
from  my  surprise  I  asked  if  it  was  an  explosive.  He  replied, 
*  No ;  a  simple  but  effective  thing  which  would  shoot  a  ball 
into  a  tub  through  the  bottom.  You  will  have  $10,000  for 
your  work  of  placing  this  under  a  cistern  of  high-proof,  either 
alcohol  or  spirits,  or  what  is  better  than  cash,  200  shares  of 
stock.'  I  asked  at  what  they  sold.  He  said,  ^  Forty-seven,  bat 
it  would  be  up  ten  points  at  once,'  and  I  could  profit  by  the 
raise.  '  This  will  raise  a  big  row.'  *  Yes,'  he  said,  *  one  cistern 
well  caught,  all  would  go,  and  it  would  be  right  into  the  ware- 
house and  stop  everything  at  once.  It  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  help  us  and  make  a  clean  job,  and  yon  having  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  distillery  and  unsuspected  is  why  you  could 
do  it  so  easily.'  He  had  then,  in  room  35,  powder  and  four 
steel  elongated  balls,  solid,  turned,  and  with  long  points.  The 
principal  article,  however,  was  a  kind  of  yellowish  liquid, 
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which  when  exposed  to  sixty-five  degrees  temperature  wonld 
produce  a  flame  caused  by  evaporation.  I  remarked  that 
there  was  probably  no  hurry  about  this  thing,  and  he  said, 

*  The  sooner  the  better ;  you  may  be  ordered  away  from  here, 
and  I  am  come  all  prepared  ;  everything  is  ready  to  load,  and 
that  can  be  done  quickly.' " 

The  ganger  reported  all  this  to  his  superior  and  told  him 
that  '^  I  proposed  to  take  the  infernal  apparatus."  His  supe- 
rior said,  "  Of  course."  "  I  then  returned  to  Grand  Pacific, 
room  35;  found  loading  just  completed  and  much  material 
scattered  about,  oakum  in  can  saturated  slightly  with  kerosene 
and  alcohol  to  give  good  start.  The  secretary  said  that  three 
fuses  were  attached  to  the  gun,  one  of  which  would  go  ofiE 
under  water.  He  had  one  steel  shell  which  had  been  shot 
through  three  inches  of  wood  in  experimenting.  He  showed 
me  particularly  how  to  place  can ;  to  feel  underneath  for  tim- 
bers ;  put  it  where  ball  will  enter  tub.  Also,  that  in  stopping 
over  to  meet  the  president  of  the  combination  to-morrow  he 
would  have  a  chance  to  buy  up  stock  reasonably  before  our 
work  caused  the  raise.  He  expected  to  buy  1000  shares. 
Friday,  the  30th  of  January,  I  rather  anticipated  a  visit  from 
the  secretary  at  my  hotel,  but  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
instead  of  a  visit,  and  Judge  Hart,  the  solicitor  of  the  Inter- 
nal-Bevenue  Department,  who  was  there  in  Chicago,  when  he 
read  the  letter  thought  that  the  evidence  was  certainly  con- 
clusive." On  Sunday,  the  8th,  the  ganger  surrendered  the  box 
containing  the  infernal -machine,  which  was  sealed,  to  a  high 
official  who  had  come  on  from  New  York.  "  The  reason  why 
he  came  on  is  that  the  authorities  would  not  believe  my  testi- 
mony. They  did  not  think  it  was  possible  a  gentleman  in 
the  secretary's  position  would  undertake  so  heinous  a  crime, 
and  they  did  not  know  but  what  I  was  a  crank.  On  Monday, 
the  9th,  I  was  instructed  to  write  a  letter.  The  thing  was  to 
arrest  in  a  proper  way.    The  next  day  I  received  a  despatch : 

*  Will  be  at  Pacific  to-morrow  (Wednesday)  morning.' 

"Wednesday  morning  the  secretary  was  arrested,  as  he  was 
about  to  enter  the  hotel,  by  a  deputy  marshal,  and  conducted 
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to  the  Marshal's  oflSoe  in  the  Government  building.  There 
was  a  bottle  of  this  composition  found  in  his  grip.  He  had 
told  me  it  would  go  off  in  three  or  four  hours.  I  was  in  the 
anteroom  of  the  city  grand  jury  after  the  chemist  had  given 
his  testimony.  The  chemist  said  that  it  was  his  opinion  it 
would  have  or  might  have  gone  off  in  three  seconds.  Fire 
would  cause  the  shooting  of  the  ball,  and  the  ball  making  a 
hole  in  the  tub — alcohol  or  high-proof  spirits — coming  down, 
of  course  all  would  have  gone  up.  It  could  not  have  helped  it, 
and  the  explosion  would  have  followed  at  once,  not  from  the 
machine,  but  from  the  contents  of  the  cistern.  They  are 
very  explosive  indeed,  alcohol  and  high-proof  spirits."  * 

What  the  Government  authorities  thought  of  all  this  is 
shown  in  a  letter  which  is  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  is  addressed  by  the  Oommissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  to  the  ganger.  After  thanking  him  for 
his  '*  highly  commendable "  conduct  in  relation  to  the  bribe 
the  Commissioner  says  to  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Dewar : 

"While  your  rejection  of  the  ofiFer  was  just  what  was  expected  from 
you,  coQsideriiig  your  official  and  personal  standing,  yet  I  realize  that 
you  have  done  more  than  simply  reject  the  offer.  You  so  conducted  the 
affair  as  to  place  the  guilty  party,  it  is  hoped,  in  a  position  in  which  h% 
will  be  punished  for  this  violation  of  law.  The  proposition  was  not  only 
to  attempt  to  corrupt  an  honest  officer  of  the  Government,  but  was  to 
induce  you,  by  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  commit  a  most  lMi> 
nous  and  inhuman  act." 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Tmat 
before  the  committee  to  deny  this  testimony.  They  simply 
disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  what  their  associate  and 
employ^  had  done.  "  Whatever  there  was  in  that,"  testified 
the  president  of  the  Whiskey  Trust,  "  was  with  the  former 
secretary  of  this  company,  if  there  be  anything  of  it."  • 

The  Trust  increased  the  number  of  plants  under  its  control 
from  "  nearly  eighty  "  to  eighty -one  or  eighty-two,  the  nnm- 

*  Whiskey  Trust  luve^tigation.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Report,  March  1, 
1893.  02d  CoDgrcM,  Sd  Session,  House  of  Represents  tires,  Report  No.  8601,  p.  16 
ind  following.  '  Same  testimooy,  p.  28. 
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ber  reported  by  the  investigation  of  Congress  in  1893.  Its 
annnal  prodaction  was  then  50,000,000  gallons;  about  7,500,- 
000  gallons  of  it  alcohol,  42,500,000  spirits.  It  is  evident, 
says  the  report,  that  tjjie  company  will  soon  have  within  its 
grasp  the  entii^  trade,  and  be  able  to  dictate  prices  to  con- 
Bomers  at  pleasure. 

•^      "How  do  you  account  for  spirits  going  up  and  com  going 

1  down  at  the  same  time  in  two  or  three  instances  ?"  the  treas- 

i^  urer  was  asked. 
'     "  Simply  because  the  distillers  were  getting  in  a  position 

/jrhereby  they  ran  less  than  their  capacity." ' 

The  experience  of  mankind  has  always  found,  as  Lord  Coke 
pointed  out,  that  monopoly  adulterates. 

The  report  of  Congress  states  that  unquestionably  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  product  of  the  combination  finds  its  way  into 
the  open  markets  in  the  form  of  ^^  compounded  " — or  artifi- 
cial—bourbon  and  rye  whiskeys,  brandies,  rums,  gins,  cordials. 
The  testimony  establishes  the  fact  that  about  one  half  of  the 
whiskey  consumed  in  the  country  is  of  this  compound  prod- 
uct. These  compounded  liquors  are  supplied  from  the  drug- 
stores to  the  sick  as  medicine.  One  of  the  expert  witnesses 
summoned  to  explain  the  process  of  this  adulteration  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  with  two  demijohns,  one  con- 
taining pure  alcohol  and  the  other  spirits,  and  a  number  of 
bottles  containing  essential  oils,  essences,  etc.,  with  which  he 
proposed  to  make  some  experiments.  '^  The  basis  here,  this 
white  product,  is  what  is  known  as  'spirits'  in  the  trade. 
With  the  use  of  these  essential  oils  and  essences  now  before 
yon  any  kind  of  imitation  liquor  can  be  produced  at  almost  a 
moment's  notice.  My  first  experiment  will  be  with  Jamaica 
rum.  I  put  a  drop  of  Jamaica-rum  essence  into  this  white 
spirits,  a  few  drops  of  coloring  matter,  and  some  sugar  syrup. 
Try  of  it  and  smell  of  it.  Does  it  smell  like  rum  and  taste 
like  it  ?  If  they  want  to  make  it  cheaper,  they  reduce  it  with 
water.    I  will  reduce  it  with  water,  and  you  will  now  notice 

>  Whiskey  Trust  Inyestigation,  Congress,  1898,  p.  62. 
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that  the  bead  has  disappeared  from  it.  I  will  reproduce  the 
bead  by  the  use  of  bead  oil.  I  put  one  drop  in,  and  here  is 
the  result.  Now,  using  rye-whiskey  essence  instead  of  Ja- 
maica-rum essence,  I  will  flavor  this  spirits.  I  will  now  put 
some  prune  juice  into  it  to  tone  it.  I  will  put  some  raisin  oil 
in  it  to  age  it,  and  I  will  now  commence  to  color  it.  This  first 
exhibit "  (holding  it  up  before  the  committee)  "  is  about  the 
color  of  one-year-old  whiskey  that  has  been  properly  bonded. 
I  will  now  color  it  so  it  will  imitate  a  two-year-old  whiskey. 
This  is  about  the  three-year-old  now  "  (exhibiting  it).  "  I  will 
now  give  this  the  color  of  '  velvet  whiskey,'  which  is  sold  as 
high  as  $4  a  gallon  "  (exhibiting  it).  "  The  present  price  of 
spirits,  to-day,  I  think,  is  $1.30  a  gallon.  The  utilization  of 
any  of  these  essential  oils  and  essences  and  coloring  matter  to 
make  the  transfer  does  not  exceed  a  cost  of  one  and  a  half 
cents  a  gallon.  I  am  prepared  to  make  imitations  of  any  of 
these  liquors  at  any  time  with  this  spirits  basis — all  the  dif- 
ferent whiskeys,  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskeys,  the  foreign  gins 
and  rums  and  brandies,  after-dinner  cordials  and  liqueurs. 
These  materials  as  you  have  them  exhibited  before  yon  of 
essential  oils  and  essences  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  stock  in 
trade  of  every  man  in  the  United  States  of  America  who  has 
got  a  rectifying  license  as  a  wholesale  liquor  dealer.  .  .  . 
They  are  very  generally  and  extensively  in  use  throughout 
our  entire  country,  in  every  hamlet  and  village,  in  all  the 
branches  of  trade,  the  wholesale  liquor  dealer,  the  grocer  hav- 
ing a  liquor  dealer's  license,  and  retail  druggists.  .  .  .  When 
a  doctor  prescribes  French  brandy,  he  expects  to  get  a  produc- 
tion which  is  a  distillation  of  wine  made  from  the  grape.  In 
that  imitation  brandy  made  from  spirits  and  cognac  oil  he 
gets  a  crude  product  of  com,  defeating  entirely  his  purpose 
in  the  prescription.  The  same  applies  to  gin,  rum,  and  other 
articles  wherever  the  imitations  are  found."  * 

Some  of  the  substances  named  by  witnesses  as  occurring  in 
the  oils  and  essences  used  for  this  adulteration  are  sulphuric 

*  Whiskey  Trtut  InTestigmtioD,  Cougrcss,  1898,  pp.  14, 1ft. 
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acid,  prnssic  acid,  fusel  oil,  creosote,  nitro-benzol — all  poisons, 
and  some  of  them  so  virulent  that  a  teaspoonful  would  kill. 

"  I  have  been  warned  when  in  the  employ  of  these  people 
not  to  take  the  crude  material  into  my  month,"  said  one  of 
the  witnesses.  Another  witness  denied  that  there  was  any 
danger  in  the  infinitesimal  portions  used  of  the  flavoring 
matter. 

'*  The  only  result,"  said  one  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, '^  of  the  testimony  and  hearing  of  the  committee  will  be 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  Trust  methods.  It  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  Trust." 


CHAPTER  IV 


'^SQUARE  eaters" 


"  Bj  Heaven,  square  eaters,  more  meat  I  say  1" 

—Beaumont  and  Ft0teher, 

A  DELEGATE  to  ODC  of  the  millors'  national  conventions 
said,  "  We  want  cheaper  wheat  and  dearer  flour." 

The  Canadian  Parliament  reports  that  ^^  the  Biscuit  Asso- 
ciation," which  had  been  in  existence  six  years,  had  kept  up 
the  prices  of  its  products,  ^^  although  the  prices  of  the  ingre- 
dients used  have  in  that  time  very  materially  decreased." 

An  Associated  Press  despatch  from  Chicago  announced  that 
at  ^^  a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  cracker  bakers  between  Pitts- 
burg and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  held  this  morning,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  advance  the  price  of  crackers." 

A  ^'  Bread  Union "  has  been  formed  in  London  for  the 
amalgamation  of  concerns  controlling  hundreds  of  shops.  Its 
chairman  instructed  the  stockholders  that  by  concentrating  a 
large  number  of  shops  under  one  management  in  any  district 
it  could  "quickly  stifle  the  opposition  of  any  small  unprin- 
cipled trader  bent  on  reducing  prices  for  competition  pur- 
poses." The  Dominion  Parliament,  in  condemning  the  Gro- 
cers' Guild  as  "  obnoxious  to  the  public  interest  in  limiting 
competition,  in  enhancing  prices,"  pointed  out  that  "  no  rea- 
sonable excuse  exists  for  many  of  its  arbitrary  acts  and  agree- 
ments. The  wholesale  grocery  trade  had  been  for  many  yean 
in  a  flourishing  condition ;  failures  were  almost  unknown." 

But  though  prosperous  the  grocers  formed  this  guild,  ad- 
mitting  some,  proscribing  others,  and  established  by  private 
legislation  the  profits  they  desired.  The  profits  were  "  after^ 
wards  increased,  and  in  no  instance  lowered,  though  values 
generally  had  fallen." 
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At  Minneapolis,  the  seat  of  the  greatest  iloar-manafactar- 
ing  industry  in  the  world,  the  elevators  and  railroads  have 
united  against  the  wheat-growers  in  a  way  which  does  much 
to  realize  the  dream  of  the  miller,  of  "cheaper  wheat  and 
dearer  floor."    A  committee  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  in- 
vestigated this  combination  in  1892.    The  majority  stopped 
short  of  reporting  that  it  fixed  the  prices  of  wheat,  bnt  admit- 
ted that  some  of  the  testimony  tended  that  way,  and  that  the 
evidence  "would  seem  to  establish"  that  one  of  the  most 
powerful  railroads  had  done  so,  and  "  had  attempted  to  coerce 
compliance  with  its  requirements  in  the  matter  of  prices  by 
threats  to  embarrass  the  business  of  local  buyers."  *  f^A  report 
from  a  minority  of  the  same  committee  was  more  outspoken. 
It  summarizes  the  evidence,  which  shows  that  the  railroads 
and  the  elevator  companies  united  to  enforce  a  uniform  price 
for  wheat.j  This  price  was  six  and  a  quarter  cents  below 
what  it  should  be.    All  the  railroads  adjusted  their  freight 
rates  to  the  artificial  "  list-price,"  and  though  rivals,  they  all 
charged  the  same  rates.    The  elevator  companies,  owning  an 
a^regate  of  fifteen  hundred  elevators,  had  a  common  agent 
who  sent  word  daily,  by  telegram  and  letter,  to  all  wheat- 
buyers  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  the  farmersj  The  report 
calculates  the  amount  thereby  taken  from  the  wheat-growers 
by  the  elevators  at  from  four  to  five  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
The  findings  of  this  report  were  ratified  by  the  adoption  of 
its  suggestions  for  a  remedy.    "  There  is,"  it  said,  "  no  agency 
but  the  State  itself  adequate  to  protect,  now,  the  producer  of 
wheat  in  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  from  the  influence  of 
this  combine."  £lt  therefore  recommended  the  erection  and 
operation  of  elevators  by  the  State.^  This  was  approved  by 
the  Legislature  and  by  the  Governor,  appropriations  were 
made,  and  the  officials  of  the  State  went  forward  with  the 
plan  until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  stopped  them  on 
the  ground  of  "  unconstitutionality." 

>  Beport  of  the  InTestigattng  Committee  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Min- 
nesoU  of  1891,  to  determine  whether  wheat  waa  taken  without  inspection  from  a 
imblic  eleTfttor  in  Dulath.    April  7,  1892,  p.  11. 
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That  which  we  see  the  national  associations  of  winter-wheat 
millers  and  spring-wheat  millers,  and  the  fish,  and  the  egg, 
and  the  fruit,  and  the  salt,  and  the  preserves,  and  other  com- 
binations reaching  out  to  do  for  a  "  free  breakfast  table,"  to 
put  the  "  square  meal "  out  of  the  reach  of  the  "  square  eater," 
has  been  achieved  to  the  last  detail  in  sugar  and  meat.  Every 
half-cent  up  or  down  in  the  price  of  sugar  makes  a  loss  or 
gain  to  the  sugar  combination  at  the  rate  of  $20,000,000  a 
year.  When  it  was  capitalized  for  $50,000,000  it  paid  divi- 
dends of  $5,000,000  a  year.  The  value  of  the  refineries  in 
the  combination  was  put  by  the  New  York  Legislative  In* 
vestigation  of  1891  at  $7,000,000. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  Wilson,  of  the  committee  of  Congress  in- 
vestigating  trusts  in  1888,  and  the  framer  of  the  tariff  bill  of 
1893,  in  a  public  communication  quoted  figures  showing  that 
this  Trust  had  a  surplus  of  $10,000,000  at  the  end  of  1888, 
after  paying  its  10  per  cent,  dividend.  The  profits  for  the  next 
five  and  a  half  months  were  $13,000,000.  This  surplus  of  one 
year  and  net  profits  of  less  than  half  a  year  together  amount 
to  $23,000,000,  nearly  half  the  then  nominal  capital,  and 
several  times  more  than  the  real  value  of  all  the  concerns,  as 
given  above.  These  profits  so  conservative  a  paper  as  the 
New  York  Daily  Commercial  Bulletin  called  "plunder,'' 
And  it  reaffirmed  that  epithet  when  called  to  account.  Stock 
was  issued  for  this  "  fabulous  valuation  "  of  $50,000,000,  put 
on  this  $7,000,000  of  original  value,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
specialties  of  the  stock  market. 

"There  has  been  an  enormous  and  widespread  sp^cnlatioD 
in  the  certificates  of  the  trust,"  says  the  report  of  the  New 
York  Senate.  "  It  was  plainly  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of 
the  trust  to  provide  for  the  issue  of  these  certificates,  a^ording 
thereby  an  opportunity  for  great  speculation  in  them,  obvious- 
ly to  the  advantage  of  the  persons  managing  the  trust.  The 
issue  of  $50,000,000  certificates  was  amply  sufficient  for  a 
speculation  of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars."  ' 

>  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1891,  pp.  9,  11. 
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Since  this  investigation  by  the  New  York  Legislature,  the 
Sugar  Trust  has  been  reorganized  into  a  single  coi'poration. 
The  capital  of  this  is  $75,000,000,  all  '*  water,"  since  the  value 
of  the  plants  is  fully  covered  by  the  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000,000.  The  actual  value  of  the  refineries  in  the  Trust, 
excluding  those  which  have  been  closed  or  dismantled,  was  in- 
vestigated by  the  New  York  Worlds  January  8, 1894,  and  put 
at  $7,740,000.  On  this  actual  value  of  $7,740,000  in  operation 
the  Trust  paid  in  regular  and  extra  dividends  in  1893  no  less 
than  $10,875,000,  and  acknowledged  that  there  was  in  addi- 
tion a  surplus  of  $5,000,000  in  the  treasury.  This  was  in  ad- 
dition to  the  interest  on  the  $10,000,000  of  bonds. 
]][  When  a  farmer  sells  a  steer,  a  lamb,  or  a  hog,  and  the  house* 
keeper  buys  a  chop  or  roast,  they  enter  a  market  which  for 
the  whole  continent,  and  for  all  kinds  of  cattle  and  meats,  is 
controlled  by  the  combination  of  packers  at  Chicago  known 
as  "the  Big  Four."*  This  had  its  origin  in  the  ''evening" 
arrangement,  made  in  1873  by  the  railroads  with  preferred 
shippers,  on  the  ostensible  ground  that  these  shippers  could 
equalize  or  even  the  cattle  traffic  of  the  roads.  They  received 
$15  as  "a  commission"  on  every  car-load  of  cattle  shipped 
from  the  West  to  New  York,  no  matter  by  whom  shipped, 
whether  they  shipped  it  or  hsi' ^nything  to  do  ^th  it  or  not. 
The  commission  was  later  redui^^  to  $10.  The  x  '^on  became 
hurge  shippers  of  cattle ;  and  with  these  margins  m  their  favor 
** evening"  was  not  difficult  business.*  By  1878  the  dressed- 
beef  business  had  become  important.  As  the  Evener  Com- 
bine had  concentrated  the  cattle  trade  at  Chicago,  the  dressed- 
beef  interest  necessarily  had  its  home  at  the  same  place.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  Evener  Combine  ceased  about  the  time 
the  dressed-beef  interest  began  its  phenomenal  career.*  "t 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  United  States  Senate  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  meat  and  cattle  markets  fixed 

*  Meat  Products,  United  States  Senate,  5l8t  Congress,  1st  Session,  Report  No. 
830, 1S90,  p.  2. 

«Xew  York  Assembly,  "  Hepburn  Report,"  1879,  p.  70. 
'Meat  Products,  United  States  Senate,  1890,  p.  8. 
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upon  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Koyember  20,  1888,  as  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting,  because  the  International  Oattle  Range 
Association  and  the  Batchers'  National  Protective  Association 
assembled  at  the  same  time  and  place.  It  was  supposed 
that  prominent  members  of  these  associations  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee. Some  of  them  did  testify  frankly,  but  the  presence  of 
antagonistic  influences,  especially  in  the  International  Cat- 
tle Range  Association,  immediately  became  apparent,  and  in- 
dustrious efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  inquiries  of  the 
o^mmittee  from  affecting  injuriously  the  dressed-beef  interest 
at  Chicago.  The  committee  found  that  under  the  influence 
of  the  combination  the  price  of  cattle  had  gone  down  heavily. 
For  instance :  In  January,  1884,  the  best  grade  of  beef  cattle 
sold  at  Ohicago  for  $7.15  per  hundred  pounds,  and  in  January, 
1889,  for  $5.40 ;  Korthwestem  range  and  Texas  cattle  sold  in 
January,  1884,  at  $5.60,  and  in  January,  1889,  at  $3.75 ;  Texas 
and  Indian  cattle  sold  in  1884  at  $4.75,  the  price  declining  to 
$2.50  in  December,  1889.  These  are  the  highest  Ohicago 
prices  for  the  months  named. 

^^  So  far  has  the  centralizing  process  continued  that  for  all 
practical  purposes,"  the  report  says,  "  the  market  of  that  city 
dominates  absolutely  the  pric;  ^'^f  beef  cattle  in  the  whola 
country.  (  asas  City,  St.  ^w«^uis,  Omaha,  Cincinnati,  and 
Pittsburg  fur^subsidiary  to  the  Chicago  market,  and  their 
prices  are  regulated  and  fixed  by  the  great  market  on  the 
lake." '  This  great  business  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  four 
establishments  at  Chicago.  The  largest  houses  have  a  capacity 
for  slaughtering  3,500  cattle,  3,000  sheep,  and  12,000  hogs 
every  ten  hours.  When  the  Senate  committee  visited  Chicago, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  frank  and  full  testimony 
of  either  the  commission  men  doing  business  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  or  of  the  employ^  of  the  packing  and  dressed- 
beef  houses.  The  former  testified  reluctantly,  and  were  un- 
questionably under  some  sort  of  constraint  as  to  their  public 

>  Meat  Products,  United  States  Senate,  1890,  pp.  I,  i. 
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dedarations.  In  private  they  stated  to  the  memberB  c«  ^ 
committee  that  a  combination  certainly  existed  between  t 
''Big  Four;"  bat  when  pat  on  the  stand  as  witnesses  they 
shoffled  and  prevaricated  to  sach  a  degree  as,  in  many  cases, 
to  excite  commiseration.  The  committee  reported  that  the 
overwhekning  weight  of  testimony  from  witnesses  of  the  high- 
est character,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  West,  is  to  the  efiEect 
that  cattle -owners  going  with  their  cattle  to  the  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City  markets  find  no  competition  among  bnyers,  and 
if  they  refuse  to  take^^^jBrst  bid  JtS.  generally  forced  to  aoi 

oept  a  lower  one.  f^*'*^**^-^^ilat  V,  ,    ^  "' *    ^    /    .  S^ 

As  to  the  effecTltjKm  retailers,  local  batchers,  and  consam- 
ersy  it  was  admitted  by  the  biggest  of  the  Big  Foar  ''that 
they  combined  to  fix  the  price  of  beef  to  the  purchaser  and 
consamer,  so  as  to  keep  np  the  cost  in  their  own  interest."  * 
They  combined  in  opening  shops  and  underselling  the  butch- 
ere  of  cattle  at  places  all  over  the  country,  in  order  to  force 
them  to  buy  dressed  meat.    They  combined  in  refusing  to  sell 

ey  meat  to  batchers  at  Washington,  D.  C,  because  the  butch- 
I  had  bid  against  them  for  contracts  to  supply  with  meats 
'>''flie  Government  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

yShe  compulsion  put  upon  local  butchers  is  illustrated  in  the 
'  ^  case.  The  following  telegram  was  sent  from  the  office 
I  of  one  of  the  combination  at  Chicago  to  an  agent  in  Pennsyl- 

Tania :  "  Cannot  allow  8 to  continue  killing  live  cattle. 

If  he  will  not  stop,  make  other  arrangements,  and  make  prices 
io  can  get  his  trade." 

S  was  a  local  butcher.  He  testified  that  he  was  ap- 
proached by  the  agent  with  a  proposition  that  he  should  sell 
dressed  beef.  He  refused,  and  was  then  informed  that  he 
would  be  broken  up  in  business.  Notwithstanding  this  threat, 
he  continued  to  butcher,  and  made  his  purchases  of  cattle  at 
Buffalo.  From  the  time  of  his  refusal  to  sell  dressed  beef  as 
proposed,  he  could  not  buy  any  meat  from  Chicago,  and  could 
not  get  any  cars  from  the  Erie  Railroad  to  ship  his  cattle  from 

'  Meat  Products,  United  States  Senate,  1890,  p.  6. 
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Boffalo.  He  was  boycotted  for  his  refusal  to  discontinae  kill- 
ing cattle.'  One  of  the  combination,  when  testifying  to  this 
matter,  disclaimed  responsibility  for  the  despatch,  but  stated 
that  he  did  not  think  a  batcher  should  be  permitted  to  kill 
cattle  and  at  the  same  time  sell  dressed  beef.  ^^  He  could 
not  serve  both  interests."  "  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
as  our  conclusion,  from  all  the  facts,"  says  the  report,  "  that  a 
combination  exists  at  Chicago  between  the  principal  dressed- 
beef  and  packing  houses,  which  controls  the  market  and  fixes 
the  price  of  beef  cattle  in  their  own  interest." 

When  pork  is  cheap,  less  beef  is  eaten.  Beef  monopoly 
must  therefore  widen  into  pork  monopoly.  This  has  hap- 
pened. There  is  a  combination  between  the  pork-packers  at 
Chicago  and  the  large  beef-packers.  It  began  in  1886.  The 
existence  of  such  an  arrangement  was  admitted  by  its  most 
important  member ;  and  it  is  found  to  have  seriously  affected 
the  prices  of  beef  cattle,  both  to  the  producer  and  consumer. 
It  was  shown  that  one  of  the  companies  of  the  Big  Four  made 
in  1889  profits  equal  to  29  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock — 
which  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  paid  in — and  this  was  not 
the  largest  of  the  companies.  As  to  the  idea  that  other  capi' 
talists  might  enter  into  competition  with  those  now  in  posses- 
sion, the  report  says:  ^'The  enormous  capital  of  the  great 
houses  now  dominating  the  market,  which  each  year  becomes 
larger,  enables  them  to  buy  off  all  rivals." 

The  favoritism  on  the  highways,  in  which  this  power  had 
its  origin  in  1873,  has  continued  throughout  to  be  its  main 
stay.  The  railroads  give  rates  to  the  dressed-beef  men  which 
they  refuse  to  shippers  of  cattle,  even  though  they  ship  by  the 
train-load — '^  an  unjust  and  indefensible  discrimination  by  the 
railroads  against  the  shipper  of  live  cattle."  The  report  says : 
^^  This  is  the  spirit  and  controlling  idea  of  the  great  monopo- 
lies which  dominate  the  country.  .  .  .  No  one  factor  has  been 
more  potent  and  active  in  effecting  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
methods  of  marketing  the  meat  supply  of  the  United  States 

I  Meat  Products,  United  States  Senate,  1890,  Testimony,  pp.  464,  466. 
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than  tlie  railway  transportation."  *     There  have  been  discrimi- 
nations by  the  common  carriei's  of  the  ocean  as  well  as  by  thef 
railroads.     The  steamship  companies  exclude  all  other  ship-l 
pers,  by  selling  all  their  capacity  to  the  members  of  the  beef  1 
combine,  sometimes  for  months  in  advance.     It  is  useless  for  i 
any  other  shipper  to  apply.  ' 

Property  is  monopoly,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Uuitedj 
States  says.  Those  who  own  the  bread,  meat,  sugar,  salt,  can: 
fix  the  price  at  which  they  will  sell.  They  can  refuse  to  Bell,  i 
It  is  to  these  fellow-men  we  must  pray,  "  Give  us  this  day' 
our  daily  bread."  And  when  we  have  broken  bread  for  thej 
last  time,  we  can  get  entrance  to  our  "  long  home  "  only  by! 
paying  "  exorbitant "  toll  for  our  shrouds  and  our  coflBns  to  \ 
the  "  Undertakers' "  and  the  "  National  Burial  Case  "  associa- 
tions.' 

>  Meat  Products,  United  States  Senate,  1890. 
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CHAPTER  V 
BTBIKING     OIL 

It  was  an  American  idea  to  ^^  strike  oil."  Those  who  knew 
it  as  the  "  slime "  of  Oenesis,  or  used  it  to  stick  together  the 
bricks  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  knelt  to  it  in  the  fire 
temples,  were  content  to  take  it  as  it  rose,  the  easy  gift  of 
nature,  oozing  forth  on  brook  or  spring.  Bat  the  American 
stmck  it. 

The  world,  going  into  partial  eclipse  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ing supply  of  whale  oil,  had  its  lamps  all  ready  for  the  new 
light,  and  industries  beyond  number  needed  only  an  expansion 
of  the  supply. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  with  the  same  genius  that  gave  us  the 
Erie  Canal,  suggested  as  early  as  1814  the  use  of  petroleum  for 
light.  Reichenbach,  the  great  German  chemist,  predicted  in 
1830  that  petroleum  would  yield  an  illuminating  oil  equal  to 
the  finest.  Inventors  and  money-makers  kept  up  close  with 
scientific  investigators  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  America. 

As  early  as  1845  the  manufacture  of  coal-oil,  both  for  light 
and  other  purposes,  had  become  important  in  France.  Selligne 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  secrets  of  petroleum.  His 
name,  says  one  of  his  chroniclers,  ^'  must  forever  remain  insep- 
arably connected  with  that  of  the  manufacture  of  light  from 
oil,  and  to  his  researches  few  have  been  able  to  add." ' 

The  name  of  this  genius  and  benefactor  of  humanity  has  re- 
mained almost  unknown,  except  within  a  small  scientific  world. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  almost  every 
year  between  1834  and  1848  he  came  to  it  with  some  new  dis- 

'  F.  H.  Storer,  Ameriean  Jvwmal  of  8ei€ne€^  toL  xxx.,  1860. 
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covery.  On  one  occasion  he  reminds  his  associates  that  he 
holds  a  patent,  granted  in  1832,  for  making  illnminating  oil 
from  coal,  and  declares  that  the  business  can  be  developed  to 
any  extent  which  commerce  or  the  arts  may  require.  By  1845 
he  had  unlocked  nearly  every  one  of  the  hidden  places  in  which 
this  extraordinary  product  has  stored  its  wonders.  He  found 
oat  how  to  make  illuminating  oil,  illuminating  gas,  lubricating 
oil,  colors,  paraffine  for  candles,  fertilizers,  solvents  for  resin 
for  painters,  healing  washes,  chemicals.  He  had  three  refin- 
eries in  operation  in  the  Department  Saone-et-Loire,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  French  Academy 
in  1840.  He  exhibited  his  oils  in  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1851,  and  twelve  years  before,  in  the  Parisian  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition of  1839,  he  had  crude  and  refined  oils  and  paraffine  to 
show.  '^  Among  the  most  important  objects  of  the  exhibi- 
tion,'' said  its  German  historian.  Yon  Hermann,  ^^  if  they  can 
be  prepared  economically."  This  Selligue  accomplished.  Be- 
tween 1837  and  1843  he  refined  more  than  4,000,000  pounds 
of  oU,  and  50  per  cent,  of  his  product  was  good  illuminating 
oiL 

Before  1850,  the  Scotch  had  succeeded  in  getting  petro- 
leum, called  shale  oil,  out  of  bituminous  coal,  had  found  how 
to  refine  it,  and  had  perfected  lamps  in  which  it  would  bum. 
Joshua  Merrill,  the  pioneer  of  oil  refining  in  this  country, 
with  his  partners,  successfully  refined  petroleum  at  Waltham, 
HmkLj  where  they  established  themselves  in  1853.  The  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  were  making  kerosene  as  early  as  1856 
from  Scotch  coal,'  imported  at  a  cost  of  $20  to  $25  a  ton, 
and  getting  experts  like  Silliman  to  analyze  petroleum,  in  the 
hope  that  somehow  a  supply  of  it  might  be  got.  By  1860 
there  were  sixty -four  of  these  manufactories  in  the  United 
States.  ^^  A  crowd  of  obscure  inventors,"  says  Felix  Foucon, 
in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  MondeSy  ^'with  unremitting  labors 
perfected  the  lamp— when  it  was  premature  to  dream  that 
illomination  by  mineral  oil  should  become  universal."    All 

>  Petroleom  and  lit  Products,  by  8.  F.  Peokham,  U.  a  Census,  18S5,  p.  159. 
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was  ready,  as  the  eminent  English  geologist,  Binney,  said, 
"for  the  start  of  the  vast  American  petroleum  trade."  It 
was  not  a  lack  of  knowledge,  but  a  lack  of  petroleam,  that 
hampered  the  American  manufacturer  before  I860.'  The 
market,  the  capital,  the  consumer,  the  skilled  labor,  the  inven- 
tions, and  science  were  all  waiting  for  "  Colonel "  Drake. 

With  Drake's  success  in  "  striking  oil "  came  to  an  end  the 
period,  lasting  thousands  of  years,  of  fire  temples,  sweep  and 
bucket,  Seneca  oil ;  and  came  to  an  end,  also,  the  Arcadian  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  times — old  though  so  recent — in  which  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  could  say,  "  It  is  not  monopolized  by  any  one, 
but  is  carried  away  freely  by  all  who  care  to  collect  it." 

The  oil  age  begins  characteristically.  As  soon  as  Drake's 
well  had  made  known  its  precious  contents,  horses  began  run- 
ning, and  telegi*am8  flying,  and  money  passing  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  oil  lands  for  the  few  who  knew  from  those  who  did 
not  know.  The  primitive  days  when  "  it  was  not  monopo- 
lized by  any  one  "  were  over.  Thousands  of  derricks  rose  aU 
over  the  territory,  and  oil  scouts  pushed  with  their  compasses 
through  the  forests  of  the  wilderness  in  all  directions.  Wells 
were  bored  all  over  Europe,  as  well  as  America,  wherever 
traces  of  oil  showed  themselves,  sometimes  so  close  together 
that  when  one  was  pumped  it  would  suck  air  from  the 
other. 

As  soon  as  the  petroleum  began  to  flow  out  of  the  ground, 
refineries  started  up  at  every  available  place.  They  were  built 
near  the  wells,  as  at  Titusville  and  Oil  City,  and  near  the  cen- 
tres of  transportation,  such  as  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo,  and  near 
the  points  of  export,  as  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  York. 
Numbers  of  little  establishments  appeared  on  the  Jersey  flats 
opposite  New  York. 

'  There  was  plenty  of  oil  for  every  one  ;  at  one  time  in  1862 
it  was  only  ten  cents  a  barrel.  The  means  of  refining  it  had 
long  before  been  found  by  science  and  were  open  to  all ;  and 
even  poor  men  building  little  stills  could  year  by  year  add  on 

I  Petroleum  and  Its  Producte,  by  S.  F.  Peckham,  U.  a  Census,  1886,  p.  1(MX 
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to  their  works,  increase  their  capital,  and  acquire  the  self-con- 
fidence and  independence  of  successful  men.  The  business 
was  one  of  the  most  attractive  possible  f  o  capital.  ^'  There  is 
no  handsomer  business  than  this  is,"  said  one  of  the  great  mer* 
chants  of  New  York.  "  You  carl  buy  the  (crude)  oil  one  week, 
and  sell  it  the  next  week  refined,  and  you  can  imagine  the 
quantity  of  business  that  can  be  done."  Men  who  understood 
the  business,  he  said,  ^'  if  they  had  not  the  capital  could  get  all 
of  the  money  they  wanted."  * 

Whatever  new  processes  and  contrivances  were  needed  the 
fertile  American  mind  set  about  supplying.  To  carry  the  oil 
in  bulk  on  the  railroads  tubs  on  flat  cars  were  first  used ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  the  tub  was  made  of  iron  instead  of 
wood,  and,  laid  on  its  side  instead  of  bottom,  became  the  tank 
of  the  cylinder  car  now  so  familiar. 

The  fluid  which  lubricates  so  many  other  things  on  their  | 
way  through  the  world  is  easily  made  to  slip  itself  along  to 
market.  General  S.  D.  Kams  was  the  author,*  in  1860,  of  the 
first  suggestion  of  a  pipe  line.  He  planned  only  for  oil  to  run 
down  hill.  Then  Hutchinson,  the  inventor  of  the  Hutchinson 
rotary  pump,  saw  that  oil  could  be  forced  through  by  press- 
are,  and  the  idea  of  the  pipe  line  was  complete.  The  first  suc- 
cessful pipe  line,  put  down  by  Samuel  Van  Syckel,'  ot  Titus- 
ville,  in  1865,  from  Pithole  to  Miller's  Farm,  four  miles,  has 
grown  into  a  net-work  of  thousands  of  miles,  running  through 
the  streets  of  towns,  across  fields  and  door-yards,  under  and 
over  and  beside  roads,  with  trunk  lines  which  extend  from 
the  oil  regions  to  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Buflfalo,  Baltimore, 
New  York,  Williamsport,  Chicago,  and  the  Ohio  River. 

Tliere  was  a  free  market  for  the  oil  as  it  came  out  of  the 
wells  and  out  of  the  refineries,  and  free  competition  between 
buyers  and  sellers,  producers  and  consumers,  manufacturers 
and  traders.    Industries  auxiliary  to  the  main  ones  flourished. 

*  Testimony  of  Simon  Bernheimer,  New  York  Assembly  "  Hepburn  "  Report, 
1879,  p.  8649  and  following. 

*  Petroleum  and  Its  Products,  by  S.  F.  Pcckham,  U.  S.  Census,  1886,  p.  98. 

*  Same,  p.  98. 
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,    Everywhere  the  scene  was  of  expanding  prosperity,  with,  of 

\    course,  the  inevitable  percentage  of  ill- lack  and  miscalcula- 

I    tion ;  bnt  with  the  balance,  on  the  whole,  of  snch  happy  growth 

as  freedom  and  the  bounty  of  nature  have  always  yielded 

when  in  partnership.    The  valleys  of  Pennsylvania  changed 

<«  into  busy  towns  and  oil  fields.    The  highways  were  crowded, 

labor  was  well  employed  at  good  wages,  new  industries  were 

starting  up  on  all  sides,  and  everything  betokened  the  per- 

!    manent  creation  of  a  new  prosperity  for  the  whole  communi- 

y   ty,  like  that  which  came  to  California  and  the  world  with  the 

(    discovery  of  gold. 

But  shadows  of  sunset  began  to  creep  over  the  field  in  its 
morning  time,  and  the  strange  spectacle  came  of  widespread 
ruin  in  an  industry  prospering  by  great  leaps.  Wherever 
men  moved  to  discover  oil  lands,  to  dig  wells,  to  build  refiner- 
ies or  pipe  lines,  to  buy  and  sell  the  oil,  or  to  move  it  to 
market,  a  blight  fell  upon  them. 

The  oil  age  began  in  1860.    As  early  as  1865  strange  per- 
turbations were  felt,  showing  that  some  undiscovered  body 
I    was  pulling  the  others  out  of  their  regular  orbits. 

Before  the  panic  of  1873 — days  of  buoyant  general  prosper- 
ity, with  no  commercial  revulsion  for  a  cause — ^the  citizens  of 
-f  this  industry  began  to  suffer  a  wholesale  loss  of  property  and 
j  business  among  the  refineries  in  Kew  York,  Pittsburg,  Oleve- 
land,  and  elsewhere,  the  wells  of  the  oil  valleys,  and  the 
markets  at  home  and  abroad. 
To  the  building  of  refineries  succeeded  the  spectacle— a 
/  strange  one  for  so  new  a  business— of  the  abandonment  and 
dismantling  of  refineries  by  the  score.  The  market  for  oil, 
crude  and  lefined,  which  had  been  a  natural  one,  began  to 
move  erratically,  by  incalculable  influences.  It  went  down 
when  it  should  have  gone  up  according  to  all  the  known  facts 
of  the  situation,  and  went  up  when  it  should  have  gone  down. 
This  sort  of  experience,  defying  ordinary  calculations  and  virt- 
ues, made  business  men  gamblers. 

^^  We  began  speculating  in  the  hope  that  there  would  be  a 
change  some  time  or  other  for  the  better,"  testified  one  who 
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\aA  gone  into  the  bneineeB  among  the  first,  and  with  ample 
capital  and  expert  skill.' 

The  fright  among  the  people  was  proportionate  to  the 
work  they  had  done  and  the  valne  of  what  they  were  losing. 
Since  the  first  well  was  sunk  the  wilderness  had  become  a 
bnsy  region,  teeming  with  activity  and  endowed  with  wealth. 
In  ten  years  the  business  had  sprung  up  from  nothing  to  a 
net  product  of  6,000,000  barrels  of  oil  a  year,  using  a  capital 
of  $200,000,000  and  supporting  a  population  of  60,000  peo- 
ple. The  people  were  drilling  one  hundred  new  wells  per 
month,  at  an  average  cost  of  $6000  each.  They  had  devised 
the  forms,  and  provided  the  financial  institutions  needed  in 
a  new  business.  They  invented  many  new  and  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivances.  They  had  built  up  towns  and  cities, 
with  schools,  churches,  lyceums,  theatres,  libraries,  boards  of 
trade.  There  were  nine  daily  and  eighteen  weekly  newspa- 
pers published  in  the  region  and  supported  by  it.  All  this 
had  been  created  in  ten  years,  at  a  cost  of  untold  millions 
in  experiments  and  failures,  and  the  more  precious  cost  of 
sacrifice,  suffering,  toil,  and  life. 

The  ripe  fruit  of  all  this  wonderful  development  the  men 
of  the  oil  country  saw  being  snatched  away  from  them.' 

More  than  once  during  these  lean  years,  as  more  than  once 
later,  the  public  alarm  went  to  the  verge  of  violent  outbreak. 
This  ruinous  prosperity  brought  stolid  Pennsylvania  within 
tight  of  civil  war  in  1872,  which  was  the  principal  subject  be- 
fore the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  of  that  year,  and  forced  Oon- 
to  make  an  official  investigation. 

The  New  York  Legislature  followed  Congress  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  with  an  investigation  in  1873. 

^^  There  was  great  popular  excitement.  ...  It  raged  like 
a  violent  fever,''  was  the  description  it  heard  of  the  state  of 
things  in  Pennsylvania.' 

There  were  panics  in  oil  speculation,  bank  failures,  defalca« 

■  TetUmonj,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  214. 

*  ritusTille  Momiftg  Herald,  March  20,  1872. 

*  Testimooy,  Erie  InTestigation,  New  York  Assembly,  1878,  p.  418. 
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tioDB.  Many  committed  snicide.  Hundreds  were  driven  into 
bankruptcy  and  insane  asylums. 

Where  every  one  else  failed,  out  of  this  havoc  and  social 
disorder  one  little  group  of  half  a  dozen  men  were  rising  to 
the  power  and  wealth  which  have  become  the  marvel  of  the 
world.  The  first  of  them  came  tardily  into  the  field  about 
1862.  He  started  a  little  refinery  in  Cleveland,  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  oil  wells.  The  sixty  and  more  manufacturers 
who  had  been  able  to  plant  themselves  before  1860,  when 
they  had  to  distil  coal  into  petroleum  before  they  could  refine 
petroleum  into  kerosene,  had  been  multiplied  into  hundreds 
by  the  arrival  of  petroleum  ready  made  from  below.  Some 
of  the  richest  and  most  successful  business  men  of  the  country 
had  preceded  him  and  were  flourishing.'  He  had  been  a  book- 
keeper, and  then  a  partner,  in  a  very  small  country-produce 
store  in  Cleveland.  As  described  by  his  counsel  some  years 
later,  he  was  a  "  man  of  brains  and  energy  without  money.*' 
With  him  were  his  brother  and  an  English  mechanic.  The 
mechanic  was  bought  out  later,  as  all  the  expert  skill  needed 
could  be  got  for  wages,  which  were  cheaper  than  dividends.* 
Two  or  three  years  later  another  partner  was  added,  who 
began  life  as  ''a  clerk  in  a  country  store,"'  and  had  been 
in  salt  and  lumber  in  the  West.  A  young  man,  who  had 
been  in  the  oil  region  only  eleven  years,  and  for  two  of  the 
eleven  had  been  errand-boy  and  bookkeeper  in  a  mixed  oil 
and  merchandise  business,*  a  lawyer,  a  railroad  man,  a  cotton 
broker,  a  farm  laborer  who  had  become  refiner,  were  admit- 
ted at  various  times  into  the  ruling  coterie. 

The  revolution  which  revolved  all  the  freemen  of  this  in- 
dustry down  a  vortex  had  no  sooner  begun  than  the  public 
began  to  show  its  agitation  through  every  organ.    The  specta- 

*  TesUmoDj  of  Simon  Bernheimer,  New  York  Assembly  "  Hepburn  *'  Eeport^ 
1879,  p.  8548. 

*  TestimoDj,  Freight  Discriminations,  Ohio  House  of  BepresentaiiTes,  1879,  ppi 
184-6. 

*  Testimonj,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  804. 

«  Testimony,  Pennsylvania  Tax  Case,  1888,  p.  486. 
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cJe  of  a  few  men  at  the  centre  of  things,  in  oflSces  rich  with 
plate  glass  and  velvet  plnsh,  singing  a  siren  song  which  drew 
all  their  competitors  to  bankruptcy  or  insanity  or  other  forms  of 
"  co-operation,"  did  not  progress,  as  it  might  have  done  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  unnoticed  save  by  those  who  were  the  immedi- 
ate sufferers.  Tlie  new  democracy  began  questioning  the  new 
wealth.  Town  meetings,  organizations  of  trades  and  special 
interests,  grand  juries,  committees  of  State  legislatures  and  of  '^ 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives,  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  have  been  in  almost  constant  action 
and  inquiry  since  and  because. 

It  was  before  the  Committee  of  Commerce  of  the  National 
House  of  Bepreeentatives  in  1872  that  the  first  authentic  evi- 
dence was  obtained  of  the  cause  of  the  singular  ruin  which 
was  overwhelming  so  fair  a  field.  This  investigation  in  1872 
was  suppressed  after  it  had  gone  a  little  way.  Congress  said, 
Investigate.  Another  power  said.  Don't  investigate.  But  it 
was  not  stopped  until  the  people  had  found  out  that  they  and 
the  production,  refining,  and  transportation  of  their  oil — the 
whole  oil  industry,  not  alone  of  the  valleys  where  the  petrole- 
um was  found,  but  of  the  districts  where  it  was  manufactured, 
and  the  markets  where  it  was  bought  and  sold,  and  the  ports 
from  which  it  was  shipped  abroad — had  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  secret  "contract"*  between  certain  citizens.  The 
high  contracting  parties  to  this  treaty  for  the  disposal  of  an  in- 
dustrial province  were,  on  one  side,  all  the  great  railroad  com- 
panies, without  whose  services  the  oil,  crude  or  refined,  could 
not  be  moved  to  refineries,  markets,  or  ports  of  shipment  on 
river,  lake,  or  ocean.  On  the  other  side  was  a  body  of  thirteen 
men,  "not  one  of  whom  lived  in  the  oil  regions,  or  was  an 
owner  of  oil  wells  or  oil  lands,"  who  had  associated  themselves 
for  the  control  of  the  oil  business  under  the  winning  name  of  ^ 
the  South  Improvement  Company.' 


>  This  contract  is  printed  in  full  in  Exhibits,  New  York  Assembly  ''  Uepbum" 
Report,  1879,  pp.  418-51,  and  Trust  Report,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  367-61. 
*  TmstA,  Congress,  1888,  p.  358. 
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By  this  contract  the  railroads  had  agreed  with  this  company 
of  citizens  as  follows : 

1.  To  double  freight  rates. 

2.  Not  to  charge  them  the  increase. 

3.  To  give  them  the  increase  collected  from  all  competitors. 

4.  To  make  any  other  changes  of  rates  necessary  to  guaran- 
tee their  success  in  business. 

5.  To  destroy  their  competitors  by  high  freight  rates. 

6.  To  spy  out  the  details  of  their  competitors'  business. 
The  increase  in  rates  in  some  cases  was  to  be  more  than 

double.'  These  higher  rates  were  to  be  ostensibly  charged  to 
aU  shippers,  including  the  thirteen  members  of  the  South  Im- 
provement Company ;  but  that  fraternity  only  did  not  have 
to  pay  them  really.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  increase  it  paid 
was  to  be  paid  back  again — a  ^'  rebate." '  The  increase  paid 
by  every  one  else — "on  all  transported  by  other  parties" — 
was  not  paid  back.  It  was  to  be  kept,  but  not  by  the  rail- 
roads. These  were  to  hand  that,  too,  over  to  the  South  Im- 
provement Company. 

This  secret  arrangement  made  the  actual  rate  of  the  South 
Improvement  Company  much  lower — sometimes  half,  some- 
times less  than  half,  what  all  others  paid.  The  railroad  offi- 
cials were  not  to  collect  these  enhanced  freight  rates  from 
the  unsuspecting  subjects  of  this  "  contract "  to  turn  them 
into  the  treasury  of  the  railroads.  They  were  to  give  them 
over  to  the  gentlemen  who  called  themselves  "South  Im- 
provement Company."  The  "principle"  was  that  the  railp 
road  was  not  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  additional  charge  it 
made  to  the  people.  No  matter  how  high  the  railroads  put  the 
rates  to  the  community,  not  the  railroads,  but  the  Improvement 
Company,  was  to  get  the  gain.  The  railroads  bound  them- 
selves to  charge  every  one  else  the  highest  nominal  rates  men- 
tioned. "  They  shall  not  be  less,"  was  the  stipulation.  They 
might  be  more  up  to  any  point ;  but  less  they  must  not  be.' 

The  rate  for  carrying  petroleum  to  Cleveland  to  be  refined 

"  Art.  a,  sec  8.  •  Art.  «,  sec.  4.  *  Art.  2,  sec.  6. 
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was  to  be  advanced,  for  instance,  to  80  cents  a  barrel.  When 
paid  bj  the  South  Improvement  Company,  40  cents  of  the  80 
were  to  be  refunded  to  it ;  when  paid  by  any  one  else,  the 
40  cents  were  not  merely  not  to  be  refunded,  but  to  be  paid 
over  to  his  competitor,  this  aspiring  self-improvement  com- 
pany.' The  charge  on  refined  oil  to  Boston  was  increased  to 
$3.07 ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany was  to  get  back  a  rebate  of  $1.32  on  every  barrel  it 
sent  to  Boston,  and  on  every  barrel  any  one  else  sent.  The 
South  Improvement  Company  was  to  receive  sums  ranging 
from  40  cents  to  $1.32,  and  averaging  a  dollar  a  barrel  on 
all  shipments,  whether  made  by  itself  or  by  others.  This 
would  give  the  company  an  income  of  a  dollar  a  day  on 
every  one  of  the  18,000  barrels  then  being  produced  daily, 
whether  its  members  drilled  for  it,  or  piped  it,  or  stored  it, 
or  refined  it,  or  not. 

To  pay  money  to  the  railroads  for  them  to  pay  back  was 
seen  to  be  a  waste  of  time,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  South 
Improvement  Company  for  its  members  should  deduct  from 
the  ostensible  rate  the  amount  to  be  refunded,  and  pay  the  rail- 
roads only  the  difference.  Simplification  could  not  go  further. 
The  South  Improvement  Company  was  not  even  to  be  put  to 
the  inoonvenienoe  of  waiting  for  the  railroads  to  collect  and 
render  to  it  the  tribute  exacted  for  its  benefit  from  all  the 
other  shippers.  It  was  given  the  right  to  figure  out  for  its 
members  what  the  tribute  would  amount  to,  and  pay  it  to 
them  out  of  the  money  they  owed  the  railroads  for  freight,  and 
then  pay  the  railroad  what  was  left,  if  there  was  any  left.* 
The  railroads  agreed  to  supply  them  with  all  the  information 
needed  for  thus  figuring  out  the  amount  of  this  tribute,  and 
to  spy  out  for  them  besides  other  important  details  of  their 
competitors'  business.  They  agreed  to  make  reports  every 
day  to  the  South  Improvement  Company  of  all  the  shipments 
by  other  persons,  with  full  particulars  as  to  how  much  was 
shipped,  who  shipped,  and  to  whom,  and  so  on.* 

I  Art.  i,  Sec.  4.  '  The  same.  *  Art.  2,  Sec.  8. 
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The  detective  agency  thus  established  bj  the  railroads  to 
spy  out  the  business  of  a  whole  trade  was  to  send  its  reports 
"  daily  to  the  principal  oflBce  "  of  the  thirteen  gentlemen.  If 
the  railroads,  forgetting  their  obligations  to  the  thirteen  disci* 
pies,  made  any  reduction  in  any  manner  to  anybody  else,  the 
company,  as  soon  as  it  was  found  out,  could  deduct  the  same 
amount  from  its  secret  rate/  If  the  open  rate  to  the  public 
went  down,  the  secret  rate  was  to  go  down  as  much.  For  the 
looks  of  things,  it  was  stipulated  that  any  one  else  who  could 
furnish  an  equal  amount  of  transportation  should  have  the 
same  rates ;'  but  the  possibility  that  any  one  should  ever  be  able 
to  furnish  an  equal  amount  of  transportation  was  fully  taken 
care  of  in  another  section  clinching  it  all. 

The  railway  managers,  made  kings  of  the  road  by  the  grant 
to  them  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  State,  covenanted,  in 
order  to  make  their  friends  kings  of  light,  that  they  would 
"  maintain  the  business  "  of  the  South  Improvement  Company 
^^  against  loss  or  injury  by  competition,"  so  that  it  should  be 
'^a  remunerative"  and  ^^a  full  and  regular  business,"  and 
pledged  themselves  to  put  the  rates  of  freight  up  or  down,  as 

I  might  be  "  necessary  to  overcome  such  competition."  *  Contracts 
to  this  effect,  giving  the  South  Improvement  Company  the  sole 
right  for  five  years  to  do  business  between  the  oil  wells  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  were  made  with  it  by  the  Erie,  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern, the  Pennsylvania,  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and 

.  their  connections,  thus  controlling  the  industry  north,  south, 
east,  west,  and  abroad.  The  conti*acts  in  every  case  bound 
all  the  roads  owned  or  leased  by  the  railroads  concerned/ 
The  contracts  were  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  On 
the  oil  business  of  that  year,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  Congress  figured  out  from  the  testimony,  the 
railroad  managers  could  collect  an  increase  of  $7,500,000  in 
freights,  of  which  they  were  to  hand  over  to  the  South  Im- 

»  Art.  2,  Sec.  6.  ^  Art.  8.  »  Art  4. 

*  ExhibiU,  New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn  "  Report,  pp.  418-61. 
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provement  Company  $6,000,000,  and  pay  into  the  treaenry  of 
their  employers — the  railways — only  $1,600,000. 

The  contract  was  signed  for  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  by  its  vice-president,  but  tliis  agree- 
ment to  kill  off  a  whole  trade  was  too  little  or  too  usual  to 
make  any  impression  on  his  mind.  When  publicly  interro- 
gated about  it  he  could  not  remember  having  seen  or  signed  it.* 

"The  effect  of  this  contract,"  the  vice-president  of  the  Erie 
Railway  Company  was  asked,  "  would  have  been  a  complete 
monopoly  in  the  oil-carrying  trade  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  a  complete  monopoly." ' 

Of  the  thirteen  members  of  the  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany  which  was  to  be  given  this  "complete  monopoly,"  ten 
were  found  later  to  be  active  members  of  the  oil  trust.  They 
were  then  seeking  that  control  of  the  light  of  the  world  which 
it  lias  obtained.  Among  these  ten  were  the  president,  vice- 
president,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  a  majority  of  the  directors 
of  the  oil  trust  into  which  the  improvement  company  after- 
wards passed  by  transmigration.  Any  closer  connection  there 
could  not  be.     One  was  the  other. 

The  ablest  and  most  painstaking  investigation  which  has 
ever  been  had  in  this  country  into  the  management  of  the 
railroads  found  and  officially  reported  to  the  same  effect : 

*^The  controlling  spirits  of  both  organizations  being  the 
same."  * 

The  freight  rates  were  raised  as  agreed  and  without  notice. 
Rumors  had  been  heard  of  what  was  coming.  The  public 
would  not  believe  anything  so  incredible.  But  the  oil  regions 
were  electrified  by  the  news,  February  26,  that  telegrams  had 
been  sent  from  railroad  headquarters  to  their  freight  agents 
advising  them  of  new  rates,  to  take  effect  immediately,  mak- 
ing the  cost  of  shipping  oil  as  much  again  as  it  had  been. 
The  popular  excitement  which  broke  out  on  the  same  day  and 


»  New  York  ABsembly  "  Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  p.  1566. 

•  Testimony,  Erie  Investigation,  New  York  Assembly,  1873,  p.  800. 

"New  York  Assembly  "  Hepburn "  Report,  1879,  p.  42. 
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^^  raged  like  a  yiolent  fever  "  became  a  national  sensation.  The 
Titnsville  Momi/ng  Herald  of  March  20, 1872,  announces  thai 
^'  the  railroads  to  the  oil  regions  have  already  pat  np  their 
New  York  freight  from  $1.25  to  $2.84,  an  advance  of  over  one 
hundred  per  cent."  Asked  what  reason  the  railroads  gave  for 
increasing  their  rates,  a  shipper  said,  "  They  gave  no  reason ; 
they  telegraphed  the  local  roads  to  put  np  the  rates  immedi- 
ately." This  advance,  the  superintendents  of  the  railroads 
told  complaining  shippers,  had  been  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  South  Improvement  Company,  and  they  had  been 
instructed  to  make  their  monthly  collections  of  oil  freights 
from  that  concern. 

The  evidence  even  seems  to  show  that  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company  was  so  anxious  for  the  dance  of  death  to  be- 
gin that  it  got  the  freight  agents  by  personal  influence  to 
order  the  increased  rates  before  the  time  agreed  upon  with 
the  higher  oflScials.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  have 
the  public  believe  that  the  contracts,  though  sealed,,  signed, 
delivered,  and  put  into  effect,  as  the  advance  in  rates  most 
practically  demonstrated,  had  really  not  been  put  into  effect. 
The  quibbles  with  which  the  president  of  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company  sought  to  give  that  impossible  color  to  the 
affair  before  the  committee  of  Congress  drew  upon  him  mors 
than  one  stinging  rebuke  from  the  chairman  of  the  committeoi 

''  During  your  whole  examination  there  has  not  been  a  direct 
answer  given  to  a  question."  "  I  wish  to  say  to  you,"  said  the 
chairman,  "  that  such  equivocation  is  unworthy  of  yon." 

The  plea  needs  no  answer,  but  if  it  did,  the  language  of  the 
railroad  men  themselves  supplies  one  that  cannot  be  bettered. 
To  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  had  telegraphed 
them  for  information  ^'  at  once,  as  the  excitement  is  intense, 
and  we  fear  violence  and  destruction  of  property,"  General 
McClellan,  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  replied  that 
the  contract  was  ^^  cancelled ;"  President  Clark,  of  the  Lake 
Shore,  that  it  was  '^  formally  abrogated  and  cancelled ;"  Chair- 
man Homer  Ramsdell,  of  the  Erie,  that  it  was  ^'  abrogated  f 
Vice-president  Thomas  Scott,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
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that  it  was  "  terminated  oflSciallj ;"  *  Vice-president  Vanderbilt, 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Kiver  Railroad,  that  it 
was  ^^  cancelled  with  all  the  railroads." 

Contracts  that  were  not  complete  and  in  force  would  not 
need  to  be  "cancelled"  and  "abrogated"  and  "terminated." 
These  annooncements  were  backed  up  by  a  telegram  from  the 
future  head  of  the  oil  trust  then  incubating,  in  which  he  said 
of  his  company :  "  This  company  holds  no  contracts  with  the 
railroad  companies."*  But  in  1879  its  secretary,  called  upon 
by  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  produce  the  contracts  the  com- 
pany had  with  the  railroads,  showed,  among  others,  one  cov- 
ering the  very  date  of  this  denial  in  1872.* 

Before  Congress  the  South  Improvement  Company  sought 
to  shelter  themselves  behind  the  plea  that  "  their  calculation 
was  to  get  all  the  refineries  in  the  country  into  the  company. 
There  was  no  difEerence  made,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  in 
favor  of  or  against  any  refinery ;  they  were  all  to  come  in 
alike." 

How  they  "were  all  to  be  taken  in"  the  contract  itself 
showed.  It  bound  the  South  Improvement  Company  "to 
expend  large  sums  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  works  for 
refining,"  and  one  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  railroads  for 
making  the  contract  was  "  to  encourage  the  outlay."  Upon 
what  footing  buyer  and  seller  would  meet  in  these  purchases 
when  the  buyer  had  a  secret  arrangement  like  this  with  the 
owners  of  the  sole  way  to  and  from  wells,  refineries,  and 
markets,  one  does  not  need  to  be  "  a  business  man "  to  see. 
The  would-be  owners  had  a  power  to  pry  the  property  of  the 
real  owners  out  of  their  hands. 

One  of  the  Cleveland  manufacturers  who  had  sold  was  asked 
why  he  did  so  by  the  New  York  Legislature.  They  had  been 
very  prosperous,  he  said ;  their  profits  had  been  ^30,000  to 
$45,000  a  year ;  but  their  prosperity  had  come  to  a  sudden  stop.* 

>New  Tork  Assembly  ** Hepburn''  Report,  1879,  Exhibits,  p.  418. 
*Beport  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Petroleum  Producers'  Union,  1879^ 
p.  28.  'Testimonj,  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  1879,  p.  267. 

^Teitii&ony,  New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  p.  2625. 
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"  From  the  time  that  it  was  well  understood  in  the  trade 
that  the  South  Improvement  Company  had  ....  grappled 
the  entire  transportation  of  oil  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard 
....  we  were  all  kind  of  paralyzed,  perfectly  paralyzed ; 
we  conld  not  operate The  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany, or  some  one  representing  them,  had  a  drawback  of  a 
dollar,  sometimes  seventy  cents,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  and  we  were  working  against  that  difference."  * 

It  was  a  difference,  he  said,  which  destroyed  their  business. 

He  went  to  the  oflBcials  of  the  Erie  and  of  the  New  York 
Central  to  try  to  get  freight  rates  that  would  permit  him  to 
continue  in  business.  ^'I  got  no  satisfaction  at  all,"  he  said; 
"  I  am  too  good  a  friend  of  yours,"  said  the  representative  of 
the  New  York  Central,  "  to  advise  you  to  have  anything  fur- 
ther to  do  with  this  oil  trade." 

"  Do  you  pretend  that  you  won't  carry  for  me  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  you  will  carry  for  anybody  else?" 

^'  I  am  but  human,"  the  freight  agent  replied. 

He  saw  the  man  who  was  then  busily  organizing  the  South 
Improvement  Company.  He  was  non-committal.  "  I  got  no 
satisfaction,  except  'You  better  sell,  you  better  get  clear.' 
Kind  of  8vh  rosa  :    '  Better  sell  out,  no  help  for  it.'  " 

His  firm  was  outside  the  charmed  circle,  and  had  to  choose 
between  selling  and  dying.  Last  of  all,  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  president  of  the  all-conquering  oil  company,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  purchase  of  their  works.  "  He  was  the  only  party 
that  would  buy.     He  offered  me  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  on 

the  construction  account,  and  we  sold  out He  made 

this  expression,  I  remember :  '  I  have  ways  of  making  money 
that  you  know  nothing  of.' " 

For  the  works,  which  were  producing  $30,000  to  $45,000  a 
year  profit,  and  which  they  considered  worth  $150,000,  they 
received  $65,000. 

'^  Did  you  ascertain  in  the  trade,"  he  was  asked, ''  what  was 
the  average  rate  that  was  paid  for  refineries  ?" 

>  Testimony,  New  York  Asuemblj  **Hepbarxi*'  Report,  1879,  p.  2521 
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"  That  was  aboat  the  figure Fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.^' 

"  It  was  that  or  nothing,  was  it  not  ?" 

"  That  or  nothing." 

The  freight  rates  had  been  raised  in  February.  This  sale 
followed  in  three  weeks. 

"  I  would  not  have  sold  out,"  he  told  the  Legislature,  "  if  I 
conld  have  got  a  fair  show  with  the  railways.  My  business, 
instead  of  being  an  enterprise  to  buy  and  sell,  became  degraded 
into  running  after  the  railways  and  getting  an  equal  chance 
with  others."  * 

"  The  only  party  that  would  buy  "  gave  his  explanation  a 
few  years  later  of  the  centralization  of  this  business. 

"  Some  time  in  the  year  1872,"  he  swore,  "  when  the  refin- 
ing business  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  small  refiners,  and  was  unproductive  of  profit,'  it 
was  deemed  advisable  by  many  of  the  persons  engaged  therein, 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  to  concentrate  the  business,  and  as- 
sociate their  joint  capital  therein.  The  state  of  the  business 
was  such  at  that  time  that  it  could  not  be  retained  profitably 
at  the  city  of  Cleveland,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  points 
nearer  the  oil  regions  were  enjoying  privileges  not  shared  by 
refiners  at  Cleveland,  and  could  produce  refined  oil  at  a  much 
less  rate  than  could  be  done  at  this  point.  It  was  a  well<un- 
derstood  fact  at  that  time  among  refiners  that  soilie  arrange- 
ment would  have  to  be  made  to  economize  and  concentrate 
the  business,  or  ruinous  losses  would  not  only  occur  to  the 
refiners  themselves,  but  ultimately  Cleveland,  as  a  point  of  re- 
fining oil,  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  At  that  time  those 
most  prominently  engaged  in  the  business  here  consulted  to- 
gether, and  as  a  result  thereof  several  of  the  refiners  conveyed  " 
to  his  company,  then  as  always  the  centre  of  the  centralization, 
"  their  refineries,  and  had  the  option,  in  pay  therefor,  to  take 
stock  "  in  this  company,  "  at  par,  or  to  take  cash."  This  com- 
pany, he  continued,  ''had  no  agency  in  creating  this  state  of 
things  which  made  that  change  in  the  refining  business  neces- 

>  TestimoDy,  New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  pp.  2626-35. 
*  See  ch.  xxxiL  for  *'  the  state  of  tlie  business  "  "  unproductive  of  profit/' 
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saiy  at  that  time,  but  the  same  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
trade,  nor  did  it  in  the  negotiations  which  followed  use  any  un- 
due or  unfair  means,  but  in  all  cases,  to  the  general  satisfaction 
of  those  whose  refineries  were  acquired,  the  full  value  thereof , 
either  in  stock  or  cash,  was  paid  as  the  parties  preferred."  ^ 

The  producers  were  not  to  fare  any  better  than  the  refiners. 
The  president  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  said  to  a 
representative  of  the  oil  regions  substantially:  '^We  want 
you  producers  to  make  out  a  correct  statement  of  the  average 
production  of  each  well,  and  the  exact  cost  per  barrel  to  pro- 
duce the  oil.  Then  we  propose  to  allow  you  a  fair  price  for 
the  oil." 

Within  forty -eight  hours  after  the  freight  rates  were 
raised,  according  to  programme,  '^  the  entire  business  of  the 
oil  regions,"  the  Titusville  Herald^  March  20, 1872,  reported, 
^^  became  paralyzed.  Oil  went  down  to  a  point  seventy  cents 
below  the  cost  of  production.  The  boring  of  new  wells  is 
suspended,  existing  wells  were  shut  down.  The  business  in 
Cleveland  stopped  almost  altogether.  Thousands  of  men 
were  thrown  out  of  work." 
^  The  people  rose.  Their  uprising  and  its  justification  were 
described  to  the  Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1873  by  a  brilliant  "anti-monopolist,"  "a  rising  lawyer"  of 
Franklin,  Venango  Co.  The  principal  subject  to  which  he 
called  the  attention  of  his  fellow  •  members  was  the  South 
Improvement  Company,  and  the  light  it  threw  on  the  prob- 
lems of  livelihood  and  liberty.  Quoting  the  decision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  in  the  Sanf ord  case,*  he  said : 

"That  is  the  law  in  Pennsylvania  to-day.  But  in  spite  of  this  decision, 
and  in  spite  of  the  law,  we  well  know  that  almost  every  railroad  in  this 
State  has  been  in  the  habit,  and  is  to-day  in  the  habit,  of  granting  special 
privileges  to  individuals,  to  companies  in  which  the  directors  of  such  raU- 
roads  are  interested,  to  particular  business,  and  to  particular  localities. 
We  well  know  that  it  is  their  habit  to  break  down  certain  localities,  and 

I  Standard  Oil  Company  vt.  W.  C.  Seofield  H  al.     Court  of  Common  PImi, 
Oajrahoga  Oountj,  0.    AtBdavit  of  the  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
•  11  Harris. 
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build  up  others,  to  break  down^certaib  men  in  business  and  to  build  up 
oibers,  to  monopolize  certain  business  themselves  by  means  of  the  numer- 
ous corporations  which  they  own  and  control,  and  all  this  in  spite  of  the 
law,  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

"The  South  Improvement  Company's  scheme  would  give  that  corpo- 
ration the  monopoly  of  the  entire  oil  business  of  this  State,  amounting  to 
$20,000,000  a  year.  That  corporation  was  created  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  along  with  at  least  twenty  others,  under  the  name  of  improve- 
ment companies,  within  a  few  years  past,  all  of  which  corporations  con- 
tain the  names  as  original  corporators  of  men  who  may  be  found  in  and 
about  the  ofSce  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in  Philadelphia, 
when  not  lobbying  at  Harrisburg.  The  railroads  took  but  one  of  those  char- 
ters which  they  got  from  the  Legislature,  and  by  means  of  that  struck  a 
deadly  blow  at  one  of  the  greatest  interests  of  the  State.  Their  scheme 
was  contrary  to  law,  but  before  the  legal  remedy  could  have  been  applied, 
the  oil  business  would  have  lain  prostrate  at  their  feet,  had  it  not  been  pre- 
vented by  an  uprising  of  the  people,  by  the  threatenings  of  a  mob,  if  you 
please,  by  threatening  to  destroy  property,  and  by  actually  commencing  to 
destroy  the  property  of  the  railroad  company,  and  had  the  companies  not 
canoeUed  the  contract  which  Scott  and  Yanderbilt  and  others  had  entered 
into,  I  venture  to  say  there  would  not  have  been  one  mile  of  railroad  track 
left  in  the  County  of  Venango— the  people  had  come  to  that  pitch  of  des- 
peration. .  .  .  Unless  we  can  give  the  people  a  remedy  for  this  evil  of  dis- 
criminations in  freight,  they  will  sooner  or  later  take  the  remedy  into  their 
own  hands."  * 

SooD  after  this  attorney  for  the  people  was  promoted  from 
the  poor  pay  of  patriotism  to  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  place  of  counsel  for 
the  principal  members  of  the  combination,  whose  inwardness 
he  had  descried  with  such  hawk-eye  powers  of  vision.  Later, 
as  their  counsel,  he  drafted  the  famous  trust  agreement  of 
1882. 

The  South  Improvement  Company  was  formed  January 
2d.  The  agreement  with  the  railroads  was  evidently  already 
worked  out  in  its  principal  details,  for  the  complicated  con- 
tracts were  formally  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  January 
18th.  The  agreed  increase  of  freights  went  into  effect  Feb- 
ruary 26th.     The  pacific  insurrection  of  the  people  began 

*  Debates  of  the  Ck>nstitational  OonTention  of  PennsjWania,  1873,  v.  8,  ppi 
»fti-S. 
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with  an  impromptn  mass-meeting  at  Titusville  the  next  day, 
February  27th.  Influential  delegations,  or  committees,  on 
transportation,  legislation,  conference  with  press,  pipe  lines, 
arresting  of  drilling,  etc.,  were  set  to  work  by  the  organization 
thus  spontaneously  formed  by  the  people.  A  complete  em- 
bargo was  placed  on  sales  of  oil  at  any  price  to  the  men  who 
had  made  the  hateful  bargain  with  the  railroads.  The  oil 
country  was  divided  into  sixteen  districts,  in  each  of  which 
the  producers  elected  a  local  committee,  and  over  all  these 
was  an  executive  committee  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  local  committees — one  from  each.  No  oil  was  sold 
to  be  used  within  any  district  except  to  those  buyers  whom 
the  local  committee  recommended ;  no  oil  was  sold  to  be 
exported  or  refined  outside  the  district,  except  to  such  buyers 
as  the  executive  committee  permitted.  One  cent  a  barrel  was 
paid  by  each  producer  into  a  general  fund  for  the  expenses 
of  the  organization. 

Steps  were  taken  to  form  a  company  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  subscribed  by  the  producers,  to  advance  money,  on 
the  security  of  their  oil,  to  those  producers  who  did  not  want 
to  sell. 

Able  lawyers  were  employed  and  sent  with  the  committees 
to  all  the  important  capitals — Harrisburg,  Washington,  the 
offices  of  the  railway  companies.  The  flow  of  oil  was  checked, 
the  activities  of  the  oil  world  brought  near  a  stop. 

Monday,  March  16th,  by  the  influence  of  the  Washington 
committee,  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  Scofield,  ordering  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  South  Improvement  Company.  Immedi- 
ately upon  this  the  frightened  participants  cancelled  the  eon- 
tracts.  By  the  26th  of  March  the  representatives  of  the 
people  had  secured  a  pledge  in  writing  from  the  five  great 
railroads  concerned  of  "  perfect  equality,"  and  "  no  rebates, 
drawbacks,  or  other  arrangements,"  in  favor  of  any  one  there- 
after. March  30th,  Congress  began  the  investigation  which 
brought  to  light  the  evidence  of  the  contracts,  and  meanwhile 
the  committees   on  legislation  and  pipe  lines  were  securing 
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from  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  the  repeal  of  the  South 
Improvement  Company  charter,  and  the  passage  of  a  '^  so- 
called"  Free  Pipe  Line  law,  discovered  afterwards  to  be 
worthless  on  account  of  amendments  shrewdly  inserted  by  the 
enemy. 

It  was  an  uprising  of  the  people,  passionate  but  intelligent 
and  irresistible,  if  the  virtue  of  the  members  held  good.  Un- 
til April  9th  the  non-intercourse  policy  was  stiffly  and  suc- 
cessfully maintained.  But  by  that  time  one  man  had  been 
found  among  the  people  who  was  willing  to  betray  the  move- 
ment. This  man,  in  consideration  of  an  extra  price,  violating 
his  producer's  pledge,  sold  to  some  of  those  concerned  in  the 
South  Improvement  Company  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  as  they 
at  once  took  pains  to  let  the  people  know.  The  seller  hoped 
to  ship  it  quietly,  but,  of  course,  the  object  in  buying  and 
paying  this  additional  price  was  to  have  it  shipped  openly, 
and  the  members  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  in- 
sisted that  it  should  be  done  so.' 

This  treachery  had  the  effect  planned.  Every  one  became 
sospiciouB  that  his  neighbor  would  be  the  next  deserter,  and 
would  get  the  price  he  would  like  to  have  for  himself.  To 
prevent  a  stampede,  the  leaders  called  a  mass-meeting.  Re- 
ports were  made  to  it  of  what  had  been  done  in  Congress,  the 
Legislature,  and  the  other  railway  offices ;  the  telegrams  al- 
ready referred  to  were  read  affirming  the  cancellation  of  the 
contracts.  Amid  manifestations  of  tumultuous  approbation 
and  delight  the  embargo  on  the  sale  of  oil  was  declared  raised. 

"  We  do  what  we  must,"  says  Emerson,  "  and  call  it  by  the 
beet  name  poesible."  The  people,  as  every  day  since  has 
shown,  grasped  the  shell  of  victory  to  find  within  the  kernel 
of  defeat. 

The  committee  of  Congress  noticed  when  the  contracts 
were  afterwards  shown  to  it,  that  though  they  had  been  so 
widely  declared  to  be  "cancelled,"  they  had  not  been  can- 
celled, but  were  as  fresh — seals,  stamps,  signatures  and  all — as 

>  Testimony,  New  York  Asaembljr  "Uepburu  "  Report,  1879,  p.  2766. 
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the  day  they  were  made.  This  little  circamfltance  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  whole  proceeding.  Both  parties  to  this  scheme  to 
give  the  use  of  the  highways  as  a  privilege  to  a  few,  and 
through  this  privilege  to  make  the  pnrsait  of  livelihood  a 
privilege,  theirs  exclusively — the  railroad  officials  on  one  side, 
and  their  beneficiaries  of  the  South  Improvement  Company 
on  the  other — were  resolute  in  their  determination  to  carry 
out  their  purpose.  All  that  follows  of  this  story  is  but  the 
recital  of  the  sleuth-like  tenacity  with  whidi  this  trail  of  fabu- 
lous wealth  has  been  followed. 

The  chorus  of  cancellation  from  the  railroads  came  from 
those  who  had  meant  never  to  cancel,  really.  In  their  nego- 
tiations with  the  representatives  of  the  people  they  had  con- 
tested to  the  last  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme.  "  Their 
friendliness"  to  it  '^  was  so  apparent,"  the  Committee  of  the 
Producers  reported,  '*  that  we  could  expect  little  considera- 
tion at  their  hands," '  and  the  committee  became  satisfied  that 
the  railroads  had  made  a  new  contract  among  themselves  like 
that  of  the  South  Improvement  Company,  and  to  take  its 
place.  Its  head  frankly  avowed  before  the  Investigating  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  their  intention  of  going  ahead  with  the 
plan.  "  They  are  all  convinced  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  organize  upon  the  basis  on  which  the  South 
Improvement  Company  was  organized,  including  both  pro- 
ducers and  refiners." 

This  conviction  has  been  faithfully  lived  up  to.  Under 
the  name  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  the  arrange- 
ment was  ostentatiously  abandoned,  because  to  persist  in  it 
meant  civil  war  in  the  oil  country  as  the  rising  young  anti- 
monopolist  lawyer  pointed  out  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Mark  Twain,  in  describing  the  labors  of  the  mission- 
aries in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  says  they  were  so  sucoessfol 
that  the  vices  of  the  natives  no  longer  exist  in  name— only 
in  reality.  As  every  page  will  show,  this  contract  no  longer 
exists  in  name — only  in  reality.    In  the  oil  world,  and  in  eyerj 

*  Report  of  Executive  Committee  of  the  Petrolettm  Produoera*  Union,  Wl%, 
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other  important  department  of  onr  industrial  life — in  food, 
foel,  shelter,  clothing,  transportation,'  this  contract,  in  its  va- 
rious new  shapes,  has  been  kept  steadily  at  work  gerryman- 
dering the  livelihoods  of  the  people. 

The  men  who  had  organized  the  Sonth  Improvement  Com- 
pany paid  the  pnblic  revolt  the  deference  of  denial,  though 
not  of  desistance.  The  company  had  got  a  charter,  organized 
under  it,  collected  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  subscription  for 
stock,  made  contracts  with  the  railroads,  held  meetings  of  the 
directors,  who  approved  of  the  contracts  and  had  received 
the  benefits  of  the  increase  of  freights  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  agreement.  This  was  shown  by  the  testimony  of  its  own 
officers.* 

Bat  ^^  the  company  never  did  a  dollar's  worth  of  business," 
the  Secretary  of  the  Light  of  the  World  told  Congress,'  and 
^  there  was  never  the  slightest  connection  between  the  South 
Improvement  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company,"  the 
president  of  the  latter  and  the  principal  member  of  both  said 
in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Warldy  of  March  29, 1890. 
^  The  Sonth  Improvement  Company  died  in  embryo.  It  was 
never  completely  organized,  and  never  did  any  business.  It 
was  partly  bom,  died,  and  was  buried  in  1872,"  etc. 

Still  later,  before  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  in  1888,  he  was  asked  about  ^'  the  Southern  Improve- 
ment Company." 

^*  There  was  such  a  company  t" 

^  I  have  heard  of  such  a  company." 

"  Were  you  not  in  it  ?" 

"I  was  not."* 

So  help  me  Ood ! 

At  almost  the  moment  of  this  denial  in  New  York,  an  as- 
sociate in  this  and  all  his  other  kindred  enterprises,  asked 
before  Congress  who  made  up  the  South  Improvement  Com- 

>Seeeh.  xzxiii. 

'Report  Ezdcutive  Committee  Petroleam  Produoera'  Uoion,  1878. 

'Trasta,  Gongrefle,  1888,  p.  290. 

r,  Trasta,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  420. 
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pany,  named  as  among  them  the  principal  members  of  the 
great  oil  company,  and  most  conspicuous  of  them  all  was  the 
name  of  this  denier.' 

The  efficiency  with  which  this  "partly  bom*'  innocent 
lived  his  little  hour,  "not  doing  a  dollar's  worth  of  business,'' 
was  told  in  a  summary  phrase  by  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  describing  the  condition  of  the  oil 
business  in  1873 :' 

"  All  other  of  our  largest  customers  had  failed." 

When  the  people  of  the  oil  regions  made  peace  after  their 
uprising  it  was,  as  they  say,  with  "  full  assurance  from  th© 
Washington  committee  that  the  throwing  off  the  restrictions 
from  trade  will  not  embarrass  their  investigation  (by  Congress), 
but  that  the  Sub-Committee  of  Commerce  will,  nevertheless, 
continue,  as  the  principle  involved,  and  not  this  particular  case 
alone,  is  the  object  of  the  investigation." ' 

The  Committee  of  Commerce  did  not  "continue."  The 
principal  witness,  who  had  negotiated  the  contracts  by  which 
the  railroads  gave  over  the  business  of  the  oil  regions  to  a  few, 
refused  in  effect,  beyond  producing  copies  of  the  contract,  to 
be  a  witness.  Permission  was  given  by  the  Committee  of  Con- 
gress during  its  first  zeal  to  the  Committee  of  Producers  from 
Pennsylvania  to  copy  the  testimony  as  it  was  taken,  but  no 
official  record  of  its  discoveries  exists.  This  transcript  was 
published  by  the  producers,  and  copies  are  possessed  by  a  few 
fortunate  collectors.  The  committee  did  not  report,  and  in 
the  archives  of  the  national  Capitol  no  scrap  of  the  evidenoe 
taken  is  to  be  found.  All  has  vanished  into  the  bottomlesB 
darkness  in  which  the  monopoly  of  light  loves  to  dwell. 

*  Testimony,  Tnists,  Congress,  1S88,  p.  289. 

-Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  vt.  Pennsylvania  Railrotd  Com- 
pany el  al.,  1879,  p.  707. 

'  Report  Executive  Committee  Petroleum  Producers*  Union,  187i. 
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chapter  vi 

"not  to  exceed  half" 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNa  the  ceremonial  treaty  of  equal  rights  on 
the  raiboads  to  all,  which  had  been  secured  by  the  uprising 
of  the  people  against  the  South  Improvement  Company  in 
1872,  the  independents,  one  after  the  other,  continued  to  be 
side-tracked  by  an  unseen  power.  Four  years  later,  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1876,  their  only  two  important  survivors  in 
Cleveland,  firightened  by  the  high  death-rate  of  the  busi- 
nesB,  and  by  a  deepening  pressure  on  themselves,  answered  a 
gammons  to  come  to  the  palace  of  the  President  of  the 
light  of  the  World.  The  contract  which  was  then  made 
was  afterwards  produced  in  court.*  It  was  called  an  "  Agree- 
ment for  an  Adventure,"  in  something  like  "the  merry 
sport"  in  which  the  good  Antonio  gave  a  bond  for  a  pound 
of  his  flesh. 

A  few  years  after  this  "  adventure "  with  his  competitors 
and  his  efforts  to  have  them  closed  by  the  courts,  the  President 
was  asked  if  his  trust  had  sought  in  any  way  to  diminish  the 
prodnction  of  refineries  in  competition  with  it. 

"Oh  no,  sir,"  he  replied. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  ?" 

"Ohno,  sir."" 

He  was  asked  the  question  again,  and  again  the  denial  was 
repeated. 

"  Done  nothing  of  the  sort  ?" 

"  Not  at  all." 

>  Exhibit  A,  Answer  of  Defendants,  Case  of  Standard  Oil  Company  vt.  W.  C. 
8e86eld  4l  a/.,  Cleveland,  1880. 

*  Testimony,  Trusts,  New  Tork  Senate,  1888,  p.  886. 
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But  DOW  he  said,  Yon  mast  bind  yonrselyes  for  ten  yean 
to  refine  only  85,000  barrels  of  oil  a  year.' 

They  had  refined  120,000  barrels  the  year  before,  and  conld 
have  done  180,000,  and  were  growing  np  with  the  country. 
**  The  prospects  were  much  better  for  the  future."  * 

But  they  agreed. 

You  must  give  me  and  my  associates  all  the  profits  you 
make  during  this  period  above  $35,000  a  year,  until  we  too 
have  got  $35,000  a  year  out  of  your  business,  and  we  will 
guarantee  you  $35,000  a  year,  if  we  let  you  run. 

They  had  made  $41,000  the  year  before,  but  they  agreed. 

You  must  divide  with  ^^  us,"  after  each  has  got  $35,000  a 
year,  all  the  additional  profits. 

They  had  to  put  into  this  '^  adventure "  all  their  buildings 
and  machinery,  valued  at  $61,760.42,  all  their  time  and  at- 
tention, and  $10,000  in  cash,  while  their  conquerors  put  in  only 
$10,000  cash  and  no  plant  and  no  time.  But  they  agreed  to 
this  demand  for  "  half." 

You  must  stop  refining  altogether,  and  let  us  take  out  onr 
$10,000  whenever  we  send  you  notice  that  through  competi- 
tion, or  a  decrease  or  change  in  the  production  of  petroleum, 
Cleveland  can  "barely  compete"  with  other  places.  You 
must  sell  the  kerosene  you  manufacture,  and  buy  the  petro- 
leum you  make  it  of  at  the  prices  we  fix. 

The  combination  could  make  the  business  unprofitable 
whenever  it  chose,  and  under  the  previous  stipulation  oould 
close  them  up  at  its  own  pleasure,  until  the  ten  years  had 
rolled  by.    But  they  agreed. 

You  must  resume  again  after  any  such  suspension,  and  let  us 
take  half  the  profits  whenever  we  give  you  notice.  You  must 
let  us  enter  or  withdraw,  throw  our  $10,000  in  or  out,  suspend 
or  resume,  again  and  again,  as  we  choose !     They  agreed. 

You  must  make  us  monthly  reports  of  all  your  transactions. 
You  must  not  enlarge  nor  contract  your  works  without  our 
consent.    They  agreed. 

*  Exhibit  A,  Answer  of  Defendants,  Case  of  Standard  Oil  Oompanj  vt.  W.  C 
Soofield  d  al,^  Cleveland,  1880,  Section  7.  *  Affidavits  of  the  defendants. 
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Yon  most  not  go  into  the  manufacture  of  petroleum,  nor 
any  other  new  bnainesB  anywhere  else  in  the  world  during 
this  adventure!  You  must  ship  your  products  by  such  routes 
as  we  direct  I    They  agreed. 

Yon  must  keep  this  adventure  secret.  Our  name  must  not 
appear,  and  even  if  you  all  die,  you  must  agree  that  we  may 
continue  the  business  in  your  name,  or  any  other  name  we 
choose. 

^^The  firm  name,"  as  their  counsel  pointed  out,  ^^  was  to  be 
kept  np  even  when  the  members  were  mouldering  in  their 
graves.  But  the  public  were  to  understand  that  the  business 
of  that  firm,  as  it  had  been  conducted  in  the  lifetime  of  those 
men,  was  still  being  carried  on." 

Yon  are  to  be  thus  tied  up  for  ten  years,  limited  at  the  best 
to  half  the  profit  on  half  your  capacity,  with  a  right  in  us  to 
doae  yon  np  altogether,  or  to  close  and  resume  whenever  we 
dioote,  with  no  right  in  you  to  start  or  stop  or  withdraw. 
Bot  we  are  to  be  left  free,  in  our  own  refineries,  to  refine  all 
the  oQ  the  market  will  take,  and  keep  all  the  profit,  and  en- 
laige  onr  works  and  extend  our  business. 

Andy  finally,  you  must  put  your  hand  and  seal  to  a  state- 
ment that  yon  do  this  to  ^^  reconcile  interests  that  have 
seemed  to  conflict "  and  ^^  equalize  the  business,"  and  that  this 
agreement  gives  you  your  ^^  due  proportion  thereof." 

ThiB  ^  free  contract "  two  of  the  three  men  who  were  to 
make  it  knew  nothing  of  until  their  consent  was  demanded. 

One  of  the  partners  had  secretly  been  won  over.  Through 
him  all  preliminary  negotiations  had  been  conducted. 

^  I  was  not  consulted,"  testified  one  of  the  other  two,  until 
after  the  contract  was  '^  all  drawn  and  prepared,"  and  at  first 
he  refused  to  sign  it.  The  plan  was  concocted  ^^  secretly  and 
unknown  to  me." 

^  I  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  arrangement,"  declared  the 
other.' 

Bat  this  was  not  all  the  contract.    The  President,  who,  as 

'  AiBda^ts  of  the  defendants. 
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he  testified,  "conducted  most  of  the  negotiations,"  and  "had 
been  familiar  with  the  dealings  thereunder,"  supplemented  the 
written  documents  with  oral  instructions :  * 

You  must  not  seem  to  be  prosperous.  You  must  not  put 
on  style,'  he  cautioned  them ;  above  all,  you  must  not  drive 
fast  horses  or  have  fine  rigs;  you  must  not  even  let  your 
wives  know  of  this  arrangement." 

A  false  account  was  opened  on  the  books  to  conceal  the  nat- 
ure and  origin  of  this  transaction  from  their  own  book-keepers. 
In  the  name  of  that  account  false  and  fictitious  checks  were 
drawn,  bills  made  out,  balances  struck.  A  box  was  taken  out 
at  the  Cleveland  post-office — box  125 — in  the  name  of  an 
imaginary  "Mr.  G.  A.  Mason,"  and  through  this  box  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  "adventure"  was  carried  on.  Each  of  the 
three  parties  to  the  "  adventure  "  continued  to  march  and  fight 
under  its  own  flag  as  before.  All  possible  pains  were  taken 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  had  ceased  competition  with 
each  other.  They  kept  up  every  appearance  to  the  public 
of  being  actively  engaged  in  competitive  business.  The  in- 
evitable spy  appears  in  this  scene  as  in  every  other  in  the 
play.  The  "reconciler,"  to  enforce  the  provisions  that  the 
"  reconcilees "  should  not  engage  in  business  elsewhere,  ex- 
tended a  system  of  espionage  over  them,  and  followed  their 
movements,  and  kept  watch  what  they  did  with  their  money, 
and  made  oath  to  the  courts  of  the  results  of  these  "  inquiries 
and  investigations."    The  espionage  continued  after  this. 

A  year  or  two  after  this  contract  had  been  broken  by  the 
help  of  the  courts,  the  then  secretary  of  the  great  oil  company, 
through  an  intermediary,  approached  the  book-keeper  of  the 
firm  which  had  been  freed  from  the  trust. 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  make  some  money  ?" 

"  He  inclined  to  let  him  believe  he  did  want  to  make  some 
money,"  his  employer  afterwards  told  Congress.  "  He  came 
and  told  me  about  it.  I  requested  that  he  continue  and  find 
out  what  information  they  wanted.     He  was  to  have  had  so 

1  jiffidaTits  of  the  defendants.  *  Same. '  "  Same. 
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mncb  per  year,  but  he  was  to  have  been  paid  a  down  payment ; 
he  got  $25." 

"  What  Bervice  was  he  to  render  for  that  ?" 

^'  I  have  a  memorandum.  There  were  so  many  things  he 
was  to  do  that  I  cannot  carry  it  in  my  head." 

"  One  of  the  questions  was,  *  What  was  the  result  of  last 
year's  business?'  The  other  was,  *A  transcript  of  the  daily 
shipments,  with  net  prices  received  from  the  same ;  what  is 
the  cost  for  manufacturing  outside  of  the  crude ;  the  kind  of 
gasoline  and  naphtha  made,  and  the  net  prices  received  for  the 
same;  what  they  do  with  tar  and  the  percentages  of  the  same ; 
what  per  cent,  of  water  white  and  what  per  cent,  of  Michigan 
water  white;  how  much  oil  exported  last  year?'  This  in- 
formation, as  fast  as  received,  to  be  mailed  to  Box  164,  Cleve- 
land post-office.  .  .  .  He  (the  book-keeper)  made  an  affidavit  of 
it,  and  I  took  the  money  back  myself  personally."  * 

When  orders  came  in  for  more  oil  than  the  limit  put  upon 
them,  the  ^^  reconcilees,"  asserting  their  commercial  manhood, 
went  on  refining  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  public  instead 
of  the  commands  of  the  clique.  They  contended  that  they 
were  not  bound  by  the  limitation,  and  in  this  were  afterwards 
upheld  by  the  court ;  but,  meanwhile,  they  were  called  to  ac- 
count and  frightened  into  another  "  reconciliation."  He  was 
present,  the  chief  reconciler  told  the  court,  at  the  interview  in 
which  they  "agreed  to  diminish  their  manufacture  ...  to 
bring  the  entire  amount  within  the  terms  "  of  the  contract. 

But  again  they  began  to  refine  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
people  evidenced  by  the  market  demand.  Then  their  supply 
of  crude  was  shut  off.  Their  suzerain  owned  the  pipe  line  to 
Cleveland.  When  its  escaping  victims  got  around  that  diffi- 
culty, it  took  its  "contract"  to  the  courts. 

To  shut  these  competitors  down  to  half  their  capacity, 
and  to  reconcile  and  equalize  interests  by  taking  half  of  all 
they  made  on  that  was  merely  an  incident,  collateral  to  the 
grander  plan,  the  vaster  "  adventure,"  of  getting  all  the  profits 

>  TettimoDj,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  547. 
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of  that  greater  field  oat  of  which  these  competitors  were 
barred  altogether.  Such  contracts  as  these,  its  counsel  said, 
were  made  with  refiners  all  over  the  country.  The  chief 
profit  of  the  adventure  lay,  not  in  the  divided  profits  of  the 
picayune  business  it  let  the  vassals  do,  but  in  the  undivided 
profits  of  the  empire  kept  for  itself.  Why  should  the  recon- 
ciler hurry  with  expensive  lawyers  into  court  for  a  summary 
injunction  to  prevent  a  '^  reconcilee  "  from  making  more  oil, 
when  the  reconciler,  who  toiled  not  nor  spun,  was  to  get  half 
of  the  gain  of  $2.05  on  every  barrel  of  it  ?  Why,  but  that 
every  ^^co-operative"  barrel  so  made  would  displace  in  the 
markets  a  barrel,  all  the  profits  of  which  went  to  it. 

The  ^^  reconcilees "  were  called  into  court.  A  judge  was 
asked  to  issue  an  injunction  forbidding  them  to  depart  from 
the  strict  letter  of  the  contract 

They  have  been  refining  more  than  85,000  barrels  of  oil  a 
year,  was  the  complaint. 

They  ^^  threaten  to  distil  crude  petroleum  without  regard  to 
quantity." '  They  are  "  parties  in  rebellion,"  said  the  lawyers. 
The  judge  said.  No.  This  is  a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  released  those  who  were  in  its  toils. 

The  immediate  ejSect  of  this  ^^  equalization"  was  an  advance 
in  the  rates  of  profit.  The  year  before  the  independent  re* 
finers  had  made  a  profit  of  only  34  cents  a  barrel.* 

The  first  year  of  the  ^^  adventure  "  the  profits  jumped  up  to 
$2.52  a  barrel.  The  dividends  rose  from  $41,000  to  $222,047, 
while  the  production  fell  from  120,000  to  88,085  barrels.  For 
the  four  years  the  average  profit  was  $2.05  a  barrel,  or  500 
per  cent,  advance.    The  lowest  profit  was  $1.37. 

'^  Refined  oil  advanced  to  an  average  of  $8  per  barrel  for 
that  year  "  (1876),  says  the  counsel  of  the  trust.' 

These  great  winnings  were  made  in  the  depth  of  the  de- 
pression following  the  panic  of  1873. 

While  a  world  -  compelling  decline  not  only  of  prices  bat 

1  Petition  for  Relief  and  InjunctioD,  SUndard  Oil  Company  m.  W.  0.  Soofteld 
it  a(.,  etc  *  Affida?its  of  the  defendants. 

*  ConMnaiiom,  ete.,  a  C.  T.  Dodd,  p.  85. 
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of  profits,  was  in  progress,  the  authors  of  this  arrangement 
kept  up  kerosene  to  a  point  at  which  $630,691  was  made  in 
fonr  years  out  of  an  investment  of  $81,000,  half  of  which 
went  to  those  who  pat  in  $10,000  and  their  power  over 
freight  agents. 

This  ^^  adventure,"  as  was  said  by  the  Hon.  Stanley  Mat^ 
thews,  who  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  victimized  refiners, 
was  better  than  a  gold-mine.  It  was  a  mint.  Without  giving 
any  personal  supervision  or  any  time,  without  any  expendi- 
ture except  the  insignificant  investment  of  $10,000,  made  as  a 
mere  stalking-horse,  these  men  took  a  share  of  the  profits  of 
^  the  party  of  the  second  part,"  which  is  not  to  be  calculated 
by  ordinary  percentage,  but  by  multiplications,  over  and  over 
again,  every  year,  of  the  money  they  put  in  it. 

By  reducing  the  volume  of  business  one-half,  by  increasing 
the  profit  from  34  cents  a  barrel  to  $2.05,  the  reconcilers 
pocketed  $315,345.58  in  four  years,  on  an  investment  of 
$10,000,  with  no  work.  This  was  the  fact.  The  theory  with 
which  the  fact  was  hidden  from  the  people  is  given  to  the 
New  York  Legislature  in  1888.  The  principle  on  which  the 
trust  did  business,  its  president  said,  was : 

''At  a  limited  profit ;  a  very  small  profit  on  an  extremely 
large  volume  of  business." ' 

When  its  secretary  was  before  Congress,  he  was  asked  about 
the  operations  of  himself  and  his  associates  in  these  years,  1876, 
1877,  of  wonderful  profits.  He  had  been  participating  during 
that  time  in  not  only  this  profit  of  $2.05  a  barrel,  but  in  di- 
vided profits  rising  to  $3,000,000  in  a  year  on  $3,000,000  of 
capital,  and  in  undivided  profits  which  rolled  up  $3,500,000 
of  capital  into  $70,000,000  in  five  years.    But  he  said  : 

^  The  business  during  those  years  was  so  very  close  as  to 
leave  scarcely  any  margin  of  profit  under  the  most  advanta- 
geous circumstances."  * 

The  effect  on  the  consumer  appears  from  the  statement 


>  TettimoDy,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  488. 
*  Testimony,  Traits,  Congress,  1888,  p.  772. 
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in  this  case  of  one  of  the  best -known  producers  and  refiners 
in  the  oil  regions,  one  intimately  associated  with  the  members 
of  the  combination.  He  showed  that  oil  which  was  selling  at 
twenty  cents  a  gallon  retail  could  be  sold  at  a  large  profit  at 
twelve  cents  a  gallon. 

As  to  the  effect  on  the  working-man,  the  demand  for  labor 
declined,  wages  went  down,  and  the  number  of  unemployed 
increased. 

When  there  was  competition  in  Cleveland  the  great  com- 
pany could  not  afford  to  have  its  skilled  workmen  idle,  be- 
cause they  would  seek  employment  with  the  other  refineries ; 
but  now,  having  the  refining  business  all  in  its  own  hands, 
when  it  was  temporarily  to  its  advantage  to  refine  oil  in  Pitta- 
burg,  Oil  City,  or  other  points,  in  preference  to  Cleveland, 
it  could  with  impunity  let  its  hands  remain  idle  in  Cleveland, 
knowing  that  when  it  wanted  them  it  could  easily  secure  them, 
as  there  are  no  other  refineries  in  Cleveland  to  employ  them, 
and  "  that  has  been  a  very  serious  injury  to  workingmen."  * 

There  was  no  pretence  that  the  design  of  this  contract  was 
not  to  make  oil  scarce — ^.«.,  dear. 

In  the  afiSdavit  which  was  made  in  support  of  the  injunc- 
tion the  principal  reconciler  showed  that  his  company  had 
restricted  itself  as  much  as  it  restricted  these  competitors. 
He  urged  as  the  reason  why  the  contract  had  been  made  and 
why  the  courts  should  sustain  it,  that  "  the  capacity  of  all  the 
refineries  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  markets  of  the  world,  and  if  all  the  refineries  were  run 
to  their  full  capacity  they  would  refine  at  least  twice  as  much 
oil  as  the  markets  of  the  world  require ;  that  this  difference 
between  the  capacity  of  refineries  and  the  demands  of  the 
market  has  existed  for  at  least  seven  years  past,  and  during 
that  period  the  refineries  "  of  his  company  ^'  have  not  been 
run  to  ...  .  exceed  one-half  of  their  capacity." 

When  these  surviving  independents  of  Cleveland  were 
forced  into  this  adventure,  in  1876,  the  source  of  the  power 

1  AffidaTit  of  Lew  T.  Scofield. 
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which  oonld  compel  "  free  "  citizens  in  this  age  of  indi vidual- 
iaxxk  to  execute  such  a  bond  was  not  known.  The  appalling 
mortality  among  the  independents  showed  that  something 
was  seriously  wrong.  There  was  something,  however,  in  this 
"  Agreement  for  an  Adventure  "  which  pointed  straight  to  it. 
That  was  a  clause  which  guaranteed  those  who  became  vassals 
that  they  should  have  the  same  freight  rates  and  get  back  the 
same  rebates  as  the  monopoly.'  ''Had  the  monopoly  the 
power,"  said  the  Hon.  Stanley  Matthews,  "  to  procure  freights 
on  better  and  more  advantageous  terms  than  the  rest  of  the 
public  engaged  in  the  same  business  ?  .  .  .  And  if  they  had 
such  power,  how  did  it  get  it  ?  ...  If  this  or  any  other  cor- 
poration is  allowed  to  exalt  itself  in  this  way  and  by  these 
means  above  competition,  it  is  also  exalted  above  the  law." 

The  great  lawyer,  who  soon  afterwards  became  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  conld  not  answer 
the  questions  he  raised.  The  facts  were  hidden  in  secret  con- 
tracts with  the  railroads.  As  regards  Cleveland,  they  did  not 
come  out  until  five  years  later,  in  1885.  It  then  became  an 
adjudicated  fact  that  in  1875,  the  year  before  this  "  Agree- 
ment for  an  Adventure,"  the  Lake  Shore  Kail  road  had  made 
a  contract  with  the  oil  combination  to  drive  these  very 
competitors  and  all  others  out  of  business,  just  as  the  same 
road  bad  done  for  the  South  Improvement  Company  in  1872. 
When  they  escaped  from  their  "  reconciler,"  they  brought  this 
railroad  and  the  contract  into  court.  The  case  was  fought  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

That  tribunal  found  that  the  Lake  Shore  road  had  con- 
tracted with  this  company  to  carry  its  products  ten  cents  per 
barrel  cheaper  than  for  any  other  customers.  It  showed  that 
this  made  a  dijBEerence  to  the  victims  of  the  "Adventure" 
equal  to  more  than  21  piir  cent,  a  year  on  their  capital. 

"  The  understanding,"  the  court  said, "  was  to  keep  the  price 
down  for  the  favored  customers,  but  up  for  all  the  others, 
and  the  inevitable  tendency  and  effect  of  this  contract  was  to 

>  Sihibit  A.  etc.,  Section  12. 
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enable  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  establish  and  maintain 
an  overshadowing  monopoly,  to  rain  all  other  operators,  and 
drive  them  out  of  business."  The  course  of  the  railroad  the 
court  declared  to  be  one  of  ^'  active  participation  in  the  un- 
lawful purposes  "  of  the  oil  company.  The  Lake  Shore  was  to 
have  all  its  business  out  of  Cleveland,  but,  a  competing  railroad 
being  built,  the  Lake  Shore  made  a  contract  to  give  this  new 
line  a  part  of  the  plum,  to  induce  it  to  unite  in  the  policy  of 
keeping  freights  down  for  the  favored  customer,  and  up  for  all 
others.  When  the  President  of  the  trust  was  asked  afterwards 
by  the  New  York  Legislature  if  there  had  been  no  arrange- 
ment by  which  it  got  its  transportation  cheaper  than  others 
could,  he  replied,  ^^  No,  sir."  And  later  he  reiterated  that  in 
their  arrangements  for  freight  there  was  ^^  nothing  peculiar." ' 

But  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  in  describing  this  arrange- 
ment, diversify  the  staid  rhetoric  of  their  legal  deliverance 
with  the  unaffected  exclamation : 

"  How  peculiar !" 

They  declared  the  contract  between  the  two  railroads  ^^  void," 
and  ^^  not  only  contrary  to  a  sound  public  policy,  but  to  the  lax 
demands  of  the  commercial  honesty  and  ordinary  methods  of 
business."  They  also  pronounced  the  contract  between  the 
railroad  and  the  o|l  company  as  ^^  made  to  build  up  a  monop- 
oly," and  as  "  unlawful."  * 

The  great  lawyer,  we  have  said,  could  not  answer  the  ques- 
tions he  asked.  The  facts,  we  hive  said,  were  hidden  in  a 
secret  contract.  And  yet  the  answers  to  the  questions,  the 
facts,  had  been  all  brought  to'  the  verge  of  disclosure  by  the 
investigation  by  Congress  early  in  the  same  year,  1876. 

Although  the  investigation,  in  consequence  of  the  ^^  I  ob- 
ject "  of  the  Hon.  Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Cleveland,"  had  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Commerce,  and  though  the  rail- 
road and  oil  clique  men  would  not  answer,  and  the  committee 
would  not  press  them,  there  was  a  volunteer  witness  from 

>  Testimony,  TrasU,  New  Tork  Senate,  1888,  pp.  888,  421. 
*  Soofield  H  al.  vt.  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Gompan?,  48 
Ohio  Sute  Report,  p.  671.  'See  ch.  UTii. 
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Cleveland,  who  began  to  npeet  all  the  plans  to  smother. 
This  willing  witness  was  a  Cleveland  refiner,  a  shrewd  man, 
as  would  easily  be  believed  by  those  who  knew  that  he  was 
the  brother  of  an  organizer  of  the  oil  combination.  He,  too, 
had  been  a  member  of  it,  but  for  some  reasons  was  now  ^^  out,'' 
and  was  one  of  the  swimmers  who  felt  themselves  being 
drawn  down.  He  betook  himself  for  relief  to  Congress. 
He  dodged  no  subpoenas,  but,  going  before  the  Committee  of 
Commerce,  he  began  to  tell  more  fully  than  any  other  witness 
had  ever  done,  or  had  ever  been  able  to  do,  the  story  of  the 
relations  between  the  combination  and  the  railroads,  which  he 
knew  of  his  personal  knowledge.  When  he  began  talking  in 
this  free  way  to  the  public  authorities,  his  former  associates  saw 
that  they  had  underestimated  his  abilities  as  a  refiner.  They  be- 
gan to  feel  that  it  might  be  well  to  make  some  concessions  to 
this  particular  brother,  though  not  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

The  investigation  was  summarily  suspended,'  and  his  testi- 
mony was  spirited  away.  With  the  only  power  that  could 
have  interfered  thus  silenced,  the  surviving  independents 
were  corralled  as  we  have  described.  This  was  done  two 
short  months  after  the  first  move  was  made.  May  16th,  for  the 
investigation  which  might  have  saved  the  independents  at 
Cleveland  and  elsewhere  from  the  duress  which  drove  men 
to  death  or  adventures  of  reconciliation. 

All  over  the  oil  regions  the  combination  has  followed  this 
policy  of  "  not  to  exceed  half."  * 

Nineteen  pages  of  the  testimony  of  a  member  in  the  suit 
begun  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  are  taken  up 
with  the  operations  of  one  of  its  constituent  companies  in  the 
purchase  or  leasing  of  competing  refineries,  many  of  which 
were  shut  down  or  pulled  down. 

This  witness  could  name  only  one  refinery  out  of  the  score 
of  independent  concerns  once  flourishing  in  Pittsburg,  wliich 
was  not  under  its  control.* 

1  See  ch.  zzrii.  *  See  Testimony,  Traets,  Congress,  1888,  p.  800. 

'  Common  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  vt.  PennnyWanifi  Railroad  el  al.^  1879,  Testi- 
mony, p.  473. 
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^^  Dismantled/'  was  the  mdnotonons  refrain  of  many  of  hia 
answers  to  the  questions  afl  to  what  had  been  done  with  the 
refineries  thus  got  under  control.  Asked  why  these  works 
had  been  thus  dismantled  or  shut  down,  he  explained  it  vari- 
ously as  due  to  unfavorable  location  or  worn-out  machinery 
or  some  such  disadvantage. 

If  these  works  were  so  badly  situated  and  so  illy  fitted  for 
the  business  and  so  old,  why  did  it  purchase  them  {  ^^  Can  you 
give  good  commercial  reasons  why  it  would  buy  all  unprofit* 
able  junk  ?"  he  was  asked.* 

"  I  cannot  give  any  reason  why  they  bought  the  works," 
was  the  helpless  answer. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  language  used  by  the 
founders  of  the  combination  proves  scarcity  to  have  been  their 
object.  "  There  is  a  large  number  of  refineries  in  the  country 
— a  great  deal  larger  than  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  oil  produced  in  the  country,  or  for  the  wants  of  the  con- 
sumers in  Europe  and  America,"  said  one  of  the  principal 
members  in  1872." 

This  is  almost  identical  with  the  language  used  in  1880  in  the 
effort  to  enjoin  Cleveland  refiners  who  "  threatened  to  distil." 

In  1887  we  will  see  the  same  power  putting  its  hand  and 
seal  to  an  agreement  to  enforce  the  doctrine  that  there  was 
too  much  oil  in  the  earth. 

In  1872  there  were  more  refineries  than  were  needed  for  the 
oil ;  in  1887  there  was  too  much  oil.  The  progression  is  sig- 
nificant. And  down  to  the  present  pool  with  the  Scotch  re- 
finers we  will  see  the  same  men  enforcing  abroad,  year  by 
year,  the  same  gospel  of  want." 

^^  The  producers  in  America  are  quite  alive  to  the  wisdom 
of  not  producing  too  much  pai*affine,  and  are  already  adopting 
measures  to  restrict  it,"  said  the  chairman  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  one  of  the  principal  Scotch  companies.* 

'Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  1879,  Testimony,  p.  490. 

*  Rc|K>rt  Executive  Committee  Petroleum  Producers'  Union,  1872. 

>  S«e  ch.  xxxi.  «  Glasgow  timUd,  June  16,  1892. 
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"you  ABE  NOT  TO  RKFINB  " 

In  the  obituary  column  of  the  Cleveland  Herald^  of  June 
6, 1874,  was  given  the  news  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  pio- 
neer manufacturers  of  Cleveland.  He  began  the  refining  of 
petroleum  in  that  city  in  1860,  several  years  before  any  of 
those  who  afterwards  became  the  sovereigns  of  the  business 
bad  left  their  railroad  platforms,  book-keeping  stools,  and  law- 
yen'  desks.  He  was  married  in  the  same  year,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death,  in  1874,  gave  his  whole  life  to  his  refinery 
and  his  family,  and  was  successful  with  both.  The  Herald 
said  of  him  editorially : 

• 

"  He  was  well  known  in  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  as  a  business  man  of 
high  character.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  was  active  in  all  enterprises  of  a  religious  and  benevolent  char- 
acter. He  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  three 
children." 

HIb  enterprise  had  been  ^^  very  profitable,"  his  wife  said  af- 
terwards in  court,  in  narrating  how  she  and  her  children  fared 
afterthe  death  of  the  husband,  father,  and  bread-winner.  "  My 
husband  devoted  his  entire  energies  and  life  to  the  business 
from  about  1860  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  acquired 
through  his  name  a  large  patronage.  My  husband  went  into 
debt  just  before  his  death,"  she  continued,  "  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life.  For  the  interest  of  my  fatherless  children,  as  well 
as  myself,  I  thought  it  my  daty  to  continue  the  business.  I 
took  $75,000  of  the  $100,000  of  stock,  and  continued  from 
that  time,  1874,  until  November,  1878,  making  handsome 
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profits,  daring  perhaps  the  hardest  business  years  of  the  time 
since  my  husband  had  begun."  ' 

The  business  received  from  her  the  most  thorough  and  faith- 
ful attention,  and  she  maintained  the  prosperity  her  husband 
had  founded  by  making  a  profit  of  about  $25,000  a  year. 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  oil  combination  came  to  her, 
she  continued,  ^^  with  a  proposition  that  I  should  sell  to  them." 
This  agent  was  ^^  a  brother  manufacturer,"  who,  but  a  short 
time  before  in  a  conference  with  her,  had  agreed  that  in  view 
of  the  dangers  which  seemed  to  threaten  them,  he  and  she 
should  mutually  watch  out  for  each  other,  and  that  no  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  by  either  without  letting  the  other  know. 
The  next  she  saw  of  her  ally  he  pounced  upon  her  in  her 
office  with  the  news  that  he  was  in  the  oil  combination,  that 
ilhe  head  of  it  had  told  him  he  meant  to  have  control  of  the 
refining  business  if  it  took  him  ten  years,  but  he  hoped  to  have 
it  in  two.  He  went  on  to  warm  the  woman's  heart  by  the 
declaration  that  since  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  of  the  organization  he  wondered  that  he  and  she  had 
been  able  to  hold  out  so  long.  After  which  preliminaries  he 
proposed  that  she,  too,  should  sell  to  it.  With  sagacity  and 
spirit  she  declined  point-blank  to  have  any  negotiation  with 
him. 

She  declined  to  deal  with  subordinates,  and  said  she  did  not 
want  to  sell.  The  principal  then  called  upon  her  at  her  resi- 
dence. This  was  in  1878,  and  these  were  dark  days  for  "out- 
side "  refiners.  One  by  one  they  were  sinking  out  of  si^t, 
and  slipping  under  the  yoke  like  the  victims  of  the  "  recon- 
ciliation "  and  "  equalization  "  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

For  six  years  word  had  been  passing  from  one  frightened 
lip  to  another  that  they  were  all  destined  for  the  maw  or  the 
morgue,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  word  had  been  appalling. 
He  knew  the  members  of  the  oil  combination,  one  of  the 
best-known  veterans  of  the  oil  region  testified  in  this  case, 
naming  them ;  "  I  have  heard  some  of  them  say,  in  substance, 

>  AffidaTit,  Oct  18,  1880,  Case  of  Standard  Oil  Companj  m.  W.  C.  SoolUld 
«f «/.,  CleTvland,  1880. 
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^  that  they  intended  to  wipe  out  all  the  refineried  in  the  country 
except  their  own,  and  to  control  the  entire  refining  bnsinefia 
of  the  United  States.' '' 

^^  The  big  fish  are  going  to  eat  the  little  fish,"  one  of  the 
big  fish  told  a  neighbor  and  competitor.  When  one  of  the 
little  fish  said  he  ^'  wonld  not  sell  and  was  not  afraid,"  he  was 
told,  "  You  may  not  be  afraid  to  have  yonr  head  cut  off,  but 
your  body  will  suffer !" 

The  woman  was  brave  with  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
memory  of  her  husband  and  the  future  of  her  children.  She 
had  had  a  great  success,  bat  she  knew  the  sea  she  was  swim- 
ming. She  saw  strong  men  going  down  on  every  side.  She 
herself  afterwards  told  in  court  of  her  great  anxiety  as  she 
would  hear  of  one  refinery  after  another  surrendering,  feeling 
sure  that  that  would  eventually  be  the  fate  of  her  company. 

All  that  the  witnesses  just  quoted  had  reported,  all  that 
was  said  of  the  same  tenor  by  the  witnesses  before  Congress 
in  1876,  and  much  more,  had  been  filling  the  hearts  of  the 
business  men  of  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Titusville,  New  York, 
with  a  reign  of  terror  ever  since  1872.  It  was  with  a  full 
realization  of  all  this  that  she  went  down  to  her  parlor  to 
receive  the  great  man  of  commerce,  who  passes  the  contri- 
bution-box for  widows'  mites  outside  the  church  as  well  as 
within.  This  gentleman  was  in  her  house  in  pursuance,  prac- 
tically, of  his  own  motion.  She  did  not  want  to  sell ;  the 
suggestion  of  a  sale  had  come  from  the  other  side.  ^'  I  told 
him,"  the  widow  said  to  the  judge,  '^  that  I  realized  that  my 
company  was  entirely  in  the  power "  of  his  company.  "  All 
I  can  do,"  I  said  to  him,  ^'  is  to  appeal  to  your  honor  as  a  gen- 
tleman, and  to  your  sympathy,  to  do  the  best  with  me  that 
yon  can.  I  beg  of  you  to  consider  your  wife  in  my  position, 
left  with  this  business  and  with  fatherless  children,  and  with 
a  lai^  indebtedness  that  my  husband  had  just  contracted  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  do  without 
the  income  arising  from  this  business,  and  I  have  taken  it  up 
and  gone  on,  and  been  successful  in  the  hardest  years  since  my 
husband  commenced."    ''  I  am  aware,"  he  replied,  ''  of  what 
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yon  have  done.  My  wife  could  never  have  accomplished  so 
mnch."  8he  had  become  alarmed,  the  woman  of  bnsiness 
resumed,  because  his  company  was  '^  getting  control  of  all 
the  refineries  in  the  country." 

He  promised,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that'  he-  would  stand  by 
her.  It  should  never  be  said,  he  cried,  that  he  had  wronged 
the  widow  of  his  fellow-refiner.  '^  He  agreed  that  I  might 
retain  whatever  amount  of  stock  I  desired.  He  seemed  to 
want  only  the  control.  I  thought  his  feelings  were  such  that 
I  could  trust  him,  and  that  he  would  deal  honorably  with  me." 
This  was  the  last  she  saw  of  him.  He  promised  to  come  to 
see  her  during  the  negotiations,  but  did  not  do  so.  He  prom- 
ised to  assist  and  advise  her,  but  did  not  do  so.  He  declined 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  with  her  in  person  as  she  re- 
quested, ^^  stating  to  her,"  he  said,  in  giving  his  version  of  the 
affair  to  the  court,  ^'  that  I  knew  nothing  about  her  business 
or  the  mechanical  appliances  used  in  the  same,  and  that  I 
could  not  pursue  any  negotiations  with  her  with  reference  to 
the  same ;  but  that  if,  after  reflection,  she  desired  to  do  so,  some 
of  our  people  familiar  with  the  lubricating-oil  business  would 
take  up  the  question  with  her.  .  .  .  When  she  responded,  ex- 
pressing her  fears  about  the  future  of  the  business,  stating 
that  she  could  not  get  cars  to  transport  sufficient  oil,  and  other 
similar  remarks,  I  stated  to  her  that  though  we  were  using 
our  cars,  and  required  them  in  our  own  business,  yet  we  would 
loan  her  any  number  she  required,  or  do  anything  else  in  rea- 
son to  assist  her,  and  I  saw  no  reason  why  she  could  not 
prosecute  her  bnsiness  just  as  successfully  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past."  This  assurance  to  his  widow-competitor  that 
he  would  let  her  have  cars  was,  of  itself,  enough  to  justify  all 
her  alarm,  and  show  that  there  was  no  hope  for  her  but  in 
making  the  best  surrender  possible.  It  was  proof  positive 
that  he  did  control  the  transportation,  that  the  well-defined  re- 
port that  no  one  but  he  and  his  could  get  their  business 
done  by  the  railroad  was  true.  Permission  to  go  upon  the 
highways  by  the  favor  of  a  competitor  is  too  thin  a  plank 
for  even  a  woman  to  be  got  to  walk.    Withdrawing  from 
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direct  connection,  bat  managing  the  affair  to  tlie  end  as  he 
testifies,  he  sent  back  to  her  the  agent  ehe  had  refused  to  talk 
with. 

N^otiations  were  accordingly  resumed  perforce  with  this 
agent.  He  submitted  to  his  principals  a  statement  in  her  be- 
half of  the  value  of  the  property,  but  did  not  waste  time  over 
the  form  of  letting  her  see  it,  or  consulting  with  her  before 
submitting  it  in  her  name. 

This  statement  she  never  authorized,  never  heard  of,  and 
never  read  until  it  was  produced  in  court  against  her.' 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  contract  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "  adventure "  described  in  the  chapter  "  Not  to 
Exceed  Half"  was  repeated  here.  The  representative  who 
^  took  up  this  matter "  with  the  widow  carried  on  his  bar- 
gaining in  great  part  with  the  minor  stockholders,  one  of 
whom  claimed  afterwards  that  all  he  had  done  was  under 
her  directions,  and  ^^to  her  entire  satisfaction."  But  she 
was  entirely  unaware  of  either  her  '^  directions  "  or  her  '^  sat- 
isfaction." ^^  He  never  had  the  slightest  authority  from  me 
to  represent  me  in  any  way  in  the  sale." ' 

Another  of  the  minor  stockholders  also  busied  himself  in 
representing  her  without  her  knowledge.  On  behalf  of  the 
widow  agents  were  making  figures,  though  she  knew  nothing 
of  their  agency  or  the  figures.  By  these  combined  efforts 
a  sale  was  finally  concluded  at  figures  which,  though  she 
owned  seven-tenths  of  the  property,  she  had  never  authorized, 
and  were  far  below  the  only  figures  she  had  given  as  those 
she  was  willing  to  take. 

Compelled  to  deal  with  a  subordinate  against  her  will,  fear- 
ing to  remain  in  so  hazardous  an  occupation,  and  yet  needing 
for  her  children  the  income  it  brought  her,  this  woman  manu- 
facturer's position  was  most  harassing.  All  through,  as  her 
cashier  and  treasurer  told  the  court,  she  was  dissatisfied,  felt 
that  she  was  compelled  to  sell  though  she  wanted  to  retain  her 
property. 

t  AffidETit,  Not.  17,  1880.  *  Affidavit,  Not.  80,  1880. 
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"  In  my  bearing,"  her  confidential  clerk  said,  "  she  declared 
she  sold  because  sbe  was  compelled  to  do  so." 

Sbe  told  ber  fellow-stockholders  tbat  sbe  bad  been  informed 
by  tbe  agent  wbo  was  dealing  witb  ber,  tbat  if  tbey  did  not 
sell  out  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  before  tbey  would 
be  forced  to  sell  out,  as  be  intended  to  place  oil  like  tbat  made 
by  ber  company  in  tbe  bands  of  all  tbeir  agents,  to  undersell 
tbem  and  close  tbem  out.    Tbis  decided  tbem  to  selL 

'^  Inasmuch  as  tbe  managers  of  tbe  Standard  Oil  Company 
appeared  to  bave  made  up  tbeir  minds  to  obtain  tbis  property, 
and  not  to  give  tbem  tbe  cbance  tbey  bad  before  in  competi- 
tion," tbe  stockholders,  as  one  of  tbem  testified,  '^  concluded 
it  better  to  sell  tbe  property  at  such  price  as  they  could 
then  get,  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  still  greater  loss  in 
the  future,  not  one  of  the  stockholders  desiring  to  part  with 
tbe  property  at  all,  but  rather  choosing  with  fair  competition 
to  retain  their  interest  in  tbe  property."  * 

Sbe  had  made  15  per  cent,  in  the  last  six  months,  and, 
aside  from  these  threats,  tbe  business  looked  prosperous,  for 
tbe  orders  were  becoming  more  numerous  every  day.  But  tbe 
widow  could  refuse  to  sell  only  by  braving  threats  which  had 
broken  more  than  two  out  of  three  of  all  tbe  men  about  her. 
Sbe  put  upon  tbe  property  a  price  warranted  by  its  income, 
$200,000,  which  was  adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  company 
in  a  formal  motion  authorizing  a  sale  at  that  figure.  But  in 
ber  name  a  proposition  was  made  by  tbe  agent  to  sell  for 
$71,000.  "  I  never  beard  of  tbe  figure  of  $71,000,"  she  says, 
^'  and  cannot  imagine  where  it  originated.  Tbe  only  proposition 
tbat  was  ever  made  was  that  of  $200,000."  What  the  stock 
was  worth  in  ber  estimation  and  tbat  of  her  employ^  wbo  had 
inside  knowledge  is  seen  in  tbe  evidence  of  her  confidential 
clerk.  Though  be  was  ber  nephew  also,  he  had  with  difficulty, 
be  says,  bought  stock  at  par. 

Sbe  had  refused  to  sell  at  par  to  others.  Now  tbe  only  offer 
sbe  could  get  was  $60,000  for  tbe  works  and  good-will,  tbe 

I  AffidaTit,  May  1,  ISSO. 
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parchaserB  paying  in  addition  the  cash  valae  of  the  material  in 
stock,  and  at  that  price  she  had  to  let  them  go.  She  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  an  owner  to  the  extent  of  $15,000  in  the 
business  into  which  she  and  her  hosband  had  bailt  their  lives. 
*'*'  No  oatsider  can  have  any  interest  in  this  concern,"  was  the 
reply.  The  combination  ^'  has  dallied  as  long  as  it  will  over 
this  matter,"  its  agent  continued.  ^'It  must  be  settled  up 
to-day  or  go." 

The  power  of  this  business  to  produce  a  profit  of  $25,000  a 
year  was  worth  almost  $400,000,  according  to  the  valuations 
maintained  for  the  stock  of  the  oil  trust  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  by  the  men  who  bought  out  the  widow. 
One  hundred  dollars  in  oil  trust  stock  producing  $12  a  year 
has  sold  as  high  as  $185.  If  $12  a  year  was  worth  $185, 
$25,000  a  year  was  worth  nearly  $400,000.  It  was  part  of  the 
agreement  that  the  oil  company  should  go  on  as  before.  ^'  It 
was  particularly  enjoined,"  testified  the  cashier  and  treasurer, 
"  that  the  sale  should  be  kept  a  profound  secret." '  It  was 
intended  that  the  company  should  go  on  as  before  as  far  as  the 
public  was  concerned.  The  purchasers  agreed  to  continue  to 
employ  the  hands  already  at  work,  but  stipulated  that  not  a 
word  should  be  said  to  any  one  of  them  to  reveal  that  the 
company  was  not  as  independent  as  it  had  been.' 

^  And  you  are  not  to  engage  in  the  refining  business,"  is 
the  concluding  phrase  of  an  agreement  between  the  oil  com- 
bination and  a  once  competitor  whom  it  had  forced  to  sell 
out  in  1876.' 

"  You  are  not  to  engage  in  refining,"  the  same  power  said 
in  1877  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  now  to  this  widow : 
Yon  must  sign  this  bond  not  to  go  into  business  again  for  ten 
years. 

The  bond  is  given  in  full  in  the  record  of  the  case.  It  put 
the  widow  under  a  forfeit  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  ten 
years,  that — 

>  See  chapter  **  Not  to  Eiceed  Half/*  '  Affidavit,  May  1,  1880. 

*  Commonweilth  of  Pennsylyania  vs.  PennsylTania  Bailroad  CompaDy  et  al, 
Testimooy,  p.  761. 
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*'l  will  not  directly,  or  iodirectly,  in  any  way,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
pany with  any  person,  or  as  a  share-holder  in  any  corporation,  engage  in  or 
in  any  way  concern  myself  or  allow  knowingly  any  capital  or  moneys  to  be 
employed  in  the  business  or  trade  of  refining,  manufacturing,  producing, 
piping,  or  dealing  in  petroleum,  or  any  of  its  products,  within  the  county 
of  Cuyahoga,  and  State  of  Ohio,  nor  at  any  other  place  whatsoever."  ^ 

Their  secret  of  saccess,  the  president  swore  in  this  very  case, 
is  "  the  very  large  volume  "  of  purchases,  "  long  continnance 
in  the  business,"  "  experience,"  "  knowledge  of  all  the  avenues 
of  trade,"  "skill  of  experienced  employes,"  and  so  forth.  But 
with  all  this  they  did  not  dare  leave  this  middle-aged  woman 
free  to  challenge  them  again  on  the  field  of  competition.  The 
purchase  was  made  in  the  name  of  three  members  of  the  great 
oil  company,  and  it  was  paid  for  by  the  check  of  that  concern. 

Of  these  men  one  was  among  the  "  trustees  "  indicted  and 
tried  in  1885  for  complicity  in  the  plot  to  blow  up  a  rival  re- 
finery, but  let  go  by  the  judge. 

At  the  time  the  sale  was  concluded  the  widow  refiner  de- 
clared, "  The  obtaining  of  her  stock  was  no  better  than  steal- 
ing." When  the  papers  were  brought  to  her  to  sign  she 
"  hesitated,"  and  said,  "  It  is  like  signing  my  death-warrant.  I 
believe  it  will  prove  my  death-warrant."  "  The  promises  made 
by  the  president,"  she  testifies,  "were  none  of  them  fulfilled." 

Being  only  a  woman,  and  not  understanding  "  business,"  for 
all  her  brilliant  success  in  stepping  into  her  husband's  place, 
and  doing  the  double  work  of  home-maker  and  bread-winner, 
the  widow  could  not  restrain  herself  from  giving  a  most  un- 
commercial piece  of  her  mind  to  those  who  had  got  possession 
of  her  property  for  a  sum  which  they  would  recover  out  of 
its  profits  in  two  or  three  years.     She  sent  the  following  letter : 

^  November  11, 1878,  Monday  Morning. 

"  8m, — When  you  left  me  at  the  time  of  our  interview  the  other  morning, 
after  promising  me  so  much,  you  said  you  had  simply  dropped  the  remarka 
you  had  for  my  thought.  I  can  assure  you  I  have  thought  much  and 
long  as  I  have  waited  and  watched  daily  to  see  you  fulfil  those  promises, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  how  utterly  astonished  I  am  at  the 

>  Exhibit  A,  Affidavit,  October  IS,  18S0. 
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ooune  yoa  have  pursued  with  me.  Were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  I  have 
that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  and  that  you  will  be  compelled  to  give  an 
account  for  all  the  deeds  done  here,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  my  hus- 
band, will  have  to  confess  whether  you  have  wronged  me  and  his  fatherless 
children  or  not— were  it  not  for  this  knowledge  1  could  not  endure  it  for  a 
moment,  the  fact  that  a  man,  possessed  of  the  millions  that  you  are,  will 
permit  to  be  taken  from  a  widow  a  business  that  had  been  the  hard  life 
work  and  pride  of  herself  and  husband,  one  that  was  paying  the  handsome 
profit  of  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  give  me  in 
return  what  a  paltry  sum,  that  will  net  me  less  than  three  thousand  dollars ; 
and  it  is  done  in  a  manner  that  says,  Take  this  or  we  will  crush  you  out. 
And  when,  on  account  of  the  sacred  associations  connected  with  the-busi- 
neas,  and  also  the  family  name  it  bears,  I  plead  that  1  may  be  permitted  to 
retain  a  slight  interest  (you  having  promised  the  same  at  our  interview), 
you  then,  in  your  cold,  heartless  manner,  send  me  word  that  no  outsider 
can  hold  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  in  that  concern.  It  seems  strange  to  be 
called  an  outsider  in  a  business  that  has  been  almost  entirely  our  own  and 
built  up  at  the  eoit  it  has  to  ourselves.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  find  lan- 
guage to  express  our  perfect  indignation  at  such  proceedings.  We  do  not 
envy  you  in  the  least  when  this  is  made  known  in  all  its  detail  to  the  pub- 
lic. One  of  your  own  number  admits  that  it  is  a  great  moral  wrong,  but 
says  as  long  as  you  can  cover  the  points  legally  you  think  you  are  all  right. 
I  doubts  myself,  very  much  the  legality  of  all  Uiese  things.  But  do  not  for- 
get, my  dear  sir,  that  Gkxi  will  judge  us  morally,  not  legally,  and  should 
you  offer  him  your  entire  monopoly,  it  will  not  make  it  any  easier  for  you. 
I  should  not  feel  that  I  had  done  my  entire  duty  unless,  before  I  close,  I 
drop  a  remark  for  your  thoughts.  In  my  poor  way  I  have  tried,  by  my  life 
and  example,  with  all  those  I  have  come  in  contact  with  in  a  business  way, 
to  persuade  them  to  a  higher,  purer,  and  better  life.  I  think  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  that  one  has  such  opporJ;unities  to  work  for  good  or  evil 
as  in  a  business  life.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  sorrow  it  has  caused  me  to  have 
one  of  those  in  whom  I  have  had  the  greatest  hopes  tell  me,  within  the  last 
few  days,  that  it  was  enough  to  drive  honest  men  away  from  the  Church  of 
God,  when  professing  Christians  do  as  you  have  done  by  me." 

In  reply  to  this  she  received  a  letter  in  which  her  charge 
that  her  bnsiness  had  been  taken  from  her  was  repelled  as  ''  a 
most  grievous  wrong,"  and  "  a  great  injustice."  She  was  re- 
minded that  two  years  before  she  had  consulted  with  the 
writer  and  another  member  of  the  oil  combination  ^^  as  to  sell- 
ing out  your  interest,  at  which  time  you  were  desirous  of  sell- 
ing at  cormderably  less  price^  and  upon  time,  than  you  have 
now  received  in  cash,  and  which  sale  you  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  closed  if  yon  could  have  obtained  satisfactory 
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secnrity  for  the  deferred  payments.  Ab  to  the  price  paid  for 
the  property,  it  is  certainly  three  times  greater  than  the  cost  at 
which  we  conld  now  construct  equal  or  better  facilities." 

The  letter  concluded  with  an  offer  to  return  the  works  upon 
the  return  of  the  money,  or,  if  she  preferred,  to  sell  her  one 
hundred,  or  two  hundred,  or  three  hundred  shares  of  the  stock 
at  the  price  that  had  been  paid  her.  These  propositions  were 
left  open  to  her  for  three  days. 

The  "  cost  of  the  works  "  is  not  the  standard  of  value  in  such 
transactions.  Six  millions  of  dollars,  according  to  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  Congress  which  investigated  the  oil 
trust  in  1888,  is  the  value  of  the  ^^  works"  on  which  they  is- 
sued $90,000,000  of  stock,  which  sold  in  the  stock  market  at 
a  valuation  of  $160,000,000. 

The  offer  to  sell  back  the  refinery  was  like  the  offer  to  let 
her  have  cars.  To  accept  it  was  to  pass  openly  and  con- 
sciously into  slavery.  Two  years  before,  when  she  was  weak 
with  grief,  inexperience,  and  the  fear  that  she  might  not 
succeed  in  her  gallant  task  of  paying  her  husband's  debts  and 
saving  the  livelihood  of  the  children,  she  had  thought  of  sell- 
ing out  at  a  sacrifice.  They  knew  this  because  she  had  asked 
their  advice,  and  now  cheapened  her  down  by  reference  to 
the  valuation  of  that  moment  of  despair.  All  the  life  ener- 
gies of  herself  and  her  husband,  the  various  advantages  of 
position,  the  benefit  of  their  pioneership  since  1860,  and  of 
having  established  a  place  in  so  lucrative  a  business,  all  the 
good -will  of  customers,  all  the  elements  that  contributed  to 
the  ability  to  earn  the  nearly  $25,000  a  year  she  was  making, 
were  brushed  out  of  the  bargain  by  the  mere  assertion  of  a 
figure  at  which  it  was  alleged  better  works  could  be  built. 
By  the  time  the  offer  was  made  she  had,  moreover,  put  the 
sum  she  had  received  into  such  investments,  she  told  the 
court,  as  she  had  been  able  to  find,  and  the  money  to  accept 
the  offer  was  no  longer  in  her  hands.  Indignant  with  these 
thoughts,  and  the  massacred  troop  of  hopes  and  ambitions  that 
her  brave  heart  had  given  birth  to,  she  threw  the  letter  into 
the  fire,  where  it  curled  up  into  flames  like  those  from  which 
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a  Dives  once  begged  for  a  drop  of  water.  She  never  reap- 
peared in  the  world  of  bosiness,  where  she  had  found  no  chiv- 
alry to  help  a  woman  save  her  home,  her  husband's  life-work, 
and  her  children.  But  when  the  men  who  had  divided  her 
property  among  them  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  law  to 
complete  the  ^' equalization"  told  of  in  the  previous  chapter, 
she  went  into  court  and  told  her  story  to  save  her  friends  from 
min.  There,  under  the  gathering  dust  of  years,  this  incident 
has  remained  buried  in  the  document-room  of  the  Court  of 
GoQimon  Pleas  of  Cuyahoga  County,  until  now  brought  forth 
to  give  the  people  a  glimpse  into  what  the  real  things  are 
which  our  professors  of  market  philosophy  cover  with  their 
glittering  generalities  about  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 


CHAPTER  Vm 
"no!" 

Thebe  has  never  been  any  real  break  in  the  plans  revealed, 
"  partly  born,"  "  and  buried  "  in  1872.  From  then  till  now, 
in  1893,  every  fact  that  has  come  to  the  surface  has  shown 
them  in  full  career.  If  they  were  buried,  it  was  as  seed  is — 
for  a  larger  crop  of  the  same  thing. 

The  people  had  made  peace,  in  1872,  on  the  pledge  of  "per- 
fect equality"  on  the  highways.  Hardly  had  they  got  back 
to  their  work  when  they  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  privilege 
again.  The  Pennsylvania  road  alone  is  credited  with  any 
attempt  to  keep  faith,  and  that  only  "for  some  months." 
"  Gradually,"  as  a  committee  of  the  people  wrote  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  "  the  persons  constituting 
the  South  Improvement  Company  were  placed  by  the  roads  in 
as  favorable  a  position  as  to  rates  and  facilities  as  had  been 
stipulated  in  the  original  contract  with  that  company."  * 

As  soon  as  pipe  lines  were  proved  practicable  they  were 
built  as  rapidly  as  pipes  and  men  to  put  them  in  the  ground 
could  be  had,  but  there  was  some  lubricant  by  which  they 
kept  constantly  slipping  into  bankruptcy. 

They  were  "  frozen  out,"  as  one  of  their  builders  said,  "sum- 
mer as  well  as  winter." 

By  1874,  twenty  pipe  lines  had  been  laid  in  the  oil  country. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  them  died  off  in  that  and  the  following 
year.*  The  mere  pipes  did  not  die,  they  are  there  yet ;  but 
the  ownership  of  the  many  who  had  built  them  died. 

There  were  conservatives  in  the  field  to  whom  competition 

>  Trasts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  863. 

•Testimony.  New  York  Assemblj  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  p.  1698. 
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was  as  distasteful  as  to  the  socialists.  To  ^^  overcome  sa<^ 
competition,'*  and  to  insure  them  "a  full  and  regular"  and 
'^  remunerative  business  "  in  pipe  lines,  in  the  language  of  the 
South  Improvement  Company  contract,  all  that  was  needed 
was  to  put  into  operation  the  machinery  of  that  contract 
which  no  longer  existed — in  name.  The  decease  of  the  name 
was  not  an  insuperable  obstacle. 

In  exact  reproduction  of  the  plan  of  1872,  the  railroads,  in 
October,  1874,  advanced  rates  to  the  general  ruin,  but  to  the 
pool  of  lines  owned  by  their  old  friends  of  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company  they  paid  back  a  large  rebate.  That  those 
who  had  such  a  railroad  Lord  Bountiful  to  fill  their  pockets 
should  grow  rich  fast  was  a  matter  of  course.^ 

Getting  this  refund  they  got  all  the  business.  Oil,  like 
other  things,  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  will  not 
flow  through  pipes  where  it  has  to  pay  when  it  can  run  free 
and  get  something  to  boot.  Nobody  could  afford  to  buy  oil 
except  those  who  were  in  this  deal.  They  could  go  into  the 
niarket,  and  out  of  these  bonuses  could  bid  higher  than  any 
one  else.  They  ^^  could  overbid  in  the  producing  regions,  and 
andersell  in  the  markets  of  the  world."  * 

This  was  not  all.  In  the  circular  which  announced  the 
bounty  to  the  pet  pipes  there  was  another  surprise.  It 
showed  that  the  roads  had  agreed  to  carry  crude  oil  to  their 
friends'  refineries  at  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  without  chai*ge 
from  the  wells,  and  to  charge  them  no  more  for  carrying 
back  refined  oil  to  the  seaboard  for  expo/'t  than  was  charged 
to  refineries  next  door  to  the  wells  and  hundreds  of  miles 
nearer  the  market.  "Outside"  refiners  who  had  put  them- 
selves near  the  wells  and  the  seaboard  were  to  be  denied  the 
benefit  of  their  business  sagacity.  The  Cleveland  refiners, 
whose  location  was  superior  only  for  the  Western  trade,  were 
to  be  forced  into  a  poBition  of  unnatural  equality  in  the  for- 
eign trade.  In  short,  the  railroads  undertook  to  pay,  instead 
of  being  paid,  for  what  they  carried  for  these  friends,  and 

'  Rutter  Circular,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  S63. 

*  New  Tork  Assembly  **  Hepburu ''  Report,  1879,  p.  44. 
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force  them  into  an  equality  with  manufacturers  who  had 
builded  better  than  they. 

Evidently  they  who  had  contrived  all  this  had  their  de- 
spondent moments,  when  they  feared  that  its  full  beneficence 
would  not  be  understood  by  a  public  unfamiliar  with  the 
^^  science  of  transportation." 

To  the  new  rules  was  attached  an  explanation  which  asserted 
the  right  of  the  railroads  to  prevent  persons  and  localities 
from  enjoying  the  advantage  of  any  facility  they  may  possess, 
no  matter  how  "  real." 

''  You  will  observe  that  under  this  system  the  rate  is  even 
and  fair  to  all  parties,  preventing  one  locality  taking  advan- 
tage of  its  neighbor  by  reason  of  some  alleged  or  real  facility 
it  may  possess."  * 

Meanwhile  good  society  was  shuddering  at  its  reformers, 
and  declaring  that  they  meant  to  stop  competition  and  ^^  divide 
up  property." 

^^  Do  you  do  that  in  any  business  except  oil  1"  the  most  dis- 
tinguished railroad  man  of  that  day  was  asked.  ^^Do  you 
carry  a  raw  product  to  a  place  150  miles  distant  and  back 
again  to  another  point  like  that  without  charge,  so  as  to  put 
them  on  an  equality  ?" 

To  which  he  replied — it  was  he  who  could  not  remember 
that  he  had  ever  seen  the  South  Improvement  Company  cou'* 
tract  he  signed  in  1872—"  I  don't  know."  • 

"  Could  any  more  flagrant  violation  of  every  principle  of 
railroad  economy  and  natural  justice  be  imagined  than  this?" 
the  report  of  the  New  York  Legislature  asks.* 

An  expert  introduced  by  the  railroads  defended  this  ar- 
rangement. He  insisted  that  all  pipe  lines  had  a  chance  to 
enter  the  pool  and  get  the  same  refund.^  But  a  witness  from 
the  pipe-line  country,  who  was  brought  to  New  York  to  testify 
to  the  relations  of  the  railroads  and  the  oil  combination,  let 
out  the  truth. 

>  Ratter  Circular,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  SdS. 

*  Testimony,  New  Tork  Assembly  '*  Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  p.  1696. 

'Same,  Report,  p.  48.  *  Same,  Testimony,  p.  8489. 
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"Why  didn't  they  go  into  the  pool?"  he  was  asked,  in 
reference  to  one  of  the  most  important  pipe  lines. 

"  Because  they  were  not  allowed  to.  They  wanted  to  freeze 
them  out.    They  were  shut  out  from  the  market  practically."  ' 

For  these  enterprises,  as  they  failed  one  after  the  other, 
there  was  but  one  buyer — the  group  of  gentlemen  who  called 
themselves  the  South  Improvement  Company  in  1872,  but  now 
in  the  field  of  pipe-line  activity  had  taken  the  name  of  United 
Pipe  Line,  since  known  as  the  National  Transit  Company, 
and  then  and  now  a  part  of  the  oil  trust. 

"  The  United  Pipe  Line  bought  up  the  pipes  as  they  became 
bankrupt  one  after  another,"  testified  the  same  friendly  witness.* 

Then  came  a  great  railroad  war  in  1877.  A  fierce  onslaught  was 
made  on  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  by  all  the  other  trunk  lines. 

In  this  affair,  as  in  all  dynastic  wars,  the  public  knew  really 
nothing  about  what  was  being  done  or  why.  The  newspapers 
were  filled  with  the  smoke  of  the  battles  of  the  railroad  kings ; 
bat  the  newspapers  did  not  tell,  for  they  did  not  then  know, 
that  the  railroads  were  but  tools  of  conquest  in  the  hands  of 
greater  men. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  that  the  managers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  begun  to  reach  out  for  the  control 
of  the  oil  trade.  They  had  joined  in  the  agreement  in  1872 
to  give  it  to  the  oil  combination,  but  now  they  wanted  it  for 
themselves.  Through  a  mistletoe  corporation — the  Empire 
Transportation  Company  —  they  set  to  work  building  up  a 
great  business  in  oil  cars,  pipe  lines,  refineries. 

"  We  like  competition ;  we  like  our  competitors ;  we  are 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  have  been  all  these  years,"  the 
president  of  the  oil  trust  testified  to  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature,* but  he  served  notice  upon  this  competitor  to  abandon 
the  field.^  He  and  his  associates  determined  to  do  more  than 
compel  the  great  railroad  to  cease  its  competition.     They 

1  Testimony,  New  Tork  Assembly  **  Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  pp.  2792-95. 
' Same,  p.  2795.  'Testimony,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  446. 

*  Testimony,  Oommonwealth  of  PennsylTania  vt.  Pennsylyania  Railroad  ^  al^ 
1879.  p.  «70. 
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determined  to  possess  themselves  of  its  entire  oil  outfit,  thoagh 
it  was  the  greatest  corporation  then  in  America.  This,  the 
boldest  stroke  yet  attempted,  could  be  done  only  with  the 
help  of  the  other  tmnk  lines,  and  that  was  got. 

The  ruling  officials  of  the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Beading,  the  At- 
lantic and  Great  Western,  the  Lake  Shore  railroads,  and  their 
connections,  were  made  to  believe,  or  pretended  to  believe, 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  to  force  it  to  surrender.*  "  A  demand,"  says 
the  New  York  Legislative  Committee  of  1879,  "which  they" 
— the  railroads — "joined  hands  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  proceeded  to  enforce  by  a  war  of  rates,  which  termi- 
nated successfully  in  October  of  that  year  "  (1877)." 

The  war  was  very  bitter.  Oil  was  carried  at  eight  cents  a 
barrel  less  than  nothing  by  the  Pennsylvania.*  How  low  the 
rates  were  made  by  the  railroads  on  the  other  side  is  not 
known.  The  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  to  sue  for  peace. 
Twice  its  vice-president  "  went  to  Canossa,"  which  was  Cleve- 
land.  It  got  peace  and  absolution  only  by  selling  its  refineries 
and  pipe  lines  and  mortgaging  its  oil-cars  to  the  oil  combi- 
nation. It  "  was  left  without  the  control  of  a  foot  of  pipe 
line  to  gather,  a  tank  to  receive,  or  a  still  to  refine  a  barrel  of 
petroleum,  and  without  the  ability  to  secure  the  transporta- 
tion of  one,  except  at  the  will  of  men  who  live  and  whose  in- 
terests lie  in  Ohio  and  New  York."  * 

It  was  only  seven  years  since  the  buyers  had  organized  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Now  they  were  able  to  give  their 
check  for  over  $3,000,000  for  this  one  purchase.  "  I  was  sur- 
prised," said  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  the  New  York  Legislative 
Committee  of  1878,  speaking  of  this  transaction,  "at  the 
amount  of  ready  cash  they  were  able  to  provide."    They 

>  TestimoDj  of  A.  J.  Cassatt,  Commonwealth  of  PeDDsylv&nU  vt.  PennaylFanU 
Railroad  et  a/.,  1879,  pp.  666,  669,  671. 

*  New  York  Assembly  " Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  p.  4i. 

*  Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  1879,  p.  665. 

*  Appeal  to  the  Executive  of  Pennsylvania,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  8M. 
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secured,  in  addition  to  the  valaable  pipe  lines,  oil  cars,  and 
refineries  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  more  valuable 
pledge  given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  that  it  would 
never  again  enter  the  field  of  competition  in  refining,  and 
also  a  contract  giving  the  oil  combination  one-tenth  of  all  the 
oil  freights  received  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  whether 
from  the  combination  or  its  competitors — an  arrangement  it 
succeeded  in  making  as  well  with  the  New  York  Central,  Lake 
Shore,  and  other  raiboads/ 

One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  oil  combination  was 
present  at  the  meeting  to  consummate  this  purchase.  Some- 
thing over  $3,000,000  of  his  and  his  associates'  cash  changed 
hands.  The  meeting  was  important  enough  to  command  the 
presence  of  a  brigade  of  lawyers  for  the  great  corporations, 
and  of  the  president,  vice-president,  and  several  directors  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  and,  representing  the  Poor  Man's 
Light,  the  vice-president,  the  secretary,  and  five  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  combination,  besides  himself.* 

Bat  when  asked  in  court  about  it  he  could  not  remember 
any  such  meeting.  Finally,  he  recalled  ^'  being  at  a  meeting,'' 
but  he  could  not  remember  when  it  was,  or  who  was  there,  or 
what  it  was  for,  or  whether  any  money  was  paid.* 

Three  years  later  this  transaction  having  been  quoted  against 
the  combination  in  a  way  likely  to  affect  the  decision  of  a  case 
in  court,^  the  treasurer  denied  it  likewise.  '^  It  is  not  true  as 
stated  ....  directly  or  indirectly. . . .  " ' 

Eight  years  later,  when  the  exigencies  of  this  suit  of  1880, 
in  Cleveland,  had  passed  away,  and  a  new  exigency  demanded 
a  "revised  version,"  the  secretary  of  *  the  combination  told 
Congress  that  it  was  true.* 

"  The  pleasures  of  memory  "  are  evidently  for  poets,  not  for 
such  millionaires.  That  appears  to  be  the  only  indulgence 
they  cannot  afford. 

*  TeflUmony,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  vs.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  al^ 
1879,  p.  786.  « Same,  p.  672.  »  Same,  p.  460.  *  See  ch.  vi. 

*  Standard  Oil  Company  V9.  W.  C.  ScoGeld  et  al.  Affidavit  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  Standard.  *  Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  771-72. 
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The  managers  of  the  PennBylvania  road  went  back  with  the 
zeal  of  backsliders  reconverted  to  their  yoke  in  the  service  of 
the  men  who  had  given  them  this  terrific  whipping.  Thej 
sent  word  to  the  independent  refiners,  whom  they  had  se- 
cured as  shippers  by  the  pledge  of  1872  of  eqnal  treatment, 
that  equal  rates  and  facilities  could  be  given  no  longer.  The 
producers  and  refiners  did  not  sit  down  dumb  under  the  death 
sentence.  They  begged  for  audience  of  their  masters,  masters 
of  them  because  masters  of  the  highway. 

The  third  vice-president,  the  official  in  charge  of  the 
freight  business,  was  sent  to  meet  tliem. 

"  As  you  know,"  they  began  by  reminding  him,  "  we  have 
been  for  the  past  year  the  largest  shippers  of  petroleum  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  had." 

He  acknowledged  it. 

^^  Shall  we,  after  the  1st  of  May,  have  as  low  a  rate  of 
freight  as  anybody  else  1"  they  then  asked. 

^'  No,"  he  said ;  ''  after  the  1st  of  May  we  shall  give  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  lower  rates  than  to  you." 

'^How  much  discrimination  will  we  have  to  submit  to?" 
the  poor  "  outsiders  "  asked. 

"  I  decline  to  tell  you,"  was  the  reply. 

^'  How  much  business  must  we  bring  your  road  to  get  as 
good  rates  as  the  combination  ?"  they  then  asked,  and  again — 

"  I  decline  to  tell  you,"  was  the  only  answer  they  got. 

'^If  we  will  ship  as  much,  will  you  give  us  as  low  freight 
rates?" 

"No." 

"  We  have  been  shipping  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  a 
year,"  they  persisted,  "  why  can  we  not  continue  ?" 

"  It  would  make  them  mad ;  they  are  the  only  people  who 
can  make  peace  between  the  railroads." 

"I  think,"  said  he,  "you  ought  to  fix  it  up  with  them.  I 
am  going  over  there  this  afternoon  to  talk  with  those  people 
about  this  matter,  and,"  he  continued,  "you  will  all  be  happy, 
and  everything  will  work  along  very  smoothly." 

^^  We  gave  him  very  distinctly  to  understand  that  we  did 
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Dot  propose  to  enter  into  any  '  fix  up '  where  we  would  lose 
onr  identity,  or  sell  out,  or  be  under  anybody  else's  thumb ; 
we  are  willing  to  pay  as  high  a  rate  of  freight  as  anybody,  and 
we  want  it  as  low  as  anybody  has  it,''  they  told  him. 

But  the  reply  to  all  of  it  was,  ^^  You  cannot  have  the  same 
rate  of  freight." 

As  the  magnate  of  the  railroad  seemed  to  be  determined  not 
to  permit  them  to  move  to  market  along  his  rails,  one  of  the 
independents  referred  to  a  plan  for  a  new  pipe  line  then  un- 
der consideration  by  them,  the  Equitable,  as  perhaps  promising 
them  the  relief  he  ref  ased. 

^^Lay  all  the  pipe  lines  you  like,"  the  vice-president  re- 
torted, with  feeling,  "  and  we  will  buy  them  up  for  old  iron." 

The  independents  appealed  from  the  third  vice-president  to 
the  president ;  they  had  to  beg  repeatedly  for  a  hearing  be- 
fore they  got  it.  They  came  together  in  the  June  following, 
the  independents  coming  on  from  New  York  for  the  purpose. 
Since  their  interview  with  the  third  vice-president  rates  had 
been  advanced  upon  them,  and  not  only  that,  but  when  they 
had  oil  ready  to  ship  at  those  high  freight  rates,  the  railroad 
on  one  pretext  or  another  refused  them  cars.  One  of  them 
had  contracts  to  deliver  oil  from  his  refinery  in  New  York  to 
go  abroad.  When  he  ordered  the  cars  that  were  needed  to 
take  the  crude  oil  to  New  York  to  be  refined  they  were  re- 
fused him.  The  ships  lay  idle  at  the  docks,  charging  him 
heavy  damages  for  every  day  of  delay ;  at  the  wells  his  oU  was 
running  on  the  ground. 

^  Yon  had  better  go  and  arrange  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company;  I  don't  want  to  get  into  any  trouble  with  them," 
the  president  said.  ^'  If  you  are  business  men,  you  will  make 
an  arrangement  with  them.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring 
it  about." 

"  We  will  never  take  our  freight  rates  from  them,"  they  re- 
plied; ^^we  are  not  willing  to  enter  into  any  such  arrange- 
ment." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  other  roads  ?"  the  president  asked 
hia  suppliants. 
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"  We  have  done  so.  It's  of  no  use.  On  the  New  York 
Central  the  cars  are  owned  by  the  combination,  and  the  Erie 
is  in  a  like  position.  We  have  been  shippers  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bailroad  a  long,  long  while,  and  yon  ought  to  take 
care  of  us  and  give  us  all  the  cars  we  need.  We  are  sajQEering 
very  greatly  for  the  want  of  them.  Can  we  have  the  same 
rate  that  other  shippers  get  ?" 

"No." 

"  If  we  ship  the  same  amount  of  oil?" 

"No." 

"  If  you  have  not  cars  enough,  will  you,  if  we  build  cars, 
haul  them  ?" 

"  No.  You  will  not  have  any  peace  or  prosperity,"  continued 
the  president,  "until  you  make  terms  with  the  combination." 

Like  the  third  vice-president  he  offered  to  intercede  with 
them  to  get  transportation  over  his  own  road  for  his  own  cus- 
tomers.    Like  men  they  refused  the  offer. 

"  We  were,  of  course,  very  indignant,"  one  of  them  said,  in 
relating  this  experience  in  court.* 

A  little  later  a  rich  and  expert  refiner,  who  had  sold  out  in 
1876,  made  up  his  mind  to  try  again.  The  Pennsylvania  road 
had  a  new  president  by  this  time,  but  the  old  "  no "  was  still 
in  force. 

"  When  I  was  compelled  to  succumb  I  thought  it  was  only 
temporarily,  that  the  time  would  come  when  I  could  go  into 
the  business  I  was  devoted  to.  I  was  in  love  with  the  business. 
I  took  a  run  across  the  water;  I  was  tired  and  discouraged 
and  used  up  in  1878,  and  was  gone  three  or  four  months.  I 
came  back  ready  for  work,  and  had  the  plan,  specifications  and 
estimates  made  for  a  refinery  that  would  handle  ten  thousand 
barrels  of  oil  in  a  day.  I  selected  a  site  near  three  railroads 
and  a  river ;  I  would  have  spent  about  five  hundred  thousand 

*  For  the  full  report  of  these  remarkable  interriews  with  the  President  and  Third 
Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  see  Testimony,  Investigation  Pennsyl- 
yania  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  1878,  pp.  47  e/  «e^.,  60  et  9eq, ;  Testimony, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  v«.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  al.^  1879^  pp.  160  d 
9eq.^  204  et  teq,^  237  et  teq. 
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dollars,  and  probably  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  more.  I 
believed  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
would  see  their  true  interest  as  common  carriers,  and  the  interest 
of  their  stockholders,  and  the  business  Interest  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  I  called  on  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad ;  I  laid  the  plans  before  him,  and  told  him  I  wanted 
to  build  a  refinery  of  ten  thousand  barrels'  capacity  a  day.  I 
was  almost  on  my  knees  begging  him  to  allow  me  to  do  that. 

"  *  What  is  it  you  want  V  he  said. 

"  *  Simply  to  be  put  upon  an  equality  with  everybody  else — 
especially  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  I  want  you  to  agree 
with  me  that  you  will  give  me  transportation  of  crude  oil  as 
low  as  you  give  it  to  anybody  else  for  ten  years,  and  then  I 
will  give  you  a  written  assurance  that  I  will  do  this  refining 
of  ten  thousand  barrels  of  oil  a  day  for  ten  years.  Is  not  that 
an  honest  position  for  us  to  be  in  ?  I  as  a  manufacturer,  you 
the  president  of  a  railroad.' 

^^  ^  I  cannot  go  into  any  such  agreement.' 

"  I  saw  the  third  vice-president.  He  said,  in  his  frank  way, 
*  That  is  not  practicable,  and  you  know  the  reason  why.' "  * 

After  their  interviews  with  the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  these  outsiders  went  to  the  offi- 
cials of  the  other  roads,  only  to  hear  the  same  "  No  I"  from  all.' 

At  one  time,  to  get  oil  to  carry  out  their  contracts  and  fill 
the  vessels  which  were  waiting  at  the  docks  and  charging  them 
damages  for  the  delay,  these  refiners  telegraphed  to  the  oil  re- 
gions offering  the  producers  there  ten  cents  above  the  market 
price  if  they  could  get  oil  to  them  over  any  of  the  roads  to 
New  York.  They  answered  they  could  not  get  the  cars,  and 
none  of  them  accepted  the  oflEer.' 

All  the  roads — as  in  1872 — were  in  league  to  "  overcome  " 
them. 

>  Testimonj,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  226-26. 

'Testimony,  Investigation,  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  1878, 
pp.  49,  69;  Testimony,  New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  pp.  710, 
S548-66 ;  Exhibits,  same,  p.  176 ;  Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  vs. 
FemisylTania  Railroad  d  al.,  1879,  p.  247. 

'Testimony,  New  York  Assembly  **  Hepburn"  Report,  p.  712. 
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Thas,  at  a  time  when  the  entire  movement  of  oil  was  at  the 
rate  of  only  25,000  or  30,000  barrels  a  day,  and  the  roads  had 
cars  enough  to  move  60,000  barrels  a  day,  these  independent 
refiners  fonnd  themselves  shat  completely  off  from  the  high- 
way/ The  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  the  New  York  Central, 
the  Erie,  and  their  branches  and  connections  in  and  ont  of 
the  oil  regions,  east  and  west,  were  as  entirely  closed  to  them 
as  if  a  foreign  enemy  had  seized  the  country  and  laid  an  em- 
bargo on  their  business — which  was,  indeed,  just  what  had 
happened.  The  only  difference  between  that  kind  of  invasion 
and  what  had  really  come  was,  that  ^^  the  dear  people,"  as  the 
president  of  the  trust  called  them,"  would  have  known  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  if  he  had  come  beating  his 
drums  loud  enough,  and  firing  off  his  two-thousand  pounders 
often  enough,  and  pricking  them  deep  enough  with  his  bay- 
onets ;  but  their  wits  are  not  yet  up  to  knowing  him  when  he 
comes  among  them  disguised  as  an  American  citizen,  although 
they  see  property  destroyed  and  life  lost  and  liberty  thrown 
wherever  he  moves. 

There  was  enough  virtue  in  Pennsylvania  to  be^n  a  suit  in 
the  name  of  the  State  against  the  men  who  were  using  its 
franchises  for  such  purposes,  though  there  was  not  enough  to 
push  it  to  a  decision.  The  Third  Vice-President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  when  examined  as  a  witness  in  this  suit, 
confirmed  these  statements  about  the  interviews  with  himself 
and  the  president  of  the  road  in  every  particular  about  which 
he  was  questioned. 

^'We  stated  to  the  outside  refiners  that  we  would  make 
lower  rates  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  than  they  got; 
we  declined  to  allow  them  to  put  cars  of  their  own  on  the 
road."  • 

His  evidence  fills  seventy-six  pages,  closely  printed,  in  the 
report  of  testimony.    It  was  clear,  full,  and  candid;  remark- 

>  Testimony,  New  York  Assembly  *'  Hepburn  "  Report,  1S79,  p.  720. 
*  Testimony,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  446. 

'  Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  Penosylyania  m.  Pennsyl? ania  Railroad  ti  dL, 
1S79,  pp.  725-26. 
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ably  00,  ooDflidering  that  it  supplied  officially  from  the  com- 
pany's own  records  the  facts,  item  by  item,  which  proved  that 
the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  had  violated  the 
Constitation  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  common  law,  and  had 
taken  many  millions  of  dollars  from  the  people  and  from  the 
corporation  which  employed  them,  and  secretly,  and  for  no 
consideration,  had  given  them  to  strangers. 

This  testimony  is  so  important  that  it  was  reprinted  sub- 
stantially in  fall  both  by  the  '^Hepbnm"  committee  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  in  1879  *  and  the  Trust  Investigating 
Committee  of  Congress  in  1888.*  As  instances,  it  showed 
that  in  one  case  where  the  rate  to  the  public  was  $1.16,  this 
favored  shipper  was  charged  only  38  cents.  In  another  case 
the  trade  generally  had  to  pay  $1.40  a  barrel  on  crude  petro- 
lenm,  but  the  oil  combination  paid  88^  cents. 

^  And  then  the  refined  rate  was  80  cents  ?'' 

^  80  cents  net  to  the  Standard." 

<<And  to  all  others?" 

"$1.44i-'' 

^  But  there  were  no  other  outside  shippers  "  he  pleaded — 

how  could  there  be  ? 

There  was  only  one  important  member  in  Pennsylvania  of 
the  oil  combination  who  could  be  caught  with  a  subpoena. 
At  his  first  appearance  in  court,  on  the  witness  stand,  he  took 
lofty  ground. 

"  I  decline  to  answer."  * 

Put  on  the  stand  again,  he  was  asked : 

^*  Were  you  allowed  a  rebate  amounting  to  64}  cents  per 
barrel r 

"  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge."  * 

Put  on  the  third  time  and  compelled  to  produce  his  books, 
he  had  to  read  aloud  in  court  the  entries  showing  the  payment 
he  had  thus  denied  under  oath. 

^^  There  was  a  total  allowance  of  64}  cents  per  barrel."  * 

>  Bxhibiti,  pp.  468-614.  *  Testimonj,  pp.  174-207. 

'Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  PennsyWania  v«.  Pennaylvania  Railroad  et  a/., 
1S79,  p.  1 1.  «  Same,  p.  862.  '  Same,  p.  610. 
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And  then  he  shut  np  again — bnt  too  late  ;  and  to  all  other 
questions  abont  his  rebates  said,  gloomily,  ^*  I  decline  to  an- 


swer." 


When  the  president  of  the  oil  trust  was  asked  afterwards 
by  the  New  York  Legislature  if  some  company  or  companies 
embraced  within  it  had  not  enjoyed  from  railroads  more 
favorable  freight  rates  than  outside  refineries,  he  replied : 

"  I  do  not  recall  anything  of  that  kind." 

**  Ton  have  heard  of  such  things  1" 

"  1  have  heard  much  in  the  papers  about  it."  ' 

But  at  the  time  these  rates  were  being  made,  one  of  his 
principal  associates  admitted  that  the  president  was  the  per- 
son who  attended  to  the  freight  rates.*  This  was  also  put 
beyond  a  doubt  in  the  Ohio  investigation  by  the  evidence  of 
his  first  partner  in  the  little  oil  refinery  at  Cleveland  which 
had  grown  so  great,  he  who  had  furnished  the  only  mechanical 
and  refining  knowledge  it  had  started  with,  and  who  had,  un- 
til within  a  year,  been  a  fellow-stockholder  and  director. 

^^Do  these  contracts  contain  anything  of  the  nature  that 
would  discriminate  against  the  small  refiners  of  the  State?" 

"  I  think  they  did Up  to  the  time  I  left  the  company  the 

open  rate  was  $1.40  to  the  seaboard.  They" — the  oil  com- 
bination— "ship  for  80  cents.  .  .  .  The  president  told  me  it 
was  the  rate  at  that  time."  * 

With  every  known  avenue  to  the  sea  thus  closed  to  them  it 
certainly  looked  as  if  all  was  up  with  the  "  outsiders."  But 
the  men,  who  had  too  much  American  spunk  to  buy  peace 
with  dishonor  by  consenting  to  a  "  fix-up  "  under  compulsion, 
had  the  wit  to  find  out  a  loop-hole  of  temporary  escape.  They 
built  tank  boats  for  the  canal,  and  thus  succeeded  in  getting 
200,000  barrels  of  oil  to  New  York  that  summer  before  the 
canal  closed.* 

>  Testimony,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  420. 

*  Testimony,  Commonweftlth  of  Pennsylvania  vt.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  H  oil, 
1879,  p.  874. 

'  Testimony,  Discriminations  in  Freight  Rates,  Ohio  House  of  Representativea, 
1879,  pp.  181-86. 

^Teetimony,  New  York  Assembly  "Hepbuni*'  Report,  1879,  p.  800. 
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Since  then  all  chance  of  escape  by  tlie  canal  has  been  cnt 
off.  The  railroads  made  a  war  of  freight  rates  against  it, 
and  the  only  canal  that  connected  the  oil  regions  with  the 
Erie  canal  route  to  the  sea  was  dried  up,  and  turned  into  a 
way  for  a  railroad  by  a  special  act  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature. The  railroad  so  built  has  ever  since  been  managed  as 
one  of  the  most  diligent  promoters  of  the  policy  of  exclud- 
ing the  common  people  from  the  oil  business. 

According  to  the  funeral  notices  given  out  by  the  railroad 
officials  and  the  members  of  the  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany this  concern  was  dead,  but  in  the  quaint  phrase  of  the 
producers  it  was  really  alive  and  hard  at  work,  but  ^^  with  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  and  no  name."  These  interviews  between 
the  independent  refiners  and  the  railroad  officials  of  the  three 
trunk  lines  form  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  which 
have  taken  place  between  a  government  and  its  subjects  since 
the  era  of  modem  democratic  liberty. 

The  railway  officials  are,  in  the  world  of  the  highway,  the 
government.  They  hold  their  supreme  power  to  tax  com- 
merce, and  to  open  and  close  the  highways,  solely  and  alto^ 
gether  by  grant  of  the  State,  and  under  the  law  of  the  com- 
mon carrier.  It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  eminent  domain  to  take  the  property  of  a  private 
individual  by  force,  without  his  consent,  for  public  use — never 
for  any  other  than  public  use — and  only  by  the  grant  of  the 
right  to  cross  city  streets  and  country  roads  that  the  rail- 
roads come  into  existence  at  all.  This  says  nothing  of  the 
actual  cash  given  to  the  railroad  projectors  by  the  govern- 
ment, which,  in  New  York  State  alone,  amounts  to  upwards 
of  $40,000,000.' 

The  independent  refiners  represent  the  people,  claiming 
of  the  highway  department  of  their  government  those  equal 
rights  which  all  citizens  have  as  a  birthright,  and  the  govern- 
ment informs  these  citizens  that  their  rights  on  the  highways 
have  been  given  as  a  private  estate  to  ceitain  friends  of  the 

1  Exhibits,  New  Tork  ABsembly  **Hepbani  '*  Report,  1879,  pp.  238-46. 
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ruling  administration,  much  as  William  the  Oonqueror  would 
give  this  rich  abbey  or  that  fertile  manor  to  one  of  his  peta. 

^^  We  have  no  franchise  that  is  not  open  to  all,''  say  the 
'trustees."  ^^  It  is  a  free  open  market."  ^'  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  to  our  companies."    ^^  It  is  as  free  as  air." 

In  truth  they  have  had  no  less  a  franchise  than,  as  in  1872, 
the  excluding  possession  of  all  the  great  trunk-lines  out  of  the 
oil  country,  and  all  their  connections  east  and  west,  and  this 
franchise  has  since  widened  until,  in  1893,  it  reaches  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  gulf  to  gulf. 

Their  franchise  was  meant  to  be  as  exclusive  as  if  they  had 
had  from  the  government  letters-patent  in  the  old  royal  fash- 
ion of  close  monopolies  in  East  Indian  trade,  or  salt,  or 
tobacco  at  home,  giving  them  by  name  the  sole  right  to  use 
the  roads,  and  forbidding  all  others,  under  pain  of  business 
death,  from  setting  their  foot  on  the  highway.  But  with  this 
difference:  the  exclusive  franchise  in  the  latter  case  would 
exist  by  law ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  created  in  defiance  of 
law,  exists  in  contempt  of  the  law,  and  in  its  living  the  law 
dies  daily. 

The  refiners  and  producers  who  were  pleading  in  this  way 
with  the  railroads  for  a  chance  to  live  after  May  1,  nevef 
doubted  but  that,  as  they  were  told,  and  as  their  arrange- 
ments with  the  Pennsylvania  road  guaranteed,  they  were  hav- 
ing  and  were  to  have  at  worst  until  that  date,  equal  and  im- 
partial rates  and  facilities.  Under  this  safe -conduct  they 
parleyed  for  the  future.  But  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  was 
at  that  moment  negotiating  with  the  oil  combination  to  collect 
from  the  independents,  under  the  guise  of  freight,  20  to  22} 
cents  a  barrel  on  all  they  sent  to  market,  and  pay  it  over  to  the 
combination.  The  payments  were  made  to  one  of  the  rings 
within  the  oil  ring,  called  the  American  Transfer  Oompany. 
^^  It  is  the  same  instrumentality  under  a  different  name,"  said 
the  counsel  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  before 
the  New  York  Legislature.  The  ofScial  of  the  Pennsylvania 
road  who  issued  the  order  to  take  this  money  out  of  the 
treasury  pleaded  in  excuse  that  proof  had  been  given  him  that 
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other  roads  were  doing  the  same  thing.'  Receipted  bills  were 
brought  to  him,  showing  that  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Erie  had  been  ^^  for  many  months  "  paying  these  men  who 
called  themselves  American  Transfer  Company  for  having 
^^  protected "  their  oil  bnsiness,  sums  ranging  from  20  cents 
to  35  cents  a  barrel  on  all  the  oil  those  roads  transported.' 
So  deeply  was  the  watch-dog  of  the  Pennsylvania  road's  treas- 
ury affected  by  the  proof  that  his  company  was  doing  less  than 
the  other  roads,  that  he  instructed  the  comptroller  to  give  these 
men  three  months'  back  pay,  which  was  done.  Twenty  cents 
a  barrel  was  sent  them  out  of  all  the  oil  freights  collected  by 
the  Pennsylvania  for  the  three  months  preceding,  and  there- 
after the  tribute  was  paid  them  monthly.  Then  it  was  in- 
creased to  23i  cents  a  barrel.  The  same  amoant  per  barrel 
refunded  to  them  out  of  their  own  freight.  They  received 
on  all  oil  shipped  by  them,  and  also  on  all  shipped  by 
their  competitors.*  They  who  received  this  tribute  pretended 
to  the  railroad  ofSdals  that  they  '^  protected  "  the  roads  from 
losing  business.    The  railroad  men  pretended  to  believe  it. 

The  way  in  which  this  revenue  was  given  and  got  shows 
what  a  simple  and  easy  thing  modem  business  really  is — not 
in  any  way  the  brain-racker  political  economists  have  per- 
suaded themselves  and  us.  The  representative  of  the  oil 
combination  writes  a  bright,  cheery  letter ;  the  representative 
of  the  Pennsylvania  answers  it,  and  there  you  are ;  23^  cents 
a  barrel  on  n]dllions  of  barrels  flows  out  of  the  cash-box  of  the 
railroad  into  the  cash-box  of  the  combination.  In  one  year, 
1878,  this  tribute,  at  the  rate  of  22}  cents  on  the  13,750,000 
barrels  of  oil  shipped  by  the  three  trunk-lines,  must  have 
amounted  to  $3,093,750.    The  American  Transfer  Company 

1  New  Tork  Assembly  "  Hepburn  "  Report,  1879,  Exhibits,  pp.  479-614. 

'This  was  always  denied  by  the  New  York  Central  "I  never  heard  of  the 
American  Transfer  Company,"  Vanderbilt  told  the  New  Tork  Legislature.  **  I 
doo*i  know  that  we  erer  paid  the  American  Transfer  Company  a  dollar.  If  we 
did,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it."  New  Tork  Assembly  "  Hepburn  **  Report,  1879, 
p.  1677. 

*  Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  v«.  PennsyWania  Railroad  et  a/., 
p.  701    Same,  Exhibits  Not.  46-47,  pp.  782-88. 
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had  a  little  capital  of  $100,000,  and  its  receipts  from  this  re- 
bate in  this  one  year  wonid  amount  to  dividends  of  3093  per 
cent,  annually ;  the  capital  of  the  oil  combination  which 
owned  this  Transfer  Company  was  at  this  time  $3,500,000. 

There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  some  of  the  very  railroad 
men  who  turned  the  money  of  the  railroads  over  to  the 
American  Transfer  Company  were  among  its  members.  But 
if  all  the  profit  went  to  the  combination,  and  none  of  it  was  for 
the  railway  officials  through  whom  they  got  it,  their  revenue 
from  that  source  alone  would  have  paid  in  1878  a  dividend 
nearly  equal  to  this  capital  of  $3,500,000.  In  this  device  of 
the  American  Transfer  Company  we  again  see  reappear  in  1878, 
in  high  working  vitality,  the  supposed  corpse  of  the  South 
Improvement  Company  of  1872.  The  American  Transfer 
Company  was  ostensibly  a  pipe  line,  and  the  railroad  officials 
met  the  exposure  of  their  '^  nothing  peculiar  "  dealings  with 
it  by  asserting  that  the  payment  to  it  of  22}  cents  a  barrel 
and  more  was  for  its  service  in  collecting  oil  and  delivering  it 
to  them ;  but  the  Third  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad  admits  that  his  road  paid  the  money  on  oil  which  the 
American  Transfer  Company  never  handled. 

"  This  22}  cents  (a  barrel)  paid  the  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany is  not  restricted  to  oil  that  passed  through  their  lines }" 

^^  No,  sir ;  it  is  paid  on  all  oil  received  and  transported 
by  us." ' 

The  American  Transfer  Company  was  not  even  a  pipe  line. 
By  the  Pennsylvania  laws  all  incorporated  pipe  lines  must  re- 
port their  operations  and  condition  monthly  to  the  State.  But 
the  publisher  of  the  petroleum  trade  reports,  and  organizer 
of  a  bureau  of  information  about  petroleum,  with  offices  in 
Oil  City,  London,  and  New  York,  issuing  daily  reports,  testi- 
fied that  the  American  Transfer  Company  was  not  known  in 
the  oil  regions  at  all  as  a  pipe  line.  It  published  none  of  the 
statements  required  by  law.  *'  They  do  not,"  he  said,  "  make 
any  runs  from  the  oil-wells."     It  had  once  been  a  pipe  line, 

• 

1  Ooinmonwealth  of  PeDDaylTania  v.  PeDnsylTania  Railroad  et  ai.^  1879,  p.  S91. 
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bat  ^^yeara  ago  it  was  merged  in  with  other  lines,"  and  consoh'- 
dated  into  the  United  Pipe  Line,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
combination/ 

When  this  arrangement  was  exposed  to  public  view  by  the 
New  York  legislative  investigation,  the  "expert"  who  ap- 
peared to  explain  it  away  in  behalf  of  the  railroads  and  their 
beneficiaries,  paraded  a  false  map  of  the  pipe-line  system, 
drawn  and  colored  to  make  it  seem  that  the  American  Trans- 
fer  Company  w<»  a  very  important  pipe-line.'  This  waa  the 
same  ^^  expert "  who,  as  we  saw,  defended  the  pipe-line  holo- 
canst  of  1874  by  asserting  that  "all  were  to  be  taken  in 
alike." 

There  are  three  kinds  of  liars,  an  eminent  judge  of  New 
York  is  fond  of  sa3dng — liars,  damned  liars,  and  experts. 

When  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  oil  combination  was 
asked  about  this  "transfer"  company,  he  replied,  "I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  organization." '  He  had  described 
himself  to  the  committee  as  "  a  clamorer  for  dividends  ";  but 
he  declared  he  knew  nothing  about  an  organization  which  was 
"  transferring "  him  dividends  at  the  rate  of  $3,093,750  a  year 
on  $100,000  of  capital.  Almost  at  the  very  moment  of  this 
denial,  receipts  were  being  produced  in  court  in  Pennsylvania 
which  had  been  given  by  the  cashier  of  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  the  railroads  for  this  money .^ 

Even  if  the  independents  succeeded  in  saving  their  oil  from 
wasting  on  the  ground,  and  got  it  into  pipe  lines,  and  had  it 
refined,  and  were  lucky  enough  to  be  given  cars  to  carry  it  to 
the  seaboard,  they  found  that  in  leaving  the  oil  regions  they 
had  not  left  behind  the  "  no."  Up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea 
were  the  nets  spread  for  them. 

Part  of  the  bargain  of  1872  had  been  that  the  brothers  of 
the  South  Improvement  Company  should  provide  the  ter- 
minal facilities  at  the  seaboard.*    Railroad  companies  are  usu- 

>  Testimony,  New  Tork  Assembly  "Hepburn''  Report,  1879,  pp.  8666-69. 
<Same,  p.  8969.  *Same,  p.  2664. 

*  Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  v%,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  H  al.^ 
1879,  pp.  656-57.  '  Art.  1,  sec.  4. 
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ally  Bnpposed  to  have  their  own  yards,  storehousee,  whanreB, 
and  the  like,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  railroads  bad  these. 
The  agreement  of  1872  that  the  South  Improvement  Company 
should  furnish  the  terminal  facilities  meant — it  was  discov- 
ered by  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1879  —  that  such  ter- 
minals as  the  road  already  had  should  be  turned  over  to  that 
concern,  and  that  thereafter  nobody  should  be  allowed  to  build 
or  use  terminals  except  as  it  permitted. 

The  New  York  Legislature  found,  in  1879,  that  the  oil 
combination  thus  owned  and  controlled  the  oil  terminal  fa- 
cilities of  the  four  trunk-lines  at  New  York,  Philadelphiay 
and  Baltimore. 

^^  They  can  use  the  power  here  given,  and  have  used  it  to 
crush  out  opposition."  * 

'^  Of  course,  there  is  in  the  Erie  contract  a  statement  that  ev- 
ery shipper  of  oil  over  the  road  shall  be  treated  with  ^fairness  ^ 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  our  attention  was  drawn 
to  that,"  the  counsel  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  said.  .  .  . 
'^  In  the  first  place,  they  have  the  exclusive  shipment  of  oil,  and 
therefore  nobody  could  ship  oil,  and  there  was  no  oil  handled 
for  anybody  else ;  but  if  the  Erie  Company  should  send  some 
for  somebody  else,  why,  the  sloop  could  not  get  to  the  dock, 
and  the  machinery  at  the  dock  would  not  and  could  not  work 
by  any  possibility  so  as  to  get  that  oil  out  of  that  dock  and 
into  a  ship  (except  at  the  end  of  a  lawsuit)."  * 

Evidently  the  ^^  cancellation  "  of  1872  had  not  cancelled  any- 
thing of  substance.  Indeed,  the  '^  no  "  of  1878  was  wider  than 
the  embargo  of  1872,  for  the  fourth  gi*eat  trunk-line,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  was  not  one  of  the  signatories  then ;  but  by 
1878  it  had,  like  all  the  others,  closed  its  port  to  the  people — 
farming  it  out  as  the  old  regime  farmed  out  the  right  to  tax 
provinces. 

He  used  to  meet  the  president  of  the  oil  combination 
^^  frequently  in  the  Erie  office,"  a  friend  and  subordinate  has 

1  New  York  Aasemblj  "Hepburn '*  Report,  1879,  pp.  40-44. 
*  Speech  of  Simon  Sterae,  oouniel  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Oommeroe,  be- 
fore New  York  Aisembl/  "Hepburn**  Committee,  1879,  p.  3964. 
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xecalled.'  Bailroad  offices  are  pleasant  places  to  visit  when 
such  plums  are  to  be  gathered  there  as  this  of  the  sole  right 
to  the  freedom  of  all  ports  and  control  of  the  commerce  of 
three  continents. 

Down  to  this  writing,  when  the  little  group  of  independents 
who  remain  masters  of  their  own  refineries  along  Oil  Creek 
seek  to  send  their  oil  in  bulk  abroad,  or  to  transship  it  at  any 
one  of  the  principal  ports  for  other  points  on  the  coast,  the 
same  power  still  says  the  same  ^^  no  "  as  twenty  years  ago.* 

^  VMnumj,  same,  p.  8772.  *  See  ch.  d. 
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Thus,  by  1878,  the  independent  producers  and  refiners  found 
themselves  canght  in  a  battue  like  rabbits  driven  in  for  the 
sport  of  a  Prince  of  Wales. 

If  the  richest  person  then  in  America — that  artificial  but 
very  real  person  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad — could  not  keep 
its  pipe  lines,  nobody  could.  The  war  for  the  union,  which 
ended  with  its  surrender  in  1877,  closed  the  pipe-line  indus* 
try  to  the  people.  The  unanimous  "  no  "  of  all  the  railroads 
which  followed  completed  the  corral. 

Oil,  when  it  got  to  market,  found  that  those  who  had  be- 
come the  owners  of  the  pipe  lines  were  also  the  owners  of 
most  of  the  refineries,  and  so  the  only  large  buyers.*  "  Prac- 
tically to-day  there  is  but  one  buyer  of  crude  oil  for  us.  .  .  . 
We  take  our  commodity  to  one  buyer ;  we  take  the  price  he 
chooses  to  give  us  without  redress,  with  no  right  of  appeal."  * 

Then  the  sole  carrier — the  pipe-line  company — refused  to 
take  the  oil  into  its  pipes — the  oil  as  it  came  out  of  the  wells 
— unless  first  sold  to  its  other  self,  the  oil  combination. 
This  was  called  "  immediate  shipment."  Forced  to  waste  or 
sell  his  oil,  the  producer,  under  this  compulsion,  had  to  take 
what  he  could  get.*  The  Hon.  Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  the  authorities  of 
the  State  an  account  of  the  ^^  immediate  shipment "  evolution 

» New  York  Assembly  "  Hepburn  "  Report,  1879,  p.  44. 

'Testimony,  Commou wealth  of  Pennsylvauia  vs.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Hal, 
1879,  pp.  802,  814. 

•Testimony,  same,  Pipe  Line  Appendix,  pp.  3ft-87;  Investigation,  Pennsyl- 
vania Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  1878,  pp.  19,  29. 
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of  American  market  liberty.  "  We  go  down,"  he  said, "  to  the 
office  and  stand  in  a  line,  sometimes  half  a  day — people  in  a 
line  reaching  oat  into  the  street — sixty  and  seventy  of  ns. 
When  oar  tarn  comes  we  go  in  and  ask  them  to  bay,  and  they 
gracioasly  will  take  it.  I  am  an  owner  in  six  different  com- 
panies, and  we  all  saffer  the  same." 

To  edacate  the  prodacer  to  sell  ^'  always  below  the  market/' 
the  Pipe  Line  let  his  oil  spill  itself  on  the  groand  for  a  few 
days.  ^^  We  lost  a  considerable  amoant  of  oil,  probably  several 
thonsand  barrels,"  another  prodacer  said. 

^' Will  yoa  state  at  what  price  as  compared  with  the  market 
price,  whether  above  or  below,  yoa  sold  that  oil  ?" 

"  It  was  always  below." 

Asked  why  he  sold  it  below  the  market,  he  said : 

^^  Because  the  line  would  not  ran  it  until  it  was  sold." ' 

The  hills  of  Pennsylvania  began  to  growl  and  redden  as  in 
1872. 

The  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  was  hung  in  effigy.  Mass 
meetings  were  held  —  some  tumultuous,  others  quiet;  pro- 
cessions of  masked  men  marched  the  streets,  and  groaned  and 
hooted  in  front  of  the  newspaper  offices  and  the  business 
places  of  the  combination.  In. the  morning  the  streets  and 
sidewalks  were  frequently  found  placarded  with  cabalistic 
signs  and  letters,  and  occasionally  printed  proclamations  and 
warnings.  Most  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  region  had 
been  either  absolutely  purchased  by  the  oil  combination  or 
paid  to  keep  silence.  Others  occasionally  broke  forth  in  vio- 
lent articles  advising  the  use  of  force.* 

In  the  McKean  County  field  the  people  rose  in  rebellion. 
They  got  up  a  Phantom  Party,  in  its  provocation  and  spirit 
much  like  a  phantom  party  which,  contrary  to  law  and  order, 
l>oarded  some  ships  in  Boston  harbor  a  century  before.  One 
thousand  men,  wrapped  in  white  sheets,  marched  by  night 

1  Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  1879,  Pipe  Line  Appendix, 
pp.  36-37;  Investigation,  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  1878,  pp. 
19,  29,  82,  42. 

*  A  Hiftory,  etc    Trnsto,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  690,  697,  705,  706. 
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from  Tarport  to  Bradford,  the  headquarters  in  that  province 
of  the  sole  bajer.    Not  a  word  was  spoken. 

It  was  not  enough  to  make  the  people  sell  under  compul- 
sion. A  daj  came  when  the  only  buyer  would  not  buy  and 
the  only  piper  would  not  pipe.  This  brought  the  Parker  dis- 
trict to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  The  citizens  were  in  a  state  of 
terrible  excitement ;  the  pipe  lines  would  not  run  oil  unless  it 
was  sold ;  the  only  buyers — viz.,  the  agents  of  the  oil  combi- 
nation— would  not  buy  oil,  stating  that  they  could  not  get  cars ; 
hundreds  of  wells  were  stopped  to  their  groat  injury.  Thou- 
sands more,  whose  owners  were  afraid  to  stop  them  for  fear  of 
damage  by  salt  water,  were  pumping  the  oil  on  the  ground. 
The  leaders  used  all  the  influence  they  had  to  prevent  an  out- 
break and  destruction  of  railroad  and  pipe  lines.  The  most 
important  of  them  went  over  to  the  Alleghany  Valley  Bailroad 
office  and  telegraphed  to  the  president :  ''  The  refusal  to  run 
oil  unless  sold  upon  immediate  shipment  and  of  the  railroad 
to  furnish  cars  has  created  such  a  degree  of  excitement  here 
that  the  most  conservative  part  of  the  citizens  will  not  be  able 
to  control  the  peace,  and  I  fear  that  the  scenes  of  last  July 
will  be  repeated  on  an  aggravated  scale."  ^ 

Three  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  road  sought  an  imme- 
diate interview  with  this  leader  of  the  producers.  He  warned 
them,  and  the  Pennsylvania  road  which  controlled  their  oil 
business,  that  unless  immediate  relief  were  furnished  there 
would  be  an  outbreak  in  the  oil  regions,  because,  as  he  told 
them,  ^^  The  idea  of  a  scarcity  of  cars  on  daily  shipments  of 
less  than  30,000  barrels  a  day  was  such  an  absurd,  barefaced 
pretence,  that  he  could  not  expect  men  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence to  accept  any  excuses  for  the  absence  of  cars,  as  the 
preceding  fall,  when  business  required,  the  railroads  could 
carry  day  after  day  from  50,000  to  60,000  barrels  of  oil."  * 
The  warning  was  heeded.  Thousands  of  empty  cars,  which 
the  combination  and  its  railroad  allies  had  said  couldn't  be 


1  Tcttimonj  of  B.  B.  Otmpbell,  Commonwealth  of  PeQDBylTania  «t.  PennsjlYania 
Ballroftd  ^  oL,  pp.  298-99.  <  Same,  p.  SOO. 
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had  anywhere^  saddenly  appeared  hastening  to  Parker,  block- 
ing np  the  tracks  in  all  directions,  deranging  the  passenger 
bnsinees  of  the  road.  ^'  They  looked  like  mosquitoes  coming 
out  of  a  swamp."  The  sole  buyer  began  buying  again,  and 
for  the  whole  week,  after  haying  declared  themselves  unable 
to  buy  or  move  any,  the  railroads  moved  50,000  barrels  a  day.' 
Produoers  nnder  such  rule  saw  their  prices  decrease  and  their 
land  pass  out  of  their  possession,  as  was  inevitable. 

Ten  years  later  in  the  Ohio  oil-field  all  the  substantial  feat- 
ures of  the  plan  we  saw  culminate  at  Parker  are  to  be  found 
in  full  play.  There,  also,  the  oil  combination,  Congress  was 
told,  is  the  only  purchaser,  and  it  fixes  the  price  to  suit  itself. 
The  production  of  the  Ohio  fields  was  between  18,000  and 
20,000  barrels  a  day,  but  it  could  easily  produce  between 
30,000  and  32,000.  Because  the  only  buyer  refused  to  take 
care  of  the  oil,  wells  have  been  shut  back.  Wells,  which  if 
opened  up  would  run  1000  or  2000  or  even  more,  were  shut 
in  four  days  out  of  the  week.* 

This  culmination  of  1878  made  the  people  act.  The  pro- 
ducers were  being  ground  to  powder  by  the  fact  that  an  enemy 
had  possession  of  their  local  pipes,  their  tankage,  and  their 
railways.  ^^  I  am  the  unfortunate  owner,"  said  one  of  them, 
^^of  interests  in  nearly  one  hundred  pumping  wells.  I  have 
produced  over  half  a  million  barrels  of  oil." '  Oil  was  run- 
ning  out  of  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  15,000,000  barrels  a 
year,  but  the  New  York  refiners  who  were  in  command  of 
plenty  of  capital,  said : 

^^  We  don't  dare  build  large  refineries,  for  we  don't  know 
where  we  could  get  the  oil."  * 

At  last  the  people  organized  the  Tidewater  Pipe  Line. 
This  was  the  first  successful  attempt  to  realize  the  idea  often 
broached  of  a  pipe  line  to  the  seaboard.    It  was  the  last  hope 

'  Tettimonj  of  B.  B.  Campbell,  Oommonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  «#.  PennsylTania 
Railroad  H  ai.,  p.  800. 

*  Testimony,  Tniste,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  78-79. 

'  Teatimoay,  CommonweaUh  of  Pennsylyaoia  vf.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ei  al^ 
1879,  p.  295.  «  Same,  p.  21% 
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of  the  "  outsiders  " — the  "  independents."  "  Nothing  short  of 
the  ingenuity  that  is  bom  of  necessity  and  desperation  "  pro- 
duced that  pipe  line.  It  was  well  contrived  and  well  manned, 
and  had  plenty  of  money.  It  was  organized  in  1878,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  which  increased  in  a  few  years  to 
$5,000,000.  It  built  a  pipe  from  the  oil  regions  to  Williams- 
port — 105  miles — on  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railroad, 
whence  the  oil  was  carried  in  cars  by  that  company  and  over 
the  Jersey  Central  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Unlimited  capital  and  strategy  did  all  that  could  be  done 
against  the  Tidewater.  At  one  place,  to  head  it  oS,  a  strip  of 
land  barring  its  progress  was  bought  entirely  across  a  valley. 
It  escaped  by  climbing  the  hills.  At  another  point  it  had 
to  cross  under  a  railroad.  The  railroad  officers  forbade.  Bid- 
ing around,  almost  in  despair,  its  engineer  saw  a  culvert  where 
there  was  no  watercourse.  It  was  for  a  right  of  passage  which 
a  farmer,  whose  land  was  cut  in  two  by  the  railroad,  had  re- 
served in  perpetuity  for  driving  his  cattle  in  safety  to  pasture. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  farmer  for 
permission  to  lay  the  pipe  there. 

The  pipe  line  was  finished  and  ready  to  move  oil  about  the 
Ist  of  June,  1879.  On  June  5th  a  meeting  was  held  at  Sara- 
toga of  representatives  of  the  four  trunk-line  railroads  and  of 
members  of  the  oil  trust.  The  meeting  decided  that  the  new 
competitor  should  be  fought  to  the  death.  The  rate  on  oil, 
which  had  been  $1.15  a  barrel,  was  reduced  to  80,  then  to  30, 
to  20,  to  15  cents  by  the  railroads,  to  make  the  business  unprofit- 
able enough  to  ruin  this  first  attempt  to  pipe  oil  to  the  sea- 
board. Finally  the  roads  carried  a  barrel,  weighing  390  pounds, 
400  miles  for  the  combination  for  10  cents  or  less.*  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  Tidewater  offered  to  prove  to  Congress, 
in  1880,  if  it  would  order  an  investigation  —  which  it  would 
not — that  "  the  announced  and  ostensible  object  of  the  confer- 
ence at  Saratoga  was  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Tidewater,  and 
to  enable  the  oil  combination  to  buy  up  the  new  pipe  line,  and 

>New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn  *'  Report,  1879,  p.  40. 
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that  a  time  was  fixed  by  the  combination  within  which  it 
promised  to  secure  the  control  of  the  pipe  line — provided  the 
tnmk-lines  would  make  the  rates  for  carrying  oil  so  low  that 
all  conoemed  in  transportation  would  lose  money/  There 
can  be  no  doubt/'  he  continued,  ^^  that,  taking  the  avowed  and 
ostensible  object  of  the  Saratoga  meeting  as  the  true  one,  it 
constituted,  on  the  part  of  the  willing  participants,  a  criminal 
conspiracy  of  the  most  dangerous  character." 

One  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  testi- 
fied to  the  competition  which  his  road  had  earned  on  with 
the  Tidewater.  "  It  certainly  was  fought,"  he  said ;  "the  rates 
were  considerably  reduced."  *  Rates  were  put  down  to  points 
so  low  that  the  railroad  men  would  never  tell  what  they  were. 
I  have  no  knowledge — I  have  no  recollection — was  all  the 
president  and  general  freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  could  be  got  to  say,  when  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.'  "Not  enough  to  pay  for  the  wheel 
grease,"  said  the  general  freight  agent.*  The  oil  trust  also 
cut  the  prices  of  pipeage  by  its  local  lines  from  20  cents  to  5 
cents  a  barrel,  turning  cheapness  into  the  enemy  of  cheapness. 

But  the  Tidewater  was  strong  enough  to  withstand  even  so 
formidable  an  assault  as  this.  As  its  business  was  small,  its 
loBseB  were  small ;  but  the  railroads,  making  this  war  on  it  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  suffered  heavily.  The  trunk-lines,  it 
has  been  calculated,  wilfully  threw  away  profits  equal  to 
$10,000,000  a  year  for  the  sake  of  inflicting  a  loss  of  $100,000 
on  the  pipe  lines.*  Enough  revenue  was  lost  to  pay  divi- 
dends of  2^  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  total  capital  of  the  roads. 

One  effect  that  followed  this  reduction  in  rates  was  a  cor- 
responding decline  in  the  price  of  oil  at  New  York,  in  which 
the  cost  of  freight  is  a  constant  element.     The  Committee  of 


>  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  before  House  Committee  of  Commerce,  Washington,  Jan. 
27,  1880. 

*  Testimony,  Titasyille  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases,  before  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  pp.  299-800.  *  Same,  pp.  621,  639.         *  Same,  p.  684. 

'  FVanklin  B.  Gowen,  before  House  Committee  of  Commerce,  Washington,  Jan. 
t7,  1880. 
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the  New  York  Legislature  found  in  the  testimony  it  heard 
reason  to  believe  that  the  members  of  the  oil  trust  took  advan* 
tage  of  their  advance  knowledge  to  sell  at  high  prices,  to  those 
who  did  not  know,  all  they  would  buy  for  future  delivery. 

The  "Hepburn"  report  of  the  New  York  Legislature  of 
1879  gives  special  prominence  to  the  computations  that 
$1,600,000  were  the  profits  of  this  speculative  deal.' 

The  customers  of  the  Tidewater,  the  independent  refiners 
in  Philadelphia,  were  charged  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
on  oil  that  came  through  the  Tidewater  15  cents  a  barrel  for 
one  mile  of  hauling.  The  utmost  the  law  allowed  them  was 
half  a  cent  a  mile,  and  they  were  carrying  oil  600  miles  to 
New  York  for  the  same  charge  of  15  cents  a  barrel,  and 
less.  Under  such  pressure  these  independent  refineries,  which 
the  Tidewater  had  been  built  to  supply,  sold  out  one  after 
another.  The  Tidewater  was  then  in  the  position  of  a  great 
transporting  company,  that  had  spent  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  bring  a  great  product  to  its  Philadelphia  terminus, 
and  found  that  refining  establishments  which  had  been  b^- 
ging  it  to  give  them  oil  had  become  the  cohorts  of  its  op- 
ponent. To  meet  this  the  Tidewater  built  refineries  of  its 
own  at  Chester,  and  at  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  on  New  York 
waters. 

When  asked  for  a  rate  to  another  point,  the  Pennsylvania 
gave  one  that  was  three  and  four  times  as  much  as  they  would 
charge  the  oil  trust,  but  added,  "  we  cannot  make  a  rate  on 
the  empty  cars  returning."  That  is,  as  it  was  interpreted, 
"  we  will  carry  the  oil,  but  we  will  not  permit  the  empty  cars 
to  come  over  the  roads  to  get  the  oil.  They  must  be  taken 
on  a  wheelbarrow,  or  by  canal,  or  by  balloon."*  The  war 
went  on.  Attempts  were  made  to  seduce  the  officials  of  the 
Tidewater.  A  stockholder,  who  had  been  too  poor  to  pay 
for  his  stock,  received  a  large  sum  from  the  oil  combination 
and  began  a  vexatious  suit  for  a  receivership.'    A  minority 

*  Report,  p.  46. 

'Franklin  B.  Go  wen,  before  PeuuiylTanU  House  of  RepresenUtiTes  Oommittae 
on  Bailroadt,  Feb.  18,  1888.  *  See  ch.  liu. 
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forced  their  way  into  the  offices  of  the  company,  and  took 
violent  poflseesion  of  it  by  a  ^^  farcical,  f raadalent,  and  void  " 
election,  as  the  court  decided  in  annulling  it.  Its  financial 
credit  was  attacked  in  the  money  market  and  by  injunctions 
against  its  bonds. 

Affidavits  were  offered  from  members  of  the  oil  combina> 
tion  denying  that  they  had  had  anything  to  do  with  these 
proceedings.  In  reference  to  these  affidavits,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Tidewater  reminded  the  court  that  that  combi- 
nation was  a  multifarious  body.  ^^  One-half  of  them,"  he  said, 
'*  do  a  thing,  and  the  other  half  swear  they  know  nothing 
about  it.  In  pursuance  of  this  Machiavelian  policy,  they 
have  eight  or  ten  gentlemen  to  conduct  negotiations,  and 
eight  or  ten  to  say  they  do  not  know  anything  about  them." 

Then,  with  no  visible  cause,  the  capacity  of  the  pipe  fell 
bdow  the  demands  upon  it.  This  insufficient  capacity  was 
pleaded  in  court  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  pipe  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  its  owners.  One  day  the  cause  was 
discovered — a  plug  of  wood.  Some  mysterious  hand  had  been 
set  to  drive  a  square  block  of  wood  into  the  pipe  so  as  to  cut 
down  its  capacity  to  one-third.  The  representative  of  the 
Tidewater  declared  in  court  his  belief  that  this  plug  had  been 
placed  by  *^  people  on  the  other  side  who  have  made  affidavits 
in  this  case."  A  similar  deed,  but  much  worse,  as  it  might 
have  cost  many  lives,  was  done  during  the  contest  with  To- 
ledo, nine  years  later.' 

The  Tidewater  was  successful,  but  not  successful  enough. 
It  owned  400  miles  of  pipe,  including  the  105  miles  of  the 
trunk-line,  and  had  control  of  nearly  3,000,000  barrels  of 
tankage.  It  did  a  great  work  for  the  people.  ^^  It  was,"  the 
Philadelphia  PreM  said,  in  1883,  ^^  the  child  of  war.  It  has 
been  a  barrier  between  the  producers  and  the  monopoly  which 
would  crush  them  if  it  dared."  While  tliese  words  of  exulta- 
tion were  being  penned,  a  surrender  was  under  negotiation. 
The  Tidewater's  managers  were  nearly  worn  out.    These  tac- 

*  See  ch.  xztL 
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tics  of  corrupting  their  officers,  slandering  their  credit,  bnylng 
up  their  customers,  stealing  their  elections,  garroting  them 
with  lawsuits  founded  on  falsehoods,  shutting  them  off  the 
railroads,  and  plugging  up  their  pipe  in  the  dark,  were  too 
much.  They  entered  into  a  pool.  The  two  companies  in 
the  summer  of  1883  ^'  recognized "  each  other,  as  the  trunk 
lines  do,  and  agreed  to  divide  the  business  in  proportions, 
which  would  net  the  Tidewater  $500,000  a  year.  The  an- 
nouncement that  this  pool  had  been  forced  on  the  Tidewater 
fell  like  a  death-blow  on  the  people  of  the  oil  regions.  ^'  The 
Tidewater,"  the  Philadelphia  Press  said,  editorially,  "will 
probably  retain  a  nominal  identity  as  a  corporation,  but  its 
usefulness  to  the  public  and  its  claim  to  popular  confidence 
and  encouragement  were  extinguished  the  instant  it  consented 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  unscrupulous  monopoly  which 
resorts  to  that  means  of  conciliating  and  bribing  what  it  had 
failed  to  destroy."  As  was  anticipated  by  the  PresSy  the  Tide- 
water  retained  its  nominal  identity,  but  that  was  all.  Its  sur- 
render was  admitted  by  its  principal  organizer,  Mr.  Franklin 
B.  Gowen.  The  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have 
testified  to  it.  "They  made  an  arrangement  of  some  kind,  the 
conditions  of  which  I  never  knew ;  one  swallowed  the  other 
or  both  swallowed  the  other,  or  something,  and  settled  up  their 
difficulties," '  said  the  general  freight  agent.  The  president 
said :  "  The  competition  between  these  pipe  lines  ceased."  * 

The  attorney  of  the  Tidewater  was  asked  if  there  were  any 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  a  compromise  of  the  difierences 
with  the  oil  combination. 

"If  by  diflFerences,"  he  replied,  "you  mean  competition  in 
trade,  I  answer  the  question,  yes.     That  resulted  in  a  written 

contract The  purpose  of  the  contract  was  to  settle  the  rivalry 

in  business  between  the  two  companies,  each  company  to  take 

*  Testimony  of  General  Freight  Agent  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Logan,  Emery, 
and  Wearer  vf.  Pennsylvania  Railroad),  McKcan  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
1889. 

'  Testimony,  Titusvillc  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Deposition,  pp.  681-84. 
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a  percentage  of  transportation  and  gathering,  and  each  to  do 
with  the  oil  as  it  saw  fit."  * 

The  treasurer  of  the  Tidewater,  who  had  been  in  its  service 
since  1880,  corroborated  its  attorney.  A  contract  had  been 
made  between  the  two;  the  date  of  it  was  October  9,  1883. 
Copies  of  the  contracts  are  in  the  author's  possession. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1892  judicially 
found  the  same  fact.  It  says :  ^^  About  December,  1883,  the 
pipe  lines,  with  the  view  of  getting  better  rates,  adjusted  their 
differences,  and  the  competition  between  them  ceased.  The 
pipe-line  business  appears  then  to  have  passed  into  the  control 
of  the  National  Transit  Company."  *  All  but  6  per  cent,  of 
the  National  Transit  Company  is  owned  by  the  oil  trust.  It 
formed  practically  one-third  the  imposing  bulk  of  the  $70,- 
000,000  of  the  trust  of  1882.'  If  anything  can  be  made  cer- 
tain by  human  testimony  this  evidence  proves  that  these  pipe 
lines  stopped  competing  in  1883.  The  witnesses  are  the  men 
who  negotiated  the  contract,  and  upon  whose  approval  it  de- 
pended. But  when  the  president  of  the  trust  was  asked  under 
oath,  in  1888,  if  there  were  any  pipe  lines  to  tide-water  com- 
peting with  it,  he  named,  as  "a  competing  company,"  ^Hhe 
Tidewater  Pipe  Line." 

"  The  Tidewater  Company  ?  Does  that  compete  with  }  re^ 
company  ?"  •* 

"  It  does." 

"  It  is  in  opposition  to  it  ?" 

"  It  is  in  opposition  to  it."  * 

In  the  same  spirit  he  denied,  in  1883,  that  he  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  company  which  had  represented  the  oil  trust 
in  this  "  swallowing  or  something  "  of  the  Tidewater.  This, 
the  National  Transit  Company,  was  the  most  important  mem- 

'  Samuel  Van  Sjckel  vs.  Acme  Oil  Company,  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
Buffalo,  May,  1888,  before  Judge  Childs ;  Deposition  of  David  McKclvcy. 

*  Titusyille  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases ;  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
reports,  toI.  v.,  pp.  4,  6. 

*  Trusts,  New  Tork  Senate,  1888,  p.  572. 
^Same,  pp.  889-99. 
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ber  of  the  trust.  Under  its  cover,  by  means  like  thoee^  de- 
scribed,  from  New  York  to  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  almost 
all  the  pipes  for  gathering  and  distributing  oil  have  been 
brought  into  one  ownership.  Millions  yearly  of  the  earnings 
of  this  company  were  pooled  with  all  the  others  in  the  trust, 
and  the  president  was  receiving  his  share  of  them  four  times 
a  year.  He  was  the  sole  attorney'  authorized  to  sign  contracts 
for  the  trustees,  who  thus  held  all  the  combined  companies  in 
a  common  control.  These  trustees,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief, 
not  only  controlled  but  owned  as  their  personal  property 
more  than  half  the  stock  of  every  company  represented.  But 
these  facts  were  not  then  known  to  the  public.  It  was  not 
intended  that  they  should  be  known,  as  the  struggle  to  con- 
ceal them  from  the  New  York  Legislature  five  years  later — 
in  1888 — showed. 

^^  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  National  Transit  Com- 
pany ?"  he  was  asked,  after  taking  the  oath. 

•*  I  have  not."  * 

When  the  Tidewater  passed  under  this  alien  control,  Mr. 
Franklin  B.  Gowen  severed  all  his  connection  with  it.  He 
did  not  hold  himself  for  sale  to  any  man  who  had  money  to 
pay  fees.  He  stood  at  a  height  where  the  profession  of  law 
i^  immeasurably  above  prostitution  in  the  temples  of  justice 
—  the  odious  aspect  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  purity  in  the 
ancient  temples  of  Aphrodite  is  reproduced  in  our  courts.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  combine  the  functions 
of  a  great  law  reformer  and  procurer  of  judicial  virtue  for 
railroad  corporation  wreckers.  He  never  forgot  what  some 
successful  lawyers  seem  never  to  remember — that  the  lawyer 
is,  as  much  as  the  judge,  an  officer  of  the  court  and  of  justice. 
While  he  lived  he  was  proud  to  be  recognized  as  the  chief 
defender  in  the  courts  of  the  rights  of  those  whom  it  was 
sought  to  crush  in  this  industry,  although  he  thus  allied 
himself  with  the  poor  and  heavy  laden.    He  could  have  used 

» Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  658. 
'Testiraony,  Corners,  Now  York  Senate,  1883,  p.  925. 
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his  anti-monopoly  eloquence  as  an  advertisement  of  his  value 
to  monopoly ;  but  he  would  not  sell  his  soul  to  fill  his  stom- 
acL.  His  heart  revolted  against  the  wicked  cruelty  with 
which  he  saw  the  strong  misuse  the  weak,  and  his  penetrating 
vision  saw  clearly  the  ruin  to  which  overgrown  power  and 
conscienceless  greed  were  hurrying  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try. In  his  speech  before  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in 
1883,  advocating  a  law  to  prevent  the  use  of  railway  power 
by  railway  officials  to  redistribute  the  property  of  the  people 
among  their  favorites,  he  said,  speaking  of  what  had  been 
done  in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania :  ^^  If  such  a  state  of 
facts  as  I  now  call  your  attention  to  had  been  permitted  by 
any  government  in  Europe  or  Asia  for  a  six  months,  instead 
of  the  sixteen  years  it  has  existed  in  this  Commonwealth,  the 
crown  and  sceptre  of  its  ruler  would  have  been  ground  into 
the  dust,  and  yet  the  good,  honest,  patient,  long-suffering  peo- 
ple have  submitted  to  it  in  this  Commonwealth  until  the  time 
has  come  that  if  we  hold  our  peace  the  very  stones  will  cry  out. 
^*  I  for  one  intend  to  submit  to  it  no  longer.  You  may  say 
it  is  unwise  for  me  to  attack  this  wrong,  but  I  have  attacked 
it  before  and  I  will  attack  it  again.  If  I  could  only  throw  off 
the  other  burdens  that  rest  upon  my  shoulders,  I  would  f  ^el 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  preach  resistance  to  this  great  wron^  i^ 
Peter  the  Hermit  preached  the  crusade.  I  would  go  through 
this  State  from  LiJ^e  Erie  to  the  Delaware ;  I  would  go  into 
every  part  of  this  Commonwealth  and  endeavor,  by  the  plain 
recital  of  the  facts,  to  raise  up  such  a  feeling  and  such  a  power 
as  would  make  itself  heard  and  felt,  and  by  the  fair,  open, 
honest,  and  proper  enforcement  of  the  law,  right  the  wrong, 
and  teach  the  guilty  authors  of  this  infamous  tyranny 

" '  That  truth  remembered  long : 
When  once  their  slumbering  passions  waked, 
The  peaceful  are  the  strong.' 


f  ti 


Mr.  Gowen  bravely  fulfilled  his  pledge  not  to  submit.  His 
principal  occupation  became  the  championship  in  the  courts 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  those  who  were 
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oppressed  by  this  crushing  power.  His  incorruptible  lance 
was  always  in  place,  until  the  morning  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  room  in  Washington. 

The  oil  combination  had,  up  to  this  time,  sent  all  its  oil 
east  by  rail  as  it  had  no  pipe  line,  and  its  faithful  fools,  the 
railroads,  therefore  burned  their  fingers  with  joy  to  roast  the 
Tidewater  for  so  good  a  customer.  But  while  the  railroad 
officials  were  wasting  their  employers'  property  to  destroy  the 
combination's  new  competitor,  its  astute  managers,  seeing  how 
good  a  thing  pipe  lines  were,  quietly  built  a  system  of  their 
own  to  the  seaboard.  The  railroads  had  helped  them  get  hold 
of  the  pipe  lines — ^had  in  repeated  cases,  as  the  Erie,  the  At- 
lantic and  Great  Western,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Oleveland 
and  Marietta  did,  allowed  them  to  lay  their  pipes  on  the 
lands  of  the  railroads — and  were  now  to  see  the  pipe  lines 
used  to  replace  the  railroads  in  the  transportation  of  oiL 
These  oil  men  saw  what  the  railroad  men  had  not  the  wit  to 
see — or  else  lacked  the  virtue  to  live  up  to — that  the  pipe  line 
is  an  oil  railway.  It  requires  no  cars  and  no  locomotives;  it 
moves  oil  without  risk  of  fire  or  loss ;  it  is  very  much  cheaper 
than  the  ordinary  railway,  for  this  freight  moves  itself  after 
If 'g»g  lifted  up  by  pumps.  The  pipe  line  was  the  sure  com- 
pi^j^or  of  the  railway,  fated  to  be  either  its  servant  or  master, 
as  the  railroad  chose  to  use  it  or  lose  it.  The  railways  senti- 
mentally helped  the  trust  to  gather  these  rival  transporta- 
tion lines  into  its  hands ;  then  the  trust,  with  the  real  genius 
of  conquest,  threw  the  railroads  to  one  side.  A  system  of 
trunk-line  pipes  was  at  once  pushed  vigorously  to  comple- 
tion in  all  directions.  While  the  members  of  the  oil  trust 
were  building  these  pipe  lines  to  take  away  the  oil  business  of 
the  railroads,  the  officials  of  the  latter  were  giving  them  by  re- 
bates the  money  to  do  it  with.  At  the  expense  of  their  own 
employers,  the  owners  of  the  railroads,  these  freight  agents 
and  general  managers  presented  to  the  monopoly,  out  of  the 
freight  earnings  of  the  oil  business,  the  money  with  which  to 
build  the  pipe  lines  that  would  destroy  that  branch  of  the 
Dusiness  of  the  roads. 
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It  was  the  Tidewater  that  proved  the  feasibility  of  trunk 
pipe  lines.  The  trunk  pipe  lines  the  combination  has  built 
were  in  imitation.  Extraordinary  pains  have  been  taken  to 
sophisticate  public  opinion  with  regard  to  all  these  matters — 
for  the  ignorance  of  the  public  is  the  real  capital  of  monopoly 
— and  with  great  success.  The  history  we  have  transcribed 
from  the  public  records  is  refined  by  one  of  the  combination 
into  the  following  illuminant : 

** About  1879  or  1880  it  was  discovered  that  railways  were 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  getting  oil  to  the  seaboard  as  rapidly 
as  needed.  Combined  capital  and  energy  were  equal  to  the 
emergency.  No  need  to  detail  how  it  was  done.  To-day 
there  reaches,"  *  etc.,  etc.  It  must  have  been  on  some  such 
authority  that  this,  from  one  of  our  leading  religious  journals, 
was  founded :  "Only  by  such  union" — of  the  refiners — "could 
pipe  lines  have  been  laid  from  the  oil  wells  to  the  tide-water, 
reducing  to  the  smallest  amount  the  cost  of  transportation."  * 
Aji  account  of  the  pipe-line  system  in  the  New  York  Sv/n^  of 
December  14,  1887,  describing  the  operations  of  the  great 
pumps  that  force  the  oil  through  the  pipes,  says:  "Every  time 
the  piston  of  the  engine  passes  forward  and  back  a  barrel  of 
oil  is  sent  seaward.  A  barrel  of  oil  is  forced  on  its  way  every 
seven  seconds  of  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four.  Every,  j^- 
sation  of  the  gigantic  pumps  that  are  throbbing  ceaseletft^iy 
day  and  night  is  known  and  numbered  at  headquarters  in 
New  York  at  the  close  of  each  day's  business."  This  heart 
of  a  machine,  beating  at  the  headquarters  in  New  York,  and 
numbering  its  beats  day  and  night,  stands  for  thousands  of 
hearts  whose  throbs  of  hope  have  been  transmuted  into  this 
metallic  substitute.  This  heart  counts  out  a  gold  dollar  for 
every  drop  of  blood  that  used  to  run  through  the  living 
breasts  of  the  men  who  divined,  projected,  accomplished,  and 
lost 

>  CorMnatwfU,  by  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  p.  28. 
*New  York  Indq>enderU,  March  17,  1898. 
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OHEAPSNING   XRANBPOBTATION 

Thbouoh  all  the  tangle  of  this  piping  and  dancing  one 
thread  runs  clear.  The  oil  combination  had  up  to  this  time 
been  dependent  on  the  railroads  for  transportation,  but  it 
emerged  out  of  the  fracas  the  principal  transporter  of  oil, 
made  so  by  the  railroads.  It  now  had  two  trunk  pipe  lines 
to  the  sea-coast — the  one  it  had  conquered  and  the  one  it  had 
built — and  the  railroads  had  made  it  a  present  of  both  of 
them. 

The  Tidewater — the  first  seaboard  pipe  line — ^had  been 
built  only  because  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  trunk  lines 
had  said  ^^no''  to  every  entreaty  and  demand  of  the  oil  regions 
for  a  road  to  the  sea.  That  line  the  railroads  had  conquered 
for  the  combination,  as  they  conquered  for  it  the  pipe  lines 
<V/ie  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  in  1877.  The  second  seaboard 
pipe  line  was  built  by  the  combination  with  the  railroads' 
money  to  take  away  the  railroads'  business,  and  best— or  worst 
^-of  all,  while  the  railroads  were  hard  at  work  driving  the  Tide- 
water into  its  net.  Such  is  the  business  genius  of  our  ^^  rail- 
road kings." 

This  campaign  closed,  the  duty  of  the  hour  for  the  oil  ring 
was  to  get  rates  advanced  by  rail  as  well  as  pipe. 

"  Then  they" — the  pipe  lines — "  were  anxious  to  get  good 
paying  rates,"  *  so  that  they  could  make  a  good  thing  out  of 
the  business  of  their  own  pipe  and  of  the  Tidewater  which 
they  had  guaranteed  $500,000  a  year.    The  advent  of  the 

1  Testimony,  TituBTille  and  Oil  City  Independents*  oases,  Kos.  168,  164,  1S8, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  Deposition  of  General  Freight  Agent  Pennsyl- 
Tinia  Railroad,  pp.  681,  684. 
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independent  Tidewater  had  brought  rates  down.  The  resto- 
ration of  exclusive  control  bj  its  capture  put  rates  up.  But  it 
was  not  enough  for  the  oil  combination  to  advance  their  own 
rates.  It  must  induce  the  railroads  to  do  the  same.  The 
railroads  had  furnished  the  means  for  the  acquisition  of  both 
pipes,  and  they  must  now  be  got  to  drive  business  away  from 
themselves  to  these  competing  oil  railways.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  delicate  matter  to  achieve,  but  there  was  no  trouble 
about  it. 

*^  It  is  onr  pleasure  to  try  to  make  oil  cheap," '  the  presi- 
dent of  the  oil  trust  told  Congress,  but  it  did  not  use  its  new 
facilities  to  take  in  hand  at  reduced  cost  the  carriage  of  all 
oil|  and  give  the  industry  the  economic  advantage  of  the 
pipe>line  idea.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  united  with  the  rail- 
roads to  increase  the  cost.  Under  this  new  blow  the  inde- 
pendent refiners  and  producers  whom  the  Tidewater  had  been 
built  to  keep  afloat  grounded  again.  Then  the  railroads — 
the  Pennsylvania  especially — repented  of  what  they  had  done 
to  these  their  oldest  customers,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  them 
to  renew  the  broken  promises  of  1872,  that  if  they  would  re- 
build they  should  forever  have  equal  rates  and  fair  treatment. 
One  of  the  highest  ofScials  of  the  Pennsylvania  was  sent  to 
them  to  say :  We  recognize  our  error  in  permitting  your  re- 
fineries to  be  abandoned  and  the  traffic  destroyed.  We  wish 
to  build  up  and  maintain  independent  refining  in  the  oil 
r^ons.  We  will  give  you  every  encouragement.  We  will 
insure  you  equal  rates,  on  which  you  can  ship  and  live.* 

These  invitations  and  guarantees  were  repeated  and  pressed. 
They  were  renewed  by  the  officials  of  the  Erie  also :  "  You 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  building  up  your  business,"  said 
the  officials  of  the  Erie ;  ^^  you  shall  have  living  rates." ' 

The  independents  listened  and  believed.  They  rebuilt 
their  works  and  prospered.*  This  meant  the  return  of  cheap- 
ness—cheapness of  transportation  over  the  railroads,  to  en- 

>  Testimonj,  Troata,  CongresB,  1888,  p.  889. 

'TesUmonj,  TitasTille  and  Oil  City  Independenta'  caaea,  p.  27. 

*  Same,  p.  88.  «Same,  p.  S7. 
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able  the  refiaers  tbey  had  invited  back  to  life  to  compete  in 
the  market — cheapness  of  light.  Thereupon,  incredible  as  it 
seems,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  railroads  were  infla- 
enced  to  declare  war  again  upon  the  men  who  had,  reinvested 
their  money  and  their  life  energy  in  response  to  these  solici- 
tations. This  new  war  began  with  a  secret  contract,  in  1885, 
for  an  advance  in  rates  against  the  independent  refiners,  who, 
in  trustful  reliance  on  the  pledged  faith  of  the  railroads,  had 
developed  their  capacity  to  2,000,000  barrels  a  year.' 

This  campaign  has  lasted  from  1885  until  the  present  writ- 
ing, 1894.  In  it  the  pipe  lines,  the  oil  combination,  the 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  and  all  the  other  great  carriers  be- 
tween the  independents  and  their  markets  in  New  England, 
Europe,  and  Asia,  have  been  mobilized  into  a  fighting  corps 
for  the  annihilation  of  the  independents.  This  case  illustrates 
nearly  every  phase  of  the  story  of  our  great  monopoly :  dear- 
ness  instead  of  cheapness ;  willingness  of  the  managers  of 
transportation  to  deny  transportation  to  whole  trades  and 
sections;  administration  of  great  properties  like  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bailroad  in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of 
the  owners — to  their  great  loss  —  for  the  benefit  of  favor- 
ites of  the  oflScials;  great  wealth  thereby  procured  by  de- 
struction, as  if  by  physical  force,  of  wealth  of  others,  not  at 
all  by  creation  of  new  wealth  to  be  added  to  the  general 
store;  impossibility  of  survival  in  modern  business  of  men 
who  are  merely  honest,  hard-working,  competent,  even  though 
they  have  skill,  capital,  and  customers ;  subjection  of  the 
majority  of  citizens  and  dollars  to  a  small  minority  in  num- 
bers and  riches;  subservience  of  rulers  of  the  people  to  a 
faction ;  last  and  most  disheartening,  the  impotence  of  the 
special  tribunal  created  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  people  on 
their  highways. 

This  secret  contract  of  1885  was  thus  described  by  the 
counsel  of  the  refiners  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission :    '^  It  is  a  contract,"  he  said,  ^^  so  vicious  and  illegal 

>  TestiinoDy,  Titusyille  and  Oil  City  Independents*  otaeB,  p.  17. 
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that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  refases  to  bring  it  into  conrt 
for  fear  a  disclosure  of  its  terras  might  subject  it  to  a  crimt 
nal  prosecution." 

The  courts  have  never  been  allowed  to  see  it,  but  its  pro- 
visions are  known.  Some  of  them  were  admitted  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  what  was  charged, 
and  others  were  described  on  the  trial  by  the  counsel  of  the 
independents  from  personal  knowledge.  By  this  contract  the 
railroad  and  the  oil  combination  bound  themselves  to  advance 
rates,  and  to  keep  them  the  same  by  pipe  and  rail.  In  re- 
turn for  this  pledge  by  the  railroad  not  to  compete  it  was 
guaranteed  one-quarter  —  26  per  cent. — of  the  oil  business 
to  the  seaboard.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  made  no  attempt 
to  deny  that  it  had  made  this  contract.  It  admitted  that  it 
had  an  arrangement  '^substantially  the  same  as  stated."  ' 

The  combination  was  tlie  largest  shipper  of  oil,  and  yet  it 
wanted  freight  rates  advanced.  It  had  pipe  lines  which  could 
easily  take  to  the  seaboard  all  the  oil  that  went  thither,  and 
yet  it  gave  up  a  large  part  of  the  business  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  knew  that  the  pipe 
line  was  a  competitor  for  the  carriage  of  oil,  and  yet  al- 
lowed it  to  dictate  an  arrangement  by  which  the  railroad  got 
only  one -quarter  of  the  business,  and  signed  away  its  rights 
to  win  a  larger  share  if  it  could. 

The  railroad  had  persuaded  the  independent  refiners  to  set- 
tle along  its  line  by  solemnly  promising  them  fair  and  living 
rates,  and  yet  now  put  its  corporate  seal  to  an  agreement  to 
make  those  rates  whatever  their  enemy  wanted  them  to  be. 
Such  was  its  honor.  As  for  its  shrewdness,  that  had  at  last 
brought  it  to  this  humiliation  in  a  business  where  it  had  once 
been  chief,  of  confining  itself  to  this  insignificant  quarter  of 
a  restricted  traffic  instead  of  a  competitive  share  of  a  traffic 
enlarged  by  freedom  to  the  widest  correspondence  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.     The  mastery  of  the  railroad  men  by 

>  Answer  of  the  PennsyWania  Railroad ;  Testimonj,  Titusrille  and  Oil  City  In- 
dependent?*  ca«efl,  p.  866. 
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the  oil  people  was  thorough.  The  latter  did  not  agree  to  give 
the  railroad  one-quarter  of  their  bnsiness.  Not  at  all.  AH 
the  traffic  that  came  of  itself  to  the  railroad,  or  which  its 
freight  solicitors  drummed  up,  must  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the 
guarantee.  All  that  was  promised  the  railroad  was  that  its 
total  should  amount  to  one-quarter  of  the  whole  traffic.  All 
the  rest  the  oil  combination  kept  for  itself. 

The  contract  went  at  once  into  vigorous  operation.  Freight 
rates  to  the  seaboard,  which  had  been  34  cents,  and,  as  was 
proved  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  were 
profitable,  were  advanced  to  52  cents  a  barrel — ^an  increase 
of  one-half.  The  railroad  and  the  pipe  line  made  the  raise  in 
concert,  as  had  been  agreed,  and  when  the  rates  were  changed 
again  it  was  to  still  higher  figures.  Why  should  the  clique, 
which  had  its  principal  refineries  at  the  seaboard — to  which 
it  had  to  transport  large  quantities  of  oil — scheme  in  this  way 
to  raise  the  rates  of  transportation  t  Because  it  paid  this  ex- 
cessive rate  on  only  a  small  part  of  its  own  shipments,  and 
compelled  its  rivals  to  pay  it  on  all  of  theirs.  The  indepen- 
dents had  no  pipe  line  of  their  own,  but  the  combination  sent 
its  own  oil  east  by  its  own  pipe  line,  excepting  only  the  quan- 
tity it  needed  to  add  to  the  shipments  over  the  Pennsylvania 
to  make  good  its  guarantee  to  that  railroad  of  one-quarter  of 
the  traffic. 

The  cost  of  the  pipe-line  service  to  its  owners  is  very  small. 
When  the  manager  of  the  pipe  lines  was  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  lawyers  of  the  railroads,  as 
zealous  for  the  oil  combination,  though  it  was  not  a  party  in 
the  case,  as  for  their  own  clients,  fought  through  eleven  pages 
of  argument  against  having  him  compelled  to  tell  the  cost  of 
pumping  oil  through  the  pipe  to  the  seaboard ;  and  when 
the  Commission  finally  said,  ^^  Go  on,"  all  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  pipe  lines  had  to  say  was,  "  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  possible  to  know." ' 

Finally,  he  was  cornered  into  an  estimate  that  the  cost 

*  TestimoDj,  Titu8?iile  and  Oil  Citj  Independents*  catei,  p.  2S6. 
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of  patnpiDg  was  6  or  7  cents  a  barrel.  His  qaeetioner,  who 
had  been  the  organizer  and  manager  of  a  great  pipe  line — the 
Tidewater — knew  that  oil  had  been  pumped  through  for  4 
oeotB  a  barrel,  bat  he  could  not  get  his  witness,  who,  no  doubt, 
had  done  it  still  cheaper,  to  admit  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  net  effect  of  this  pool  with  the  railroad  was  that  the 
oil  combination  succeeded  in  making  its  rivals  pay  64  cents 
a  barrel  to  reach  the  East  and  the  seaboard,  while  it  paid 
only  16'— except  on  the  traffic  guaranteed  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad — a  difference  against  competition  of  48  cents  a  bar- 
rely  a  difference  not  for  cheapness.  ^^  It  only  costs  the  pipe 
line  7  cents,"  the  independents  explained  to  the  Interstate 
Oommerce  Oommission,  ^^  and  the  published  rate  is  52.  They 
are  willing  to  pay  52  or  even  70  cents  on  some  of  their 
product  if  they  can  make  the  other  people  pay  52  upon  the 
whole  of  theirs." 

So  much  of  the  contract  as  we  have  referred  to  was  ad- 
mitted. Why  was  it,  then,  the  counsel  for  the  railroad  fought 
against  showing  it,  even  to  the  point  of  pleading  that  it  might 
incriminate  his  client  ? '  It  was  asserted,  as  of  his  personal 
knowledge,  by  the  counsel  of  the  independents  that  this  was 
because  another  part  of  the  bargain  gave  the  proof  that  the 
rates  which  had  been  made  under  the  agreement  to  put  them 
up  and  keep  them  up  were  extortionate;  that  by  a  bargain, 
within  the  bargain  the  oil  combination  carried  oil  for  the 
railroad  for  the  280  miles  for  which  they  ran  practically  side 
by  side,  and  for  this  charged  it  only  8  cents  a  barrel.  The 
public,  shipping  either  by  the  railroad  or  by  the  pipe  line, 
had  to  pay  52  cents  a  barrel  for  500  miles ;  but  by  this  ar- 
rangement between  themselves  the  two  carriers  would  do 
business  at  8  cents  a  barrel  for  280  miles,  at  which  rate  the 
charge  to  the  public  to  the  seaboard  should  have  been  not 
quite  15  cents  instead  of  52  cents. 

The  statement  was  also  made  that  the  oil  combination,  in- 


>  Titusrille  and  Oil  City  Independents*  cases,  Petition  and  Complaint 
*  Same,  Testimony,  p.  867. 
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stead  of  giviug  the  railroads  the  business  it  has  guaranteed 
them,  makes  its  obligation  good  by  turning  over  to  them  peri- 
odically a  check  for  the  profits  they  would  have  had  on  haul- 
ing that  amount  of  traffic.  As  the  guarantee  was  made  as  a 
consideration  for  the  maintenance  of  high  freight  rates,  such  a 
payment  by  it  would  amount,  in  cold  fact,  to  paying  those  in 
charge  of  the  highways  a  large  bribe  to  deny  the  use  of  them 
to  the  people. 

This  declaration  of  the  provisions  of  the  bargain  was  made 
by  the  counsel  for  the  refiners  seeking  relief  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  In  his  argument  demanding 
the  production  of  the  document  he  said :  '^  I  have  had  it  in 
my  hand  and  read  every  word  of  it,  and  know  exactly  what 
it  contains."  * 

The  sharpest  legal  struggle  of  the  case  was  made  on  the  de- 
mand that  this  paper  be  produced.  The  Commission  decided 
that  it  was  "wholly  immaterial,"  although  the  chairman  had 
previously  said :  "  It  seems  to  us  that  we  cannot  exclude  this 
evidence."  It  was  a  document  establishing  interstate  rates, 
and  these  are  required  by  law  to  be  published,  and  the  Com- 
mission had  always  before  this  been  liberal  in  compelling  the 
production  of  papers  which  related  to  the  making  of  rates.' 
The  Commission  had  shortly  before  been  threatened  in  this 
case  by  the  counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  ex- 
tinction if  it  insisted  upon  evidence  of  the  cost  of  piping  oil 
which  the  oil  combination  refused  to  give. 

''  It  is  possible  that  the  powers  of  this  Commission  may  be 
tested,"  *  bullied  the  counsel  of  the  railroad.  The  members 
of  the  Commission  laughed  ostentatiously,  but,  for  whatever 
reason,  they  gave  the  powerful  corporations  on  trial  no  cause 
thereafter  to  "  test  their  powers,"  which  have  slept  while  jus- 
tice tarried,  and  the  victims  of  this  "  contract "  were  kept  un- 
der its  harrow  for  three  long  years  more,  where  they  still  lie. 

The  tax  levied  upon  the  consumers  of  oil  by  this  agree- 


>  Testimony,  Titusville  and  Oil  Citj  Independents'  cases,  p.  872. 

'  Same,  pp.  880, 882.  '  Same,  p.  256. 
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ment  for  high  freights  amounts  to  millions  a  year.  This 
agreement  is  at  this  writing  still  in  force.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  similar  arrangements  exist  with  the  other  trunk- 
lines.  The  result  is  the  surprising  fact  that  '^oil  rates  are 
very  much  higher  than  they  were  twelve  years  ago,  and  when 
there  was  no  pipe- line  competition!'"  This  is  true  also  in 
the  field  of  local  pipeage — the  transportation  of  the  oil  from 
the  wells  to  refineries  and  railroads.  Under  the  caption  of 
^^  cheapening  transportation"  the  counsel  of  the  oil  trust  said, 
before  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1888 :  ''  In  1872  the  pipe- 
line system  was  in  its  infancy.  A  number  of  local  lines  ex- 
isted. Their  service  was  inefficient  and  expensive.  There 
was  no  uniform  rate.  The  united  refiners  undertook  to  unite 
and  systemize  this  business.  They  purchased  and  consoli- 
dated the  various  little  companies  into  what  was  long  known 
as  the  United  Pipe  Line  System.  The  first  effect  of  this  com- 
bination was  a  reduction  of  price  of  all  local  transportation  to 
a  uniform  rate  of  at  first  80,  and  soon  after  20  cents  per 
barrel."  • 

^  The  united  refiners "  and  '^  to  unite  and  systemize "  are 
smooth  phrases,  full  of  the  unction  of  good  -  fellowship  and 
political  economy.  When  the  "united  refiners"  took  pos- 
session of  the  pipe  lines  which  had  been  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy or  "co-operation,"  they  did  not  reduce  rates — they 
advanced  them.  "The  uniform  rate  of  20  cents,"  for  in- 
stance, is  an  advance  of  300  per  cent,  on  the  rate  of  5 
cents  made  by  the  trust's  pipe-line  system  during  the  war 
with  the  Tidewater,  and  over  the  similar  rates  made  during 
the  earlier  pipe-line  competition.*  The  nominal  rate.  Con- 
gress learned  from  one  of  the  oil  -  country  men,  was  30 
cents  for  that  service,  but  by  competition  the  actual  rate  was 
down  to  5  or  10  cents.  "  They  consolidated  and  placed  it 
at  20  cents,  and  it  has  remained  at  20  cents,  I  think,  since 

*  Katioiukl  Oil  Company,  Limited,  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaaion,  March 
ao,  1S98. 

*  ComlnfuUions:  7%tir  Um  and  Abu$e»,  by  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  p.  26. 

*  New  York  Assembly  *< Hepburn''  Report,  1879,  p.  8688. 
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the  year  1876.  .  .  .  The  whole  process  of  transportation 
has  been  cheapened.  Pipe  that  cost  45  cents  a  foot  has 
in  that  time  been  got  for  10  cents.  The  qoality  of  the 
pipe  was  improved,  so  that  there  is  not  the  leakage  or  the 
wastage.  There  are  all  those  improvements  and  inventions 
that  have  cheapened  it.  We  pay  the  same  now  as  we  did  fif- 
teen years  ago.  We  have  reduced  the  cost  of  oar  wells  at 
least  50  per  cent.  They  have  reduced  nothing."  *  From 
other  sources,  once  in  a  while,  facts  have  come  to  light  show- 
ing how  much  less  than  cheap  the  local  charge  of  20  cents 
a  barrel  is.  For  instance,  it  was  shown  before  Congress  that 
a  line  which,  with  its  feeders,  had  fifty  miles  of  pipe,  and 
cost  $70,000,  made  a  clear  profit  in  its  first  six  months  of 
$40,000,  charging  sometimes  less  than  this  rate  of  20  cents 
a  barrel.' 

It  is  impossible  to  compute  how  much  the  defeat  of  l^isla- 
tion  to  regulate  charges,  or  to  allow  the  construction  of  oom- 
peting  lines,  has  cost  the  people.  The  Burdick  Bill  alone,  to 
regulate  prices  of  pipeage  and  storage  in  Pennsylvania,  it 
was  calculated  by  conservative  men,  would  have  saved  at  least 
$4,000,000  a  year.  The  killing  of  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
keeping  up  the  high  prices  of  the  pipe  lines,  which  finally 
rest  in  the  price  of  oil. 

When  the  combination  got  possession  of  the  pipe  line  to 
Buffalo,  which  others  had  built  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  it 
could  interpose,  it  raised  the  rates  of  pipeage  to  25  cents 
a  barrel  from  10  cents,*  and  as  happened  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1885,  the  railroads  to  Buffalo  in  1882  raised  their  rates 
simultaneously  with  the  pipe  line.  Pittsburg  had  the  same 
experience.  When  its  independent  pipe  line  was  ^'united 
and  systemized "  by  being  torn  up  and  converted  into  '^  old 
iron,"  as  the  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had 
told  its  projectors  it  would  be,  the  rates  of  transportation  for 
oil  went  up.*    The  same  thing  happened  at  Cleveland.    At 

>  Teftimony,  TrustSf  Gozigress,  1888,  p.  71. 

*  Same,  p.  426.  •  Same,  p.  42S. 

«  Th$  Railway  and  Uu  RtptbUe^  bj  J.  F.  Hudtoo,  p.  SS. 
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the  rate  at  which  the  Lake  Shore  road  carries  oil  from  Cleve- 
land to  Chicago  —  357  miles  for  38  cents  a  barrel — it  shoald 
charge  lees  than  15  cents  for  the  140  miles  between  Oil  City 
and  Cleveland ;  bnt  as  late  as  1888  it  charged  25  cents.  Why  ? 
The  effect  of  the  railroad  charge  is  that  little  oil  comes  by  rail 
to  Cleveland  from  the  oil  regions ;  it  goes  by  the  pipe  line  of 
thoee  whom  the  Lake  Shore  has  been  '^  protecting  "  ever  since 
the  Sonth  Improvement  contract  of  1872.  There  have  been 
8,000y000  barrels  of  this  basiness  yearly.  The  railroad  offi- 
eiala  exercise  their  powers  to  drive  traffic  from  the  railroad  to 
a  competing  line.  Why  ?  We  can  see  why  the  combination, 
which,  by  the  possession  of  this  pipe  line,  is  a  competitor  of 
the  Lake  Shore,  should  desire  snch  an  arrangement ;  bnt  it 
exists  by  the  act  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad.  Why  ?  The 
theories  of  self-interest  would  lead  one  to  expect  that  the 
Btockholders  of  the  road  would  find  out  why.* 

The  pipe  lines  are  the  largest  single  item  in  the  property 
of  the  oil  combination.  Here  its  control  has  been  the  most 
oomplete;  and  here  the  reduction  of  price  has  been  least. 
This  18  a  telltale  fact,  soon  told  and  soon  understood. 

*See  pp.  69-70. 
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BONO  OF  THE  BABBEL 

Obniub  coald  take  so  unspeakable  a  thing  as  a  shirt  and 
sing  it  into  an  immortal  song,  but  a  barrel — and  an  oil-barrel, 
greasy  and  ill-smelling — even  genius  could  do  nothing  with 
that.  But  the  barrel  plajs  a  leading  role  in  the  drama  of  the 
great  monopoly.  Oat  of  it  have  flown  shapes  of  evil  that 
have  infected  private  fortunes,  the  prosperity  of  more  than 
one  industry,  the  fiduciary  honor  of  great  men,  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  Government  to  its  citizens.  Perhaps  a  part  of 
what  genius  could  do  for  the  shirt — force  a  hearing  for  the 
wronged  —  may  be  done  for  this  homely  vessel  of  the  strug- 
gling independent  by  the  kindly  solicitude  of  the  people  to 
learn  every  secret  spring  of  the  ruin  of  their  brothers. 

The  market  —  the  barrel  that  went  to  market — the  freight 
rate  that  stopped  the  barrel  that  went  to  market — the  railway 
king  who  made  the  rate  that  stopped  the  barrel  that  went  to 
market  —  the  greater  king  who  whispered  behind  to  the  rail- 
way king  to  make  the  rate  that  stopped  the  barrel  that  went 
to  market — this  is  the  house  that  Jack  unbuilt. 

Such  is  the  superiority  of  a  simple  business  organization, 
where  "  evolution  "  has  not  carried  the  details  of  the  industry 
out  of  sight  of  the  owner,  and  where  the  master  and  man, 
buyer  and  seller,  are  in  touch,  that  the  independent  refiners 
could  overcome  the  tax  imposed  on  them  by  this  pooling  of 
the  pipe  line  and  the  railroads,  and  not  only  survive  but  pros- 
per moderately.  During  the  three  years — from  1885  to  1888 — 
following  the  first  attack  upon  them  under  the  contract  just 
described,  they  state,  in  their  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  1888,  they  were  "enabled  by  their  ad- 
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yantages  in  the  local  markets  to  keep  up,  maintain,  and  even 
increase  their  business."  *  These  "  outsiders "  shipped  their 
oil  largely  in  barrels  because  the  trunk-lines  had  made  it  as 
nearly  impossible  as  they  could  for  them  to  ship  in  tank-cars. 
They,  like  all  in  the  trade,  could  not  live  without  access  to 
the  European  market.  Out  of  every  hundred  barrels  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  products  from  the  distillation  of  petroleum,  forty 
are  of  an  illuminating  oil  not  good  enough  to  be  burned  in 
this  country.  It  must  be  sold  in  Europe  or  not  sold  at  all ; 
and  a  manufacturer  who  cannot  get  rid  of  40  per  cent,  of 
his  product  must  give  up  manufacturing.  To  destroy  the 
barrel  method  of  shipment  would  destroy  those  who  could  use 
no  other ;  and  to  close  their  ontlet  to  Europe  would  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  manufacture  for  the  home 
supply.  The  barrel  was  the  only  life-raft  left  to  the  sinking 
independent. 

They  who  had  planned  the  secret  pool  of  1885  between  the 
pipe  line  and  the  railroads,  and  the  further  advance  of  rates 
by  both  in  1888,  now  called  upon  the  railroads  to  deliver  a 
final  stroke  against  the  independents.'  The  railroads,  when  di- 
rected in  previous  years  to  say  "  no  "  to  applications  for  transpor- 
tation, and  "  no  "  to  those  who  wanted  the  right  to  put  their 
own  tank-cars  on  the  road,  had  obeyed ;  they  obeyed  again. 

A  pretext  for  the  suppression  of  the  barrel  was  easily  found. 
It  was  a  poor  one,  but  poor  pretexts  are  better  than  none. 
When  the  future  "trustees"  of  the  "light  of  the  world" 
were  doing  a  small  fraction  of  the  business,  they  got  the  con- 
tract of  1872  from  the  railroads  to  "overcome"  all  their  com- 
petitors, on  the  pretext  of  "  increasing  the  trade."  •  When 
by  this  contract  and  those  that  followed  it  they  had  secured 
nine-tenths  of  the  trade,  they  got  the  railroads  to  say  "no" 
to  the  remaining  one-tenth,  on  the  pretext  that  they  could  not 
ship  as  much.*    When  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  declared 

iTitusyille  and  Oil  Citj  Independents'  cases,  Nos.  163,  154,  168.  Petition  and 
Complaint,  p.  4. 

'  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  **  In  the  Matter  of  Relative  Tank  and  Barrel 
Rates  on  OH,**  1 888.  Letter  of  Q.  B.  Roberts.         *  See  ch.  v.         «  See  ch.  viil 
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it  to  be  a  crime  for  railroads  to  forbid  persons  the  road  be- 
cause they  coald  not  ship  as  much  as  others,  the  combination 
had  the  railroads  shut  out  its  rivalsi  on  the  pretext  that  they 
did  not  use  tank-cars/  although  tank-cars  ^^are  worse  than 
powder."  When  regular  tank-cars  were  offered  by  its  oompei- 
itors  for  shipment — as  to  the  Pacific  coast — the  combination 
introduced  an  inferior  tank-car,  of  which  it  claimed,  without 
warrant,  as  the  courts  afterwards  held,  that  it  owned  the  patent, 
and  so  obtained  the  sole  right  of  way  across  the  continent,  on 
the  pretext  that  other  shippers  did  not  use  this  poor  car.' 

The  pretext  now  used  against  the  refiners  of  Pennsylvania 
was  the  passing  phrase,  "  He  must  pay  freight  on  barrels," 
in  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  con- 
cerning Southern  traffic.  This  decision  had  no  relevancy  to 
the  oil  business  of  the  North.  Six  months  went  by  after  it 
was  given  with  no  intimation  from  any  one  that  it  related  in 
any  way  to  the  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  be  so  applied 
it  had  to  be  turned  inside  out  and  upside  down.  In  the  Bice 
case  the  Commission  had  decided  that  freight  rates  must  be 
reduced  on  barrel  shipments.  This  was,  in  the  sharp  language 
of  the  decision,  to  put  an  end  to  "the  most  unjust  and  in* 
jurious  discrimination  against  barrel  shippers  in  favor  of  tank 
shippers,"  a  discrimination  which  the  Commission  has  else^ 
where  said  "inured  mostly  to  the  benefit  of  one  powerful 
combination." 

In  ordering  this  reduction  it  said :  "  Even  then  the  shipper 
in  barrels  is  at  some  disadvantage,  for  he  must  pay  freight 
on  barrels  as  well  as  on  oil." 

By  "must  pay  "  the  Commission  meant  "  was  paying."  It 
was,  as  it  afterwards  protested, "  rather  a  statement  of  a  pre- 
vailing practice  than  a  ruling."  *  And  the  remark  furthermore 
concerned  the  trade  in  the  South  and  Southwest  alone,  where 
special  circumstances  existed  not  found  at  the  North. 

Six  months  after  this  decision  the  Pennsylvania  and  other 


>  See  below,  and  ch.  xtU.  '  See  eh.  zxxiil 

*  Rice,  Robinson  k  Witherop  ot«e,  IntenUte  Commeroe  Commliiion,  IS90. 
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Northern  roads  made  these  words,  '^He  must  pay  freight  on 
the  barrels,'^  the  occasion  of  an  increase  of  rates,  which 
stopped  the  refineries  of  the  independents.  They  were  car- 
rying free  the  heavy  tanks — ^^  the  most  undesirable  business 
we  do,"  in  the  language  of  their  freight  agent.  They  had 
been  carrying  the  barrels  of  the  independents  free  for  twentji 
years.  Now,  continuing  to  carry  the  tank-cars  free,  they 
levied  a  prohibitory  transportation  tax  on  the  barrels.  To 
cap  it  all,  they  declared,  in  announcing  the  new  rule,  that 
it  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Gommission.  But  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  is  found  admitting  that  it  was  the  oil  combination  that 
dictated  the  move — ^^  the  seaboard  refiners  insisted."  ''Upon 
your  decision"  (in  the  Bice  case)  ^' being  promulgated,"  he 
wrote  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  ^^the  seaboard 
refiners  insisted  that  we  were  bound  to  charge  for  packages," 
barrels,  not  tanks,  ^^  as  well  as  for  the  oil."  ' 

The  seaboard  refiners  were  the  members  of  the  oil  trust ; 
the  others  at  the  seaboard  had  been  wiped  out  years  before  by 
the  help  of  the  railroads.  Though  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad 
was  not  a  party  to  the  case  before  the  Commission,  though  it 
had  not  been  called  upon  to  change  its  practice,  which  was 
what  it  ought  to  be,  it  did  now  change  it  from  right  to  wrong. 
The  Commission  had  ordered  that  discrimination  between  the 
barrel  and  the  tank  should  cease.  The  Pennsylvania,  which 
had  not,  strange  to  say,  been  practising  that  forbidden  kind  of 
discrimination,  immediately  resorted  to  it,  and,  stranger  still, 
gave  as  its  reason  the  order  of  the  Commission  against  it.  It 
must  have  been  a  keen  eye  that  could  find  in  a  ^'  qualified  and 
incidental  remark,"  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
styles  it,  in  such  a  decision,  a  command  to  charge  for  the 
weight  of  the  barrels  and  increase  freight  rates ;  but  such  an 
eye  there  was — an  eye  that  will  never  sleep  as  long  as  Na- 
both's  vineyard  belongs  to  Naboth. 

>  In  the  matter  of  BeUti? e  Tank  and  Barrel  Rates  on  Oil.    Letter  of  President 
Roberta,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports,  vol.  il,  p.  866. 
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All  the  trunk-line  railroads  to  the  East  took  part  in  the  new 
regulation — September  3,  1888 — that  freight  must  be  paid 
thereafter  on  the  weight  of  the  barrels  as  well  as  on  the  oil 
itself,  and  at  the  same  rate.  This  increased  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  New  York  to  66  cents  from  52  cents,  and 
to  other  points  proportionately.  Freight  rates  on  the  oil 
of  ''  the  seaboard  refiners "  who  shipped  in  tanks  were  left 
untouched.  In  the  circulars  announcing  the  change  it  was 
said  to  be  done  '4n  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission."  *  When  the  refiners  whom 
this  advance  threatened  with  ruin  wrote  to  expostulate,  they 
got  the  same  reply  from  all  the  railroad  officials  as  from 
President  Roberts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad :  '^  The  ad- 
vance in  rates  ....  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission."  * 

The  Commission  immediately  called  the  responsible  official  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad,  which  was  the  leader  in  this  move, 
"  to  a  personal  interview,"  "  expressed  their  surprise,"  and 
suggested  the  withdrawal  of  the  circular  and  of  the  increased 
rates.  This  was  in  August.'  No  attention  was  paid  to  this 
by  the  road.  The  Commission  waited  until  October  10th, 
and  then  sent  a  formal  communication  to  the  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  was  followed  by  correspondence 
and  personal  conferences  with  him.  The  Commission  pointed 
out  that  the  statement  of  the  circular  was  "  misleading,"  "  not 
true,"  "decidedly  objectionable";  that  the  Commission  had 
made  no  decision  with  reference  to  the  rates  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  or  the  other  Eastern  lines;  that  its  decision,  ap- 
plicable solely  to  the  roads  of  the  South  or  Southwest,  had 
been  that  rates  on  barrels  must  be  reduced,  and  that  it  was  not 
right  to  use  this  as  an  excuse  for  increasing  the  rates  on  bar- 
rels. Finally,  the  Commission  said  that  if  it  had  made  any 
ruling  applicable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  it  would  have 


1  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  866. 

*  TituiTille  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases.    Exhibits,  pp.  6,  7,  10. 

*  Interstate  Oonunerce  Commission  reports,  rol.  il,  p.  866. 
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been  compelled  to  hold  that  its  practice,  of  twenty  years' 
Btanding,  of  carrying  the  barrels  free,  since  it  carried  tanks 
free,  was  ^^  just  and  proper,"  and  that  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  an  advance  in  its  rates  was  called  for.* 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  the  body  spe- 
cially created  by  Congress  to  interpret  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law.  The  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  was  one  of  the 
common  carriers  under  the  orders  of  the  Commission,  and  its 
managers  were  subjects  of  jurisdiction,  not  judges.  But  its 
method  of  running  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  as  if 
it  were  one  of  its  limited  trains,  was  now  applied  with  equal 
confidence  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  in- 
sisted that  it  was  itself,  not  the  Commission,  which  was  the 
judge  of  what  the  latter  meant  by  its  own  decisions.  The 
road  continued  the  rates  against  which  the  Commission  pro- 
tested. The  Commission  demanded  that  the  assertions  that 
the  new  rule  of  charging  for  the  barrels  and  the  advance  of 
rates  was  made  '^in  accordance  with  the  directions"  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  withdrawn.  The  Penn- 
sylvania road  responded  with  another  circular,  in  which  it 
changed  the  form  but  repeated  the  substance.  '^  The  action 
referred  to  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  conforming  the  prac- 
tice of  this  company  to  the  principles  decided  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission."  The  Commission  protested 
that  it  was  not  laying  down  any  such  "  principles,"  but  the 
corporation  declared  that  that  was  what  it  ^^  understood,"  and 
held  to  the  advance  made  on  that  understanding.' 

To  the  almost  weeping  expostulations  of  the  Commission 
in  interviews  and  letters,  to  show  that  it  had  said  nothing 
which  could  justify  the  action  of  the  roads,  the  officials  made 
not  the  slightest  concession.  '^I  did  not  consider  it  in  that 
way,"  said  one  of  them.'  "That  was  their  (the  Commis- 
sion's) view  of  the  case,  but  it  was  not  shared  by  us,"  said  the 


*  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  365. 

'Same. 

'TestimoDj,  Titasville  and  Oil  City  Independents^  cases,  p.  462. 
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....  «\i  K^i«  lud<|vnJ«nti'  CAtes,  pp.  MS,  048. 
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they  had  been  able  ^'  to  maintain  and  increase  their  busineflB."  ' 
Riit  DOW  they  closed  their  works.    The  new  attack  had  been 

;ewdly  timed  to  spoil  for  them  in  that  year — 1888 — the 
reason  of  greatest  activity  in  the  export  to  Enrope  and  Asia. 
They  appealed  to  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
''  The  greater  proportion  of  our  refineries  are  idle."  *  "  I 
have  not  a  customer  in  the  entire  New  England  States.  I 
have  not  had  since  the  advance  of  last  September." 

"  How  was  it  before  the  advance?" 

"  I  had  a  number  of  customers."  • 

Labor,  though,  as  always,  the  most  silent,  suffered  the  most. 
Three  hundred  coopers  were  thrown  out  of  work  in  Titusville 
alone  within  a  short  time,  and  the  loss  of  employment  to  the 
workmen  in  the  refineries  was  still  more  serious.  This  was 
not  because  trade  was  bad.  Exports  were  never  greater  than 
in  1889.  Government  statistics  reveal  as  in  a  mirror  what 
was  being  done. 

The  exports  of  refined  petroleum  increased  21  per  cent,  in 
1889  over  1888.  But  Perth  Amboy,  from  which  the  inde- 
pendents shipped  for  the  most  part,  showed  a  decrease  of  over 
18^  per  cent.  By  the  stroke  of  a  freight  agent's  pen  the 
business  of  these  men  was  being  taken  from  them,  to  be  given 
to  others.  The  general  tide  was  rising,  but  their  feet  were 
sinking  in  a  quicksand. 

The  export  business  of  Boston  in  oil  was  given  to  the  ^'  sea- 
board refiners  "  by  the  same  stroke.  Freights  that  had  been 
$100  were  now  $174  to  Boston,  and  $188  to  New  York. 
These  rates  were  so  high  as  to  stop  oil  from  going  through. 
^The  Nova  Scotia  trade,"  it  was  testified,  "goes  to  New 
York,  and  from  there  by  water,  whereas  they  used  to  buy  in 
Boston.  Boston  brokers  will  ship  oil  from  New  York  and 
get  it  to  Nova  Scotia  cheaper  than  if  it  went  from  Boston, 
whereas  when  we  had  the  export  rate  we  could  compete  in 
that  market."  *    Two  months  later  most  of  what  remained  of 

*  'HtuflTille  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases.    Petition  and  Complaint. 
*Te«timoD7,  Titusville  and  Oil  City  Independents*  cases,  pp.  44,  110,  898, 
896.  'Same,  p.  401.  «Same,  p.  885. 
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the  business  of  the  independents  in  New  England  was  added 
to  the  gift  of  their  foreign  trade,  which  had  already  been 
made  to  the  ^^  seaboard  refiners."  By  an  order  of  October  25| 
1888,  the  railroads  made  it  known  to  these  ^^  pestilences/'  as 
the  lawyers  of  the  railroads  called  the  independent  refiners  in 
court/  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  send  any  more 
through  shipments  into  New  England.  This  was  done,  as  in 
Ohio  in  1879,"  without  the  notice  required  by  law,  though  in 
the  meantime  a  Federal  law  had  been  passed  requiring  notice.' 

This  order  was  the  finishing  touch  in  the  task  of  using  the 
freight  tariff  to  prevent  freight  shipment.  It  shut  the  inde- 
pendents—the hunted  shippers — out  of  over  150  towns  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  including  Man- 
chester, Burlington,  Portland,  Salem,  in  which  they  had  bailt 
up  a  good  business,  and  it  made  it  impossible  to  reach  these 
places  except  by  paying  high  local  rates  —  from  station  to 
station  —  which  were  not  required  of  their  competitor,  who 
shipped  on  through  rates.  The  railroads  would  take  the  oil 
of  the  independents  for  shipment,  but  would  not  tell  them 
what  the  rates  would  be.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  moves  of  this 
game,  we  see  the  railroad  managers  of  a  score  of  different 
roads,  at  points  thousands  of  miles  apart,  taking  the  same  step 
at  the  same  time,  like  a  hundred  electric  clocks  ticking  all 
over  a  great  city  to  the  tune  of  the  clock  at  headquarters  that 
makes  and  breaks  their  circuit. 

The  independents  were  saved  by  a  Canadian  railroad  from 
the  destruction  which  American  railroads  had  planned  for 
them.  The  Grand  Trunk  gave  them  a  rate  by  which  they 
could  still  do  some  business  in  the  upper  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, though  to  do  this  they  had  to  ship  the  oil  into  Canada 
and  back  into  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this  abolition 
of  through  rates  in  "cheapening"  oil  was  that  the  people  of 
Vermont,  for  instance,  had  to  pay  2  cents  a  gallon  more  than 
any  other  place  in  New  England.* 

'  See  p.  146.  '  See  ch.  xt. 

'  TeHtiinony,  Titusville  and  Oil  City  Independents*  cases,  pp.  28S-S4. 
*  Same,  p.  283. 
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While  all  access  for  others  to  New  England  was  cut  off,  the 
^  seaboard  refiners,"  sending  the  oil  in  free  tanks  to  the  sea- 
board, transshipping  it  there  into  vessels  by  the  facilities  of 
"  which  they  have  a  monopoly,"  *  easily  made  their  own  the 
business  of  their  rivals  in  the  150  towns  from  which  the  latter 
were  thus  cut  off.  No  one  has  been  able  to  move  all  the  rail- 
roads in  this  way,  as  one  interlocking  switch,  to  obey  a  law  or 
accommodate  the  public.  But  it  was  done  easily  enough  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Possession  was  got  of  the  railway  mana- 
gers at  the  initial  points,  as  was  done  so  successfully  in  an- 
other case,'  and  all  the  other  railway  managers,  as  far  as  Boston, 
followed  in  their  trail.  Reproducing  the  tactics  in  Ohio  in  1879, 
it  was  only  against  oil  that  this  attack  of  the  tariff  was  made. 
Other  freight  for  export,  of  which  there  was  a  vast  variety, 
continued  to  be  carried  to  Boston  at  the  same  rate  as  before." 

All  the  freight  agent  of  the  initial  road  had  to  do  with  the 
oil  on  its  way  to  Europe  was  to  pass  it  along  to  the  next  line. 
Whether,  after  leaving  his  road,  it  went  by  the  way  of  Boston 
or  that  of  New  York  made  no  difference  to  his  road,  and  was 
in  no  way  his  affair.  But  it  made  a  great  deal  of  difference 
vo  those  who  wanted  all  the  business  of  Europe  and  America 
for  themselves,  and  we  consequently  find  him  serving  them, 
and  dis-serving  his  employer  (the  railroad),  by  charging  21 
cents  a  barrel  if  the  oil  was  going  to  Boston  after  leaving  his 
line,  but  only  IS^Vr  cents  if  it  was  going  to  New  York. 
When  asked  if  he  thought  he  was  justified  as  a  railroad  man 
under  the  law  in  making  the  charges  for  what  he  did  vary 
according  to  what  was  done  by  the  business  after  it  left  his 
hands,  he  refused  to  answer. 

"You  will  not  answer  I" 

"  Not  at  present."  * 

All  the  connecting  and  following  roads  are  on  record  as 
having  protested  against  the  measures  in  which  they  followed 

>  ^tosTille  and  Oil  City  Independents*  cases,  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Commis- 
■ion  Reporta,  rol  v.,  p.  416.  •  See  chs.  rv.,  xvi.,  xviL 

'Teatimonj,  Tituiville  and  Oil  City  Independents*  cases,  pp.  268-886. 
<  Same,  p.  476. 
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the  lead  of  the  initial  lines.'  The  freight  agent  of  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  declared  that  the  prohibition  of  throngh  ship- 
ments to  the  towns  of  Massachasetts,  Yermont,  New  Hainp- 
shire,  and  Maine  '^ occurred  simply  throngh  mistake;"  but 
the  mistake,  he  acknowledged,  had  never  been  corrected.' 
This  ^'  mistake "  and  that  of  September,  which  preceded  it, 
pnt  an  end  to  a  large  bnsiness,  amounting  in  1888  to  900,000 
barrels.  The  men,  whom  the  railroads  began  to  massacre  after 
having  pledged  them  fall  protection,  saved  a  fraction  of  their 
trade  in  New  England,  as  we  have  seen,  only  by  taking  refuge 
with  a  foreign  railroad.  The  railroads  against  their  will,  as 
they  swore,  lost  business  as  well  as  honor,  but  the  mistake 
was  not  corrected. 

It  would  tax  the  imagination  of  a  Cervantes  to  dream  oat  a 
more  fantastic  tangle  of  sense  and  nonsense  in  quixotic  com- 
bat than  that  which  these  highwaymen  spun  out  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  '^  scientific  railroading."  All  that  highway  control 
could  do  to  destroy  the  barrel  shippers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tank  shippers  was  done ;  and  yet  the  barrel  method  is  the  safer 
and  more  profitable  for  the  railroads.*  The  cars  that  carry  oil 
in  barrels  can  return  loaded ;  the  railroads  have  to  haul  the 
tank-cars  back  empty  and  pay  mileage  on  them.*  For  a  series 
of  years  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  damage  from  carry- 
ing oil  in  barrels  was  less  than  half  the  damage  from  the 
carrying  of  oil  in  tanks.*  The  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  tells  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  the  carriage  of  oil  in  tank-cars ''  is  the 
most  undesirable  business  we  do."  He  described  a  smash-up 
at  New  Brunswick  where  there  was  a  collision  with  a  line  of 
tank^aiB.  The  oil  got  on  fire ;  it  ran  two  squares,  got  into  a 
sewer,  overflowed  the  canal,  which  was  then  frozen  over,  and 
followed  the  ice  a  square  or  two  beyond.     Besides  having  to 

1  Testimonj,  Titus ville  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases,  pp.  168,  461,  687. 

*Same,  p.  267.  *Same,  p.  S96. 

*Same,  Testimony  of  General  Freight  Manager  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
pp.  161-62. 

*  Same,  Testimony  of  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  PennsyWania  Railroad,  ppi 
628,  687. 
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pay  nearly  fi^e  hundred  thousand  dollars  damages  for  the  de- 
atruction  done,  the  railroad  lost  its  bridge,  which  cost  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  lost  more  money  than 
it  oonld  make  carrying  oil  for  ten  years.  ''  I  regard  it,"  he 
said,  ^  as  worse  than  powder  to  carry ;  I  would  rather  carry 
anything  else  than  oil  in  tanks."*  Barrel  shipments  being 
the  best  for  the  railroads,  these  princes  of  topsy-turvydom 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  destroy  them.' 

There  was  no  end  to  the  '^  mistakes  "  made  by  the  railroads 
for  the  ^^  self-renunciation  "  of  their  business,  though  this  was 
in  favor  of  those  whose  pipe  line  made  them  rivals.  They 
charged  more  for  kerosene  in  barrels  than  for  other  articles  of 
more  value,  contradicting  their  own  rule  of  charging  what 
the  traffic  will  bear.  They  let  the  combination  carry  sixty- 
two  gallons  in  every  tank  free  on  the  theory  of  leakage  in 
transportation.  ^^  The  practice,"  said  the  Commission,  ''  is  so 
obvious  and  palpable  a  discrimination  that  no  discussion  of  it 
18  necessary ;"  and  they  ordered  it  discontinued.* 

Though  the  railroads  brought  back  the  tanks  free,  for  the 
return  of  the  empty  barrels  they  never  forgot  to  charge. 
This  charge  was  made  so  high  that  at  one  time  it  prohibited 
the  return  from  all  points.*  ''The  monopoly  uses  a  large 
number  of  barrels  in  New  York  City,"  the  independents  said 
to  the  Commission ;  ''  it  is  to  its  interest  that  empty  second- 
hand barrels  should  not  be  returned  to  the  inland  refiner." 
When  this  was  brought  out  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  rail- 
roads promised  to  make  reparation,  bnt  had  not  done  so  years 
later  when  the  case  was  still  ''hnng  np"  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

It  was  not  lack  of  capital  or  of  diligence  that  made  the  in- 

'  T«8timoiij  of  General  Frdght  Agent  of  the  Penn87l7&iii&  Railroad  in  Nicolai 
ftad  Brady  «t.  PenDsylvania  Railroad  et  aLf  before  Interstate  Commerce  Oommia- 
■loD,  Jan.  28,  1888. 

*  The  new  rates  prohibited  the  traffic.  Testimony,  Titusville  aDd  Oil  City  Inde- 
pendents' cases,  pp.  97, 110, 189, 141, 146-48,  888>84, 898, 896,  897,  400,  401,  402. 

'Decision  in  Rice,  Robinson,  and  Witherop  case,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion Reports,  vol  it.,  p.  181. 

« Testimony,  Titusville  and  Oil  City  Independents'  coses,  p.  282. 
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dependents  nse  barrels  instead  of  tanks ;  tanks  were  nseless  to 
them.  All  the  oil  terminal  facilities  of  the  railroads  at  the 
seaboard  had  been  surrendered  to  the  combination  for  its  ex- 
clusive use/  These  were  the  only  places  where  tank-cars 
could  be  unloaded  into  steamers.  ^^  There  are  no  facilities  to 
which  we,  as  outside  refiners,  have  access  to  load  bulk  oil  into 
vessels,"  and  none  where  these  refiners  could  send  oil  in  tank- 
cars  to  be  barrelled  for  shipment  abroad.'  No  matter  how 
many  tank-cars  and  tank-vessels  the  independents  might  have 
provided,  they  could  not  have  got  them  together.  Between 
the  two  were  the  docks  in  the  unrelenting  grip  which  held 
solely  for  its  private  use  the  shipping  facilities  of  these  public 
carriers.  Not  even  oil  in  barrels  could  the  independents  get 
through  these  oil  docks. 

The  Weehawken  oil  docks  of  the  Erie  road  on  New  York 
harbor  are  the  best  in  the  world.  The  Erie  Bailroad  has 
$920,760  invested  in  them,  but  only  one  shipper  can  use  them 
either  for  tanks  or  barrels. 

The  Western  traffic  manager  of  the  Erie  was  asked : 

"  Would  you  take  a  shipment  there  over  the  Erie  road  of 
independent  oil  consigned  to  the  New  York  docks  ?" 

"  No,  sir." ' 

The  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  refuses  to  haul  tank-cars  for 
the  independents  to  any  other  point  at  New  York  than  the 
terminals  so  controlled  by  the  combination.  It  will  not  haul 
them  to  other  docks  of  its  own.  It  will  not  let  oil  be  shipped 
over  its  lino  to  the  points  at  which  it  connects  with  other 
roads  for  other  harbors,  though  it  will  take  shipments  of 
anything  else  than  oil/  This  amounts  to  a  refusal  to  allow 
the  independents  to  use  tank-cars  or  tank -steamers.  Prac- 
tically the  same  policy  is  pursued  by  all  the  main  trunk-lines. 
These  independents  could  get  rid  of  their  export  oil  only 
by  selling  to  the  combination.  Through  its  other  self — the 
company  which  controls  the  terminals — it  has  kept  an  agent 

>  New  York  Assembly  "  Hepburn  "  Report,  1879,  p.  44. 

*  Testimony,  TitusTille  and  Oil  City  Independents*  cases,  p.  86. 

*  Same,  p.  270.  «  Same,  p.  221. 
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in  the  oil  regions  for  years  to  buy  for  export  this  refined  oil 
which  its  owners  and  makers  conld  not  export  themselves. 
This  is  the  "  immediate  shipment "  of  1878  in  another  phase/ 

"  Tou  have  to  sell  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  order 
to  get  your  oil  shipped  in  bulk  from  Communipaw?" 

«  Tea,  sir." 

^^  The  independent  cannot  get  his  oil  into  a  bulk  vessel  at 
CTommonipaw  ?" 

"No,  sir."' 

To  meet  these  disclosures  the  Pennsylvania  presented  two 
affidavits.  One  was  from  its  general  freight  agent  that  its 
tank-cars  were  offered  freely  to  all ;  but  it  did  not  deny,  for  it 
could  not  deny,  any  of  these  facts  about  terminals,  which  ex- 
plained why  the  flies  did  not  walk  into  its  parlor.  The  other 
affidavit  was  from  the  secretary  of  the  corporation  controlling 
the  terminals  for  the  oil  combination,  and  it  similarly  de- 
clared that  its  accommodations  were  furnished  "  upon  exactly 
the  same  terms  to  all."  How  long  it  had  been  doing  so,  or 
how  long  it  would  continue  to  do  so,  it  did  not  state,  as  the 
independents  pointed  out  to  the  Commission.  If  this  were 
the  truth  instead  of  being,  as  the  independents  hinted,  ^^  evi- 
dently a  situation  that  has  been  recently  arranged  for  the 
purposes  of  this  application" — to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  further  delay — why  had  none  of  the  inde- 
pendents, dying  for  want  of  export  facilities,  resorted  to 
it  ?  This  was  not  explained,  for  it  could  not  be.  The  inde- 
pendents explained  the  situation  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission:  "The  inland  refiner  who  intrusts  his  oil  to 
a  storage  company  at  the  seaboard  with  a  view  to  export- 
ing, puts  himself  completely  into  the  power  of  such  con- 
cern. The  exactions  that  may  be  unfairly  imposed  in  indi- 
vidual cases  for  '  loss  by  leakage,'  Mumping  and  mixing  for 
off- color  or  off- test,'  *cost  of  water  white  oil  for  mixing,' 
^  tares,' '  tares  guarantee,' '  commissions  on  sales,'  ^  interest  on 

*  See  ch.  viiL 

*  Testimony,  Titusville  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases,  Mr.  Confer,  June  17, 
1891,  p.  12. 
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goods  until  loaded  and  paid  for,'  incidental  expenses/  and 
many  other  known  matters  of  charge,  may  amount  to  a  par- 
tial confiscation  of  the  cargo/' 

The  corporation  which  manages  this  monopoly  of  the  ter- 
minals at  Communipaw  is  a  mysterious  concern.  Who  own 
its  stock,  and  what  its  relations  with  the  railroad  are,  the  In. 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  could  not  find  out.  Its  prea- 
ident  and  treasurer  were  summoned  to  testify,  but  refused  to 
attend.  The  manager  of  the  oil  combination's  pipe  lines 
stated  that  he  knew  of  stock  in  the  company  that  was  owned 
by  a  member  of  the  trust,  though  he  afterwards  qualified 
that  he  did  not  know  it ''  positively." '  The  charge  that  this 
company  was  controlled  by  the  monopoly  was  specifically 
made  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  was 
not  denied,  and  the  Commission  found  that  the  oil  combina- 
tion "  have  a  monopoly  of  those  facilities  to  the  exclusion  of 
complainants."*  It  thus  reported  the  same  state  of  facts  in 
1892  as  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1879. 

The  barrel  was  therefore  the  fountain  of  life  for  the  inde- 
pendent. Without  barrels  he  could  not  get  his  oil  on  board 
ship  for  export,  and  without  exporting  he  could  not  live  and 
refine  for  the  home  market.  The  oil  combination  ships  in 
barrels  also.  According  to  the  figures  given  in  this  case  by 
one  of  its  ^^  assistant  managers "  its  shipments  by  barrel  are 
very  large.  This  testimony  was  introduced  to  make  it  appear 
cruel  to  insinuate  that  the  difference  between  barrels  and 
tanks  was  made  by  the  railroads  to  favor  it,  since  it  as  well  as 
the  independents  used  barrels.  The  Commission  openly  ex- 
pressed its  dissatisfaction  with  this  evidence,  and  dismissed 
the  subject  by  the  conclusive  observation  that  the  combina- 
tion gains  more  by  the  low  tank-car  rates  than  it  loses  by  the 
high  barrel  rates.*  For  the  independent,  however,  the  dif- 
ference in  rates  was  almost  all  loss,  for  he  at  that  time  shipped 
mostly  in  barrels.  The  high  prices  it  made  for  oil  and  for 
freights  at  Titusville  and  Oil  City  did  not  hurt  the  combina- 

*  TestimoDj,  Titusville  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases,  pp.  237-8S. 

*  Same,  Report  and  Opinion  of  the  Commission.  *  Same. 
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tion.  It  had  only  to  close  its  refineries  there  and  transfer 
their  business  for  the  time  to  its  establishments  elsewhere. 
This  it  did,  keeping  some  of  them  idle  for  years.* 

Such  was  the  story  told  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, in  many  hundred  pages  of  testimony,  by  the  refiners 
of  Oil  City  and  Titusville,  who  appealed  to  it  for  the  justice 
'* without  expense,  without  delay,  and  without  litigation" 
promised  the  people  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  creat^.*  The  game,  of  which  you  have  perhaps 
been  able  to  get  a  dim  idea  from  the  printed  page,  the  Com- 
missioners saw  played  before  them  like  chess  with  living  fig- 
ures. For  years  the  principal  subject  of  their  official  investi- 
gations  had  been  the  manoeuvres  of  the  oil  ring.  They  had 
been  compelled  by  the  law  and  the  facts  to  condemn  its  rela- 
tion with  the  railroads  in  language  of  stinging  severity,  as 
every  court  has  done  before  which  it  has  been  brought.  Bet- 
ter than  any  other  men  in  the  country,  except  the  men  in  the 
ring,  the  Commissioners  knew  what  was  being  done.  They 
comprehended  perfectly  who  the  '^ seaboard  refiners"  were 
whose  demand  that  their  competitors  should  be  shut  out  of 
Enrope  and  New  England  was  better  law  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  than  the  decisions  of  the  Commission.  They 
needed  no  enlightenment  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  secret  con- 
tract between  the  members  of  the  oil  trust  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, nor  any  instruction  that  the  "  pool "  between  the  pipe 
line  and  the  railroad  was  as  hostile  to  the  public  interest  as 
any  pool  between  common  carriers. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commission  had  openly  hinted  that 
the  relations  of  the  oil  trust  and  the  railroads  were  collusive, 
and  that  the  spring  from  which  they  flowed  was  a  secret  con- 
tract* It  was  shown  to  the  Commission  that  at  the  same 
time  the  railroads  advanced  their  rates  the  oil  combination 
bid  up  the  price  of  the  raw  material  of  the  Titnsville  and  Oil 

>  Testimony,  TitnsTille  and  Oil  City  Independents*  cases,  pp.  127-28. 
'  Report  of  Senate  Select  Committee,  Interstate  Commerce,  49th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  1886,  p.  214. 

*  Testimony,  Tltosville  and  Oil  City  Independents*  cases,  p.  262. 
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City  refineries.  This  is  called  '^  advancing  the  preminm." ' 
The  raise  of  the  freight  rate  added  14  cents  a  barrel  to  the 
cost  of  production,  and  the  increased  price  of  oil  put  on  12 
cents  more,  either  item  large  enough  to  embarrass  competition. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  decision  recog- 
nized the  practical  simultaneity  of  the  three  movements  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  independent  refiners :  (1)  the  bidding  up 
of  the  price  of  crude  oil  against  them ;  (2)  the  new  rule  of 
charging  for  the  weight  of  the  barrel ;  and  (3)  the  abrogation 
of  the  through  rates  to  New  England.  These  three  things 
occurred  in  a  period  of  about  two  months.  This,  the  Commis- 
sion says,  lends  color  to  the  charge  that  there  was  concert  of 
action  between  the  combination  and  the  railroad. 

The  Commissioners  in  their  sittings  had  seen  that  the 
counsel  for  the  railroads  did  not  pretend  to  bring  forward  any 
evidence  to  prove  that  their  attack  on  the  barrel  shippers  was 
just  or  proper.  Although  ^'  the  seaboard  refiners,"  for  whose 
pecuniary  profit  these  things  had  been  done,  were  not  on  trial, 
their  witnesses,  agents,  and  attorneys  were  in  constant  attend- 
ance, and  kept  close  watch  of  the  testimony  and  arguments. 
The  Commission  had  its  attention  called  specifically  to  the 
fact  that  the  defence  of  the  railroads  on  trial  was  being  di- 
rected by  the  same  "seaboard  refiners"  who  had  "insisted" 
that  the  railroads  should  violate  the  law.  The  counsel  for  the 
Erie  road  was  frank  enough  to  admit  that  it  was  they  who 
had  prompted  that  carrier  in  its  litigation  before  the  Com- 
mission. When  the  Erie  appeared  before  the  Commission  to 
give  "  further  testimony,"  its  representative  could  not  tell  at 
whose  request  its  application  therefor  had  been  made,  and 
said  he  had  known  nothing  about  the  matter  until  the  day  be- 
fore. Three  of  the  six  witnesses  then  examined  were  from 
the  offices  of  the  oil  trust,  whose  members  had  refused  to 
oome  when  summoned.  The  only  subpoenas  they  obey  are 
those  issued  from  their  own  headquarters. 

The  president  of  the  oil  combination's  pipe  lines — who  is 

>  Testimony,  TitusTille  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases,  pp.  20,  46, 76, 128>29, 
176-77. 
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also  the  president  of  the  steamship  line  in  which  its  members 
are  interested — and  the  vice-president  of  the  pipe  lines,  and 
the  president  and  the  treasurer  of  the  company  which  holds 
for  the  trust  the  monopoly  of  the  terminal  facilities,  and  the 
President  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western  Eailroad, 
and  its  vice-president,  were  all  served  with  official  notice  to 
come  and  testify.  But  these  gentlemen  refused  to  appear.  ^^  It 
is  for  your  honors,"  said  the  counsel  for  the  refiners,  sugges- 
tively, '^  to  determine  what  obedience  shall  be  paid  to  your 
sabpcenas." '    But  the  Commission  did  nothing. 

The  defendant  corporations,  and  their  lawyers,  officers,  and 
witnesses,  made  no  pretence  of  treating  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  with  anything  more  than  a  physical  re- 
spect. The  representatives  of  the  railroad  companies  practi- 
cally told  the  Commission  that  its  decisions  were  subordinate 
to  theirs,  and  that  they  knew  better  than  it  what  its  rulings 
meant.  Witnesses  refused  to  answer  questions  they  found 
awkward,  and  the  lawyers  gave  the  court  to  understand  that 
if  it  did  what  they  did  not  like  they  would  snuff  it  out.  The 
Commission  heard  one  of  the  refiners  who  was  a  petitioner 
before  it  assailed  with  coarse  vituperation,  described  in  open 
court  as  a  '^  pestilence," '  because  he  had  dared  to  write  more 
than  once  to  the  railroads  for  the  reduction  of  rates  which 
would  save  him  from  destruction,  and  which  the  Commission 
had,  not  once,  but  half  a  dozen  times,  said  the  railroads  ought 
to  give  to  all. 

The  Commission  had  itself,  outrunning  the  complainants, 
been  the  first  to  '^  pointedly  disapprove  "  the  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  barrel  shippers,  and  to  call  upon  the  railroads  to  re- 
scind their  action.  This  protest  it  had  made  repeatedly — first 
with  the  subalterns,  then  with  the  chief  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  in  personal  interviews,  letters,  and  finally  in  an  offi- 
cial pamphlet,  which  was  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  judge  be- 
tween it  and  the  corporation.  It  had  reiterated  its  protest 
in  a  formal  decision  rendered  September  5,  1890,  after  delib- 

1  Testimony,  TituBTiIIe  and  Oil  City  IndependeDts*  cases,  pp.  804-5. 
*Samc,  p.  486. 
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erating  seven  months  on  the  evidence  and  argnments.  In 
this  ^^  they  recalled  the  fact,  now  almost  ancient  history,  that " 
the  change  was  ^^  pointedly  disapproved  by  the  Commission '' 
when  first  made,  and  with  lamentations  noted  that,  though  al- 
most two  years  had  passed,  '^  the  carriers  have  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  suggestions  there  made.  In  charging  for  the 
weight  of  the  barrels  as  well  as  the  oil,  the  carriers  that  make 
use  of  both  modes  of  transportation  have  disregarded  the 
principles  plainly  and  emphatically  laid  down  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  cases  cited,  and  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  sob- 
sequent  official  memorandum  explanatory  of  the  decisions  in 
those  cases,  but  have  persisted  in  maintaining  a  discrimination 
against  barrel  shippers.  An  order  requiring  the  discontina* 
ance  of  the  discrimination  has  therefore  become  necessary." ' 

"  An  order  has  therefore  become  necessary."  The  Commis- 
sion then  ordered  one  road  concerned  in  this  separate  case  to 
'^  cease  and  desist "  within  thirty  days.  Although  several  cases 
affecting  a  number  of  refiners  and  a  number  of  roads  had  been 
heard  and  submitted  together,  as  practically  one  in  traffic,  ter- 
ritory, circumstances,  and  the  main  question,  it  confined  its 
decision  to  the  case  which  involved  only  one  road,  and  that  a 
subordinate.  There  the  Commission  stopped ;  and  there  it 
stuck  for  more  than  two  years,  from  September  5, 1890,  to 
November  14,  1892,  refraining  from  a  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  offender,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  representative  carrier  in 
the  oil  traffic.  It  controls  all  the  oil  business  that  passes  over 
its  lines,  no  matter  how  far  away  it  originates.  The  initial 
road  which  led  the  attack  on  the  barrel  shippers  is  subsidiary 
to  the  Pennsylvania  in  the  oil  business,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
controls  its  rates  and  regulations.'  The  Pennsylvania  has  been 
the  head  and  front  of  the  railroad  attack  on  these  men,  and  has 
been  the  open  nnllifier  of  the  law  and  the  Commission  in  this 
matter.    It  was  the  principal  defendant  on  trial,  and  its  case 

*  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Reports,  vol.  i?.,  p.  181. 

*  Testimony,  Titusvilie  and  Oil  City  Independents' cases,  pp.  188,  198,  446^ 
46«.  467. 
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was  identical  with  that  of  the  others,  except  that  it  was  the  most 
flagrant;  bat  no  order  would  the  Commission  issue  against  it 
for  two  years.  Wendell  Phillips  says:  "  There  is  no  power  in 
one  State  to  resist  such  a  giant  as  the  Pennsylvania  road.  We 
have  thirty-eight  one-horse  legislatures  in  this  country ;  and  ' 
we  have  a  man  like  Tom  Scott  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  in  his  hands,  and  if  he  walks  through  the  States  they 
have  no  power.  Why,  he  need  not  move  at  all ;  if  he  smokes, 
as  Grant  does,  a  pu2  of  the  waste  smoke  out  of  his  mouth  up- 
sets the  l^islatures."  When  the  Commission  had  ordered  a 
change  of  rates  on  barrels  in  the  South,  the  Pennsylvania  did 
the  Commission  the  double  disrespect  of  declaring  that  that 
order  was  binding  upon  itself  against  the  protest  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  of  using  an  order  to  reduce  rates  as  an  excuse  for 
raising  them.  But  now  when  the  Commission,  September  6, 
1890,  made  a  decision  on  the  same  point  in  a  case  arising  in 
the  territory  and  trafSc  in  which  the  Pennsylvania  was  the 
chief  carrier —  a  case,  too,  of  a  bunch  of  cases  in  which  the 
Pennsylvania  was  a  defendant  —  that  road  ignored  it.  The 
Commission,  in  the  Bice,  Bobinson  and  Witherop  case,  in  1890, 
promulgated  the  very  rule  which  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad 
established,  which  it  had  been  following  for  twenty  years, 
and  which  its  officers  before  the  Commission  swore  was  the 
correct  one,  but  the  Pennsylvania  refused  now  to  accept  and 
follow  it.  The  road  which  was  now  ordered  to  go  back  to 
the  correct  practice,  and  which  had  perforce  done  so,  was  the 
initial  road.  The  Pennsylvania  had  followed  its  initiative  in 
adopting  a  ^' false"  and  '^ misleading "  and  ^'unwarranted" 
practice,  but  would  not  follow  it  in  changing  to  the  good. 

The  attitude  in  which  the  Pennsylvania  road  and  the  Com- 
mission were  thus  placed  towards  each  other  was  this :  Shall 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  be  allowed  to  make  a  charge 
which  the  Commission  volunteered  to  rebuke  it  for  making, 
and  which  it  had  decided,  in  the  parallel  case  of  another 
road  in  the  same  situation,  was  altogether  unwarranted  and 
must  cease?  They  stood  thus  facing  each  other  more  than 
two  years.    There  was  apparently  no  excuse  for  delay  the 
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ComDHSsion  wonld  not  accept.  At  one  time  it  granted  poet- 
ponement  on  the  plea  of  a  lawyer  that  his  father  was  sick. 
More  than  the  lawyer's  father  were  sick ;  a  whole  community 
of  business  men  were  sick ;  the  entire  country  was  sick,  its 
industry,  law,  politics,  morals — all.  The  administration  of 
justice  was  sick.  If  the  facts  had  been  uncertain,  or  the  law 
undetermined,  the  course  of  justice  would  still  have  seemed 
cruelly  sluggish ;  but  here  was  a  matter  in  which  the  facts  and 
the  law  in  question  had  been  settled,  and  by  the  Commission 
itself,  over  and  over  again.  The  only  thing  remaining  was 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as  well  as  the  road  which  was 
its  next  neighbor,  must  obey  the  law.  The  railroad  against 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided  in  1890 
on  this  point  joined  the  Pennsylvania  at  Irvineton  and  Corry. 
The  Commission  put  the  law  into  force  on  one  side  of  those 
points,  but  for  two  years  gave  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad 
and  others  'Prehearings"  and  other  means  of* delay,  and  did 
not  open  its  lips  to  say  that  the  same  law  must  reign  on  the 
other.  The  conduct  of  this  corporation  meant  that  it  in- 
tended to  respect  neither  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion nor  the  Interstate  Commerce  law ;  that  it  recognized  the 
will  of  cliqued  wealth  as  the  supreme  law ;  that  the  protesta- 
tions of  loyalty  to  the  law  and  the  Commission  with  which  it 
accompanied  its  defiance  of  both  were  not  offered  as  a  dis- 
guise of  respect,  but  were  chosen  as  a  method  which  would 
most  embarrass  the  people's  tribunal  in  upholding  itself  and 
the  rights  of  the  citizens.  All  that  was  needed  by  those  who 
had  contrived  and  were  continuing  the  wrong  was  time — they 
had  everything  else.     Time  they  got,  and  plenty  of  it. 

July  15, 1891,  the  refiners  said  to  the  Commission:  "Two 
and  one-half  years  have  elapsed  since  these  complaints  were 
filed,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  We  earnestly  hoped  that  we 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  this  Commission  that  this  re- 
spondent was  inflicting  on  complainants  a  great  and  unneces- 
sary wrong,  which  merited  the  most  speedy  remedy  and  re- 
dress possible.  If  we  have  failed  in  this  we  are  unable  to 
ascribe  the  failure  to  a  lack  of  evidence  or  promptness  in  pre- 
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Benting  it.  It  was  not  thongbt  possible  that  all  this  great 
length  of  time  would  be  required  to  reach  a  conclusion  in 
these  matters,  under  all  these  circumstances,  especially  after 
the  decision  in  the  Bice,  Bobinson,  and  Witherop  case  (Sep- 
tember 5,  1890).  The  enemies  of  the  complainants  could 
scarcely  have  found  or  wished  for  any  more  effectual  way  of 
injuring  complainants  than  by  a  long  delay  of  their  cause. 
Further  delay  simply  means  further  injury  to  complainants." 
The  two  years  and  a  half  have  gone  on  to  more  than  five 
years.  A  decision  has  been  made,  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 
The  delay  prevented  the  injured  men  from  going  to  any  other 
tribunal  with  their  complaint.  They  have  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing alive,  though  barely  alive,  because  the  price  of  their  raw 
material  has  declined  a  little,  and  given  them  a  margin  to 
cling  to.  This  delay  has  denied  them  justice  in  the  special 
tribunal  they  were  invited  to  attend,  and  has  also  denied 
them  the  relief  they  could  have  got  from  other  courts. 

The  Commission  heard  all  this  urged  by  eloquent  coun- 
sel. It  heard  the  men  who  were  being  crushed  tell  how  their 
refineries  were  being  closed,  their  customers  lost,  their  business 
wrecked,  their  labor  idle,  while  the  trade  itself  was  growing 
larger  than  ever.  It  saw  the  statistics  which  proved  it.  But 
no  practical  relief  have  the  independents  of  Oil  City  and 
Titusville  been  able  to  get  from  it.  They  have  lost  the  busi- 
ness, lost  the  hopes  of  five  years,  lost  the  growth  they  would 
have  made,  lost  five  years  of  life. 

This  delay  of  justice  is  awful,  but  it  is  not  the  end,  for 
the  decision,  though  it  came  at  last  in  November,  1892,  has 
brought  no  help.  It  required  the  roads  to  either  carry  the 
barrels  free  or  furnish  tank-cars  to  all  shippers,  and  for  the 
past  ordered  a  refund  of  the  freight  charged  on  barrels  to 
shippers  who  had  been  denied  the  use  of  tank-cars.  More 
than  five  months  after  it  was  rendered  the  independents,  in  an 
appeal  (April  20,  1893)  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, called  its  attention  to  the  fact  that  ^^  none  of  the  railroads 
in  any  one  of  the  cases  has  as  yet  seen  fit  to  obey  any  of  its 
orders  save  such  and  to  such  extent  as  they  found  them  ad- 
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yantageous  to  themselves,  althongh  the  time  for  doing  so  has 
expired."  More  appalh'ng  still,  it  appeared,  in  an  application 
made  in  March,  1893,  bj  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  for  a  re- 
opening of  the  case,  that  these  years  of  litigation  were  bnt 
preliminary  to  further  litigation.  The  counsel  of  the  railroad, 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  previously  warned  the  Com- 
mission that  its  powers  ^^may  be  tested,"  now  informed  it 
that  the  road,  if  the  application  for  further  delay  were  not 
granted,  would  "  await  proceedings  in  the  Circuit  Court  for 
enforcement  of  what  it  believed  to  be  an  erroneous  order." 
And  in  another  passage  it  referred  to  the  proceedings  before 
the  Commission  as  being  simply  proceedings  'Mn  advance  of 
any  final  determination  of  the  case  on  its  merits."  Four 
years  and  a  half  had  been  consumed  when,  as  the  indepen- 
dents pleaded  to  the  Commission,  ^^  it  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  that  as  many  months  would  have  sufficed,"  and 
yet  these  are  only  preliminary  to  ^Hhe  final  determination  of 
the  case  on  its  merits." 

"  The  delay  suffered  has  been  despairing — ^killing,"  was  the 
agonized  cry  of  the  independents  in  their  plea  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  not  to  grant  this  new  delay. 
"  We  pray  that  no  more  be  permitted."  But  in  November, 
1893,  more  delay  was  permitted  by  granting  another  applica- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  "rehearing."  This 
was  limited  to  thirty  days,  but  these  have  run  into  months, 
and  "  the  end  is  not  yet."  Five  years  have  now  passed  in 
this  will-o'-the-wisp  pursuit  of  justice  "  without  delay." 

And  another  "outsider,"  who  has  been  a  suppliant  since 
March,  1889,*  before  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
the  same  relief — the  free  carriage  of  barrels  where  tanks  are 
carried  free — is  still  a  suppliant  in  vain.  The  Commission 
consumed  three  years  in  hearings  and  rehearings,  only  to 
report  itself  unable  to  decide  this  and  other  important 
points  raised  by  him.  It  was  "  a  most  perplexing  inquiry," 
"  we  are  not  prepared  to  hold,"  "  we  desire  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  situation,"  and   "the  results  ex- 

1  See  chi.  xtL  and  xvii. 
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hibited  by  recent  experience."  "No  such  intimation  is  in- 
tended/' said  the  Oommission,  as  that  it  is  right  for  the  roads 
to  charge  for  barrels  when  they  carried  tanks  free — not  at  all. 
"  We  simply  refrain  "  from  stopping  the  wrong,  and  "  reserve 
farther  opinion  for  fuller  information  and  more  satisfactory 
inquiry.*'  Perhaps,  however,  by  "voluntary  action"  *  the  rail- 
roads which  had  contrived  this  wrong  would  be  good  enough 
to  stop  it,  though  the  Commission  was  not  good  enough  to 
order  them  to  do  so!  The  Commission  held  that  the  rates 
were  *^  unlawful ;  but,  for  want  of  sufficient  data,  we  do  not 
undertake  to  point  out  the  particular  modifications  and  re- 
ductions which  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice." '  "  We 
are  not  now  prepared  to  determine,"  "  we  feel  unable  to  pre- 
scribe," "  is  not  now  decided,"  "  reopened  for  further  evidence 
and  ailment,"  are  the  phrases  with  which  the  Commission 
glided  away  from  the  settlement  of  other  vital  points  as  to 
which  its  intervention  had  been  invoked  for  more  than  three 
years.  Even  when  it  directed  the  railroads  to  reduce  their 
charge  it  added  "  to  what  extent  the  Commission  does  not  now 
determine,  and  the  cases  will  be  held  open  for  such  further," 
etc.  And  there  his  case  hangs  even  unto  this  day,  for  since 
this  ^^  not-now-decided  "  decision  the  "  outsider "  has  never  re- 
newed his  appeals  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
concerning  these  cases  or  others,*  but,  hopeless  of  redress,  has 
let  them  go  by  default 

The  secret  contract  stands,  but  the  barrel  men  survive, 
barely,  despite  monopoly,  by  changing  to  tank-cars,  and  get- 
ting a  pipe-line  and  some  terminals.  They  create  seaboard 
facilities  and  persuade  tiie  Jersey  Central  to  haul  their  tanks. 
To  meet  this  road  they  lay  the  pipe  now  to  be  described,  and, 
to  escape  railroads  altogether,  will  build  to  New  York,  if  not 
ruined  meanwhile. 

1  Bioe  ctSM,  Nob.  184,  185,  194.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Reports, 
▼oL  T.,  p.  198.  *  Same. 

'  George  Rice  w.  The  8t  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Co.  tt  a/.,  and  same  v$, 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway  Go,  et  oL  Interstate  (Commerce  €k>m- 
mission  Reports,  ?ol.  y.,  p.  680. 
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UNFINISHED  MABCH  TO  THE  SEA 

Between  May  and  December,  Shermau  made  his  march 
from  Lookout  Mountain  to  the  sea,  cutting  the  Confederacy 
in  two.  For  thirty  years  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have 
been  trying  to  break  a  free  way  to  the  ocean  through  the 
AUeghanies  and  the  oil  combination,  and  in  vain.  For  ten 
years  the  hope  of  independent  outlet  to  the  sea  from  the  oil- 
fields of  Pennsylvania  lay  prostrate  under  the  blow  of  the 
surrender  of  the  Tidewater.  Twice  the  people  have  tried 
again,  only  each  time  to  be  headed  off.  The  first  of  these  two 
rallies  collapsed  in  the  shut-down  of  1887 ;  the  second  was 
stopped  at  the  cannon's  mouth  by  an  armed  force  at  Hancock, 
New  York,  in  the  year  of  peace,  1892. 

By  1887  the  people  of  the  oil  regions  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  losing  the  independent  Tidewater  Pipe  Line,* 
and  began  to  make  new  plans  for  getting  to  the  sea.  By 
some  means  the  committee  to  whom  they  had  intrusted  the 
management  of  the  new  enterprise  was  persuaded  to  go  to 
New  York  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  oil  combination, 
who  had  measures  of  conciliation  to  propose  that  would  make 
it  unnecessary  to  build  the  new  pipe  lines.  This  committee, 
and  finally  the  constituency  it  represented,  were  made  to  believe 
that  the  cause  of  the  woes  of  the  oil  country  was  simply  and 
only  that  there  was  too  much  oil — not  that  there  were  too 
many  empty  or  half-filled  lamps.  They  agreed  to  cut  down 
their  business  one-half,  and  were  lured  away  from  the  project 
of  getting  full  prices  on  a  full  product.    The  outcome  was 

'  See  chap.  ix. 
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the  "shut-down"  of  1887.  The  producers  were  persuaded  it 
would  briug  back  oil  to  a  dollar  a  barrel  —  to  stay  there ; 
but  after  a  brief  and  unremunerative  spurt  in  values,  a  re- 
action, lasting  to  the  present,  carried  prices  to  a  lower  level 
than  ever,  and  the  producers  found  that  the  last  state  of  those 
who  let  such  spirits  enter  them  is  always  worse  than  the  first. 

Several  times  before  this  the  oil  producers  had  tried  to  imi- 
tate the  policy  of  scarcity,  which  the  most  brilliant  business 
successes  are  teaching  to  be  the  royal  road  to  wealth.  It  is 
stated  by  the  report  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Petroleum 
Pfoducers'  Union  *  that  the  producers  had  twice  entered  into 
arrangements  with  the  oil  combination  to  lessen  the  product 
and  regulate  the  price  of  crude  petroleum,  and  that  in  each  case 
the  arrangement  had  been  violated  by  the  latter  when  it  seemed 
about  to  become  profitable  to  the  producer.  Hence,  when  in- 
vited to  confer  for  a  third  venture  of  this  sort,  the  Council  de- 
clined to  do  so.  But  in  1887  the  invitation,  extended  for  the 
fourth  time,  was  a  third  time  accepted.  The  producers  suc- 
ceeded in  the  restriction,  but  they  did  not  better  their  con- 
dition. These  men  gave  the  world  the  spectacle  of  the  pro- 
ducers flirting  with  the  solitary  and  supreme  buyer  of  their 
product,  in  the  belief  that  he  would  help  them  to  raise  their 
price  against  himself. 

The  agreement  which  was  made  with  the  producers  was 
shown  before  Congress."  The  producers  were  bound  for  a 
year  from  November  1, 1887, "  to  produce  at  least  17,500  bar- 
rels of  crude  petroleum  less  per  day,"  and  to  make  it,  if  pos- 
sible, "  30,000  barrels  less  per  day."  In  return  for  this  the 
oil  combination  agreed  to  give  the  speculative  profits  on 
6,000,000  barrels  of  oil  —  the  profits  on  5,000,000  for  them, 
and  on  1,000,000  for  their  laborers.  This  move  of  those  who 
want  petroleum  cheap  to  make  it  dear  is  one  of  the  equivo- 
cations of  policy  in  which  princes  have  always  distinguished 
themselves.  The  need  of  the  hour  was  to  stop  the  building 
of  the  competing  pipe  line.     That  was  accomplished  by  the 

>  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  696.  *  Same,  p.  09. 
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scheme  of  the  shnt-down,  which  amused  the  prodnoera,  and, 
as  sabsequent  prices  proved,  did  not  hurt  the  buyer  of  their 
oil ;  quite  the  contrary. 

Drills  and  pumps  at  once  ceased  their  operations  thronj^- 
out  the  oil  regions.  Working-men  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, stores  were  closed,  hundreds  of  families  had  to  sub- 
sist on  charity.  One  of  the  Broadway  producers  who  made 
this  bargain  for  the  shut-down  admitted  to  the  committee  of 
the  New  York  Legislature  that  '^the  oil-producing  interest 
was  abnormally  depressed,"  and  ^^  that  there  was  great  die- 
tress."  '  The  agreement  itself  recites  that  the  price  of  petro- 
leum had  been  during  the  preceding  year  ^'  largely  below  the 
cost  at  which  it  was  produced."  The  people  of  the  oil  country 
went  to  work  with  desperation  to  enforce  the  policy  of  oil 
famine.  Committees  were  formed  among  the  well-drillers  in 
each  district,  ^'  whose  duty,"  the  formal  papers  of  organization 
stated,  ^^  shall  be  to  keep  a  lookout  for  and  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent the  drilling  of  wells."  "  We  have  no  way  of  stopping 
those  who  want  to  drill  wells,"  one  of  the  officers  of  the  organi- 
zation said,  "only  by  good,  reasonable  talk."  The  Well-drill- 
ers' Union  appointed  and  paid  one  of  their  members  to  reason 
with  people  who  insisted  upon  digging  wells.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  question  the  good  faith  of  the  assurance  their  officials 
gave  Congress  that  his  duties  did  not  require  the  use  of  nitro- 
glycerine. But, "  unofficially,"  nitro-glycerine  was  freely  used 
to  enforce  the  shut-down.  Men  who  failed  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  the  '^  good  talk,"  and  went  on  putting  up  machinery, 
and  drilling  wells,  would  find  their  derricks  blown  into  kin- 
dling-wood. Referring  to  one  of  these  occurrences,  a  member 
of  the  Well-drillers^  Union  told  Congress  it  was  a  case  where 
no  permission  had  been  granted  by  the  union  to  drill. 

"  Was  the  rig  destroyed  ?"  he  was  asked. 

'*  The  derrick  was  blowed  up  by  some  kind  of  compound." 

The  quantity  of  the  ^^ compound"  was  enough  to  shake 
windows  six  miles  distant.  The  derrick  and  the  machinery 
were  "  cheapened  "  into  junk. 

1  Tefltimouy,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  449. 
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^'  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  case  of  any  man's  derrick  and 
apparatas  being  blown  np  in  the  oil  region  before  the  forma- 
tion of  this  association  ?"  one  of  the  shnt-downers  was  asked. 

"  I  could  not  say  that  I  do." ' 

The  owner  of  the  apparatus  destroyed,  it  was  stated  by  the 
press,  had  been  repeatedly  requested  to  join  the  shut-down, 
but  had  refused.  There  were  several  such  occurrences,  recall- 
ing the  afEairs  at  the  Bu£Ealo  refinery  in  1885.'  When  the 
people  in  Pennsylvania  saw  apostles  of  the  gospel  of  making 
oil  cheap  enter  into  a  bargain  with  them  to  make  it  scarce,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  become  bewildered  to 
the  point  of  thinking  that  the  noise  of  nitro-glycerine  was 
^^  good  talk,"  and  should  have  sunk  into  the  depression,  mone- 
tary and  moral,  that  alone  could  make  such  haggard  faces  rise 
among  an  honest  laborious  people. 

We  have  seen  how  the  refiners  who  pass  under  the  control 
of  the  trust  are  compelled  to  make  monthly  reports.  The 
same  perfectness  of  discipline  appears  at  once  among  the  pro- 
ducers in  this  shut-down.  Every  one  of  them  had  to  make 
monthly  reports  of  how  much  oil  he  had  taken  out  of  the 
earth.  If  the  mobilization  of  industry  goes  on  at  the  rate  of 
recent  years,  it  will  not  be  long — not  later,  perhaps,  than  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century — before  all  producers,  and  all 
makers,  will  be  sending  monthly  reports  to  New  York  of 
grain,  cattle,  iron,  wool,  lumber,  leather,  and  the  manufactures 
of  them  to  trustees,  whose  '^  pleasure  it  is  to  try  to  make  them  " 
— the  men  as  well  as  the  commodities — ^^  cheap."  The  super- 
vision by  means  of  these  monthly  reports  was  so  close  that 
over-production,  however  minute,  was  immediately  known.  If 
the  owner  of  a  well  over-produced  only  the  one-hundredth  of 
a  barrel,  he  got  a  notice  to  go  slower.' 

To  the  producers  engaged  in  it  the  result  of  the  shut-down 
was  that  when  their  representatives  at  the  end  of  it  called  on 
the  oil  combination  in  New  York  for  the  profits  on  the 
5,000,000  barrels  of  oil  set  apart  for  them,  as  agreed,  they 

>  Tettiaumj,  Tnuts,  Congress,  188S,  pp.  7,  19,  27,  28.  '  See  cb.  zfiiL 

"Teatimonj,  TrusU,  Congress,  1888,  p.  64. 
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were  given  a  check  for  a  sum  between  $200,000  and  $250,000.' 
This  was  divided  among  those  who  had  co-operated — nearly 
one  thousand — in  proportion  to  their  share  in  the  good  work 
of  making  the  supply  of  the  light  of  the  people  so  much 
^'  less  per  day."  The  drama  of  industry  has  not  many  soenes 
more  striking  than  this  of  these  men — the  principal  prodacers 
of  the  oil  country,  which  had  yielded  in  the  thirty  years  up  to 
this  time  more  than  300,000,000  barrels  of  oil — going  to  the 
great  syndicate  in  New  York  to  buy  the  privilege  of  restrict- 
ing the  production  of  their  own  wells,  thankfully  accepting 
the  scanty  profits  on  a  speculative  deal  in  the  oil  exchange  of 
5,000,000  barrels,  receiving  with  emotions  of  enthusiasm  a 
check  for  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  year's 
"co-operation''  from  the  men  who  had  made  out  of  their  prod- 
uct hundreds  of  millions. 

The  shut-down  was  a  great  disappointment  in  prices.  The 
average  price  of  petroleum  at  the  wells  for  October,  the 
month  before  the  shut-down,  was  70f  cents  a  barrel.  The 
highest  monthly  price  reached  during  the  restriction  was  93f , 
in  March,  1888.  The  average  for  October,  1888,  the  last  month 
of  the  year  originally  agreed  upon,  was  90f .  By  a  subsequent 
understanding  the  restriction  was  continued  until  July,  1889. 
The  price  then  was  95^.  At  no  time  during  the  shut-down 
was  the  coveted  dollar  mark  maintained,  and  it  was  barely 
touched  in  March,  1888,  after  which  there  was  a  sharp  decline  to 
71|  in  June,  with  savage  losses  to  "  the  lambs."  Higli  prices  did 
not  come  until  the  accumulation  of  6,000,000  barrels  set  aside 
"  for  the  use  "  of  the  producers  had  been  sold  out.  After  that 
there  were  in  the  winter  following — 1889-90 — a  few  months 
in  which  the  price  rose,  as  to  $1.12^  in  November,  1889,  but 
it  sank  the  year  following  to  60J  in  December,  1890,  and  it 
continued  to  go  down  until  crude  oil  reached  50  cents  in 
October,  1892,  the  lowest  point  known  since  there  was  an  oil 
market." 

"  New  York  Tribune,  June  29,  1889. 

•  United  States  Department  of   the   Interior.    "  Petroleam,**  by  Joseph  D. 
Weeks,  p.  800.    Annual  Oil  Supplement  to  OU  City  Derrick,  1898  and  1894. 
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The  men  with  whom  the  producers  made  their  bargain, 
shrewder  than  they,  and  versed  in  the  dynamics  of  the  mar- 
ketSy  knew  that  the  effect  of  setting  apart  6,000,000  barrels  of 
oil  would  be  ultimately  depressive  to  prices,  not  stimulating. 
Not  knowing  when  or  at  what  price  this  vast  amount  would  be 
unloaded,  buyers,  both  for  use  and  for  speculation,  would  be 
made  timid,  and  prices  would  be  held  in  check.  The  shut- 
down produced  a  great  gambling  mania.  Untold  millions 
were  lost  by  men  in  the  oil  country,  who  gambled  on  the  ex- 
changes to  make  the  profits  of  the  expected  advance.  Local 
panics,  bank  failures,  ruin  in  all  its  shapes,  were  the  escort  of 
shame  and  loss  which  marched  with  the  shut-down.  Curiously 
enough,  it  was  those  who  speculated  for  the  rise  who  were 
the  losers.  There  was  against  them  an  element  which  knew 
better  than  they  what  prices  were  going  to  be,  for  it  made 
them.  It  is  this  ability  of  insiders  to  bet  on  a  certainty  which 
has  been  the  destruction  of  the  oil  exchanges.  From  Pitts- 
burg to  New  York  they  are  now  practically  all  dead. 

The  amount  of  the  reduction  effected  by  the  shut-down,  in- 
dependent of  a  natural  decline  which  had  set  in  some  months 
before,  has  been  estimated  at  11,000,000  to  15,000,000  barrels. 
The  production  ran  down  from  25,798,000  barrels  in  1886  to 
21,478,883  in  1887,  and  16,488,688  in  1888.  In  1889  it  was 
up  to  21,487,435  again,  and  in  1890,  29,130,910. 

The  price  of  light  advanced.  When  the  negotiations  were 
in  progress  the  producers  were  told  that  if  the  flow  of  oil  glut- 
ting the  market  could  be  stopped  the  price  of  refined  could 
be  advanced,  and  that  for  every  eighth  of  a  cent  a  gallon 
advance  in  it  the  producers  could  expect  an  advance  of  4 
cents  a  barrel  on  their  crude  oil.  Befined  advanced  during 
the  shutdown  to  a  price  to  correspond  to  which  the  crude 
should  have  risen  to  96  cents  a  barrel.  Instead,  its  price  fell 
to  78  cents.  The  committee  went  to  New  York  "  to  pro- 
test." Their  New  York  ally  said  there  was  no  change  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  That  they  could  get  the  price  for  the 
refined,  but  they  did  not  propose  to  hold  up  the  price  of  the 
crude.     "  If  we  could  not  do  that,  they  could  not  help  it." 
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^^  He  had  refined  to  sell,  and  crude  to  bnyP' 

"Yes,  sir."  ^ 

This  shat-down,  the  New  York  Tribune  saidi  was  ^  one  of 
the  most  interesting  economical  experiments  made  in  reoent 
years."  It  was,  as  the  New  York  World  said,  "  one  of  the 
largest  restrictive  movements  ever  attempted  in  commerce." 
The  president  of  the  trast,  when  examined  on  Febmarj  ST, 
1888,  by  the  New  York  Legislature,  as  to  the  agreement  for 
the  shut-down,  declared  positively  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  been  done. 

"  There  has  been  no  such  agreement  ?"  he  was  asked. 

"  Oh  no,  sir !  .  .  .  Oil  has  run  freely  all  the  time." 

"  And  no  attempt  to  do  that  ?" 

"No,  sir."" 

He  afterwards  recalled  these  denials,  and  excused  liimaAtf 
on  the  ground  that  as  he  had  been  in  Europe  when  the  ar- 
rangement was  made  he  had  known  of  it  only  "  incidentally." ' 
A  "  shut-down  "  on  facts  is  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
schemes  for  scarcity  as  a  shut-down  in  oiL  There  are  too 
many  facts,  as  well  as  too  much  oil. 

"  By  advancing  the  price  of  the  crude  material  you  neoee- 
sarily  advance  the  price  of  the  refined  ?"  another  of  the  com. 
bination  was  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir."  * 

The  average  price  of  refined  at  New  York  for  export  was 
6.75  cents  a  gallon  in  1887.  This  rose  to  7.50  in  1888,  the 
highest  average  price  for  any  year  between  1885  and  1893.  * 
The  effect  of  the  restriction  — "  one  of  the  most  extensive 
ever  attempted  in  commerce"  —  was  thus  to  make  oil  and 
light  and  all  its  other  products  scarcer  and  dearer.  The  pro- 
ducers really  got  no  good.  After  the  shut-down  had  been  in 
progress  five  months,  their  committee  issued  an  address  con- 
gratulating them  on  the  "  glorious  results "  achieved  in  the 

■TefltinoDj,  TrusU,  Congresn,  1888,  p.  68. 

*  TestimoDj,  Trasto,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  887. 

■  Same,  p.  406.  «  Same,  p.  449. 

*  Annual  Oil  Supplement  to  Oil  City  Derrxek,  Jan.  %  1899. 
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fidelity  with  which  the  pledge  of  restriction  had  been  kept, 
but  ccmtinQed,  ^^  But  prices  are  not  yet  remnnerative."  * 

^*  We  do  not  seem  to  have  gotten  it/'  one  of  the  prodacers 
iiid  to  Congress,  referring  to  the  assistance  they  expected  in 
an  advance  of  the  price  to  profitable  fignres.'  No  lasting 
gain  came  to  any  one  unless  to  the  monopoly,  and  it  is  possi* 
bly  too  soon  to  tell  whether  its  gain  will  be  ^'  lasting." 

Part  of  the  speculation  was  that  the  profits  of  2,000,000 
barrels,  contributed  equally  by  the  combination  and  the  pro- 
dacers, were  to  be  distributed  among  the  working-men  affected 
by  the  loss  of  employment.  Men  who  had  been  earning  $12 
a  day  received  a  dollar  a  day  from  this  fund,  and  lay  idle.' 
A  blistering  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  region  is  to  be 
aeen  in  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  producers. 

^^  The  payments  that  you  have  made,  or  that  your  assembly 
has  made,  have  been  to  individuals  ?" 

*•  Yes,  sir." 

**  State  what  the  character  of  the  occupation  of  the  individ- 
uak  thus  relieved  was  in  relation  to  the  shut-in." 

*^  Pumpers  and  roustabout  men  who  had  families  sick  and 
impoverished.  That  was  a  source  of  relief  to  them,  and  we 
did  not  withhold  it.  It  was  in  our  community,  and  we 
thought  we  could  well  afford  to  allow  them  that." 

"  For  what  did  you  pay  them  ?" 

''  For  charity's  sake." 

**  Did  you  give  them  any  occupation  ?" 

<*  We  had  it  not  to  give ;  we  gave  them  money  instead."  * 

This  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  great  shut-down.  But 
the  people  were  not  broken  by  their  new  failure.  They  did 
not  lie  long  in  the  cul  -  de  -  sac  into  which  they  had  been 
trapped.  There  is  a  magnificent  reserve  force  of  public  spirit 
and  love  of  liberty  in  the  province  of  William  Fenn  and  the 
chosen  State  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  oil  business  has  been 
a  thirty  years'  war.  The  people  have  been  whipped  until  one 
would  suppose  defeat  had  become  part  of  their  daily  routine, 

>  Tnista,  Congress,  18S8,  p.  51  ^  Same,  p.  67. 

*  Same,  p.  29.  «  Same,  p.  65. 
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bat  there  have  always  been  enough  good  men  who  did  not 
know  they  were  beaten  to  begin  fighting  again  early  the  next 
morning.  It  was  so  when  the  independents  of  Pennsylvania 
took  the  pool  of  the  oil  trust's  pipe  lines  and  the  railroads  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  only  to  reap  the  unex- 
pected demonstration  that  the  tribunal  created  by  Congress  to 
prevent  and  punish  discrimination  was  but  one  more  theatre 
for  litigation  and  delay.'  Leaving  their  cause  on  the  floor  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  these  men  went  forth 
for  the  seventy  and  seventh  time  to  build  a  pipe  line  of  their 
own,  on  which  they  are  now  busy.  Their  numbers,  resources, 
and  hopes  are  less,  bnt  their  will  and  courage  are  undiminished. 
To-day,  in  northwestern  and  western  Pennsylvania  this  smaU, 
determined  body  of  men  are  going  forward  with  a  new  cam- 
paign  in  their  gallant  struggle  for  the  control  of  their  own 
business.  Their  efforts  have  been,  a  friendly  observer  says, 
not  too  warmly,  as  heroic  and  noble  and  self-sacrificing  as  the 
uprising  of  a  nation  for  independence. 

Of  all  this  very  little  has  been  known  outside  the  oil  re- 
gions, for  the  reason  that  the  newspapers  there  are  mostly 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  oil  combination,*  or  fear  its 
power.  The  last  independent  daily  in  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania became  neutral  when  the  threat  was  made  to  place  a 
rival  in  the  field.  With  sympathy  from  but  few  of  the  home 
press,  ridiculed  by  the  "  reptile  "  papers,  and  met  at  every  turn 
by  crushing  opposition,  and  annoyances  great  and  little  from 
spies  and  condottieri,  these  men  are,  in  1894,  working  quietly 
and  manfully  to  cut  their  way  through  to  a  free  market  and  a 
right  to  live.  Their  new  pipe  line  has  been  met  vnth  the 
same  unrelenting,  open,  and  covert  warfare  that  made  every 
previous  march  to  the  sea  so  weary.  The  railroads,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  oil  combination,  and  every  private  interest  these 
could  influence  have  been  united  against  them.  As  all  through 
the  history  of  the  independent  pipe  lines,  the  ofiScials  of  the 
railways  have  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  opposition.    At 

>  See  ch.  xl  *  See  cb.  xxiU. 
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Wilkeebarre,  where  a  great  net-work  of  tracks  had  to  be  got 
under,  all  the  roads  united  to  send  seven  lawyers  into  court 
to  fight  for  injunctions  against  the  single-handed  counsel  for 
the  producers.  They  pleaded  again  the  technicalities  which 
had  been  invoked  afresh  at  every  crossing,  although  always 
bmahed  away  by  the  judges,  as  they  were  here  again.  Though 
they  have  allowed  their  right  of  way  to  be  used  without 
charge  for  pipe  lines  which  were  to  compete  with  them,  the 
railroads  refused  to  allow  the  independents  to  make  a  cross- 
ing, even  though  they  had  the  legal  right  to  cross.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  champerty  of  collusive  injunctions,  they  have 
resorted  to  physical  force,  and  the  pipe -layers  of  the  inde- 
pendents have  been  confronted  by  hundreds  of  armed  railroad 
employes.  When  they  have  dug  trenches,  the  railroad  men 
have  filled  them  up  as  fast.  Appeal  to  the  courts  has  always 
given  the  right  of  way  to  the  independents,  but  the  tactics 
against  them  are  renewed  at  every  crossing  because  they  cost 
them  heart  and  money,  and  they  have  not  the  same  unlimited 
supply  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former.  Their  telegraph-poles 
have  been  cut  down,  lawyers  and  land-agents  have  been  sent 
in  advance  of  them  to  make  leases  of  the  farmers  for  a  year 
or  two  of  the  land  it  was  known  they  would  want.  For  a  few 
dollars  earnest-money  to  bind  the  bargain,  a  great  deal  of  land 
can  be  tied  up  in  such  ways.  In  some  cases  conditional  offers 
would  be  made  guaranteeing  the  owner  five  times  as  much  as 
the  independents  would  give,  whatever  that  might  be.  Fur- 
ther to  cripple  them,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  and  strongly  pushed,  repealing  the  law  giv- 
ing pij^line  companies  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

The  Erie,  which  has  let  the  combination  lay  its  pipe  lines 
upon  its  right  of  way,  and  bore  there  for  oil,*  has  been  con- 
spicuous in  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  new  pipe  line  from  get- 
ting through.  The  line  at  last  reached  Hancock,  New  York ; 
there  it  had  to  pass  under  the  Erie  Kailroad  bridge  in  the  bed 
of  the  river.    The  last  Saturday  night  in  November,  1892, 

>  Testimony,  New  York  Aseemblj  *'  Hepburn  *'  Report,  1879,  p.  8482. 
11 
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the  quiet  of  Hancock  was  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  one  hno- 
dred  armed  men,  railroad  employes,  by  special  train.  Thej 
nnlimbered  a  cannon,  established  a  day  and  night  patrol,  boflt 
a  beacon  to  be  fired  as  an  appeal  for  reinforcements,  put  Uf 
barracks,  and  left  twenty  men  to  go  into  winter  qoartera.  Dyn- 
amite  was  part  of  their  armament,  and  they  were  equipped 
with  grappling-irons,  cant-hooks,  and  other  tools  to  pull  the 
pipe  np  if  laid.  Cannon  are  a  part  of  the  r^^ular  equipment 
of  the  combination,  as  they  are  used  to  perforate  tanks  in 
which  the  oil  takes  fire.  To  let  the  ^^independents"  know 
what  they  were  to  expect  the  cannon  was  fired  at  ten  o'doek 
at  night,  with  a  report  that  shook  the  people  and  the  windows 
for  miles  about.  These  opponents  of  competition  were  will- 
ing and  ready  to  kill  though  their  rights  were  dubious,  and 
there  could  be  no  pretence  that  full  satisfaction  could  not  be 
got  through  the  courts  if  any  wrong  was  done. 

For  weeks  Hancock  remained  in  a  state  of  armed  occupa- 
tion by  a  private  military  force.  Beferring  to  this  demonstra- 
tion with  a  private  army  at  a  moment  of  profound  peace,  the 
Buffalo  EoopreM  said  of  those  responsible  for  it :  ^^  They  con- 
tinue to  fight  with  their  old  weapons — incendiarism  and  riot." 
No  case  has  been  come  across  in  which  the  railroads  made  any 
opposition  in  the  courts  to  the  oil  trust  crossing  under  their 
tracks  with  its  pipe  line.  More  than  once  the  railroads  have 
allowed  this  rival  carrier  to  lay  its  pipes  side  by  side  with 
their  rails. 

"  Now,  is  your  pipe  line  to  New  York  laid  upon  the  right 
of  way  of  any  railroad  ?" 

^^  It  touches  at  times  the  Erie  road,  and  crosses  the  Erie 
road." 

^^  Did  you  pay  anything  for  that  to  them  f ' 

«No,  sir." 

"Nothing?" 

"Nothing."* 

But  never  have  the  railroads  failed  to  compel  an  indepen- 

iTratU,  GoDgrets,  1888,  p.  880. 
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dent  pipe  line  to  fight  throngh  the  courts  for  every  croesing  it 
needed.  It  has  made  no  dijSerence  how  often  or  emphatically 
the  law  haa  soBtained  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  snc^ 
croesinga.  The  next  attempt  would  be  resisted  on  the  same 
gronnd,  and  with  the  same  desperate  determination  ^'  to  over- 
ocnne  competition ''  for  the  favorite.  The  local  line  laid  by 
the  independents  in  1892  between  Coraopolis  and  Titosville 
had  to  pass  under  the  Erie,  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Pan  Handle, 
the  Western  New  York,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads,  and  in 
every  case  had  to  encounter  needless  litigation  to  do  so.  It  was 
vietorious,  for  the  roads  did  not  dare  go  to  trial,  though  the 
managers,  one  after  the  other,  to  help  cripple  competition, 
qpent  the  money  of  the  stockholders  in  what  was  perfectly  well 
Imown  to  be  a  hopeless  opposition.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Bradford  Record  wrote :  ^^  When  the  news  reached  Bradford 
that  the  Erie  Bailroad  had  sold  her  independence  to  the  com- 
bination, that  the  latter  might  defeat  honorable  competition 
and  continue  to  rob  the  people,  that  one  hundred  men  and  a 
canncm  confronted  the  United  States  Pipe  Line  at  Hancock, 
who  could  have  censured  the  outraged  producers  of  Bradford 
for  blowing  the  great  Kinsua  viaduct  out  of  the  Kinzua 
valley  ?  Who  could  blame  the  bankrupt  producers  of  the  oil 
country  for  destroying  every  dollar's  worth  of  the  combina- 
tion's property  wherever  found  ?  The  people  are  getting  des- 
perate ;  they  are  ready,  like  the  blind  Samson,  to  pull  down 
the  pillars  of  the  temple,  even  though  they  themselves  fall 
crushed  to  death  amid  the  ruins."  These  are  wild,  even 
wicked  words,  but  is  it  not  a  portent  that  such  words  rise  out 
of  the  heart  of  an  honest  community  f 

This  opposition,  with  show  of  force  and  threats  of  violence, 
was  successful.  In  February,  1893,  after  months  of  facing  the 
cannon  and  the  private  army  which  the  railroad  maintained 
for  the  oil  combination,  it  was  publicly  announced  by  the 
president  of  the  new  pipe  line  that  the  route  by  Hancock 
must  be  abandoned.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  and  time 
worth  even  more  were  lost.  "  Suppose,"  said  a  daily  paper  of 
Binghamton,  ^'  that  a  body  of  laboring  men  had  unlimbered 
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a  cannon  and  stationed  armed  men  to  suppress  competition, 
what  denunciation  of  the  outrage  there  would  have  been  1" 

A  new  way  through  Wilkesbarre  was  chosen  after  the  re- 
treat from  Hancock,  and  by  that  route  the  independent  pro- 
ducers and  refiners,  with  hope  long  deferred,  are  now  seeking 
to  finish  their  march  to  the  sea. 

The  producers  are  poor  men,  and  their  resources  for  this  un- 
equal contest  come  from  the  sale  of  oil,  and  day  by  day  the 
price  of  oil  was  depressed  until  it  sank  to  the  neighborhood 
of  half  a  dollar  a  barrel.  There  has  been  some  recovery  since, 
but  still  the  lowest  prices  of  many  years  are  being  made,  and 
the  producers  are  finding  the  burden  of  their  escape  yery 
heavy.  '^  It  is  the  honest  belief  of  all  oil  men,"  says  one  of 
them,  ^^that  the  low  price  of  oil  for  the  year  is  due  to  efforts 
to  make  the  producer  so  poor  that  he  cannot  carry  through 
his  pipe  line."  This  is  the  enterprise  of  the  independent  re- 
finers as  well  as  producers.  Against  these  refiners,  therefore, 
the  market  for  refined  oil  also  is  manipulated.  Very  fantastic 
have  been  the  operations  of  the  ^^  unchanging  "  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  under  this  manipulation.  The  independents 
found  that  in  the  export  market  of  New  York,  in  the  spring 
of  1894,  petroleum,  just  as  it  came  from  the  pipe  line  crude 
from  the  nether  earth,  was  quoted  at  a  higher  price  a  barrel 
than  the  same  oil  after  it  had  gone  through  all  the  processeii 
of  refining  and  was  aboard  ship  ready  for  the  lamps  of  Europo 
or  Asia.' 

To  throw  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  new  line,  the 
oil  trust  in  1893  began  again  the  game  of  1878,  of  refusing 
to  relieve  producers  of  their  oil  with  its  pipe  lines.  As  in 
1878,  the  oil  was  left  to  run  to  waste.  Then,  the  object  was 
to  compel  the  producers  to  sell  it  "always  below  the  mar- 
ket";" now,  it  was  to  force  them  to  sign  a  contract  not  to  pa- 
tronize any  other  pipe  lines.  Producers  who  refused  to  sign 
this  contract,  in  order  to  be  free  to  join  the  new  line  when  it 

» Testimony  of  P.  M.  Shannon,  J.  W.  Lee,  T.  B.  Westgate,  io  the  case  of  J.  J. 
Carter  vs.  Producers  and  Refiners'  Oil  Co.,  Ld.,  Oourt  of  Ck>mmon  Pleas,  Crawford 
Count  J,  Pa.,  May,  1894.  *  See  ch.  tuI 
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was  finished,  were  refused  an  outlet,  and  they  had  to  pnmp 
their  oil  on  the  ground  while  appealing  to  the  courts  to  com- 
pel this  common  carrier  to  do  its  duty/  When  they  applied 
for  a  mandamus  the  combination  receded  from  its  position 
without  waiting  for  a  trial. 

This  has  been  a  warfare  on  more  than  a  new  competitor ;  it 
is  an  attempt  to  suppress  improvement  and  invention.  A 
new  idea  in  oil  transportation,  which  promises  a  revolution  in 
the  industry,  was  hit  upon  by  these  independents.  This  was 
that  pipe  lines  could  be  used  to  send  refined  oil  long  distances 
to  market  as  well  as  crude.  The  announcement  of  their  plans 
to  do  this  was  met  with  the  ridicule  of  those  who  control  the 
existing  pipe  lines  to  the  seaboard  and  do  not  wish  to  see 
their  old-fashioned  methods  of  piping  crude  oil  alone  dis- 
turbed. But  the  independents  went  on  with  their  idea. 
They  have  proved  it  practicable.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  oil  industry,  a  pipe  line  transports  oil  ready 
for  the  lamp.  Refined  oil  is  piped  from  Titusville  to  Wilkes- 
barre  with  no  loss  of  quality.  Many  hundred  thousand  barrels 
of  it  have  been  piped  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  and  not 
a  barrel  has  been  rejected  by  the  inspection,  either  at  New 
York  or  its  destination  abroad.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ment proves  that  it  can  be  piped  to  New  York. 

The  independents  press  on.  Occasionally  one  of  them,  says 
a  local  journal,  unhinged  by  the  loss  of  property,  commits 
suicide  or  is  taken  to  an  insane  asylum,  and  another  goes  down 
out  of  sight  in  bankruptcy,  but  the  others  close  the  ranks  and 
go  on,  and  now  about  4000  men,  in  a  strongly  organized  asso- 
ciation, are  marching  side  by  side  towards  the  sea — the  blue 
and  free.' 

1  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  ex  re/.  Bolard  and  Dale  ve.  National  Transit 
Co.|  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Philadelphia  County,  Pa.,  December,  1898. 
*  See  ch.  xxxi. 
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HmrnNG  about  for  tax -dodgers,  it  was  disooverefi  hj  the 
anthorities  of  Pennsylvania  some  years  ago  that  many  foreign 
corporations  were  doing  business  within  the  limite  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  enjoying  the  protection  of  her  laws,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  paying  for  it  Foremost  among  these 
delinquents  stood  the  principal  company  in  the  oil  combina- 
tion  with  its  mammoth  capital,  practically  buying,  refiniDg 
and  controlling  nearly  the  entire  oil  production  of  the  State, 
'^  and  yet  failing  to  pay  one  cent  into  the  public  treasury."  So 
wrote  the  Auditor-Oeneral  to  his  successor  in  1882.  The  com- 
bination, beginning,  like  creation,  with  nothing,  had  grown, 
until  in  1883  it  was  so  rich  that,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  one  of  its  members,  it  owned  ^'  between  $40,000,000  and 
$50,000,000  "  in  Pennsylvania  alone.'  But  though  doing  busi- 
ness in  Pennsylvania,  and  legally  within  the  grasp  of  the  tax- 
ing power,  as  decided  by  the  courts,  this  company  paid  no 
taxes,  and  would  not  give  the  State  the  information  called 
for  by  law  as  to  its  taxable  property.  It  practised  '^  voluntary 
taxation."  "For  eight  years,"  Auditor-General  Schell  says, 
*^  it  had  been  doing  business  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  had 
failed  in  all  that  time  to  file  a  single  report."  '^  It  was  not 
necessary  for  the  department  to  call  upon  it  to  make  reports." 
The  law  required  these  reports  specifically  and  in  details  that 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  and  that  was  notification  enough. 
But  year  after  year  the  Auditor-  Generals,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  collect  due  contribution  from  each  taxpayer,  made  special 

>  ProoeedingB  of  Joint  Committee  PenmijlTaniA  Legifllaturt  on  Standard  Oil 
GompMij  and  its  T^es,  1888,  p.  527. 
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demands  upon  this  one  for  reports  in  compliance  with  the 
law,  but  with  no  effect. 

In  1878  William  P.  Schell  became  Auditor -Oeneral,  and 
began,  shortly  after  taking  his  oath,  to  see  if  he  conld  find  out 
what  taxes  were  dne  from  this  concern,  and  how  they  could 
be  collected.  He  sent  official  circulars  to  the  company  in 
1878, 1879, 1880,  but  "there  was  no  reply  made  at  any  time.''  * 
His  predecessor  had  had  the  same  experience.  He  then  sent 
one  of  his  force  to  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  to 
inveetigate.  Whenever  he  could  get  the  names  of  persons 
familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  company  he  would  visit 
them,  to  find  himself  usually  '^  not  much  further  ahead  than 
when  he  started.''  *  ^^  It  was  impossible  to  get  any  informa- 
tion. Even  the  men  we  talked  to  deceived  us.  Men  came  to 
Harrisburg  to  give  us  information,  and  afterwards  we  found 
they  were  in  the  interests  of  the  company."  *  The  depart- 
ment found  itself,  the  Auditor-Oeneral  wrote  to  his  successor, 
^  foiled  at  all  points,  not  only  by  the  refusal  of  the  company 
to  respond  to  the  notices  sent  to  its  officers,  but  also  by  the 
great  reticence  of  all  persons  in  any  manner  connected  with 
or  employed  by  the  company." 

These  efforts  to  find  out  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
business  of  the  company  extended  through  two  or  three  years. 
The  first  workable  indication  that  the  company  was  tax- 
able in  Pennsylvania  came  when  the  Oovernor  of  Ohio,  in 
answer  to  inquiries,  sent  the  Attorney- General  a  copy  of  the 
charter  of  the  company.  The  Auditor- General  wrote  to 
the  Governor  and  Auditor- General  of  New  York  and  the 
Governor  of  Ohio  for  information.  Letters  were  sent  to  the 
president  and  principal  members  of  the  company  at  Cleve- 
land, Oil  City,  New  York,  and  elsewhere.  An  answer  was 
finally  received  from  the  company's  attorney.  He  said  that 
the  company  was  not  subject  to  taxation.    The  department 

'  Proceedings  of  Joint  Committee  PennsjlvaniA  Legislature  on  Standard  On 
Companj  and  its  Taxes,  1888.  Testimony  of  Auditor-General  Sohell,  p.  11  «<  m^., 
pp.  894-96,  and  of  Corporation  Clerk,  same,  p.  58  ti  teq. 

*  Same,  pp.  60,  61,  68.  *  Same,  pp.  874,  888. 
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replied  the  same  day  refusiDg  to  accept  this  view,  and  insigt- 
iug  OD  reports.  Then  the  lawyer  replied  that  the  books  and 
papers  "  were  at  Cleveland,  and  it  would  take  some  time  to 
prepare  reports."  The  Auditor- General  offered  to  send  his 
clerk  to  Cleveland  ''  by  first  train/'  to  prepare  the  reports  for 
the  company  if  assurance  was  given  that  he  would  be  per* 
mitted  to  examine  the  books  of  the  company  when  he  got 
there. 

No  reply  to  this  request  was  ever  received.  Then  tele- 
grams were  sent,  several  days  in  succession,  asking  for  reports, 
offering  more  time  if  the  company  would  agree  to  report 
within  any  reasonable  time,  and  finally  warning  the  company 
that  if  it  did  not  comply  with  the  law  and  file  its  reports  the 
Auditor -General  would  act  under  the  authority  given  him 
by  the  law,  and  charge  it  with  taxes  estimated  on  snch 
^'  reasonable  data  "  as  he  could  procure.  All  the  department 
could  get  were  evasive  letters  or  telegrams  from  the  counsel 
in  New  York,  such  as  "  letter  explaining  on  the  way."  The 
letter  came  with  the  valuable  information  that  ^^  the  ofiSoers 
are  out  of  the  city,  and  the  company  will  answer  on  their 
return."  Another  "reply"  was:  "I  have  failed  to  get  re- 
plies  from  the  absent  oflScers. "  *  No  reports  forthcoming,  the 
Auditor-General  at  last,  on  the  best  information  he  could  get, 
backed  by  affidavits  which  were  placed  ou  file  in  the  archives 
of  his  office,  calculated  the  taxes  due  from  1872  to  1881,  with 
penalties,  at  $3,145,541.64:.  This  was  totalled  on  an  estimate, 
supported  by  affidavit,  that  the  profits  of  the  company  had 
been  two  to  three  millions  a  year  from  1872  to  1876,  and  ten 
to  twelve  millions  a  year  from  1876  to  1880,  figures  which 
what  is  now  known  show  to  have  been  near  the  truth.  After 
fixing  upon  this  amount,  and  before  charging  it  against  the 
company,  the  latter  was  given  still  another  chance,  and  an- 
other. Two  telegrams  were  sent  notifying  that  the  estimated 
tax  would  be  entered  up  if  "  the  refusal  to  report"  was  per- 
sisted in.    The  last  telegram  said  :  "Still  hoping  that  reports 

'  Proceedings  of  Joiut  Committee  Penusjlvauia  Legislature  on  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  its  Taxes,  1883,  pp.  68,  69,  70,  881. 
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will  come  from  the  company,  so  that  we  will  have  some  data 
to  act  npoD." 

No  word  of  reply  came. 

Then  the  Auditor-General  formally  entered  the  amount  he 
had  estimated  on  his  books,  as  the  law  authorized  him  to  do.' 
His  investigations  had  consumed  his  entire  term,  and  the 
filing  of  this  estimate  was  almost  his  last  official  act.  It  is  a 
fact  of  record  that  after  all  this,  officers  of  the  company, 
in  seeking  to  have  this  estimate  of  taxes  due  set  aside,  stated 
in  writing  that  ^Uhere  was  no  neglect  or  refusal  on  the 
part  of  said  company  to  furnish  any  report  or  information 
which  could  lawfully  be  required  of  it  by  any  officer  or  under 
any  law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." ' 

Suit  was  now  brought  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
to  recover  this  tax,  as  was  his  duty,  and  then  the  company 
b^an  to  stir  itself.  To  assist  him  in  procuring  and  inter- 
preting evidence  the  Attorney-General,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  oil  business,  obtained  the  services  of  a  man  who  knew 
more  about  it  than  any  one  else  in  Pennsylvania.  This  per 
son  was  a  practical  oil  man.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  producers  and  refiners'  association,  which  in  the  ex- 
citing times  of  1872,  when  law  and  order  in  Pennsylvania 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  crater,  compelled  the  railroads  to 
abandon  the  South  Improvement  scheme,  ^'  in  name, "  and  to 
give  in  writing  the  pledge  that  ^^all  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  oil  after  this  date  shall  be  upon  the  basis  of 
perfect  equality  to  all,"  though  he  could  not  find  a  way  to 
make  them  keep  the  pledge.  He  was  prominent  six  years 
later  in  the  uprising  of  the  people  when  they  found  that  all 
these  promises  were  being  broken,  and  all  their  rights  on  the 
highways  being  violated.  It  was  largely  through  his  influ- 
ence that  the  producers  determined  to  proceed  against  the  oil 
combination  as  a  criminal  conspiracy,  and  procured  the  in- 

1  Proceedings  of  Joint  Committee  Pennsylvania  Legislature  on  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  its  Taxes,  1888,  pp.  58,  70,  81-86. 

*  Appeal  of  Standard  Oil  Company  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Dauphin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  June  20,  1881. 
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dictment  of  its  priDcipals  in  Clarion  County^  PennsjWaniai 
on  charges  of  crime.*  *'  When, "  as  was  said  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislative  Committee  of  1883,  ^^the  doors  of  the 
penitentiary  were  gaping  wide  to  receive  them ;  when  a  tme 
bill  had  been  fonnd  before  the  Grand  Jnry ;  when,  if  they 
ever  were  in  jeopardy  before  to-day,  they  were  in  jeopardy.'' 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation  of 
the  Oil  Producers'  Association,  and  was  one  of  the  ^  legal 
committee"  of  five  who  represented  the  producers  in  having 
the  ^  anti-discrimination  suits "  brought  and  pushed  against 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  the  State  in  1879.  By  these 
suits  the  discriminations  and  favoritisms,  which,  though 
known,  it  had  till  then  been  impossible  to  prove,  were  forced 
into  the  light  as  facts,  and  the  evidence  was  furnished  without 
which  the  indictments  just  referred  to  could  not  have  been 
found.  When  the  accused,  frightened  at  last,  succeeded  in 
getting  the  aroused  producers  to  agree  not  to  push  the  crimi- 
nal trial,  in  consideration  of  a  solemn  pledge  that  all  secrecy 
and  favoritism  in  transportation  should  be  given  up,  he  with- 
drew from  the  negotiations  and  would  not  sign  the  compro- 
mise. He  had  assisted  the  Congressional  Committees  of 
Commerce  at  Washington  in  1872  and  1876  in  their  ill- 
starred  investigations,  and  had  been  active  in  the  effort  to  get 
another  investigation  begun  in  1880.  He  had  also  been  one 
of  the  principal  witnesses  before  the  New  York  Legislative 
investigation  of  1879.  For  eighteen  years  he  had  been  on  this 
quest.  With  him  the  Attorney-General  now  arranged  to  get 
the  evidence  on  which  the  State  could  support  its  claim  for 
taxes. 

The  members  of  the  great  corporation  saw  that  they  must 
act.  In  out-going  Auditor-General  Schell  they  had  met  the 
first  officer  of  the  people  who  was  as  determined  to  make 
them  pay  as  they  were  not  to  pay.  The  policy  of  silence  and 
nullification  was  abandoned.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
trust  came  in  person  to  the  State  capital  to  see  the  Attomey- 

>  T^ts,  Ckmgresi,  1888,  p.  707. 
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General.  He  made  an  unexpected  overture.  He  volunteered 
to  f umiah  the  State  with  a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  it  need- 
ed to  prove  its  claim. 

^  I  confess^"  said  the  Deputy  Attorney-General,  ^^  that  I 
little  knew  in  what  direction  to  cross-examine  him."'  He 
therefore  sent  for  the  expert  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
Attorney-General.  The  ^'  trastee  "  protested  against  his  pres- 
ence; but  the  Deputy  Attorney-General  said  that  he  had 
been  employed  by  the  State,  and  it  would  be  necessary  that 
he  should  take  part.  The  representative  of  the  trust,  moved, 
as  he  afterwards  testified,  by  the  patriotic  consideration  that 
'Hhe  regular  cumbersome  way  of  taking  oral  testimony  .  .  . 
would  result  in  great  labor  and  expense  to  the  State,  and 
would  be  an  obstruction  and  labor  to  us  that  could  be  avoid- 
ed," made  a  suggestion  that  the  State  go  to  the  trial  of  the 
case  upon  a  statement  of  facts  of  their  business  which  he  and 
his  associates  would  maka  This  offer  to  become  a  volunteer 
witness  was  agreed  to,  and  the  delinquent  corporation  and  the 
State  went  into  court  with  an  ^^  agreement  as  to  facts."  The 
Attorney-General  reserved  for  the  State  the  right  to  add  to 
these  facts,  but  did  not  at  any  time  during  the  proceedings 
do  so. 

His  expert  shrewdly  foresaw  that  another  defeat  for  the 
people  was  to  be  the  result  of  this  policy.  '^  I  objected  very 
strenuously,"  he  says.  ^^  It  was  my  pet  scheme  to  examine 
them  orally  in  court  or  by  commission,  and  I  gave  it  up  very 
reluctantly.  I  told  the  Attorney-General  I  could  not  believe 
those  gentlemen  were  in  earnest,  that  I  knew  I  could  ask  a 
string  of  questions  of  any  one  of  them  which  if  answered  would 
have  given  the  case  away  to  the  State."  *  But  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  same  who  as  counsel  for  the  people,  in  1879, 
against  the  members  of  the  same  corporation,  led  his  clients 
to  defeat,  overruled  him.  The  old  campaigner  saw  the  mis- 
take of  1880  about  to  be  repeated,  and  an  agreement  with  the 
offenders  substituted  for  trial  and  for  the  defeat  of  them  he 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  eta,  pp. 
148,  196, 476.  >  Same,  VV*  ^V^VV« 
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believed  would  follow.  He  determined  to  prevent  the  con- 
Bnmmation  of  this  second  catastrophe.  He  sent  his  oonnael  to 
New  York  to  the  headquarters  of  the  oil  combinatioii  with 
a  notice  that  he  would  not  adhere  to  the  bargain  made  by 
the  Attorney-General  at  Harrisburg  with  reference  to  ^^  the 
agreement  of  facts."  ^^  I  propose  to  attack,"  was  the  message 
he  sent.*  He  was  to  have  received  compensation  from  the 
State.  He  believed  that  this  gave  him  an  interest  in  the 
matter  sufScient  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  courts  for  action  by 
himself  independently  of  the  Attorney-General.  In  pursa- 
ance  of  this  idea,  when  the  case  came  up  for  trial,  he  appeared 
with  his  private  counsel  ready  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
if  permitted. 

The  notice  of  attack  was  received  '^  with  surprise,"  but  was 
met  with  a  characteristic  move.  ''  I  raised  the  question  with 
him" — the  counsel — "as  to  what  possible  motive"  his  client 
"  had  in  the  matter,"  the  "  trustee"  testifies,  "and  as  to  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  for  him  to  desist  from  it ;  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  us,  if  he  was  needing  business,  to  find 
some  position  in  which  he  could  legitimately  earn  a  living."  * 
The  lawyer  replied  that  he  had  no  right  to  treat  on  any  such 
basis,  and  withdrew  from  all  connection  with  the  case.  But 
this  was  the  opening  of  a  negotiation  which  through  another 
lawyer  "  resulted,"  as  the  expert  of  the  State  afterwards  con- 
fessed, "  in  peace  between  us."  He  had  given  notice  that  he 
meant  to  attack,  and  the  "  negotiation  "  which  followed  "  was 
whether  anybody  would  give  me  as  much  as  there  was  in  my 
contract  with  the  State  if  I  would  not  attack."  * 

Meanwhile  the  Attorney-General  marched  gayly  to  another 
defeat  of  his  client — the  people — going  into  court  with  no 
other  ammunition  than  the  facts  furnished  by  the  men  he  was 
suing.  He  did  not  put  his  expert,  nor  the  Auditor-General, 
nor  his  assistant,  nor  the  men  on  whose  information  and 
affidavits  the  estimate  had  been  made  of  taxes  due,  nor  any 
one  else  on  the  stand.     He  was  "  perfectly  satisfied,"  he  says, 

*  Proc««ding9  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  PennsTlrania  Legislature,  etc,  p|x 
M9.  478.  ♦  Same,  pp.  478-79.  '  Same,  pp.  ii8>29. 
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**  that  these  facts  were  true,"  and  that  the  company  were 
**  in  good  faith  doing  exactly  what  they  undertook  to  do- 
namely,  to  famish  me  with  all  the  information  that  was  nee- 
eisary  to  establish  the  Commonwealth  case."  * 

His  method  was  as  singular  with  the  argument  as  with  the 
testimony.  He  insisted,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Au- 
ditor-General Schell,  that  such  a  corporation  must  pay  taxes 
on  all  its  capital  stock,  whether  it  represented  property  in  the 
State  or  out  of  it.  The  court  decided  against  him.  It  held 
that  it  was  taxable  ^'  only  on  so  much  of  its  capital  stock  as 
was  represented  by  the  business  and  property  of  the  company 
within  the  State."  As  to  what  the  amount  of  this  property 
and  business  within  the  State  was  the  court  took  the  facts 
famished  by  the  delinquent  itself,  as  they  were  the  only  ones 
presented  to  it  by  the  Attorney-General.  The  amount  orig- 
inally charged  for  taxes  by  Auditor-General  Schell,  who  had 
forced  the  fighting,  was  $3,145,541.64.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, on  his  mistaken  theory  of  the  law  and  on  the  facts  vol- 
unteered by  those  he  was  suing,  had  ^' split  the  difference" 
and  sued  for  only  $796,642.20.  The  court  cut  this  down  to 
$33,270.59,  and  on  appeal  this  was  still  further  reduced  to 
$22,660.10.« 

This  decision  was  not  final  or  conclusive  as  to  either  the 
State  or  the  company,  both  of  whom  afterwards  sued  out 
writs  of  error.  The  expert,  who  had  been  pushed  to  one  side, 
at  once  determined  to  take  what  steps  he  could  to  reopen  the 
case  and  mend  the  fortunes  of  the  State.  The  moment  the 
decision  was  announced  he  telegraphed  the  Attorney-General 
again  for  another  conference,  and  was  told  to  come  to  Phila- 
delphia. He  told  the  Attorney  -  General  that  he  thought 
''the  hope  of  the  State  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  money 
was  to  get  a  rehearing  and  let  us  have  an  oral  examination." 
But  the  "  satisfied  "  Attorney-General  refused  to  do  anything 
but  carry  the  same  argument  and  the  same  agreement  of  facts 
np  to  the  Supreme  Court.     He  refused  to  move  for  a  new 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Pennsykania  Legislature,  etc.,  pfx 
les,  186.  «a».m<i,v.^^\. 
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trial,  and  not  only  told  his  expert  so,  but  told  the  '*  trustee  ^ 
00.  The  trnstee,  by  one  of  tiiose  coincidences  which  piOTe 
how  much  better  it  is  to  be  bom  lucky  than  rich,  happened 
to  have  come  at  the  same  time  to  stay  in  the  same  hotel  with 
the  Attorney-General. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  expert  pointed  out  omissions  of 
property  and  facts  which  he  thought  ^^  had  not  been  clearly 
shown  in  the  agreement  as  to  facts,"  and  afterwards  other 
matters  he  had  discovered.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Stete  he 
prepared  an  affidavit  containing  additional  facts.  He  em- 
ployed an  attorney  in  the  preparation  of  this  affidavit  and  a 
petition  to  the  court  te  have  the  case  reopened.  His  purpose 
was  ^^  to  get  another  chance  at  this  trial." 

"  To  get  another  trial  ?" 

"Anything." 

"  Another  hearing  ?" 

"  Anything."  Anything  to  prevent  the  miscarriage  of  this 
last  attempt  to  "  round  up  "  the  men  be  had  been  trying  for 
nearly  twenty  years  to  bring  to  justice.  The  Attomey-Gten- 
eral  would  not  present  this  petition.  After  this,  still  before 
the  final  decision,  he  saw  the  Attorney-General  again  to  re- 
new his  pressure  for  a  change  of  policy.  Three  times  he  saw 
the  Attorney-General  to  lay  his  additional  facts  before  him, 
and  urge  that  a  di£Eerent  method  of  conducting  the  case  be 
tried.*  Some  of  the  new  points  be  raised  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral referred  and  deferred  to  the  company  he  was  pursuing, 
and  "  we  showed  him  how  they  were  fully  included  in  the 
stotement  rendered  by  us  to  the  State,  and  he  (the  Attorney- 
General)  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  with  every  point 
raised."  Others  of  the  new  points  the  Attorney-General  de- 
clared to  be  "immaterial."*  The  Attorney -General  showed 
no  wish  to  bring  proof  into  the  case  of  any  facts  except  those 
furnished  by  the  people  being  sued.  Although  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court  had  been  a  warning  that  the  theory  on 
which  the  State  had  gone  into  conrt  was  bad,  and  that  the 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  PennflylTUiia  Legislature,  etc,  ppc 
S67-70, 762-68.  *  Same,  pp.  810,  789. 
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ftmoont  of  taxes  to  be  recovered  depended  on  the  amount  of 
tangible  property  in  the  State,  he  ref need  to  use  the  right  he 
acknowledged  he  had — to  call  other  witnesses,  to  put  the  men 
who  had  made  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  upon  the  stand, 
and  cross-examine  them. 

From  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  who  knew  little  of  either  the 
&ct8,  as  he  confessed,  or  the  law  as  the  court  declared  it, 
who  accepted  their  statements  as  gospel,  and  who  asked  them 
whether  new  facts  offered  him  should  be  admitted  into  his 
side  of  the  case  against  them,  the  company  had  nothing  to 
fear.  But  this  old  opponent  of  theirs,  whom  the  Attomey- 
Gtoneral  had  employed,  was  at  large,  and  was  a  dangerous 
man.  He  knew  the  facts ;  he  had  the  right  theory  of  the  law ; 
he  was  tremendously  in  earnest.  The  case  had  only  got  as  far 
as  the  first  decision  of  the  lower  court.  There  were  still  op- 
portunities for  all  kinds  of  legal  proceedings.  By  virtue  of 
this  contract  he  claimed  such  an  interest  in  the  proceedings 
as  to  give  him  a  right  to  ask  the  courts  to  interfere.  He 
might  get  a  new  trial  and  carry  out  his  ^'  pet  scheme  of  oral 
examination."  He  might  rouse  the  people  as  he  had  roused 
them  before.  He  might  interfere  through  the  Legislature. 
He  might  raise  a  storm  which  could  not  be  quieted  until  in 
this  suit,  or  some  other,  his  pet  plan  might  be  carried  out,  of 
getting  these  silent  gentlemen  into  a  witness-box.  He  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  State.  ^^  I  was  un- 
der a  contract  with  the  State," '  he  says.  And  we  find  the 
Attorney-General  in  close  consultation  with  him  in  Philadel- 
phia down  to  the  very  last  day. 

The  company  sees  that  something  must  be  done,  and  does 
it.  Its  ^^ trustee"  calls  upon  the  expert  at  his  hotel.*  He 
renews  the  suggestion  he  had  made  in  New  York  when  word 
had  been  sent  by  the  expert  that  he  would  not  be  bound  by 
the  agreement  of  facts,  and  ^^  proposed  to  attack."  He  finds 
his  man  cast  down,  utterly  discouraged  by  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  and  the  attitude  of  the  Attorney-General.    Time 

1  Prooeedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Pennsjlrania  LegiBlature,  etc.,  ppL 
640-48,  880.  *  Same,  p.  S3 1. 
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and  again  he  had  seen  the  people  denied  juatioe,  and  their 
enemies  escape  even  so  mnch  as  the  necessity  of  appearing 
in  conrt.  He  had  seen,  in  every  one  of  the  proceedings 
against  them,  from  1872  to  1880,  committees  of  Congress, 
State  governors,  judges  of  the  Snpreme  courts,  State  l^slai- 
ures,  attorney-generals,  railroad  officials,  every  trustee  of  the 
people,  wilt,  like  green  leaves  in  a  fire,  before  this  flashing 
wealth.  His  resolution  gave  way.  He  was  to  have  received, 
under  his  agreement  with  the  Attorney-General,  in  salary  and 
commissions,  $23,000,  or  less,  according  to  the  amount  re- 
covered. That  he  saw  fading  out  of  sight  in  consequence  of 
the,  to  him,  inexplicable  course  of  the  Attorney  -  General. 
Every  one  else  who  had  tried  to  stand  up  for  the  people 
against  this  power  had  gone  down  ;  why  should  he  be  quixotic 
and  poor? 

"We  want  peace,"  the  "trustee"  said,  and  the,  till  then, 
faithful  friend  of  the  people  sold  him  all  he  had  of  that  com- 
modity for  $15,400,  to  be  paid  in  instalments,  and  a  salary  of 
$6000  for  a  year. 

"  I  proposed  to  reopen  it " — the  case — "  and  I  did  not." 

"Why  did  you  not?" 

"  Simply  because  I  was  assured  I  should  have  just  as  much 
money  out  of  the  transaction  as  my  original  contract  would 
have  paid  me." 

This  confession  made  on  the  stand,  under  the  strain  of 
cross-examination  in  a  civil  suit  in  winch  he  was  a  witness, 
startled  the  country  with  its  first  hint  of  the  real  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  great  tax  case,  and  led  to  an  investigation  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.* 

The  first  payment  was  $7500.  This  was  paid,  not  in  a 
check,  as  is  the  usual  method  between  business  men  in  legiti- 
mate transactions,  but  in  bank-notes  —  $500's  or  $1000's.* 
That  this  method  of  payment  was  inconvenient  and  unusual 
was  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  recipient,  that  he  went  to 
the  Chemical  Bank  and  got  a  bank  certificate  for  his  $7500  of 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Pennsjlvania  Legislature,  etc,  pp. 
229-80,  284-96.  «  Same.  p.  498. 
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bank-notes.  '^Of  course  I  did  not  carry  that  amount  of 
money  around  with  me."  '  Bank-notes  and  bank  drafts,  not 
the  company's  checks,  were  used  in  the  sncceeding  payments 
also. 

"In  sending  him  money  to  Titusville,  where  you  had  a 
bank  accoant,  why  did  yon  not  send  him  a  check  on  yoar  own 
bank  or  draft }" 

"  Well,  there  was  nobody  at  Titusville  who  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter.  It  was  not  necessary  to  acquaint  them 
with  it,"  said  the  "  trustee."  • 

This  representative  of  the  company  was  diligent  in  business, 
as  he  understood  business,  and  was  always  forehanded.  He 
made  the  first  moves  and  kept  the  lead.  He  went  all  the  way 
to  Harrisbnrg  to  meet  the  Attorney-Greneral.  He  got  control 
of  the  case  by  making  the  overture  to  volunteer  testimony. 
He  called  first  on  the  lawyer  sent  to  New  York  with  notice  of 
"attack,"  called  first  on  the  State's  expert  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  made  the  first  suggestion  for  "  peace,"  and 
got  it  "  cheap." '  But  after  he  had  bought  "  peace  "  the  next 
interview  is  at  the  company's  office.  The  other  man  must 
walk  now.  When  put  on  the  stand,  the  purchaser,  of  course, 
denied  that  this  "purchase  of  peace"  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  case  against  his  company,  or  with  the  suppression 
of  the  only  expert  in  the  employ  of  the  State  in  that  suit. 

"  With  reference  to  the  tax  case,"  he  said, "  the  payment  of 
this  money  had  no  bearing  whatever." 

"  Then  why  did  you  pay  him  the  money  ?" 

"  Well,  I  have  already  said,  two  or  three  times,  that  I  paid 
him  the  money  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  desist  from 
further  malicious  attacks  upon  our  company." 

The  man  of  whom  he  had  bought  "  peace "  was  not  then 
engaged  in  any  proceedings  against  "our  company,"  except  the 
tax  case.  He  had  been  engaged  in  nothing  for  two  years, 
since  the  proceedings  of  the  Producers'  Association  in  1880. 
There  were  no  other  movements  in  prospect.    The  only  war, 

1  ProceediDgs  of  the  Joint  €k>mTnittee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  etc.,  p. 
848.  •  Same,  p.  600.  ■  Same,  pp.  Sa^-4\. 
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actual  or  contemplated,  was  this  tax  war.  Preesed  through 
several  pages  of  cross-examination,  and  challenged  to  name  a 
single  instance  of  war  by  this  man  upon  them,  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  of  ^' peace,"  or  since  1880,  which  would  acooant 
for  their  willingness  to  pay  him  so  large  a  snm,  he  was  finally 
forced  to  say :  "  I  cannot  do  it."  * 

The  Attorney-General,  who  had  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
collect  more  testimony  by  putting  the  defendants  on  the 
stand  under  oath,  testified,  of  course,  that  there  had  been  no 
suppression  of  testimony.  The  seller  of  peace  himself,  when 
he  was  afterwards  brought  to  book  before  the  Legislature,  at- 
tempted to  stand  to  a  similar  denial  that  he  had  in  any  way 
been  unfaithful  to  his  trust  as  the  expert  of  the  State  and 
representative  of  the  people.  But  he  broke  down.  He  was 
asked  if  his  agreement  with  the  company  had  any  relation  to 
this  case. 

^^  Unquestionably.    To  all  cases — this  case  and  all  others." 

"  You  were  to  do  nothing  further  for  the  Commonwealth  in 
this  or  any  other  case?" 

"  Precisely." 

^'If  the  Supreme  Court  had  subsequently  reversed  the  case, 
and  it  had  gone  back  for  a  new  trial,  and  had  been  tried  be- 
fore a  jury,  so  that  the  company's  officers  could  have  been 
subpoenaed  and  compelled  to  testify,  would  you  then,  after 
receiving  this  money,  have  been  at  liberty  to  assist  in  getting 
that  testimony  together  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  aiding 
the  Commonwealth?" 

"  I  should  say  not." 

"  You  were  free  to  do  it  prior  to  your  arrangement !" 

"  Certainly." 

"By  whom  was  it" — the  negotiation — "begun?"  he  was 
asked. 

"  By  the  representative  of  the  company,"  he  replied,  naming 
him.* 

When  this  bargain  was  arranged  and   the  first  payment 

1  Proceedings  of  the  JoiDt  CominiUee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  etc,  pp. 
602-6.  *  Same,  pp.  297,  310,  816,  827. 
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made  only  an  opinion  had  been  filed.  No  judgment  had 
been  entered.  There  was  still  time  to  make  any  one  of  many 
moves.    Beargnment  and  new  trial  both  were  possible. 

These  men  seduced  this  representative  of  the  people  only 
to  cast  him  afiide,  as  seducers  always  do.  They  did  not  pay 
him  ^^  cash  down "  when  they  bought  his  ^^  peace,"  but  in 
instalments,  and  part  of  his  pay  was  in  the  shape  of  $5000 
for  a  year's  service  for  which  he  was  to  do  no  work.  This 
kept  tiie  whip-hand  of  him  until  the  tax  matter  was  finally 
Bottled  and  irrevocably  past  reopening.  When  that  had  been 
done  they  cast  him  off  with  scorching  contumely.  The 
secretary  of  the  trust  waved  him  into  obloquy  as  a  black- 
mailer. 

When  the  trustee  who  negotiated  the  ^^  peace  "  was  before 
the  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1883  which 
investigated  this  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  tax  cases,  he  was 
asked  if  the  man  of  whom  he  had  bought  ^^  peace  "  had  used 
the  positions  he  had  held  in  the  producers'  and  other  asso- 
ciations to  further  his  own  ends.  He  answered :  ^'  I  think 
he  would  prostitute  anything  to  further  his  own  mercenary 
ends."* 

The  committee  of  the  Legislature  appointed  to  investigate 
this  "  purchase  of  peace"  furnishes  in  its  report  the  facts  we 
have  recited,  which  were  uncontradicted,  but  declares  that  the 
transactions  they  disclose  ^^did  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  and  that  nobody  had  done  anything  wrong. 
An  effort  was  made  after  the  failure  of  the  tax  case  to  get  the 
Attomey-Oeneral  of  the  State  to  issue  a  warrant  against  the 
purchaser  of  peace,  upon  which  he  could  have  been  held  to 
trial  in  a  criminal  court  for  bribery  and  corrupt  solicitation  of 
a  public  officer.  An  affidavit  charging  the  crime  in  the  usual 
form  was  presented  to  the  Attorney-General.  There  was  by 
this  time  a  new  Attorney-General,  but  he  ditched  this  move 
with  the  same  skill  for  the  management  of  his  adversaries'  case 
that  his  predecessor  had  exhibited  in  the  tax  suit.    He  de- 

'  ProoeedingB  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  PenoBylTUiia  LegiBlatore,  etc,  pp. 
4«7,  ftSl. 
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manded  that  affidavit  be  made  by  some  one  who  could  teetifj 
to  the  bribery  of  his  personal  knowledge  before  the  commit- 
ting magistrate.  As  the  facts  were  known  only  to  the  two 
principals,  and  neither  of  them  conld  be  expected  to  come 
forward  to  make  affidavit  and  application  for  his  own  com- 
mitment, the  Attorney-General  demanded  the  impoasible.' 
The  fact  of  bribery  was  publicly  known  by  the  confession 
under  oath  of  one  of  these  principals,  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral had  been  presented  with  the  affidavit  of  a  citizen,  pre- 
pared in  due  and  regular  form,  upon  which  he  could  have 
proceeded  to  issue  a  warrant,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  leas 
powerful  offenders.  Failing  with  the  Attorney-General  to 
have  this  transaction  taken  into  the  courts,  the  effort  was 
renewed  with  the  committee  the  Legislature  had  appointed  to 
investigate.  It  was  asked  to  do  as  committees  had  done 
before — to  send  the  case  to  a  criminal  court  and  let  it  be 
tried.  The  distinguished  lawyer  acting  for  the  people  before 
the  committee  offered  to  appear  as  a  volunteer  Attorney- 
General  in  the  prosecntion  of  the  trustee.  '^  There  is  not  an 
honest  jury,"  he  said,  "  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which 
upon  the  testimony  would  not  send  him  to  the  penitentiary 
for  the  crime  of  bribery." '  The  committee  refused  to  send 
the  matter  to  the  courts. 

Upon  the  only  occasion  when  the  "  Trustees"  seemed  in  real 
danger  of  being  brought  in  person  and  on  specific  charges  to 
trial,  criminally,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  saved 
them.  In  the  Clarion  County  cases  it  took  the  unprecedented 
step  of  interfering  with  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  lower 
courts.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  that  Mr.  Gowen  said 
before  the  Committee  of  Commerce  of  Congress  in  1880 :  "  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  know  that  if  that  convention  did  anything 
effectively  it  was  when  it  declared  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  not  have  original  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases,  and  yet 
I  have  seen  three  judges  of   the  Supreme  Court  lay  their 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  etc,  p 
661.  *  Same,  F.  B.  Gowen,  p.  660. 
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hands  upon  an  indictmont  in  a  connty  court  and  bang  it  up." 
The  effect  of  this  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
sammed  np  as  follows  in  the  history  of  the  contest  between 
the  Producers'  Union  and  their  powerful  antagonists :  "  This 
practically  terminated  the  last  legal  proceeding  conducted  by 
the  general  council  of  the  producers  of  petroleum."  '^  It  was 
the  greatest  violation  of  law,"  said  Mr.  Gowen  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislative  Committee,  "ever  committed  in  the 
Commonwealth."  * 

That  some  such  action  might  have  been  expected  could  be 
inferred  from  the  remark  in  Leadmg  Cases  SimpUJled^  by 
John  D.  Lawson,  warning  the  student  of  the  law  of  carriers 
'^  not  to  pay  much  heed  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania — at  least,  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
The  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  appears  to  run  that  tribunal  with 
the  same  success  that  it  does  its  own  trains." ' 

Some  time  after  these  events  the  purchaser  of  this  peace 
gave  some  money  to  a  hospital  for  cancers,  and,  in  recognition 
of  his  philanthropy,  was  made  its  president.  This  hospital 
was  for  cancers  of  the  body — not  for  moral  cancers  of  the 
kind  propagated  for  money  by  men  who  corrupt  the  Common- 
wealth. It  would  have  been  full  expiation  in  the  good  old 
times  of  the  priest  and  the  baron  Kuskin  describes  to  donate 
to  the  cure  of  an  evil  a  fraction  of  the  profits  of  the  culture 
of  it.  The  newspapers  in  May,  1891,  chronicled  the  opening 
of  another  pavilion  of  this  hospital,  and  the  delivery  of  "  an 
interesting  address"  by  the  new  president.  One  of  the  jour- 
nals remarks  that  "this  interest,  combined  with  his  well- 
known  liberality  in  Church  and  humane  matters  generally, 
suggests  a  thought  concerning  the  peculiar  development  on 
this  line  of  many  of  our  very  rich  men."  But  what  the 
"  thought "  was  the  journalist  did  not  go  on  to  state. 

I  Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  etc.)  {x 
718. 

'  Hudson's  RailwayB  and  Repuhlicy  p.  466. 
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"l  WANT  TO  MAKB  OIL'* 

At  this  writing  there  is  an  old  man  named  Samuel  Yan 
Syckel,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  partly  paralyzed,  bat  still 
vigorous,  living  in  an  obscure  back  street  of  BufialOi  very 
poor,  though  his  fertile  brain  has  helped  to  make  millionaireB 
of  many  others.  Yan  SyckePs  life  has  been  one  of  ups  and 
downs,  possible  only  in  the  case  of  an  adventurous  mind  seek- 
ing the  golden-fleece  in  a  new  industry  and  in  a  new  country. 
Of  all  the  brave  and  ingenious  men  who  have  experimented, 
invented,  and  pioneered  to  realize  for  mankind  all  the  sur- 
passing possibilities  of  the  coming  oil  age,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  notable.  He  had  already  made  and  lost  one  or  two  fort- 
unes when  we  find  him,  about  1860,  with  a  little  still  in  Jer- 
sey City,  making  roof-tar. 

He  was  bom  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  the  son 
of  a  farmer,  and  worked  on  the  farm  until  he  was  of  age, 
when  he  went  into  business.  The  panic  of  1857  caught  him 
with  sails  wing-a-wing,  conducting  all  at  once,  and  pros- 
perously, grist-mills,  linseed-oil  mills,  grain  distilleries — these 
he  had  to  take  for  a  debt — several  stores,  cooper-shops,  and 
two  or  three  farms. 

He  failed  because  he  had  gone  security  for  others,  but  he 
paid  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  went  to  New  York  City. 
There  he  became  a  member  of  the  Com  Exchange,  and 
opened  a  commission-house  for  the  sale  of  produce.  His 
country  friends  had  such  confidence  in  his  honesty  and  judg- 
ment that  within  six  months  he  had  done  a  business  of  $400,- 
000.  But  he  discovered  that  of  the  1500  members  of  the 
Exchange  all  but  one  had  failed,  and  many  of  them  several 
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times.  He  saw  that  he  was  in  a  position  where,  through  the 
inability  of  some  other  dealer  to  fulfil  his  contract,  he  might 
be  swamped  any  day,  and  lose  all  he  had  himself  and  all  the 
thousands  intrusted  to  him  by  his  friends.  He  had  old-fashioned 
notions  about  losing  friends'  money,  to  himself  or  to  any  one 
else.  He  left  the  produce  business.  He  went  to  making  roof- 
tar  in  Jersey  City,  and  in  1860  built  one  of  the  first  refineries 
for  making  kerosene  out  of  petroleum.  When  '^ Colonel" 
Drake,  in  1859,  found  out  that  oil  could  be  got  by  drilling,  Yan 
Byckel  was  one  of  those  the  new  source  of  supply  found  wait- 
ing for  it.  He  began  refining  in  a  small  way,  and,  with  an 
ardor  which  he  has  carried  into  everything  he  has  done,  he 
plunged  into  the  study  of  new  ways  of  refining  the  oil  which 
then  started  to  flow  with  embarrassing  riches  out  of  thousands 
of  wells.  The  study  of  oil-refining  became  his  passion,  as, 
fortunately  for  us  less  gifted  folk,  the  study  of  the  effects  of 
heat  on  day,  of  sulphur  on  the  gum  of  the  caoutchono-tree,  of 
steam  on  the  lid  of  the  teakettle,  were  in  their  time  passions 
with  Palissy,  Goodyear,  and  Watts.  In  the  work  of  his  life, 
forcing  its  secrets  out  of  this  difficult  liquid,  he  has  been 
very  successful.  Earthly  reward  the  old  inventor  has  none, 
but,  sitting  in  his  story-and-a-half  cottage,  what  he  mourns 
most  is  that  he  has  been  and  is  denied  the  opportunity  of  work. 
Tortured  by  restless  and  inventive  energy,  which  age  and  dis- 
appointment and  betrayal  have  not  sufficed  to«  snuff  out,  his 
continuous  word  is :  '^  I  want  to  make  oil." 

When  petroleum  from  the  new  wells  began  to  come  to 
New  York,  dozens  of  little  stills  were  built  all  over  the  Jersey 
flats,  many  of  them  by  Jews  and  Greeks.  ^'  Stills  kept  burn- 
ing up  all  around,"  he  says  to  his  visitor.  "Almost  every 
day  there  was  an  explosion  somewhere  from  the  gases.  I 
told  my  wife  to  give  me  my  oldest  clothes  and  send  me  my 
meals.  I  was  going  to  flnd  out  all  about  this  business. 
There  was  a  pile  of  rooflng-gravel  under  a  shed  by  my  stills. 
I  went  there  and  slept  and  ate,  day  and  night,  and  watched 
the  stills  and  the  pipes,  the  gases,  the  oils,  and  all.  All  the 
sleep  and  rest  I  bad  for  months  was  there.    It  ^^  ^\^^ 
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watcliiDg  these  work  that  my  greatest  idea  cauie  to  ine^  of 
making  oil  by  a  continuous  process,  so  that  I  could  feed  in 
petroleum  at  one  end  and  have  kerosene  running  out  at  the 
other  in  an  unceasing  stream,  day  after  day,  without  stopping 
the  whole  establishment,  as  the  oil-refineries  still  do,  everyday 
or  two,  to  cool  off  and  clean  up.  By  the  old  process,  still  in 
use,  when  the  cliarge  in  the  still  of  perhaps  1000  barrels 
had  been  refined,  we  had  to  draw  the  fires  and  wait  perhaps 
ten  hours — the  best  part  of  a  day — ^for  the  still  to  cool  off,  so 
that  the  men  could  go  in  with  iron  chisels  to  chop  it  all  loose 
and  clean  it  out.  This  would  take  four  or  five  men  from 
four  to  six  hours.  The  still  would  be  idle  for  a  day  and  a 
half,  and  then  the  same  process  would  have  to  be  gone  through 
with  again  with  every  charge.  All  over  the  fiats  the  Jews 
and  Greeks  kept  burning  up.  The  Common  Council  of 
Jersey  City  said  we  must  stop  refining.  The  rest  joined  a 
great  combination  to  fight  the  Common  Council,  but  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  where  the  oil  was  produced.  I  went  to 
Titusville  in  1865.  I  had  all  the  money  I  could  want.  Some 
rich  men  told  me  to  draw  on  them  up  to  $100,000  for  any- 
thing there  was  '  snacks  in '  for  them." 

This  was  about  the  time  the  founders  of  the  oil  combina- 
tion began  in  Cleveland,  with  "  no  money." 

"  What  makes  I  found  in  Titusville !"  continued  Van 
Syckel.  "  I  went  all  up  and  down  the  creek.  They  were 
glad  to  get  65  gallons  of  kerosene  out  of  100  gallons  of  pe- 
troleum, while  I  could  get  80.  I  think  the  head  of  the  oil 
combination  had  a  little  still  cocked  up  in  the  woods  there 
— a  one-horse,  pig-pen  kind  of  a  place  at  the  bend  of  the 
creek,  a  cobbled-up  sort  of  a  mud-hole,  with  a  water-trough 
to  bring  the  oil  to  the  still.  He  was  not  there  himself ; 
he  stayed  in  Cleveland.  I  didn't  ever  think  anything  about 
him  then.  I  was  'way  above  him.  I  first  saw  him  some 
years  after,  about  1872,  in  a  refiner's  ofiice.  He  was  talk- 
ing up  some  scheme  he  had  for  a  combination  of  refineries. 
He  said  he  didn't  want  to  have  the  market  overstocked.  He 
was  just  a  common-looking  kind  of  a  man  among  the  rest  of 
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ns  there.  I  saw,  when  I  reached  Titnsville,  that  the  most 
moDey  was  to  be  made  in  shipping  oil.  I  made  a  dollar  a 
barrel,  and  in  six  months  I  was  $100,000  in  pocket.  The 
land  speculation  I  wouldn't  touch.  It  was  wild.  It  scared 
me  to  see  men  sitting  around  on  logs,  and  trading  ofi  little 
pieces  of  land  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  I  was 
the  first  man  to  lay  a  pipe  line  to  carrj  oil  up  and  down  the 
hills  of  Pennsylvania." 

^^The  first  successful  pipe  line,"  says  the  United  States 
\^  Census  Report  of  1886,  "was  put  down  by  Samuel  Van 
Syckel,  of  Titusville,  in  1865,  and  extended  from  Pithole  to 
Miller's  Farm,  a  distance  of  four  miles." ' 

"  When  I  first  came  to  the  oil  country  all  the  oil  had  to  be 
teamed  from  the  wells  to  the  railways,  over  roads  with  no 
bottom  in  wet  weather.  Sometimes  a  line  of  teams  a  mile 
long  would  be  stuck  in  the  mud.  Often  the  teamsters  would 
dump  their  load,  worth  $5  a  barrel,  and  abandon  it.  Mules 
would  get  so  discouraged  that  they  would  lie  down  and  die 
in  the  roadway  before  they  could  be  helped.  The  teamsters 
knew  their  power.  They  charged  accordingly.  They  charged 
for  looking  at  the  oil  to  see  how  many  barrels  their  teams 
conld  draw.  They  charged  extra  for  every  mud -hole  they 
struck,  and  if  the  wagon -wheels  went  to  the  hubs  they 
doubled  their  bills.  I  paid  $2  to  $4  a  barrel  for  teaming, 
and  was  shipping  4000  barrels  a  week.  The  teamsters  were 
making  more  money  than  the  well-owners,  and  didn't  care 
whether  they  hauled  oil  or  not.  All  this  set  me  to  thinking. 
I  hit  on  the  pipe-line  idea,  and  announced  that  I  would  carry 
the  oil  by  pipe  from  the  wells  to  the  railroad.  That  was  too 
much  for  the  people  of  the  oil  regions.  Everybody  laughed 
me  down.  Even  my  particular  friends,  with  whom  I  used  to 
take  my  meals  at  the  hotel,  jeered  and  gibed  me  so  that  I  took 
to  coming  and  going  through  the  back  door  and  through 
the  kitchen,  and  ate  by  myself.  *  Do  you  expect  to  put  a  gir- 
dle around  the  earth  V  was  the  favorite  sarcasm.    I  knew  it 

" "  Petroleum  and  lu  Products,"  by  S.  F.  Peckham,  Special  Agent,  U.  a  Cen 
8U8,  1886,  p.  93. 
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would  coBt  a  great  deal — ^$100,000  perhaps;  bnt  I  had  the 
money.  I  built  it — ^two  two-inch  linee,  side  by  side— between 
June  and  November  in  1865,  and  turned  the  oil  in.  The 
pipe  was  a  perfect  saccess  from  the  first  barrel  of  oil  that  was 
pumped  in.  It  flowed,  just  as  I  expected,  up  hill  and  down 
dale.  The  line  was  four  miles  long — from  the  Miller  Fann  to 
Pithole — ^with  two  or  three  branches. 

'^  Then  the  teamsters  threatened  to  kill  any  one  who  worked 
on  the  pipe  line  or  who  used  it.  They  would  drive  astraddle 
of  it,  dig  down  to  it,  put  logging  chains  around  it  and  pull  it 
out  of  the  ground,  and  leave  the  oil,  worth  $4  to  $5  a  barrel, 
running  to  waste  out  of  the  holes.  I  sent  to  New  York 
for  some  carbines,  hired  25  men  to  patrol  the  line,  and  put 
a  stop  to  that.  I  put  up  the  line  as  security  for  some  debts 
owed  by  my  partner,  under  an  agreement  that  when  its  profits 
had  paid  the  debt  it  was  to  be  returned  to  me.  The  debt 
was  wiped  out  in  a  few  months,  but  I  never  got  the  line 
back.  ...  I  had  no  money  left  to  sue  for  it  This  was  the 
end  of  my  pipe  line.  It  has  grown  into  a  system  thousands  of 
miles  long,  second  in  importance  only  to  the  railroad,  and  out 
of  it  many,  many  millions  of  profit  have  been  made,  but  not  a 
cent  has  it  yielded  me.  Then  I  went  to  refining  oil,  and,  with 
a  partner,  built  one  of  the  first  big  refineries  in  the  oil  regions. 
There  has  been  no  oil  refined  in  this  country  since  1870  with- 
out the  help  of  my  improvements.  Some  I  patented,  some  I 
did  not.  The  refiners  at  Titusville  were  hard  put  to  it  for 
pure  water.  I  drove  pipes  through  the  river  into  the  second 
gravel  under  the  river,  and  got  the  finest  cold  water  there 
could  be.  This  anticipated  the  ^  driven  weUs '  several  years. 
I  put  steam  into  the  stills  "  (this  had  been  done  before  both  by 
European  and  American  refiners).  ^'I  found  out  how  to  bum 
the  uncondensable  gases.  I  showed  one  of  my  neighbors  how 
to  do  this,  and  he  saved  $20  a  day  after  that  in  his  coal  bills, 
but  I  got  nothing  for  it.  Each  new  thing  I  proposed,  up 
would  go  everybody's  hands  and  eyes,  and  oh,  what  a  rum- 
bling there  would  be  I  I  never  made  money  so  fast  as  in  this 
refinery.    We  did  not  use  the  continuous  process.    I  had  not 
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patented  it,  and  I  had  partners  whom  it  would  not  have  been 
right  for  me  to  experiment  with.  Our  profits  were  over  a 
dollar  on  every  barrel.  We  sold  oar  prod  act  as  fast  as  we 
could  make  it.  We  made  $125,000  in  fifteen  months,  althongh 
we  paid  as  high  as  $8  a  barrel  for  crnde.  I  worked  like  a 
slave  to  make  good  the  loss  of  $100,000  in  my  pipe  line.  I 
worked  and  watched  day  and  nighty  and  knew  I  was  beating 
them  all  making  oil.  My  partners  were  church  elders,  who 
conld  never  find  words  enough  to  express  their  indignation 
about  the  way  my  pipe  line  had  been  taken  away  from  me, 
and  so  virtuous  that  they  never  smoked  a  cigar  nor  drank  a 
drop.  I  got  into  no  end  of  lawsuits  with  them,  and  I  lost 
my  property  again.  I  sold  a  part  interest  in  my  patent  to 
some  one  who  was  afterwards  taken  into  this  oil  combination, 
and  it  now  claims  that  they  own  all  my  patents.  They  have 
frightened  off  or  bought  off  every  one  who  has  tried  to  use 
any  of  my  inventions.'' 

The  rest  of  the  old  man's  story  was  told  by  him  under  oath 
in  a  suit  he  brought  against  members  of  die  combination.' 
^^  The  idea  of  continuous  distillation,  as  it  was  suggested  to 
me  at  Jersey  City,  was  always  in  my  brain  ever  since.  I 
made  an  attempt  to  construct  such  works  in  1876  under  Mr. 
Gary.  I  run  out  of  money.  I  had  been  robbed  out  of  my 
pipe  line  that  cost  me  $100,000,  and  my  oil-refinery  in  which  I 
had  more  than  $100,000.  Mr.  Cary  said  he  was  going  to  build 
a  little  refinery.  He  said  he  had  $10,000  that  we  might  use 
in  making  oil  in  a  continuous  way.  We  got  our  lease  and 
broke  ground  in  1876.  We  had  not  got  very  far — we  got  the 
pipe  on  the  ground  and  some  brick  and  one  old-fashioned  still 
— when "  the  representative  of  the  oil  combination,  one  of 
its  principal  members,  ^^  came  on  to  the  ground  .  .  .  the  15th 
of  December,  1876.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  not  take  a  salary 
and  not  build  these  works  in  opposition  to  them.  I  told  him 
*No.'  Then  he  wanted  I  should  take  a  life  salary,  one  that 
would  support  me  for  life  comfortably.    I  told  him  I  did  not 

*  Sanrael  Van  Syckel  vt.  Acme  Oil  Ck>mpaD7.    Tried  in  the  Supreme  Ck>ari  at 
Buffalo^  N.  T.,  Haj  14,  1888. 
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want  his  salary ;  I  wanted  to  bnild  this  refinery  and  make  oil 
in  a  new  continuous  way.  He  then  wanted  me  to  let  him 
build  it.  He  said,  ^  We  will  build  it  for  you.'  I  objected 
to  this.  He  then  said  that  I  could  make  no  money  if  I  did 
refine  oil.  He  also  said  if  I  did  I  could  not  ship  it.  He 
said  he  would  say  to  me  confidentially  that  they  bad  made 
such  arrangements  with  the  railroads  in  reference  to  freight — 
in  reference  to  getting  cars — ^he  knew  I  could  make  no  money 
if  I  did  make  oil." 

Almost  on  the  same  day — May  14, 1888 — on  which  Van 
Syckel  was  giving  the  jury  this  undisputed  account,  sustained 
by  the  judge  and  jury,  of  how  the  combination  used  ^'arrange- 
ments with  the  railroads  "  against  its  rivals,  another  pioneer, 
even  more  distinguished,  was  relating  his  almost  identical  ex- 
perience before  the  committee  of  Congress  investigating  trusts, 
May  3,  1888.  This  was  Joshua  Merrill,  "  to  whom,"  said  8. 
Dana  Hayes,  State  Chemist  of  Massachusetts,  '^  more  than  to 
any  one  else,  belongs  the  honor  of  bringing  this  manufacture 
to  its  present  advanced  state." '  Merrill's  inventions  and  suc- 
cessful labors  are  described  in  the  United  States  Census  Re- 
port on  Petroleum,  1885.  He  was  at  work  guessing  the  rid- 
dles of  petroleum  as  long  ago  as  1854.' 

From  1866  to  1888  he  and  his  partners  ran  a  refinery  at 
Boston. 
"  What  has  become  of  it  ?" 
"  We  have  recently  dismantled  it."  * 

For  several  years  their  business  had  been  unprofitable. 
r  There  were  two  causes,  he  explained.  One  was  that  they 
;  made  a  better  quality  of  oil  than  the  average,  at  a  cost  whidi 
'\  they  could  not  recoup  from  the  prices  established  in  the  mar- 
ket by  poorer  oils.  The  other  cause  was  the  extraordinary 
^  charges  made  against  his  firm  by  the  railways  in  Boston  which 
brought  their  crude. 

>  The  Early  and  Later  Hutory  of  Petroleum,  by  J.  G.  Henry,  1878,  p.  186. 
'  '*  Petroleum  and  Its  Products,"  by  a  F.  Peckhun,  Special  Agent,  U.  S.  Cen- 
sus, 1886,  p.  9. 

*  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  Testimony  of  Joshua  Herrill,  p.  666. 
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Hia  firm  had  their  own  tank-cars,  in  which  their  crude  oil 
came  from  Pennsylvania.  From  Olean  to  Boston  his  freight 
cost  him  the  last  few  years  50  cents  a  barrel.  From  the  depot 
in  Boston,  to  get  it  over  two  miles  of  track  to  his  refinery,  cost 
$10  a  car,  or  about  12  cents  a  barrel.  This  was  at  the  rate  of 
about  38  cents  a  ton  a  mile.  The  average  freight  rate  for  the 
United  States  is  about  half  a  cent  a  ton  a  mile.  His  rate  was 
an  advance  of  7500  per  cent,  on  the  average.  He  appealed 
to  the  Bailroad  Commission  of  Massachusetts. 

^^We  wrote  to  the  commissioners  that  we  thought  the 
charge  was  very  high,  and  they  ought  to  interfere  to  have  it 
reduced.    But  it  was  not  done." 

"We  made  repeated  efforts,  personal  solicitations,  to  the 
railroad  oflBicers,  and  to  the  railroad  commissioners  also,  but  it 
was  the  established  rate."  * 

Two  roads  participated  in  this  charge  of  $10  for  hauling  a 
car  two  miles.  One  of  these  was  the  Kew  York  and  Kew  Eng- 
land  road,  whose  haul  was  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  its  charge  $6. 

"  Who  was  president  of  the  New  York  and  New  England 
roadl" 

The  dismantled  witness's  experience  had  made  him  timid. 

"  I  do  not  know." 

Do  you  not  know,  he  was  asked,  that  one  of  the  oil  trustees 
is  president  ? 

"  Yes,  sir."  * 

The  same  railroad  is  the  principal  New  England  link  in  the 
lines  of  circumvallation  which  the  combination  in  coal,  hard 
and  soft,  American  and  Nova  Scotian,  is  drawing  about  the 
homes  and  industries  of  the  country.  His  company  sold  their 
tank-cars  to  the  oil  combination,  as  "  we  no  longer  had  any 
use  for  them."  * 

"I  was  thirty-two  years  in  the  oil  business,"  the  veteran 
said,  mournfully,  as  he  left  the  stand.  "  It  was  the  business 
of  my  life."  * 

To  return  to  Van  Syckel.    After  his  warning  to  the  inventor 

>  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  Testimony  of  Joshua  Merrill,  pp.  667-69. 
*SttDs,p.  668.  'Same,  p.  668.  « Same,  p.  670. 
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that  he  could  get  no  care  and  make  no  money,  even  if  his  new 
idea  proved  a  success,  the  representative  of  the  combination 
invited  Yan  Syckel  to  put  himself  in  its  hands. 

'^  He  said  they  would  furnish  the  money  to  test  the  inven- 
tion and  pay  me  all  it  was  worth.  I  felt  a  little  starUed  at 
the  rebates,  and  I  knew  it  before,  but  I  did  not  know  it  was 
so  bad  as  be  had  figured  it  out.  I  then  asked  him  who  of  his 
company  would  agree  to  furnish  me  money  to  test  the  patent 
and  to  pay  all  it  was  worth.  He  asked  me  who  I  wanted 
to  agree  with.  I  then  asked  him  if  a  man"  (naming  him) 
^^that  I  had  had  more  or  less  dealings  with"  (one  of  the  tma- 
tees)  ^^  would  agree  to  what  he  had  said.  He  said  he  had  no 
doubt  he  would.  He  said,  ^  We  will  go  and  see  him,  and  go 
at  his  expense.'  He  said  he  would  take  the  works  off  my 
hands  at  cost,  and  would  satisfy  my  partner  to  stop  boilding 
them  if  I  would  go  to  Kew  York,  and  I  think  it  was  the  next 
day  when  we  went  to  New  York." 

They  went  to  the  oflSce  of  the  member  of  the  combination 
whom  Yan  Syckel  had  said  he  would  confide  in.  ^^  He  seemed 
to  be  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  very  sorry  to  learn  I  had  been  so 
unfortunate  in  the  oil  regions.  He  then  asked  me  what  these 
patent  works  would  cost  in  a  small  way  to  prove  that  oil  could 
be  successfully  made  under  continuous  distillation.  I  told 
him  it  could  be  done  for  about  $10,000.  He  said  they  would 
give  it, .  .  .  and  if  it  proved  a  success  they  would  give  me 
$100,000.  He  said  it  was  worth  more.  He  would  give  me 
$125  a  month  to  support  my  family  during  the  time  I  was 
building  and  testing  it.  I  said,  ^  Let  us  put  what  we  have 
agreed  upon  in  writing.'  He  begged  ofi  for  a  time.  He  said 
it  could  be  done  at  Titusville  just  as  well.  He  saw  I  was  not 
"^  quite  satisfied  being  cut  ofi  in  that  way,  so  he  took  my  hand 
and  said  he  would  give  me  his  word  and  honor  what  they 
had  agreed  upon  there  should  be  put  in  writing  at  Titus- 
ville Monday  morning.  I  did  not  want  to  press  him  any 
harder.  I  told  him  I  would  take  the  $125  a  month  until  the 
thing  was  tested.  If  it  proved  a  failure  the  whole  thing 
should  come  back  where  it  started  from,  and  if  it  proved  a 
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success  he  was  to  pay  me  $100,000"  (for  the  patents  and 
the  bnsinees).  ^^  He  said  we  all  nnderstood  it,  then.  I  went 
home."  Yan  Syckel  called  apon  the  Titosville  member  of  the 
tmst  *^  He  begged  off  from  me  the  same  as  the  other  did 
in  New  York ;  said  they  were  pressed  with  business.  He 
said  they  woald  fix  it  this  afternoon,  or  words  to  that  effect." 
Instead  of  bnilding  for  him,  as  it  had  agreed,  the  combina- 
tioUy  the  moment  he  placed  himself  in  its  hands,  destroyed 
the  bnilding  he  had  already  began. 

^*  What  did  they  do  with  the  works  when  they  bought  themf" 

**  They  took  the  brick  that  was  on  the  cars  and  hanled  them 
to  other  places,  I  suppose,  and  I  don't  know  where  they  threw 
the  stilL  They  kept  that  leased  property  during  the  five 
yean  for  a  junk-yard.  I  went  the  next  day  to  see  him,  and 
pressed  him  about  it  the  best  I  could.  I  could  not  accom- 
plish anything ;  he  appeared  to  be  busy,  or  kept  out  of  the 
way.  I  kept  diasing  to  his  o£Bice.  I  tried  to  catch  him  and 
talk  over  what  I  should  depend  on,  where  we  were  going  to 
build ;  but  he  kept  out  of  the  way.  He  said  he  had  not  seen 
their  folks.  In  July,  1879,  more  than  three  years  after  our 
contract  in  New  York,  he  said  they  had  had  a  meeting  of  all 
their  wise-heads,  and  they  had  called  in  chemists,  and  they  all 
unanimously  agreed  that  oil  could  not  be  made  by  a  continu- 
ous process,  and  gave  that  as  a  reason  for  not  furnishing  the 
money  to  build  these  works.  I  said,  in  reply,  ^  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  knowledge  that  the  ^^  oil  combination  "  has 
for  refining  oil ;  neither  would  I  exchange  mine  for  all  they 
have  got  combined.  You  said  you  would  furnish  me  the 
money  and  build  these  works,  and  do  as  you  had  agreed  to 
do.'  I  walked  out.  That  was  about  the  last  I  had  to  say  to 
him  on  that  subject." 

^^  Did  you  after  that  build,  or  undertake  to  build,  an  oil  re- 
finery to  test  your  continuous  process  ?" 

''  Yes,  sir ;  in  connection  with  a  German.  He  was  going  to 
build  a  small  refinery.  He  said  he  would  build  it  my  way,  if  I 
would  let  him  use  it  in  the  new  way.  He  constructed  it  on 
that  principle ;  but  he  was  slow — he  was  a  very  slow  man  to 
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deal  with.  We  ran  .  .  .  twenty  days  without  stopping"  (to 
clean  out  the  Btills). 

"  And  it  actually  ran  that  length  of  time  t" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  What  became  of  these  works  ?" 

**  Hauled  off  to  the  junk-yard  " — by  one  of  the  companies  in 
the  combination.  It  ^'  bought  them  out  after  we  just  got  them 
under  way,  and  then  tore  them  down  and  liauled  them  off." 

^^  You  then  brought  them  up  to  Buffalo,  and  tried  to  put 
them  into  the  Solar  Works  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  What  became  of  those  ?" 

"  They  eventually  went  the  same  way." 

In  court  the  combination  claimed  that  Van  SyckePs  was  an 
inferior  process,  but  it  had  not  left  it  to  die  the  natural  death 
of  the  inferior  process. 

^^  And  how  about  the  expense  of  the  two  ways  ?"  he  was  asked. 

^'The  same  help  that  would  make  1000  barrels  the  old 
way,  to  take  three  or  four  days,  I  would  make  in  the  new 
process  in  one  day ;  the  old  way  takes  about  a  ton  of  coal 
more  and  gets  less  oil,  and  the  oil  is  not  near  so  good." 

No  contradiction  was  offered  by  the  defendants  of  any  of 
these  statements.  Uncontradicted  evidence  showed  that  the 
new  process  was  cheaper  and  produced  better  oil  than  the  old 
processes.  Stillmen  from  the  Herman  and  Solar  refineries,  in 
which  Van  Syckel  tried  his  new  process  after  the  combination 
refused  to  build  for  him,  testified  to  the  practical  success  of 
his  method.  ^'  We  must  have  run  these  continuous  works  for 
two  months  while  I  was  there"  (at  the  Solar).* 

"  We  kept  Van  SyckePs  process  running  right  along  con- 
tinuously for  sixteen  days  "  (at  the  Herman  refinery).* 

"  We  did  not  have  to  clean  out  the  patent  stills,  while  by 
the  old  process  they  would  have  to  be  cleaned  out  about  every 
day  or  thirtynaix  hours."  * 

*  Supreme  Court  of  New  York :  Samuel  Van  Sjokel  v«.  Acme  OU  GompAOj. 
Tried  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  May  U,  1888. 

'  Teatimonj,  same.  '  Testimony,  same. 
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A  number  of  residents  of  Titus ville,  dealers  in  oil  and  con- 
sumers, testified  to  the  superiority  of  the  illuminant  Van 
Sjckel  produced.  It  burned  much  better  than  that  made  by 
the  monopoly,  several  said.  ''The  burning  qualities  was 
extraordinarily  good."  "  It  gave  better  satisfaction  to  my 
customers."  ''It  did  not  gum  the  lamp-wicks,  and  did  not 
smell." » 

This  was  done  in  spite  of  rusty  and  choked-up  pipes,  defec- 
tive stills  and  apparatus. 

One  of  the  owners  of  the  Solar,  who  was  a  practical  refiner 
and  the  overseer  of  the  works,  testified  that  he  had  seen  Yan 
SyckePs  continuous  process  run  successfully  both  in  Titusville 
and  BufEalo : 

"  The  result  was  much  beyond  my  expectation." 

"  How  long  did  you  run  the  works  ?" 

"  I  think  about  two  weeks." 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  it  stopping  ?" 

^'  The  president  of  the  company,  also  the  treasurer,  had  been 
to  New  York  two  or  three  times ;  after  the  second  or  third 
visit  he  came  back  seemingly  disgusted  with  the  business; 
afraid  of  losing  his  money  if  he  continued  any  longer,  and 
quit." 

"  Was  there  a  mortgage  upon  your  property  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir."  It  had  been  foreclosed,  he  said,  in  conclusion, 
by  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  oil  combination.* 

The  only  thing  Van  Syckel  can  do  to  carry  out  his  part 
of  the  contract  he  does.  He  develops  his  invention.  He  is 
successful  in  his  application  to  the  United  States  patent-office. 
He  made  his  contract  with  the  combination  in  1876,  and  got 
four  patents  thereafter  in  1877,  1878,  and  1879. 

"  Well,"  it  was  said  in  court,  "  they  are  a  large  concern ; 
they  would  make  money  out  of  this;  I  should  think  they 
would  want  it  if  it  is  such  a  good  thing."  "  Why,  my  dear 
man,  they  have  got  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  anyway," 
Van  Syckel  replied.   "  They  don't  care  what  kind  of  oil  they 

I  Sapreme  Court  of  New  York :  Samuel  Van  Sjckel  v«.  Acme  Oil  Company. 
Tried  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  May  14,  1888.  ^Tealimoii^,  %a.m^. 
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sell ;  but  they  have  got  a  plaut  that  has  cost  them  millions 
of  dollars  that  they  have  got  to  change,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  if  they  take  my  patent.     That  is  the  situation." 

He  lived  on  the  $125  a  month  while  he  was  testing  and 
proving  the  invention.  In  July,  1880,  when  four  years  of  his 
life  had  been  thus  wasted,  the  allowance  was  changed,  without 
notice  or  his  consent,  to  $75  a  month.  The  next  month  he 
was  refused  even  that  sum  "  unless  I  signed  a  receipt  in  foil  of 
all  demands,  and  I  walked  out  without  it." 

His  pipe  line  has  become  a  part  of  the  net-work  of  pipe 
lines  of  which  the  oil  combination  boasts.  His  refinery  of 
1869,  one  of  the  largest  built  in  western  Pennsylvania  up  to 
that  time,  passed  into  its  hands.  Three  times  in  succession, 
after  it  refuses  to  build  for  him  as  it  agreed,  he  arranges  to 
put  his  idea  of  continuous  distillation  into  use,  and  in  each  case 
the  refinery  in  which  he  sets  up  his  pipes  and  stills  is  bought 
up  by  it  and  destroyed.  He  is  kept  dangling  for  years  by  its 
policy  of  delay.  Then  his  independent  efforts  are  broken  np ; 
capitalists  are  made  afraid  of  him.  He  can  get  no  means  for 
building  new  works.  "  Ever  since  I  went  into  their  hands," 
he  said  in  court,  '^  I  have  been  just  as  I  am  now.  I  could  not 
make  oil ;  could  not  build  a  refinery ;  could  not  get  anybody 
help  me  to  do  it;  and  here  I  have  stood  these  last  twelve 
years,  and  I  want  to  be  out.  That  is  just  where  they  want  to 
keep  me,  so  I  cannot  make  any  oil.  It  is  the  whole  profit  oi 
the  whole  of  it.  They  hold  me  to  my  contract,  and  they  break 
theirs." 

When  twelve  years  had  gone  by,  and  he  found  that  they 
would  neither  build  for  him  as  agreed  nor  let  any  one  else 
build  for  him,  Yan  Syckel  turned  to  the  law  and  sued  them 
for  damages.  On  the  trial  all  the  facts  as  we  have  stated  were 
admitted — the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise  in  consequence 
of  the  threats  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  ship  and  market 
his  oil ;  the  interviews  in  New  York ;  the  contract ;  the  sale ; 
Yan  Syckel's  later  efforts  to  make  oil  in  other  refineries ;  his 
success  in  producing  better  and  cheaper  oil ;  its  popularity ; 
the  purchase  and  destruction  of  the  works  using  the  new 
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method.  Not  a  word  of  evidence  was  addaced  in  disproof. 
The  judge  and  the  jary  fonnd  all  these  questions  in  Yan 
Syckel's  favor. 

The  defence  was  twofold.  It  was  admitted  that  the  two 
lepresentativee  Yan  Sjckel  had  dealt  with  had  made  the  con- 
tract as  he  described  it.  The  members  of  the  combination 
did  not  deny  that.  But,  they  argued,  it  was  not  legally  bind- 
ing. "We  simply  concede,"  said  these  great  men  to  the  Court, 
'^  that  they  made  a  contract,  but  leaving  it  to  the  corporation 
itself  to  decide  upon  it.  .  . .  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  claim 
that  the  company  was  bound  by  a  contract  of  that  character." 
On  this  point  they  were  defeated  in  the  trial.  Their  second 
defence  was  that  there  were  no  damages.  "  The  trouble  is," 
they  said,  "  that  there  are  no  damages  sustained,  no  damages 
whatever  sustained."  They  took  the  ground  that  his  possess- 
ing a  creative  mind  was  the  cause  of  Yan  Syckel's  ruin,  not 
their  betrayal  of  him.  "  Mr.  Yan  Syckel,"  they  argued  to  the 
Court,  sympathetically,  '^  is  an  instance  of  what  it  means  to 
get  out  a  patent,  and  deal  in  patents — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
He  was  an  inventive  man.  He  has  got  out  a  good  many 
patents.  No  question  they  were  meritorious  patents.  And 
what  is  the  result?  Poverty,  a  broken  heart,  an  enfeebled 
intellect,  and  a  struggle  now  for  the  means  of  subsistence 
by  this  lawsuit.  So  that,  if  your  honor  please,  there  is  noth- 
ing here  from  which  we  can  determine  what  the  original 
value  of  this  patent  was."  The  jury  and  the  judge  decided 
against  them,  and  held  there  was  a  contract,  legal  and  bind- 
ing. That  brought  them  face  to  face  with  the  question  of 
damages,  and  here  the  ruling  of  the  judge  saved  them,  as 
the  decision  of  another  judge  saved  other  members  of  the 
combination  in  the  criminal  case  in  the  same  city,  about  the 
same  time."  The  judge  ordered  the  jury  to  find  the  dam- 
ages at  six  cents,  and  the  jury — in  the  evolution  of  freedom 
juries  appear  to  have  become  merely  clerks  of  the  Court 
so.    "This  direction  of  a  verdict,"  said  the  Court  to 

1  Seech,  zzl 
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Yan  Syckel,  ^^  decides  every  other  qnestion  of  the  case  in 
your  favor." 

Six  cents  damages  for  breach  of  snch  a  contract^  and  in  Biif> 
falo  $250  fine  for  conspiracy  to  blow  up  a  rival  refinery! 
Here  are  figures  with  which  to  begin  a  judicial  price-list  of 
the  cost  of  immunity  for  crimes  and  wrongs. 

Lawyer  Moot,  Yan  Syckel's  counsel,  deferentially  asked  the 
Court  to  suggest  where  was  the  defect  in  the  proof  of  damages. 
It  would  be  'Hhe  wildest  speculation  and  guesswork/'  the 
Court  said,  for  the  jury  to  attempt  to  compute  the  damages. 

''  Then  the  Court  is  unable  to  suggest  any  particular  defect 
in  the  proof  ?" 

The  Court  evaded  the  point  of  the  counsel,  and  repeated  in 
general  terms  that  there  was  no  testimony  upon  which  a  jury 
could  assess  damages. 

Those  whom  he  was  suing  did  not  disprove  that,  by  threats 
of  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  transportation,  they  had 
driven  Yan  Syckel  to  abandon  his  own  business,  and  make 
a  contract  with  them  by  which  they  were  to  pay  him  $100,- 
000  for  his  new  process,  if  successful.  The  Court  held  the 
contract  binding.  They  had  not  furnished  the  money  and 
works  to  test  the  inventions  as  they  had  agreed  to  do ;  but 
he  had  nevertheless  gone  on  and  completed  the  invention, 
so  that  patents  were  granted  for  it  by  the  government.  He 
had  tested  the  invention  in  other  works,  they  failing  him, 
and  had  proved  it  a  success ;  they  had  thereupon  purchased 
and  destroyed  these  works;  he  was  beggared,  and  nobody 
else  under  these  circumstances  could  be  induced  to  venture 
money  on  his  invention.  Upon  these  facts,  judicially  ascer- 
tained, the  iudge  refused  to  let  the  jury  compute  the  dam- 
ages, and  ordered  them  to  find  the  damages  ^^  nominal,"  as 
another  judge  sentenced  their  associates  in  Bufialo  to  '^  nom- 
inal "  punishment. 

"  There  are  many  things  known  to  the  law,"  said  Pamell  to 
the  president  of  the  Special  Commission  trying  the  Irish  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  "  which  are  strange  to  a  non-legal  mind." 

This  pioneer,  inventor,  and  true  Captain  of  Industry,  real 
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creator  of  wealth,  has  ever  since  had  his  neck  bent  to  the 
preesnre  of  hands  too  heavy  for  him.  While  all  over  the 
earth  homes  are  brighter,  knowledge  is  more  easily  got,  and 
civilization  forwarded,  because  of  what  his  head  has  thought 
and  his  hands  have  done,  he  has  retired  to  what  is,  in  fact,  a 
life  of  penal  exile.  He  has  been  cut  off  from  the  darlings  of 
his  brain.  like  the  political  prisoners  of  Siberia,  he  can  eat 
and  sleep  and  dress,  but  he  cannot  go  into  the  world.  His 
mind  is  at  work  there,  in  every  factory  and  pipe  line  and 
lamp ;  but  he  must  sit,  unknown  and  unrewarded,  in  his  pine 
cottage  on  unpaved  Maurice  Street,  ploughed  up  in  the  prai- 
ries on  the  outskirts  of  Buffalo.  Dearer  than  money  to  him, 
88  to  all  such  creative  minds,  would  be  the  privilege  of  feed- 
ing the  appealing  activities  of  his  brain  with  work.  But  he  is 
banished  from  work.  He  has  been  set  down  outside  the  fron- 
tier of  industry,  and  commanded  never  to  return.  No  one 
dares  buy  or  sell  of  him,  nor  adventure  labor  or  money  with 
him.  He  is  an  outcast.  This  is  his  greatest  grief.  The  day 
I  visited  him  he  came  into  the  sitting-room  from  the  patch  of 
garden  behind  the  house.  "  I  keep  busy,"  he  said,  "  to  keep 
my  mind  off — anything  to  keep  busy,  if  it  is  only  pulling 
weeds."  He  is  glad  to  see  visitors.  "  I  have  been  knocked 
out,"  he  said,  "  so  that  nobody  now  comes  to  see  me."  His 
dear  gray -blue  eyes,  tall,  strong  frame,  firm  month,  large 
features  and  limbs,  eager  face,  fit  the  facts  of  his  career.  He 
is  one  of  the  type  of  country-bred,  hard-working  American 
manhood  of  the  last  generation.  There  are  no  visionary  lines 
in  his  face,  as  in  his  life  there  have  been  no  impracticabilities, 
except  his  too  great  trustfulness.  Gambling  oil  exchanges, 
wild  oil-land  speculations,  inside  "  deals"  with  railroad  freight 
agents,  have  never  caught  him.  He  has  been  a  money-maker — 
not  a  money-taker.  To-day,  at  eighty,  the  only  thing  he  asks 
is  that  he  may  have  the  chance  to  work  out  his  ideas.  He 
talks  patiently  and  courteously,  with  perfect  intelligence  and 
memory,  but  every  once  in  a  while  breaks  in  with  an  outburst 
of  what  is  evidently  an  unceasing  refrain  within — "  I  want  to 
make  oil." 
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The  diminutiye  room  we  are  in  is  stark  in  its  simplicity  and 
poverty.  A  paragraph  in  the  morning  paper  on  the  table  teUs 
of  ^'  a  massive  oaken  case,  similar  to  a  bookcase,"  which  one 
of  the  chief  reapers  whece  Van  Syckel  has  sowed  is  having 
pnt  into  his  stable  in  New  York.  *^  It  has  doors  of  polished 
oak,  with  brass  hinges,  and  heavy  platef  lass.  The  inside  will 
be  lined  with  pnrple  plash,  and,  when  completed,  the  bits 
which  shine  in  the  months  of  his  trotters  and  coach-horses 
will  be  arranged  inside  of  this  magnificent  case  in  rows,  ready 
for  nse,  as  well  as  an  appropriate  ornament  for  the  stable." 

It  is  better  to  be  one  of  the  king's  horses  than  one  of  the 
king's  men.  But  no  words  of  envy  pass  his  lips.  He  does 
not  seem  to  repress  them.  He  simply  appears  never  to  feel 
them.  It  chanced  that  as  I  left  him,  standing  on  the  upper- 
most of  the  three  wooden  steps  of  his  cottage,  bleakness  all 
about,  ^' plain  living"  within,  plain  enough  to  satisfy  the 
hardest  dimber  for  ^^  high  thinking,"  it  chanced  that  his  last 
words  to  me  were — ^^  I  want  to  make  oil,"  with  an  appeal  to 
seek  for  him  the  opportunity  so  long  denied.  These  words, 
plain  and  homely  as  they  must  seem  to  those  who  feed  their 
appetite  for  the  sublime  and  heroic  with  the  highly  varnished 
sayings  of  the  battle-field  and  illustrious  death-beds,  will  never 
cease  to  ring  in  my  ears  with  a  tone  of  greatness.' 

>  Samuel  Van  Syckel  died  in  Buffalo,  March  8, 1894,  aged  88. 
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Some  day,  perhaps,  when  more  of  onr  story-readers  have 
learned  that  there  are  things  in  the  world  quite  as  important 
as  the  frets,  follies,  and  loves  of  boys  and  girls  half-grown, 
more  of  onr  story-tellers  will  hold  their  magic  mirror  up  to 
the  full-pulsed  life  with  which  mankind  throbs  through  the 
laboring  years  that  stretch  along  after  the  short  fever  of  mat- 
ing 18  over.  George  Sice,  coming  from  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont,  entered  the  oil  business  twenty-nine  years  ago, 
when  he  and  it  were  young.  He  was  one  of  the  first  comers. 
Beginning  as  a  producer  in  the  Pithole  region,  in  the  days  of 
its  evanescent  glory,  in  1865,  he  prospered.  Escaping  the  ruin 
which  overtook  those  who  stayed  too  long  in  that  too  quick 
sand,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  develop  the  new  field  at 
Macksburg,  Ohio,  and  to  see  the  advantages  of  Marietta,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  as  a  point  for  refining.  Crude  oil  could  easily 
be  brought  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  by  barge  down  the 
Ohio  River.  The  field  he  entered  was  unoccupied.  He  drove 
no  one  out,  but  built  a  new  industry  in  a  new  place.  In  1876 
he  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  manufacturer,  and  had  a  re- 
finery of  a  capacity  of  500  barrels  a  week,  and  later  of  2000 
barrels.  Owning  wells,  he  produced,  himself,  a  part  of  the 
crude  which  he  refined.  His  position  gave  him  access  to  all 
the  markets  by  river  and  rail.  Everything  promised  him  fort- 
une. His  family  took  hold  with  him  in  the  work  of  bread- 
winning.  *^  The  executive  part  of  the  business  is  done  alto- 
gether by  my  family,"  he  says.  "  One  daughter  keeps  the 
books,  another  daughter  does  nine-tenths  of  the  correspond- 
ence, and  my  son-in-law  is  the  general  manager."  *     One  of 

'Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  678. 
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the  danghtera  was  a  witness  in  one  of  her  father's  caseB  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  ^^  She  discussed  with 
counsel,"  said  the  New  York  Worldy  "  the  knotty  points  in- 
volving tank-car  rates,  mileage,  rebates,  and  the  long  and  short 
hanl  as  familiarly  as  any  general  freight  agent  present." 

Several  other  refiners,  seeing  the  advantages  of  Marietta, 
had  settled  there.  They  who  elected  themselves  to  be  tmstees 
of  the  light  of  the  world,  thus  having  the  advantages  of  the 
place  pointed  out  to  them  by  practical  men,  determined  that 
Marietta  must  be  theirs.  They  bought  up  some  of  the  refiners. 
Then  they  stopped  buying.  Their  representative  there,  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  trust,  ^^  told  me  distinctly  that  he  had 
bought  certain  refineries  in  Marietta,  but  that  he  would  not 
buy  any  more.  .  .  .  He  had  another  way,"  he  said,  "of  getting 
rid  of  them."  *  Of  these  "  other  ways"  the  independents  were 
now  to  have  a  full  exposition.  In  January,  1879,  freight  rates 
on  oil  were  suddenly  and  without  previous  notice  raised  by 
the  railroads  leading  out  of  Marietta,  and  by  their  connections. 
Some  of  the  rates  were  doubled.  The  increase  was  only  on 
oil.  It  was — in  Ohio — only  on  oil  shipped  from  Marietta  ;  it 
was  exacted  only  from  the  few  refiners  who  had  not  been 
bought,  because  there  were  "other  ways  of  getting  rid  of 
them." ' 

This  freight -tariff  attack  on  the  independent  refiners  was 
arranged  by  their  powerful  rival  and  the  railroad  managers  at 
a  secret  conference,  as  the  latter  admitted. 

"  Did  you  have  any  consultation  or  invite  consultation  with 
other  manufacturers  of  oil  at  Marietta  ?" 

"  No,  sir."  • 

When  the  representatives  of  the  combination  in  this  market 
were  taxed  by  a  dealer  with  getting  the  benefit  of  this  ma- 
nipulation of  freight,  "  they  laughed."  All  the  railroads  took 
part  in  the  surprise.  Curiously  enough,  the  minds  of  the 
managers  of  a  dozen  roads  acted  simultaneously  and  identi- 

'  Railroad  Freights,  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  1879,  p.  28. 

•  Testimony,  same,  pp.  6,  41,  42,  124,  141,  162,  166,  170. 

*  Testimony,  same,  p.  129. 
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callj,  over  thoaBands  of  miles  of  conntry — some,  as  they  ad- 
mitted, with  suggestion,  and  some,  as  they  testified,  without 
Boggeetion — upon  so  precise  a  detail  of  their  business  as  the 
rates  on  oil  at  one  little  point  ^'I  did  it  at  my  own  instance," 
said  the  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Freight 
ofSicials  of  railways  as  far  apart  east,  west,  and  south,  and  in 
interest,  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Lake  Shore,  which  had  no  direct  connection  with  Marietta, 
and  reached  it  only  over  other  lines,  stopped  their  "  wars  "  to 
play  their  part  in  the  move  by  raising  the  rate  on  oil  only, 
and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  to  a  figure  at  which  neither  they, 
nor  the  railroad  connecting  them  with  Marietta,  nor  (and  this 
was  the  game  they  were  gunning  for)  the  independent  refiners 
conld  do  any  business.  From  other  points  than  Marietta,  as 
Cleveland,  Parkersburg,  Pittsburg,  and  Wheeling,  where  the 
combination  had  refineries,  but  the  Marietta  independents  had 
none,  the  railroads  left  the  former  rates  unchanged.' 

Rice  was  ^^  got  rid  of  "  at  Columbus  just  as  eflfectually  as  if 
Buskin's  "Money-bag  Baron,"  successor  of  "  the  Crag  Baron," 
stood  across  the  road  with  a  blunderbuss.  His  successful  rival 
had  but  to  let  its  Marietta  refineries  lie  idle,  and  transfer  to 
its  refineries  at  Wheeling  its  Marietta  business — and  Rice's 
too.  By  the  pooling  of  the  earnings  and  of  the  control  of  all 
its  refineries — the  essential  features  of  the  combination — its 
business  could  be  transferred  from  one  point  to  another  with- 
out loss.  One  locality  or  another  could  be  subjected  to  ruin- 
ous conditions  for  the  extermination  of  competitors,  and  the 
combination,  no  matter  how  large  its  works  there,  would  pros- 
per without  check.  It  gets  the  same  profit  as  before,  but  the 
competitor  by  its  side  is  ruined.  All  its  refineries  along  a 
given  railroad  can  be  closed  by  high  rates  made  to  "  overcome 
competition,"  but  profits  do  not  cease.  Their  business  is  done 
elsewhere  by  its  other  refineries,  and  all  the  profits  go  into  a 
pool  for  the  common  benefit. 

From  Rice's  point  of  view.  Marietta  was  the  storm-centre ; 

1  BiulroAd  Freights,  Ohio  House  of  RepresenUtives,  1S19,  pp.  \%^%\^  Vl%. 
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id  5:^.:  liTuni*  tiie  Lik^  ^lore  ELiilr-jaiL  showed  iJiit  ihc  low 
iiir: merger  rlieri  t:!?  zjsr.  :i  i  iiirarbasce  vICt^h^  a  wide 
ii-^o.  T-ie  ier.'.  Lisrr-i:-.-.-!  is^-^sz  :Iie  in'iep^n.i^Hir  refiners  of 
iLiri-r'^a  xTi  .n!  -  Tar:  :f  i  "vMer  xeo  -  fpLn::::!^.  in  which 
■Licec  iT  ^1  7':i-':s — y="v  Y-rk.  Sc^zcn,  Philiielphij,  Pitts- 
":r:r^.  *~-.l  C:rr.  Tins'^ll'e.  Z^i±il"j.  S.:«:iie=rer.  xzi  Cleveland— 
':rir5  :c  'fr  :  .'itti  :.   ■  .•r.-ne  iz"  is  iericcdecisb  or  sell  out,  as 

P^-i:  ri:da  -vrrf  z».c  nii€-i  ir:ci  rcizts  cocn>iIIed  bv  the 
\Mci::zjt-:"  15  ri./  jar:  ::  :-e  m:z-  A:  snoa  puces  rates 
Trre  .•  ^rr^i.  TLi^.  liie  :.!•?  :~':r^ase  of  nres.  was  done  at  a 
j^ire:  xnffrenvre  •^l:li  "Lie  :il  ji;=:":ina::-.n  ani  a:  :rs  instance.* 
Wliere  i:  iai  r^dnrrles  tl-r  n:cs  -rere  :?  be  low;  the  high 
rates  xer?  : :r  rciiits  wlcre  ::  had  O':c:z«ed:ors  to  be  got  rid 
'j:  -xiz'z^jzz  lie  eij^Hie  of  ':^ji:i^  :heni  up.  The  indepen- 
■  ier.:*  knex  noir/ing  of  :Lc  :zor»rase  of  freights  prepared  for 
:l.er.:  :  7  :he  railr:<id  nianager?  .ml  their  gn?a:  ^.vmpetitor  nn- 

^  V***^  «-_--B  »vv.v~  «^^-^B  •*  »'S^  ^v    v«       *  «    w^    ^      •  ^  ^^     ^      «,^ 

...    -i..;_r,   ?j...:: r:  Jh..c..   .-    — ^-  «*--t: •_'   c^rOr. 

T..0  T?,'..T  \i  o-rnira-j  ^^ve  n:::ee  :o  their  rivals  what  the 
rite?  TTere  to  le.  :  r.t  Ti-l.hr'.i  that  ::f .rtiiition  from  tliem.' 
That  "^is  r.:t  i,l.  Btr::«re  the  r.e'x  rate?  xerx.-  :r:veu  all  the  old 
rates  "»rero  cac?ehe»i.  "  For  i  fcr  div?."  said  Ar.  independent, 
'■  '^ve  cor, Id  not  obtain  :\r.v  rites  it  ah.  Wo  h;iJ  orders  from 
onr  o-iitoniers.  but  eoTiid  nor  obtain  anv  rates  of  freight/' 

A.-  to  manv  places,  the  wirhbohiin;:  of  rates  onitinued. 
••  TiiOre's  !r;any  places  we  can't  obtain  anv  rates  to.  They  just 
bay  we  sba^n't  ship  to  these  other  places  at  any  price."' 

Wlicn  the  Oliio  Legislature  undertook  to  investiMte,  it 
found  that  tlie  railroad  men  professed  a  liigher  allegiance  to 
their  cor{>oration8  than  to  tlie  State.     They  refused  to  answer 

'  S«y»  eh.  ivlii. 

"fUilroid  Fr';iphTe,  Ohio  Hou«c  of  Representatires,  1879.  p.  129. 

•TriHts.  ( *«i I jrr «•?»•»,  iN-sd.  p.  079, 

'  Kailroa'l  »ei^'lit.4,  Ohii/  llou^e  of  Reprcscntatires.  1879.  pp.  23.  40-42. 
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the  questions  of  the  committee,  or  evaded  tliem.  ^^  I  am 
working  under  orders  from  the  general  freight  agent,"  said 
one  of  them, "  and  I  don't  feel  authorized  to  answer  that." 
The  arguments  of  the  committee  that  the  orders  of  an  em- 
ployer could  not  supersede  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  his  govern- 
ment,  or  the  obligations  of  his  oath  as  a  witness,  were  wasted. 
^  I  will  tell  you  just  how  I  feel,"  said  the  witness  to  these 
representatives  of  an  inferior  power.  ^^  I  am  connected  with 
the  railroad  company,  and  get  my  instructions  from  the  gen- 
eral agent,  and  I  am  very  careful  about  telling  anybody  else 
anything."  The  Legislature  accepted  the  rank  of  "  anybody 
else  "  to  which  it  was  assigned,  and  did  not  compel  the  witness 
to  answer. 

To  a  question  about  the  increase  in  freight:  "I  object," 
said  another  railroad  officer,  ^^  to  going  into  details  about  my 
own  private  business." ' 

One  peculiar  thing  about  the  action  of  the  railroads  was 
that  it  was  an  injury  to  themselves.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio^ 
for  instance,  by  raising  its  rate,  cut  off  its  oil  business  with 
Marietta  entirely.  ^^  What  advantage  is  it,  then  ?"  the  freight 
agent  of  the  road  over  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  reached 
Marietta  was  asked. 

^^  There  is  no  advantage.  .  .  .  We  had  revenue  before  this 
increase  in  rates,  and  none  since." 

"  What  would  be  the  inducement  for  her  (the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio)  to  do  it,  then  ?" 

"  That  is  a  matter  I  am  not  competent  to  answer."  • 

The  railroad  men  testified  positively  that  the  increase  af- 
fected all  alike  at  Marietta.  It  was  supposed  even  by  those 
who  thought  they  saw  to  the  bottom  of  the  manoeuvre  that  the 
combination  would  close  its  Marietta  works  temporarily,  in 
order  to  seem  to  be  equally  aflEected  with  all  the  rest.  It 
could  do  this  with  no  loss  whatever,  since,  as  explained,  no 
raise  in  rates  had  been  made  from  Wheeling,  Parkersburg, 
Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  where  it  was  practically  alone,  and  it 

1  Railroad  Freights,  Ohio  House  of  BepresentatiTes,  1879,  pp.  49,  61,  66. 
*  Same,  pp.  169,  163. 
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could  reach  all  its  costomers  from  those  places  as  well  as  from 
Marietta.  Bat  the  combination  kept  on  filling  orders  from 
its  refineries  at  Marietta  at  the  old  freight  rates,  while  by  its 
side  the  men  it  was  hunting  down  sat  idle  because  the  dis* 
criminating  rates  of  freight  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
use  the  highways.  It  was  so  careless  of  appearances  that  oil 
ordered  of  its  works  at  Parkersbnrg  would  be  sent  from  the 
Marietta  branch/  and  at  the  old  rate  of  40  cents,  while  the 
other  refineries  could  not  sliip  because  the  rate  to  them  was 
65  cents ;  the  increase  at  Marietta  was  not  enforced  against  it, 
but  only  against  the  three  independents — ^jnst  as  planned  in 
the  South  Improvement  scheme. 

The  move  was  far-reaching — as  far  as  Chicago,  the  rate  to 
which  was  made  $1.20  a  barrel,  instead  of  90  cents  a  barrel. 

"  Then  they  cut  you  off  from  the  Western  trade  as  well  as 
this  State  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  almost  entirely.  ...  I  was  selling  in  Chicago, 
and  it  cut  trade  entirely  off."  • 

"  Before  the  rates  were  changed  did  you  run  to  your  full 
capacity  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  about  that."  * 

At  one  stroke  the  independents  lost  the  business  which  it 
had  cost  them  years  of  work  to  get.  As  the  testimony  of  wit- 
ness after  witness  showed,  the  merchants  who  had  been  their 
customers  in  Chicago,  Columbus,  and  other  places,  now  had  to 
send  their  orders  to  those  for  whose  benefit  the  railroad  men 
had  raised  the  rates.  This  sweeping  change  was  not  due  to 
any  change  in  their  desire  to  sell,  or  of  their  old  customers  to 
buy.  They  could  still  make  oil  which  was  still  wanted.  But 
they  were  the  victims  of  a  competitor  who  had  learned  the 
secret  of  a  more  royal  road  to  business  supremacy  than  mak- 
ing a  better  thing,  or  selling  it  at  a  better  price.  Their  better 
way  was  not  to  excel  but  to  exclude.  When  their  "secretary" 
was  called  before  the  Ohio  Legislature,  after  this  freight  am- 
buscade had  transferred  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  inde- 

1  Railroad  Freights,  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  1879,  p.  169. 

*  Same,  pp.  249-60.  >  Same,  p.  S60. 
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pendent  refineries  at  Marietta  to  him  and  his  associatee,  he 
declared  that  the  sole  canse  of  their  success  was  the  ^^  large 
mechanical  contrivances  "  of  tlie  combination,  its  "  economy," 
and  its  production  of  the  "  very  best  oil."  "With  an  aggrega- 
tion of  capital,  and  a  business  experience,  and  a  hold  upon  the 
channels  of  trade  such  as  we  have,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the 
small  manufacturer  can  compete  with  us ;  and  although  that 
is  an  offensive  term, '  squeezing  out,'  yet  it  has  never  been 
done  by  the  conjunction  of  any  railroads  with  us."  * 

The  small  manufacturer  did  compete  and  flourish  until 
these  railroad  men  literally  switched  him  out  of  the  market. 
He  competed  and  got  his  share  of  the  business,  until  the  men 
who  wanted  monopoly,  finding  that  they  had  no  monopoly  of 
quality  or  price  or  business  ability,  resorted  to  the  "large 
mechanical  contrivance"  of  inducing  the  managers  of  the 
railroads  to  derail  the  independent,  throwing  him  off  the 
track  by  piling  impassable  freight  tarifb  in  his  way.  The 
successful  men  secured  their  supremacy  by  preventing  their 
competitors  from  entering  the  market  at  all.  Instead  of  win- 
ning by  "better"  and  "cheaper,"  they  won  by  preventing 
any  competitor  from  coming  forward  to  test  the  questions  of 
"better"  and  "cheaper."  Their  method  of  demonstrating 
superiority  has  been  to  prevent  comparisons. 

All  the  independent  refiners  at  Marietta,  except  Bice,  died. 
"  Most  of  those  we  received  from  have  gone  out  of  the  busi- 
ness," a  Cincinnati  dealer  told  the  Legislature.  Some  had 
fled ;  some  had  sold  out.*  Bice  set  himself  to  do  two  things : 
the  flrst,  to  drag  into  the  light  of  day  and  the  public  view  the 
secrets  of  these  "better  methods" ;  and  the  second,  to  get  new 
business  in  the  place  of  what  he  had  lost.  He  succeeded  in 
both.  It  was  in  January  that  he  had  notice  served  upon  him 
that  he  could  no  longer  go  to  market.  In  two  months  he  had 
the  Ohio  Legislature  at  work  investigating  this  extraordinary 
administration  of  the  highways.  This  was  a  great  public  ser- 
vice.    It  did  not  yield  the  fruit  of  immediate  reform,  but  it 

>  Railroad  Freights,  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  1879,  p.  S60. 
*Same,  p.  116. 
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did  work  which  is  the  indispensable  preliminary.  It  roused 
the  people  who  were  still  asleep  on  these  new  issaes,  and  were 
dreaming  pleasant  dreams  that  in  George  III.  they  had  es- 
caped from  all  tyrants  forever,  and  that  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  blacks  they  had  freed  all  slaves  forever. 

Rice  knew  that  the  Legislatare  were  planting  trees  for  pos- 
terity, and  did  not  wait  for  help  from  them.  He  set  about 
looking  up  markets  where  the  public  were  free  to  choose  and 
buy.  He  could  not  go  West  or  East  or  North.  He  went 
South.  The  little  family  kept  the  refinery  at  Marietta  run- 
ning, and  the  father  travelled  about  establishing  new  agen- 
cies in  the  South,  and  studying  freight  tariffs,  railroad  routes, 
and  terminal  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  and  storing. 
In  1880,  through  all  the  storm  and  stress  of  these  days,  he 
was  able  to  double  the  capacity  of  his  refinery.  Again  he 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  livelihood,  and  again  his  success 
was  treated  as  trespass  and  invasion.  His  bitter  experience 
in  Ohio  in  1879  proved  to  be  but  an  apprenticeship  for  a 
still  sterner  struggle.  Kice  was  getting  most  of  his  crude  oil 
from  Pennsylvania,  through  a  little  pipe  line  which  brought 
it  to  the  Alleghany.  The  pipe  line  was  taken  up  by  the 
oil  trust.* 

This  compelled  him  to  turn  to  the  Macksburg,  Ohio,  field  for 
most  of  his  petroleum.  He  had  one  tank-car,  and  he  ran  this 
back  and  forth  faster  than  ever.  Then  came  the  next  blow. 
The  railroad  over  which  he  ran  his  tank-car  doubled  his  freight 
to  35  cents  a  barrel,  from  17^.  That  was  not  all.  The  same 
railroad  brought  oil  to  the  combination's  Marietta  refineries  at 
10  cents  a  barrel,  while  they  charged  him  35.  That  was  not 
all.  The  railroad  paid  over  to  the  combination  25  cents  out 
of  every  35  cents  he  paid  for  freiglit.  If  he  had  done  all  the 
oil  business  at  Marietta,  and  his  rival  had  put  out  all  its  fires 
and  let  its  works  stand  empty,  it  would  still  have  made  25 
cents  a  barrel  on  the  whole  output.  Rice  found  a  just  judge 
when  he  took  this  thing  into  court.     "  Abhorrent,"  "  danger- 

>  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  674. 
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'gross,"  "illegal  and  inexcusable  abnse   by  a  pnblic 
in  unparalleled  wrong,"  are  the  terms  in  which  Judge 
^e  voice  to  his  indignation  as  he  ordered  the  re- 
wiie  receiver  of  the  railroad  who  had  made  this 
^         .iient  with  the  combination,  to  enable  it,  as  the  judge 
,  ''  to  crush  Rice  and  his  business."  * 
In  an  interview,  filling  four  columns  of  the  New  York 
World  of  March  29, 1890,  the  head  of  the  trust  which  would 
receive  this  rebate  is  reported  to  have  made  this  attempt  to  re- 
verse  the  facts  of  this  and  similar  occurrences :  "  The  railroad 
company  proposed  to  our  agent,"  he  said.   But  the  judge  who 
heard  all  the  evidence  and  rendered  the  decision,  which  has 
never  been  reversed  or  impaired,  declared  that  it  "  compelled  " 
the  railroad  to  make  the  arrangement,  ''under  a  threat  of 
building  a  pipe  line  for  the  conveyance  of  its  oils  and  with- 
drawing its  patronage."    This  arrangement  was  negotiated 
by  the  same  agent  of  the  oil  combination  who  engineered  the 
similar  "transfer"  scheme  by  which  the  trunk-line  rail- 
roads gave  it,  in  1878,  20  to  35  cents  a  barrel  out  of  the 
freights  paid  by  its  competitors  in  Pennsylvania,  as  already 
told.' 

"I  reluctantly  acquiesced,"  the  receiver  said,  writing  in 
confidence  to  his  lawyer,  anxious  lest  so  acquiescing  he  had 
made  himself  legally  liable.  The  interview  describes  the  ar- 
rangement as  an  innocent  thing :  "  A  joint  agreement  for  the 
transportation  of  oil."  It  was  an  agreement  to  prevent  the 
transportation  of  oil  by  anybody  else.  Judge  Baxter  shows 
that  it  was  a  joint  agreement,  procured  by  threats,  for  the 
transportation  of  "$25  per  day,  clear  money,"  from  Bice's 
pockets  into  the  pockets  of  the  members  of  the  trust  for  no 
service  rendered,  and  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and 
with  the  transparent  purpose  of  transporting  his  business  to 
their  own  refineries.  Judge  Baxter  called  it  "discrimination 
80  wanton  and  oppressive  it  could  hardly  have  been  accepted 
by  an  honest  man,  and  a  judge  who  would  tolerate  such  a 

>  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  677-78. 
*  See  ch.  viii. 
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wroDg  or  retain  a  receiver  capable  of  perpetrating  it,  ought  to 
be  impeached  and  degraded  from  his  position."  ' 

This  matter  was  also  passed  upon  by  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  on  Interstate  Commerce.  ^^No 
comment,"  the  committee  say,  ^^is  needed  npon  this  most  im* 
pudent  and  outrageous  proposition  " — by  the  oil  company  to 
the  railroad.' 

^^  Are  yoQ  going  to  deny  that  story  f "  a  great  American 
statesman  of  the  latter-day  type  was  asked  by  one  of  his 
friends. 

**  Not  I,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  story's  false.  When  you 
find  me  taking  the  trouble  to  deny  a  thing,  you  can  bet  it's 
true  1" 

This  ^^  agreement  for  the  transportation  of  oil "  had  its  cal- 
culated effect.  It  put  a  stop  to  the  transportation  of  oil  from 
the  Ohio  field  by  Eice  over  the  railroad,  just  as  the  destruc- 
tion by  the  same  hands  of  the  pipe  line  to  the  Alleghany  had 
cut  him  off  from  access  to  the  Pennsylvania  oil -fields.  He 
then  built  his  own  pipe  line  to  the  Ohio  field.  To  lay  this 
pipe  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  pipe  line  of  his  great  rival. 
Rice  had  the  pluck  to  do  this  without  asking  for  a  consent 
which  would  never  have  been  given.  His  intrepidity  carried 
its  point,  for,  as  he  foresaw,  they  dared  not  cut  his  pipe  for 
fear  of  reprisals. 

In  turning  to  the  South,  after  his  expulsion  from  the  Ohio 
and  Western  markets,  the  Marietta  independent  did  but  get 
out  of  one  hornet's  nest  to  sit  down  in  another.  His  op- 
ponent was  selling  its  oil  there  through  a  representative  who, 
as  he  afterwards  told  Congress, "  was  very  fortunate  in  com- 
peting." He  thought  it  was  "cheaper  in  the  long-run  to 
make  the  price  cheap  and  be  done  with  it,  than  to  fritter  away 
the  time  with  a  competitor  in  a  little  competition.     I  put  the 

>  Trusts,  €k>Dgre8S,  1888,  p.  678.  Hardy  and  another  v«.  Cleveland  and  Mart- 
etU  Railroad  et  a/.,  Circuit  Court,  Ohio,  E.  D.,  1887.  Federal  Reporter.YoX,  xxxL, 
pp.  689-93. 

*  49th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Report  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intei^ 
state  Commerce,  p.  199. 
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price  down  to  the  bone." '  Kice,  in  the  South,  ran  into  the 
embrace  of  this  gentleman  who  had  the  '^  exclusive  control "  of 
that  territory,  and  whose  method  of  calling  the  attention  of 
trespassers  to  his  right  was  to  cut  them  "  to  the  bone."  The 
people  and  the  dealers  everywhere  in  the  South  were  glad  to 
see  Bice.  He  found  a  deep  discontent  among  consumers  and 
merchants  alike.  They  perhaps  felt  more  clearly  than  they 
knew  that  business  feudalism  was  not  better,  but  worse,  because 
newer,  than  military  feudalism.  This  representative  of  the  com- 
bination assured  Congress  that  ^^  99.9  of  all  the  first-class  mer- 
chants of  the  South  were  in  close  sympathetical  co-operation 
with  us  in  our  whole  history  " — that  is,  out  of  every  hundred 
^'first-class  merchants"  only  one-tenth  of  one  merchant  was 
not  with  them.    This  is  a  picturesque  percentage. 

Bice's  welcome  among  the  people  would  not  verify  his  op- 
ponent's estimate  that  his  vassalage  included  all  but  one-tenth 
of  one  dealer  in  every  hundred.  From  all  parts  came  word 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  merchants  to  escape  from  the  power 
that  held  them  fast.  From  Texas  :  ^^Most  of  our  people  are 
anxious  to  get  clear."  From  Arkansas :  ^'  The  merchants  here 
would  like  to  buy  from  some  other."  From  Tennessee :  "Can 
we  make  any  permanent  arrangement  with  you  by  which  we 
can  baffle  such  monopoly  ?"  From  Kentucky :  "  I  dislike  to 
submit  to  the  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  commands."  From 
Mississippi :  "  It  has  gouged  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  wish  to  break  it  down  and  introduce  some  other  oils." 
From  Georgia,  from  different  dealers :  "  They  have  the  oil- 
dealers  in  this  State  so  completely  cooped  in  that  they  cannot 
move."  "We  are  afraid."'  As  Bice  went  about  the  South 
selling  oil  the  agents  of  the  cutter  "  to  the  bone  "  would  fol- 
low, and  by  threats,  like  those  revealed  in  the  correspondence 
described  below,  would  coerce  the  dealers  to  repudiate  their 
purchases.  Telegrams  would  pour  into  the  discouraged  office 
at  Marietta:  "Don't  ship  oil  ordered  from  your  agent."  "We 
hereby  countermand  orders  given  your  agent  yesterday."   One 

1  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  534,  686. 
•  Same,  pp.  780-88. 
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tel^ram  woald  often  be  signed  by  all  the  demlen  in  a  town, 
thoagfa  competitors^  sometimes  nearij  a  dozen  of  than,  diow- 
ing  that  they  were  united  bj  some  oatside  infloenoe  they  had 
to  obey.* 

Where  the  dealers  were  found  too  independent  to  accept 
dictation,  belligerent  and  tactical  cuts  in  price  were  pro- 
claimed, not  to  make  oil  cheap^  but  to  prevent  its  becoming 
permanently  cheaper  through  free  competition  and  an  open 
market.  Rice  submitted  to  Congress  letters  covering  pages  of 
the  Trust  Beport«'  showing  how  he  had  been  tracked  through 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Xebniska,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Iowa,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Alabama.  The 
railroads  had  been  got  to  &ide>track  and  deky  his  cars,  and  the 
dealers  terrorized  into  refusing  to  buy  his  oils,  although  they 
were  cheaper.  If  the  merchants  in  any  place  persisted  in 
buying  his  oil  they  were  undersold  until  they  surrendered. 
When  Rice  was  driven  out  prices  were  put  back.  So  close 
was  the  watch  kept  of  the  battle  by  the  generals  of  ^^  co-opera- 
tion '^  that  when  one  of  his  agents  got  out  of  oil  for  a  day  or 
two,  prices  would  be  run  up  to  bleed  the  public  during  the 
temporary  opportunity.  '*  On  the  strength  of  my  not  having 
any  oil  to-day,"  wrote  one  of  Rice's  dealers, ''  I  am  told  they 
have  popped  up  the  price  3^  cents/' ' 

The  railroad  officials  did  their  best  to  make  it  true  that 
"  the  poor  ye  have  with  you  always."  By  mistake  some  oil 
meant  for  the  combination  was  delivered  to  Rice's  agent,  and 
he  discovered  that  it  was  paying  only  88  cents  a  barrel,  while 
he  was  charged  $1.68,  a  diflFerence  of  80  cents  a  barrel  for  a 
distance  of  sixty^^ight  miles. 

"  Could  yon  stand  snch  competition  as  that  ?" 

"No,  sir.     Before  that  I  went  up  there  and  sold  to  every 
man  in  the  place  nearly.     They  were  glad  to  see  me  in  oppo- 
sition. ...  I  lost  them,  except  one  man  who  was  so  ppeju 
diced  that  he  would  not  bay  from  them.'- 

'*  Your  business  had  been  on  the  increase  up  to  that  time  ?" 

•  TruBU,  Congress,  1888,  p.  748. 

*  Same,  p.  729.  '  Same,  p.  7Sa. 
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"Increasing  rapidly.  ...  I  haul  it  in  wagons  now  forty 
miles  south  of  Manito." 

"  The  rates  against  yon  on  that  railroad  are  so  high  that  yoa 
can  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  transport  yonr  oil  by  wagon 
and  meet  the  competition  better  than  yon  can  by  using  their 
own  road  ?" 

"  Infinitely  better.'*  • 

1  TrusU,  Congress,  18S8,  pp.  416-2a 


CHAPTER  XVI 
"tuen  anothbr  screw'' 

A  SPY  at  one  end  of  an  institution  proves  that  there  is  a 
tyrant  at  the  other.  Modem  liberty  has  pat  an  end  to  the 
nse  of  spies  in  its  government  only  to  see  it  reappear  in  its 
business. 

Bice  throughout  the  South  was  put  under  a  surveillance 
which  could  hardly  have  been  done  better  by  Vidocq.  One 
of  the  employes  of  the  oil  clique,  having  disclosed  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  he  knew  to  a  barrel 
just  how  much  Eice  had  shipped  down  the  river  to  Memphis, 
was  asked  where  he  got  the  information.  He  got  it  from  the 
agents  who  ^'  attend  to  our  business." 

"  What  have  they  to  do  with  looking  after  Mr.  Rice's  busi- 
ness  ?  .  .  .  IIow  do  your  agents  tell  the  number  of  barrels  he 
shipped  in  April,  May,  and  June  ?" 

"  See  it  arrive  at  the  depot." 

"  How  often  do  your  agents  go  to  the  depot  to  make  the 
examination  ?" 

"  They  visit  the  depot  once  a  day,  not  only  for  that  purpose, 
but  to  look  after  the  shipment  of  our  own  oil." 

"  Do  they  keep  a  record  of  Mr.  Rice's  shipments  ?" 

"  They  send  us  word  whenever  they  find  that  Mr.  Rice  has 
shipped  a  car-load  of  oil." 

"  What  do  their  statements  show  with  respect  to  Mr.  Rice's 
shipments  besides  that  ?" 

"They  show  the  number  of  barrels  received  at  any  point 
shipped  by  Mr.  Rice,  or  by  anybody  else." 

"  How  often  are  these  statements  sent  to  the  company  ?" 

"  Sent  in  monthly,  I  think." 
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It  is  from  a  fiimilar  monthly  report  that  you  get  the  state- 
ment that  in  July,  August,  and  September,  Mr.  Rice  shipped 
602  barrelfl  of  oil  to  Nashville,  is  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

'^  Have  you  similar  agents  at  all  points  of  destination  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." ' 

This  has  a  familiar  look.  It  is  the  espionage  of  the  South 
Improvement  Company  contract,  in  operation  sixteen  years 
after  it  was  "buried."  When  the  representative  of  the  oil 
combination  appears  in  public  with  tabulated  statements  ex- 
hibiting to  a  barrel  the  business  done  by  its  competitors  for 
any  month  of  any  year,  at  any  place,  he  tells  us  too  plainly 
to  be  mistaken  that  the  "partly-born,"  completely  "buried" 
iniquity,  sired  by  the  " sympathetical  co-operation"  of  the 
trustees  and  their  railroad  associates  of  easy  virtue,  is  alive 
and  kicking — ^kicking  a  breach  in  the  very  foundations  of  the 
republic. 

A  letter  has  found  the  light  which  was  sent  by  the  Louis- 
ville man  who  was  so  "  fortunate  in  competing,"  immediately 
after  he  heard  that  one  of  "  his "  Nashville  customers  had 
received  a  shipment  from  the  Marietta  independent.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad.  It  complained  that  this  shipment,  of 
which  the  writer  knew  the  exact  date,  quantity,  destination, 
and  charges,  "slipped  through  on  the  usual  fifth-class  rate." 
"  Please  turn  another  screw,"  the  model  merchant  concluded. 
What  it  meant  "to  turn  another  screw"  became  quickly  mani- 
fest. Not  daring  to  give  the  true  explanation,  none  of  the 
people  implicated  have  ever  been  able  to  make  a  plausible 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this  letter.  The  railroad  man 
to  whom  it  was  sent  interpreted  it  when  examined  by  Con- 
gress as  meaning  that  he  should  equalize  rates.  But  Congress 
asked  him : 

"  Is  the  commercial  phrase  for  equalizing  rates  among  rail- 
road people  *  turn  another  screw '  ?" 

1  Testimony,  Rice  cases,  Interstate  Commerce  Gommisaion,  Nos.  61-60,  1887, 
pp.  i42-43. 
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He  had  to  reply,  helplessly,  "  I  do  not  think  it  is." 

The  sender  before  the  same  committee  interpreted  it  as  i 
request  "to  tighten  up  the  machinery  of  their  loose  oflSoe.*" 
Bice  found  out  what  the  letter  meant.  "  My  rates  were  raised 
on  that  road  over  50  per  cent,  in  five  days."   • 

"  Was  it  necessary  to  turn  on  more  than  one  screw  in  that 
direction  to  put  a  stop  to  your  business  t" 

"  One  was  sufficient." ' 

The  rates  to  the  combination  remained  unchanged.  For  five 
years — to  1886 — they  did  not  vary  a  mill.  After  the  screw  had 
been  turned  on,  he  who  suggested  it  wrote  to  the  ofiFending 
merchants  at  Nashville,  that  if  they  persisted  in  bringing  in 
this  outside  oil  he  would  not  only  cut  down  the  price  of  oil, 
but  would  enter  into  competition  on  all  other  articles  sold  in 
their  grocery.  He  italicized  this  sentence:  ^^ And  certainly 
this  competition  will  not  he  limited  to  coal -oil  or  any  one 
articlej  and  will  not  he  limited  to  any  one  yearP  *  "  Your 
co-operation  or  your  life,"  says  he. 

"  Have  you  not  frequently,  as  a  shipper  of  oil,  taken  part  in 
the  competition  with  grocers  and  others  in  other  business  than 
oil,  in  order  to  force  them  to  buy  oil  ?" 

"  Almost  invariably  I  did  that  always."  * 

"  The  expense  and  influence  necessary  for  sustaining  the 
market  in  this  manner  are  altogether  expended  by  us,  and 
not  by  the  representatives  of  outside  oil,"  he  further  wrote. 
"  Influence,"  as  a  fact  of  supply  and  demand,  an  clement  of 
price-making,  is  not  mentioned  in  any  political  economy.  And 
yet  the  "influence"  by  which  certain  men  have  got  the  high- 
ways shut  to  other  shippers  has  made  a  mark  as  plain  as  the 
mountains  of  the  moon  on  our  civilization.  "  If  we  allow 
any  one  to  operate  in  this  manner,"  he  continued,  "  in  any  one 
of  our  localities,  it  simply  starts  off  others.  And  whatever 
trouble  or  expense  it  has  given  us  in  the  past  to  prevent  it  we 
have  found  it  to  be,  and  still  believe  it  to  be,  the  only  policy 
to  pursue."  * 

>  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  624-.30.  *Same,  p.  620. 

'  Same,  pp.  684-36.  <  Same,  p.  688.  *  Same,  p.  586. 
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They  "  are  threatening,"  his  Nashville  agent,  after  the  screw 
was  turned,  wrote  Bice,  **  to  ruin  us  in  our  business." ' 

The  head  of  the  Louisville  "  bone-cutters,"  when  a  witness 
before  Congress  during  the  trust  investigation,  stigmatized 
the  action  of  his  Nashville  victims  as  "black-mail."  They 
were  "black-mailers"  because  they  had  sold  a  competitor's 
oil,  and  refused  to  continue  to  sell  his  own  unless  it  was 
made  as  cheap  or  cheaper.  Competition,  when  he  practised 
it  on  others,  was  "sympathetica!  co-operation."  Tried  on 
him,  it  was  "  black-mail."  "  That  man  wanted  us  to  pay  him 
more  than  we  paid  the  other  jobbers  " — L  e.j  he  wanted  them 
to  meet  the  prices  of  competitors — "because  he  thought  we 
had  the  market  sustained,  and  he  could  black-mail  us  into 
it  I  bluffed  him  in  language,  and  language  is  cheap." '  The 
"language"  that  could  produce  an  advance  of  freights  of  50 
per  cent,  in  five  days  against  a  competitor  was  certainly 
"  cheap "  for  the  man  whose  rates  remained  unchanged,  and 
who  thereby  absorbed  his  neighbor's  vineyard.  The  inevi- 
table result  followed  at  last.  Bice  fought  out  the  fight  at 
Nashville  seven  years,  from  1880  to  1887;  then,  defeated,  he 
had  to  shut  up  his  agency  there.  That  was  "  evacuation  day  " 
at  Nashville.  It  was  among  his  oldest  agencies,  he  told  Con- 
gress, "  and  it  was  shut  out  entirely  last  year  on  account  of 
the  discriminations.     I  cannot  get  in  there." ' 

State  inspection  of  oil  and  municipal  ordinances  about  stor- 
age have  been  other  "screws"  that  have  been  turned  to  get 
rid  of  competition.  City  councils  passed  ordinances  forbid- 
ding oil  in  barrels  to  be  stored,  while  allowing  oil  in  tanks, 
which  is  very  much  more  dangerous,  as  the  records  of  oil 
fires  and  explosions  show  conclusively.  His  New  Orleans 
agent  wrote  Bice  concerning  the  manoeuvres  of  his  pursuer : 
"  He  has  been  down  here  for  some  time,  and  has  by  his  engi- 
neering, and  in  consequence  of  the  city  ordinances,  cut  me 
out  of  storage.  As  matters  now  stand,  I  would  not  be  able  to 
handle  a  single  barrel  of  oil."  *   In  Georgia  the  law  was  made 

1  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  729.  *  Same,  p.  6S4. 

*  Same,  p.  730.  *  Same,  p.  7d8. 
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80  that  the  charge  to  the  oil  combination  shipping  in  tank-can 
was  only  half  what  it  was  to  others  who  shipped  in  barrels. 
The  State  inspector's  charge  for  oil  in  tanks  was  made  25  cents 
a  barrel ;  for  oil  in  barrels  it  was  50  cents  a  barrel.  Bnt  as  if 
that  was  not  advantage  enough,  the  inspector  inspected  the 
tanks  at  about  two-thirds  of  their  actual  capacity.  If  an  inde- 
pendent refiner  sent  100  barrels  of  oil  into  the  State,  he  would 
have  to  pay  $50  for  inspection,  while  the  oil  combination 
Bending  in  the  same  would  pay  but  25  cents  a  barrel,  and  that 
on  only  6&|  barrels,  or  $16  in  all.  This  difierence  is  a  large 
commercial  profit  of  itself,  and  would  alone  enable  the  one 
who  received  it  to  sell  without  loss  at  a  price  that  would 
cripple  all  others.  In  this  State  the  chief  inspector  had  the 
power  to  appoint  inspectors  for  the  towns.  He  would  name 
them  only  for  the  larger  places,  where  the  combination  had 
storage  tanks.  This  prevented  independent  refiners  from  ship- 
ping directly  to  the  smaller  markets  in  barrels,  as  they  coald 
not  be  inspected  there,  and  if  not  inspected  could  not  be  sold.' 
All  these  manoeuvres  of  inspection  helped  to  force  the  people 
to  buy  of  only  one  dealer,  to  take  what  he  supplied,  and  pay 
what  he  demanded.  Why  should  an  oflScial  appointed  by  the 
people,  paid  by  them  to  protect  them,  thus  use  all  his  powers 
against  them  ?    Why  ? 

"  State  whether  you  had  not  in  your  employ  the  State  in- 
spector of  oil  and  gave  him  a  salary,"  the  Louisville  represent- 
ative of  the  combination  was  asked  by  Congress. 

"  Yes,  sir."  * 

Throughout  the  country  the  people  of  the  States  have  been 
influenced  to  pass  inspection  laws  to  protect  themselves,  as 
they  supposed,  from  bad  oil,  with  its  danger  of  explosion. 
But  these  inspection  laws  prove  generally  to  be  special  legis- 
lation in  disguise,  operating  directly  to  deprive  the  people  of 
the  benefit  of  that  competition  which  would  be  a  self-acting 
inspection.  They  are  useful  only  as  an  additional  illustration 
of  the  extent  to  which  government  is  being  used  as  an  active 

iTrufts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  785.  'Same,  p.  586. 
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partner  by  great  business  interests.  Meanwhile  any  effort  of  the 
people  to  use  their  own  forces  through  governments  to  better 
their  condition,  as  by  the  ownership  of  municipal  gas-works, 
street-railways,  or  national  railroads  and  telegraphs,  is  sung  to 
sleep  with  the  lullaby  about  government  best,  government  least. 

This  second  campaign  had  been  a  formidable  affair — a  worse 
was  to  follow ;  but  it  did  not  overcome  the  independent  of 
Marietta.  With  all  these  odds  against  him,  he  made  his  way. 
Expelled  from  one  place  and  another,  like  Memphis  and  Nash- 
ville, he  found  markets  elsewhere.  This  was  because  the 
Southern  people  gave  him  market  support  along  with  their 
moral  support.  Co-operation  of  father  and  son  and  daughter 
made  oil  cheaper  than  the  "  sympathetical  co-operation  "  op- 
posing them,  with  its  high  salaries,  idle  refineries,  and  dead- 
heads. Bice  had  to  pay  no  dividends  on  ^^  trust "  stock  capi- 
talized for  fifteen  times  the  value  of  the  property.  He  did 
not,  like  every  one  of  the  trustees,  demand  for  himself  an  in- 
come of  millions  a  year  from  the  consumer.  He  found  mar- 
gin enough  for  survival,  and  even  something  more  than  sur- 
vival, between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  market  price. 
"  In  1886  we  were  increasing  our  business  very  largely.  Our 
rates  were  low  enough  so  that  we  could  compete  in  the  gen- 
eral Southern  market."  * 

Upon  this  thrice-won  prosperity  fell  now  blow  after  blow 
from  the  same  hand  which  had  struck  so  heavily  twice  before. 
From  1886  to  the  present  moment  Eice  and  his  family  have 
been  kept  busier  defending  their  right  to  live  in  business  than 
in  doing  the  business  itself.  Their  old  enemy  has  come  at 
them  for  the  third  time,  with  every  means  of  destruction  that 
could  be  devised,  from  highway  exclusion  to  attacks  upon  pri- 
vate character,  given  currency  by  all  the  powerful  means  at 
his  command.  The  game  of  1886  was  that  of  1879,  but  with 
many  improvements  gained  from  experience  and  progress  of 
desire.  His  rates  were  doubled,  sometimes  almost  tripled; 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  333  per  cent.     Bates  to  his  adver- 

1  Trusts,  Gougress,  18S8,  p.  678. 
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sarj  were  not  raised  at  all.  The  raise  was  secret.  Suspecting 
something  wrong,  he  called  on  the  railroad  officer  July  ISth, 
and  asked  what  rates  were  going  to  be.  The  latter  replied 
that  he  ^^  had  not  the  list  made  out."  But  the  next  day  he 
sent  it  in  full  to  the  combination.  Kice  could  not  get  them 
until  August  23d,  six  weeks  later,  and  then  not  all  of  them. 
As  in  1879  the  new  tariff  was  arranged  at  a  conference  with 
the  favored  shippers.* 

This  was  the  first  gun  of  a  concerted  attack.  Bice  was  soon 
under  lire  from  all  parts  of  the  field.  One  road  after  another 
raised  his  rates  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  Southern  mar- 
ket would  be  closed  to  him.  While  this  was  in  progress  the 
new  Interstate  Commerce  Law  passed  by  Congress — in  part 
through  the  efforts  of  Rice — to  prevent  just  such  misuse  of 
the  highways,  went  into  effect.  But  this  did  not  halt  the  rail- 
way managers.  A  month  after  it  was  passed  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  was  shown  that  discrimina- 
tion was  still  going  on,  as  it  is  still.  At  points  as  far  apart  as 
Louisville,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco 
switches  were  spiked  against  Bice,  and  the  main  lines  barri< 
caded  of  all  the  highways  between  the  Ohio  Eiver,  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the 
face  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  the  roads  raised  his 
freights  to  points  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  in  no  case  less  than  29,  and  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  150,  168,  and  212  per  cent,  more  than  was 
charged  the  oil  combination.  Where  the  latter  would  pay 
$100  freight,  he,  shipping  the  same  amount  to  the  same  place, 
would  sometimes  pay  $310 — if  he  got  it  taken  at  all." 

The  general  freight  agent  of  one  of  the  roads,  when  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  denied  this.  When 
confronted  with  written  proof  of  it  he  could  only  say,  "  It  is 
simply  an  error." ' 

Bice  shows  that  in  some  cases  these  discriminations  made 
him  pay  four  times  as  much  freight,  gallon  for  gallon,  as  the 

•  Trusts,  Congreas,  1888,  pp.  679-80.  "Same,  p.  684. 

*T<stiinonj,  Rice  ca?efl,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Noe.  61-60,  p.  147. 
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monopoly.  The  differences  against  him  were  so  great  that 
even  the  self-contained  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  to  call  them  '^  a  vast  discrepancy."  *  The  power  that 
pursued  him  manoeuvred  against  him,  as  if  it  were  one  ti*ack, 
all  the  railroads  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  from  Ohio 
to  Lake  Superior  and  the  Pacific  coast.  ^^  Through  its  repre- 
sentative the  oil  combination  was  called  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  explain  its  relation  to  this  ^  vast 
discrepancy.' " 

"  Your  company  pays  full  rates  ?" 

^^  Pays  the  rates  that  I  understand  are  the  rates  for  every- 
body." 

"  Pays  what  are  known  as  open  rates  ?" 

"  Open  rates  ;  yes,  sir."  * 

That  the  increase  of  rates  in  1886,  like  that  of  1879,  was 
made  by  the  railroads  against  Kice,  under  the  direction  of  his 
trade  enemy,  is  confirmed  by  the  unwilling  testimony  of  the 
latter's  representative  before  Congress.  ^'  I  know  1  have  been 
asked  just  informally  by  railroad  men  once  or  twice  as  to 
what  answer  they  should  make.  They  said.  Here  is  a  man 
— Bice,  for  instance — writing  us  that  you  are  getting  a  lower 
rate."  He  was  asked  if  he  knew  any  reason,  legal  or  moral, 
why  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Kailroad  should  select  his 
firm  as  the  sole  people  in  the  United  States.  '^  No,  sir,"  the 
witness  replied ;  but  then  added,  recovering  himself,  ^^  I  think 
they  did  because  we  were  at  the  front." '  The  railroads  bring 
the  people  they  prefer  ^^  to  the  froi^t,"  and  then,  because  they 
are  "  at  the  front,"  make  them  the  "  sole  people." 

Rice  did  not  sleep  under  this  new  assault.  He  went  to  the 
Attorney -General  of  Ohio,  and  had  those  of  the  railroads 
which  were  Ohio  corporations  brought  to  judgment  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  which  revoked  their  action,  and 
could,  if  it  chose,  have  forfeited  their  charters.  The  Supreme 
Court  found  that  these  railroads  had  charged  ^'  discriminating 

1  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  682-88. 

*  Testimony,  Rice  cases,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1887,  Nos.  61-60, 
p.  07.  '  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  629-88. 
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rates,"  "strikingly  excessive,"  which  "tended  to  foster  a  mo- 
nopoly," "actually  excluded  these  competitoi's,"  "giving  to  the 
favored  shippers  absolute  control."  '  Rice  went  to  Cincinnati, 
to  Louisville,  to  St  Louis,  and  Baltimore  to  see  the  ofBcials  of 
the  railroads.  He  found  that  the  roads  to  the  South  and 
West,  which  took  his  oil  from  the  road  which  carried  it  out 
of  Marietta,  were  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  rates  if  the 
connecting  road  would  do  so.  But  the  general  freight  agent 
of  that  company  would  give  him  no  satisfaction.  He  wrote, 
October  3d,  to  the  president  of  the  road  over  which  he  had 
done  all  his  business  for  years.  He  got  no  answer.  He  wrote 
again  October  11th,  no  answer ;  October  20th,  no  answer;  No- 
vember 14th,  no  answer.  Rice  had  been  paying  this  road 
nearly  $10,000  a  year  for  freight,  sending  all  his  oil  over  it 
The  road  had  used  its  rate-making  power  to  hand  over  four- 
fifths  of  his  business  to  another,  but  he  has  never  been  able  to 
get  so  much  as  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  his 
letters  to  the  head  of  the  road,  asking  that  his  petitions  for 
restoration  of  his  rights  on  the  highway  be  considered.  A 
part  only  of  the  letters  and  telegrams  which  he  sent  during 
these  years — to  get  rates,  to  have  his  cars  moved,  to  rectify  un- 
equal charges,  to  receive  the  same  facilities  and  treatment 
others  got — fill  pages  of  close  print  in  the  Trust  Report  of  the 
Congressional  Committee  of  Manufactures  of  1888. 

"  Your  time  is  a  good  deal  occupied  with  correspondence, 
is  it  not  ?" 

"I  should  say  so.  If  the  rates  had  been  more  regular,  I 
would  not  have  had  so  much  correspondence.  It  takes  about 
all  my  time  to  look  after  rates."  * 

Driven  off  his  direct  road  to  market.  Rice  set  to  hunting 
other  ways.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  he  found,  was,  though 
very  roundabout,  the  only  avenue  left  by  which  he  could  get 
his  oils  into  Southern  markets.     He  began  to  negotiate  with 

*  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio :  the  State,  ex  rel.^  v,n.  The  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and 
Texas  Pacific  Railway  Company.  The  State,  ex  rel.,  vs.  The  Cincinnati,  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore  Railway  Company,  47  Ohio  State  Reports,  p.  180. 

*  Testimony,  Rice  cases,  Nos.  61-CO,  p.  884. 
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it  immediately,  but  it  was  not  until  several  months  later — the 
middle  of  November — that  he  succeeded  in  closing  arrange- 
ments. To  get  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  over  this  route  bis 
oil  had  to  travel  1186  miles  as  against  582  miles  by  the  roads 
which  had  been  closed  to  him,  and  yet  the  rate  was  lower 
over  the  more  than  double  distance.  Again,  he  could  send 
a  barrel  of  oil  1213  miles  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  for  $1.22,  while  the  roads  he  had  been 
using  put  his  rate  up  to  $2.26,  although  their  line  to  Birming- 
ham was  only  685  miles. 

All  the  arrangements  had  been  concluded  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  Bice  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
After  this  thorough  discussion  of  four  months,  in  which  every 
point  had  been  examined,  Eice  sends  forward  his  first  ship- 
ment December  1st.  He  is  not  a  little  elated  to  have  blazed 
his  way  out  of  the  trackless  swamp  in  which  he  had  been  left 
by  the  other  roads.  His  satisfaction  is  short  enough.  In  about 
a  fortnight — on  December  15th — the  then  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraphed  him  that  he 
could  not  be  allowed  to  ship  any  more.  "  We  will  have  to 
withdraw  rates  on  oil  to  Southern  points,  as  the  various  lines 
in  interest" — the  connections  to  which  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  delivered  the  oil  for  points  beyond  its  own  line,  and 
which  shared  in  the  rates — "  will  not  carry  them  out." 

This  was  stunning.  It  nullified  the  labor  of  months  which 
had  been  spent  in  opening  a  way  out  of  this  blockade.  It  put 
the  cup  of  ruin  again  to  the  lips  of  the  family  at  Marietta, 
innocent  of  all  offence  but  that  of  trying  to  make  a  living  out 
of  the  industry  of  their  choice,  and  asking  no  favors,  only  the 
right  to  travel  the  public  highway  on  equal  terms,  and  to 
stand  in  the  open  markets.  The  excuse  given  was  heavy- 
laden  with  inaccuracy.  Rice  immediately  found  out  by  wire 
that  the  Piedmont  Air  Line,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
connections,  had  not  refused  to  carry  at  the  agreed  rate.  Its 
traffic  manager  telegraphed  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  people 
to  reconsider  their  action,  and  continue  taking  Rice's  oil. 
When  asked  first  by  Rice,  and  afterwards  by  Congress,  to 
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name  the  lines  which  refused,  as  he  alleged,  to  carry  oat  the 
rates  he  had  agreed  upon,  the  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  could  not  give  one.  He  escaped  from 
Congress  by  promising  to  send  its  committee,  ^'  within  a  day 
or  two,"  all  the  correspondence  with  these  other  companies. 
Once  out  of  the  committee-room,  he  never  sent  a  scrap  of 
paper  to  redeem  his  promise,  and  the  whole  matter  was  lost 
sight  of  by  the  committee.* 

Bice,  badly  shattered,  still  sought  and  managed  to  find  a 
few  long-way-around  routes.  He  presented  to  Congress  in 
1888  a  table  showing  how  he  still  managed  to  get  to  some  of 
his  markets.  To  Birmingham,  Alabama — the  direct  route  of 
685  miles,  as  well  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  being  closed  to 
him — he  shipped  over  seven  different  railroads  forward  and 
backward  1155  miles.  The  rates  of  all  these  roads  added  to- 
gether made^only  $2.10  a  barrel  instead  of  $2.66,  to  which 
the  shorter  line  had  raised  its  price,  for  the  purpose,  as  this 
comparison  shows,  not  of  getting  revenue,  but  of  cutting  it 
off.  To  get  into  Nashville  he  had  to  go  around  806  miles 
over  five  different  lines  instead  of  502  miles,  as  usual,  and  still 
had  a  rate  of  $1.28  instead  of  $1.60. 

From  1880,  the  moment  he  turned  to  the  Southern  field, 
after  the  destruction  of  his  business  in  the  West,  everything 
that  railroad  men's  ingenuity  could  do  was  done  to  prevent 
him  from  becoming  a  successful  manufacturer  who  might 
increase  the  amount  to  be  sliipped,  open  new  markets,  and 
steady  the  trade  by  making  it  move  by  many  minds  of  differ- 
ent views  and  reasons  instead  of  by  one.  In  order  barely  to 
live  he  was  kept  writing,  telegraphing,  travelling,  protesting, 
begging,  litigating,  worrying,  and  agitating  by  press,  prosecu- 
tions, private  and  public,  and  by  State  and  national  investiga- 
tion. The  ingenuity  of  the  railroad  oflScials  in  chasing  him 
down  was  wonderful.  Nothing  was  too  small  if  it  would 
hurt.  Sometimes  the  railroad  made  through  rates  so  high 
that  it  was  cheaper  for  him  to  ship  his  oil  along  by  short 

»TruBU,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  397,  398,  615-17. 
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stagee,  paying  the  local  rates  from  place  to  place  until  it 
reached  its  destination.  In  this  way  he  got  a  car  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Knoxville  at  the  rate  of  32  cents  altogether,  when, 
if  it  had  been  shipped  at  once  all  the  way  on  the  through  rate, 
it  would  have  cost  40  cents  a  hundred.  The  railroads  have 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  used  up  armies  of 
gifted  counsel,  and  spoiled  tons  of  white  paper  with  ink  to 
argue  out  their  right  to  charge  more  for  short  hauls  than  long 
hauls;  but  when  some  traffic  manager  wants  to  crush  one  of 
his  employer's  customers,  no  short-haul  long-haul  consistency 
stands  in  his  way.*  It  was  not  enough  to  fix  his  rates  at 
double  what  others  paid.  All  kinds  of  mistakes  were  made 
about  his  shipments.  Again  and  again  these  mistakes  were  re- 
peated ;  nor  were  they,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shows,  corrected  when  pointed  out.*  One  of  the  stock  excuses 
made  by  railroad  managers  for  giving  preferential  rates  to 
their  favorites  is  that  they  are  the  ^'  largest  shippers,"  and, 
consequently,  "  entitled  to  a  wholesale  rate."  But  when  Rice 
was  the  largest  shipper,  as  he  was  at  New  Orleans,  they 
forgot  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  this  "principle."  When 
Bice  wrote,  asking  if  a  lower  rate  was  not  being  made,  the 
railroad  agent  replied :  "  Let  me  repeat  that  the  rates  fur- 
nished you  are  just  as  low  as  furnished  anybody  else."  "  This 
lacks  accuracy,"  is  the  comment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Wishing  to  know  if  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  would 
unite  with  other  roads  in  making  through  rates  to  him.  Rice 
asked  the  question  of  its  freight  agent.  He  replied :  "  I  do 
not  sea  that  it  is  any  of  your  business."  "  It  was  undoubt- 
edly  his  business,"  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says, 
sharply ;  "  and  his  inquiry  on  the  subject  was  not  wanting 
either  in  civility  or  propriety."  When  Rice  asked  the  same 
road  for  rates,  the  officials  refused  to  give  them  to  him,  and 
persisted  in  their  refusal."    Like  Vanderbilt  before  the  New 

1  Trasts,  Congress,  1S88,  p.  6S2. 

*  Same,  pp.  686,  676.  Testimony,  Rice  cases,  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission, 
Nos.  01-60,  1887,  pp.  391-98.  'Same,  pp.  676-77. 
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York  Legislative  Committee,  they  seemed  to  think  excuses  to 
shippers  were  a  substitute  for  transportation,  and  evidentlj 
thought  they  had  done  more  than  their  duty  in  answeriDg 
Bice's  letters.  But  as  the  Commission  dryly  observes,  their 
answers  to  Rice's  letters  did  not  relieve  him  of  the  injurious 
consequences.  In  attempting  to  explain  these  things  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  agent  of  the  raihroad 
said : 

"  If  I  have  not  made  myself  clear,  I — ^" 
"  Yon  have  not,"  one  of  the  Commission  interrupted.* 
The  refusal  to  give  Rice  these  rates  was  an  'illegal  refusal," 
the  Commission  decided ;  '^  the  obligation  to  give  the  rates  . . . 
was  plain  and  unquestionable."  This  general  freight  agent 
was  summoned  by  Congress  to  tell  whether  or  not  lower  rates 
had  been  made  to  the  oil  combination  than  to  their  competi- 
tors. He  refused  to  produce  the  books  and  papers  called  for 
by  the  subpoena.  He  had  been  ordered  by  the  vice-president 
of  the  road,  he  said,  to  refuse.  He  declined  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  committee.  Recalled,  he  finally  admitted  the 
truth  :  "We  gave  them  lower  rates  in  some  instances."* 

Rice  took  to  the  water  whenever  he  could,  as  hunted  ani- 
mals do.  The  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Missouri  were 
public  highways  that  had  not  been  made  private  property, 
with  general  agents  or  presidents  to  say  "  No "  when  asked 
permission  to  travel  over  them.  He  began  to  ship  by  river. 
Tlie  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce  rose  in  his 
seat  in  Congress  to  present  favorably  a  bill  to  make  it  illegal 
to  ship  oil  of  less  than  150  degrees  fire- test  on  the  passenger 
boats  of  inland  waters.  The  reason  ostentatiously  given  was 
public  safety.  But,  as  was  at  once  pointed  out  in  the  press, 
the  public  safety  required  no  such  law.  The  test  proposed 
was  far  above  the  requirement  of  safety.  No  State  in  its 
inspection  laws  stipulated  for  so  high  a  test.  Most  of  the 
States  were  satisfied  with  oil  of  110  degrees  fire-test ;  a  few, 
like  Ohio,  went  as  high  as  120  degrees.     AH  but  a  very  small 

'  Uice  cases,  Nos.  61-60,  18S7,  p.  119.  •  Trusts,  Congress,  1880,  p.  AM. 
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proportion  of  the  oil  sent  to  Europe  was  only  110  degrees 
fire-test.  The  steamboat  men  did  not  want  the  law,  and  were 
all  against  it.  There  was  no  demand  from  the  travelling  pub- 
lic for  such  legislation.  General  Warner,  member  of  Con- 
gress, said,  in  opposing  the  bill :  '^  Petroleum  which  will  stand 
a  fire-test  of  110  degrees  is  safer  than  baled  cotton  or  baled 
bay,  and  as  safe  as  whiskey  or  turpentine  to  be  carried  on 
steamers.  What  is  the  object,  then  ?  There  can  be  but  one, 
and  I  may  as  well  assert  it  here,  although  I  make  no  imputa- 
tion whatever  upon  the  Committee  of  Commerce,  or  any 
member  of  it.  It  will  put  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  refined 
petroleum  into  the  hands  of  the  railroads  and  under  the  control 
of  ...  a  monopoly  which  has  the  whole  carrying  trade  in  the 
oil  business  on  railroads,  and  they  will  make  it  as  impossible 
for  refiners  to  exist  along  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  Eiver  as  it 
is  impossible  for  them  now  to  exist  on  any  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country."  Why  the  trust,  though  it  was  the  greatest  ship- 
per, should  seek  to  close  up  channels  of  cheapness  like  the 
waterways  was  plain  enough.  They  were  highways  where 
privilege  was  impossible.  With  its  competitors  shut  off  the 
railroads  by  privilege,  and  off  the  rivers  by  law,  it  would  be 
competition  proof. 

The  United  States  authorities,  too,  moved  against  Bice,  re- 
sponsive to  the  same  ^^puU"  that  made  jumping- jacks  for 
monopoly  out  of  committees  of  commerce  and  railway  kings. 
When  the  Mississippi  River  steamer  U.  P.  Schench  arrived  at 
Vicksburg  with  56  barrels  of  independent  oil,  the  United 
States  marshal  came  on  board  to  serve  a  process  summoning 
the  officers  and  owners  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  an  alleged 
violation  of  law.    Several  steamboats  were  similarly  "libelled." 

"  We  were  threatened  a  great  many  times,"  the  representa- 
tive of  the  steamboat  company  told  Congress.'  The  steamboat 
men  were  put  to  great  expense  and  without  proper  cause. 
When  the  cases  came  to  trial  they  were  completely  cleared 
in  every  instance.    But  the  prosecution  had  done  its  work 

1  Trusts,  Congress,  1880,  pp.  410-11. 
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The  difference  in  freights  against  Bice  was  so  great,  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found,  after  taking  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  testimony,  that  he  had  to  pay  $600  to 
$1200,  ^^or  more,"  on  the  same  quantity  his  opponent  got 
through  for  $500.  These  discriminations  were  made,  as  the 
commissioners  say,  ''on  no  principle.  .  .  .  Neither  greater 
risks,  greater  expense,  competition  by  water  transportation, 
nor  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  brought  forward  in  defence, 
nor  all  combined,  can  account  for  these  differences." ' 

The  railroads  had,  of  course,  to  give  some  reason,  and  they 
put  forward  the  plea  that  it  was  much  more  expensive  and 
dangerous  to  carry  Bice's  shipments,  which  were  in  barrels, 
than  those  of  the  combination,  which  were  in  tank-cars.'  This 
excuse  for  charging  him  rates  at  which  he  could  not  ship  at 
all  did  not  stand  examination  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

But  he  did  not  wait  for  that  When  he  found  the  rail- 
roads were  so  fond  of  tank-cars,  he  set  about  getting  them. 
He  wrote  the  general  freight  agent  and  the  president  of  the 
road  that  he  would  build  tank-cars,  and  asked  what  his  rate 
would  be  then ;  but  he  got  no  answer.  He  wrote  other  roads, 
but  got  no  answer.  He  asked  the  general  manager  of  the 
Queen  City  and  Crescent  Boute  the  same  question.  After  a 
correspondence  of  five  months  with  him  and  other  officials,  in 
which  he  was  shuttlecocked  from  one  to  another  and  back 
again,  he  had  not  only  not  succeeded  in  getting  any  tank-car 

1  TruBts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  688-89.  '  See  oh.  xL 
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rates,  bat  at  the  end  of  that  protracted  exchange  of  letten 
the  general  manager  wrote :  "  I  was  not  aware  that  yon  had 
asked  for  rates  on  oil  in  tank-cars." '  Bice  wrote  the  Louis- 
ville  and  Nashville  :  ^*  I  will  build  immediately  twenty  tank- 
cars  if  yon  will  gnarantee  me  ...  as  low  a  n^  rate  as  ac- 
corded any  other  shipper."  Commenting  on  his  failure  to 
get  answers,  the  commissioners  say :  ^^  Complainant  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  rates.  The  denial  of  his  right  was  plain, 
and  stands  unexcused.  .  .  .  What  reason  there  may  have  been 
for  it " — the  refusal  of  rates — "  we  do  not  know,  but  find  that 
they  were  not  just  or  legal  reasons." " 

How  history  is  made !  One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the 
solicitor  of  the  oil  trust '  for  its  success  is  its  use  of  the  tank- 
car,  with  the  obvious  inference  that  its  would-be  competitors 
had  no  such  enterprise.  And  Peckham,  in  his  valuable  and 
usually  correct  "  Census  Report  on  Petroleum,"  in  1886,  says 
that  the  railroads  require  shippers  to  use  tank-cars !  * 

Determined  to  keep  in  the  field  and  to  have  tank-cars,  if 
tank-cars  were  so  popular  with  the  railroad  officials,  Bice  went 
to  the  leading  manufacturers  to  have  some  built  He  found 
they  were  glad  to  get  his  contract.  After  making  arrange- 
ments at  considerable  tronble  and  expense  to  build  him 
the  cars,  they  telegraphed  him  that  they  had  to  give  it  up. 
Bankers,  who  had  promised  to  advance  thera  money  on  the 
security  of  the  cars,  backed  out "  on  account  of  some  supposed 
controversy  which  they  claim  you  have  had  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  and  various  railroads  in  the  West.  They 
feared  you  could  not  use  these  cars  to  advantage  if  the  rail- 
roads should  be  hostile  to  your  interests."  * 

Through  the  all-pervading  system  of  espionage,  to  which 
cities'  as  well  as  individuals  were  subject,  his  plans  had  been 
discovered  and  thwarted.  The  espionage  over  shipments 
provided  for  by  the  South  Improvement  scheme  has  now 

» Tnistf",  Congress,  1888,  p.  607.  *  Same,  p.  678. 

»  Combination^  by  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  p.  29. 

♦••Petroleum  and  Its  Products,"  by  IS.  F.  Peckham,  U.  S.  Census,  1886,  p.  92. 
•Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  614.  •See  ch.  xxi?. 
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extended  to  business  between  roanufaetorer  and  manufacturer. 
Why  should  it  stop  at  unsealing  private  correspondence  in 
the  po6t-ofSce  in  the  European  style,  and  making  its  contents 
known  to  those  who  need  the  information  for  the  protection 
of  their  rights  to  the  control  of  the  markets? 

Bice,  who  was  nothing  if  not  indomitable,  finally  got  ten 
cars  from  the  Harrisburg  works.  But  this  supply  was  entirely 
inadequate,  and  he  had  to  continue  doing  the  bulk  of  his  busi- 
ness in  barrels.  What  a  devil's  tattoo  the  railroad  men  beat 
on  these  barrels  of  his  I  They  made  him  pay  full  tariff  rates 
on  every  pound  weight  of  the  oil  and  of  the  barrel,  but  they 
hauled  free  the  iron  tanks,  which  were  the  barrels  of  his 
rivals,  and  also  gave  them  free  the  use  of  the  flat-cars  on 
which  the  tanks  were  carried.'  Hauling  the  tanks  free,  on 
trucks  furnished  free,  was  not  enough.  The  railroads  hauled 
free  of  all  charge  a  large  part,  often  more  than  half,  of  the 
oil  put  into  the  tanks.  In  the  exact  phrase  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  they  made  out  their  bills  for  freight 
to  the  oil  combination  ^^  regardless  of  quantity."  This  is 
called  "  blind-billing." 

Of  the  3000  tank-cars  of  the  combination  only  two  carried 
as  little  as  20,000  pounds ;  according  to  the  official  figures  there 
were  hundreds  carrying  more  than  30,000  pounds,  and  the 
weight  ran  up  to  44,250  pounds,  but  they  were  shipped  at 
20,000  pounds.*  A  statement  put  in  evidence  showed  that 
shipments  in  tank-cars  actually  weighing  1,637,190  pounds  had 
been  given  to  the  roads  by  the  combination  as  weighing  only 
1,192,655  pounds.  Cars  whose  loads  weighed  44,250,  43,700, 
43,500,  36,550  pounds  were  shipped  as  having  on  board  only 
20,000  pounds.  At  this  rate  more  than  one^uarter  of  the 
transportation  was  stolen. 

The  stockholders  of  the  road  were  paying  an  expensive 

'Testimony,  Rice  cases,  Interstate  Commerce  Coounission,  Nos.  61-60,  1887, 
p.  144. 

'Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  687,  676,  680.  Rice  cases,  Nos.  61-60, 1887,  pp. 
487-88.  For  similar  preferences  to  the  palace  cattle-car  companies,  see  report 
on  "Meat  Products,**  United  States  Senate,  1890,  p.  18. 
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BtafE  of  inspectorB  to  detect  attempts  of  shippers  to  put  more  in 
their  ears  than  they  paid  for,  but  these  shippers  paid  for  three 
car-loads  and  shipped  from  four  to  six  regularly,  and  were 
never  called  to  account.  This  ^^  blind-billing/'  the  Oommiflsion 
said,  was  ^^  specially  oppressive.''  It  was  done  by  the  roads 
in  violation  of  their  own  rule.  It  had  been  mutually  agreed 
among  them,  and  given  out  to  the  public,  ^Hhat  tank-cars 
shall  be  taken  at  actual  weight."  * 

When  Bice  was  trying  to  get  the  roads  to  allow  him  to  use 
tank-cars,  he  asked  how  the  charge  on  them  was  oalcolated. 
Of  those  that  answered  none  answered  right  None  of  them 
gave  him  the  slightest  intimation  that  there  was  any  Bach 
practice  as  '^  blind-billing."  On  the  contrary,  they  assored  him 
he  would  have  to  pay  for  every  pound  he  shipped.  The  M]s> 
souri  Pacific  replied  with  a  ^^  statement  not  warranted  by 
the  facts,"  as  the  Commission  softly  put  it  They  said  they 
charged  for  the  ^^  actual  weight,"  while,  as  the  Oomauasion 
shows,  they  made  shipments  ^^  r^ardless  of  quantity."  Hioe 
asked  the  Kewport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad 
for  tank-car  rates.  ^^  A  tank-car  is  supposed  to  weigh  (cany) 
20,000  pounds ;  if  it  weighs  more,  then  we  will  chai^  for  it" 
At  the  same  time  the  agent  wrote  Bice  this,  he  was  hauling 
cars  contwiing  35,000  pounds  ^^with  no  additional  charge." 
'^  If  this  statement  was  made  in  good  faith,"  the  CommisBion 
says,  ^^  it  is  diflScult  to  account  for  it,  and  it  is  not  accounted 
for."  "  Had  he  (Bice)  provided  himself  with  cars  for  tank 
shipment,  and  been  charged  as  he  was  told  he  would  be,  the 
discrimination  against  him  would  have  put  success  in  the 
traffic  out  of  the  question." 

When  they  wanted  to  turn  some  new  screw  in  freight  rates 
against  Bice,  the  railroad  officials  would  whip  themselves 
around  the  stump  by  printing  a  new  tariff  sheet  on  a  type- 
writer, and  tacking  it,  perhaps,  as  one  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Oommission  said,  on  some  back  door  in  their  offlces. 
This  they  called  '^  publishing  "  their  rates,  as  required  by  the 

>  Ric«  CMM,  Not.  61-SO,  1887,  p.  477. 
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Interstate  Oommerce  law.  To  Bice,  asking  for  tank-car  rates, 
thej  wonld  Bend  this  printed  sheet,  showing  that  if  he  shipped 
by  tank-car  he  must  pay  for  every  pound,  and  they  held  him 
off  with  this  printed,  official,  and  apparently  authentic  tariff, 
though  shipping  44,000  for  20,000  pounds  for  the  trust.  This 
was  done  after  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  went  into  force.' 
One  of  these  roads  assured  Rice  that  its  rates  had  been 
fixed  '^by  the  special  authority  of  the  National  Railway  Oom- 
missioners."  The  fact  was, as  the  Oom mission  declares:  ''The 
Commission  never  investigated  coal-oil  rates,  or  gave  special 
aathority  for  their  renewal ;  it  never  sanctioned  any  difference 
in  the  rates  as  between  tank-car  and  barrel  shipments,  and 
had  never,  up  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  had  its  attention  called 
to  them  in  any  way." ' 

The  representative  of  the  combination  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  ''  We  pay 
for  exactly  what  is  put  in  the  tanks,"  *  he  testified.  ''  In  fact, 
this  was  never  done,"  says  the  Commission.*  Even  the  rail- 
road officials,  who  could  go  any  length  in  ''blind-billing"' for 
him,  conld  not  "  go  it  blind  "  on  the  witness-stand  to  the  ex- 
tent of  supporting  such  a  statement.  "  Our  price  per  tank-car 
was  not  based  on  any  capacity  or  weight ;  they  have  been 
made  simply  per  tank-car."  * 
"  What,  generally,  is  the  object  of  false  billing  ?" 
'^  I  suppose  to  beat  the  railroad  company."  * 
In  defence  of  the  discrimination  against  the  barrel  shippers, 
a  great  deal  has  been  made  of  danger  from  fire,  damage  to 
cars  from  leakage,  and  trouble  of  handling  in  the  case  of 
barrel  shipments,  but  the  best  expert  opinion  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  could  get  went  against  all  these 
plausible  pretences.^  The  manager  of  the  tank  line  on  the 
Pennsylvania  roads  showed  that  the  risks  were  least  when  the 
transportation  was  in  barrels.  Another  reason  given  for  the 
lower  rates  on   tanks  was  that  they  returned  loaded  with 

>  Trusts,  Congress,  1S88,  pp.  676,  679-87.  *  Same,  p.  688. 

*  Rioe  cases,  Noe.  51-60,  1887,  p.  47.  *  Trusts,  (Congress,  1888,  p.  676. 

*  Rice  cases,  Nos.  01-60,  1887,  pp.  108-9.         *  Same,  p.  120.    ^  See  ch.  iL 
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turpentine  and  cotton-seed  oil  from  the  Sonth ;  bnt^  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shows,  this  traffic  was  taken 
at  rates  so  astonishingly  low  that  it  was  of  little  profit;'  and 
the  commissioner  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship 
Association  informed  the  Commission  that  the  retam  freight 
business  in  cotton  alone,  brought  back  by  the  box-oars,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  freight,  was  worth  more  than  these  back- 
loads  of  turpentine  in  the  tank-cars.'  It  was,  consequently, 
the  box-car  in  which  barrel  shipments  were  made,  and  not 
the  tanks,  on  which  the  railroad  men  should  have  given  a 
better  rate,  according  to  their  own  reasoning.  Turpentine 
and  cotton-seed  oil  are  worth  three  or  four  times  more  than 
kerosene,  and  it  costs  no  more,  no  less,  to  haul  one  than  the 
other;  but  the  railroads  would  carry  the  cotton-seed  oil  and 
turpentine  for  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  rate  they  charged 
for  kerosene.  The  Commission  could  not  understand  why 
the  rates  given  by  the  roads  on  these  back-loads  of  turpentine 
and  cotton  -  seed  oil  were  so  low.  ^<  This  charge,  for  some 
reason  not  satisfactorily  explained  to  the  Commission,  is  made 
astonishingly  low  when  compared  with  the  charge  made  upon 
petroleum,  although  the  cotton-seed  oil  is  much  the  more  val- 
uable article."* 

Tlie  newspapers  of  the  South  have  contained  many  items 
of  news  indicating  that  the  men  who  have  made  the  oil 
markets  theirs  have  similarly  appropriated  the  best  of  the 
turpentine  trade,  but  nothing  is  known  through  adjudicated 
testimony.  The  trustees  of  oil  have  always  denied  that  there 
was  any  connection  between  them  and  the  Cotton-seed  Oil 
Trust,  although  the  latter  shipped  its  product  in  the  oil  trust's 
cars.  The  reasons,  therefore,  for  the  "extraordinarily  low" 
rates  made  on  the  turpentine  and  cotton -seed  oil  shipped 
North  in  its  tank-cars  must  remain,  until  further  develop- 
ments, where  the  Commission  leaves  it — ''  not  satisfactorily 
explained."  The  railroads  said  they  made  the  rates  low  for 
tanks  because  of  the  enticing  prospects  of  these  back -loads, 

1  Tnists,  Congress,  1888,  p.  674.        *  Rice  cases,  Nos.  61-60,  1887,  p.  480. 
»  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  674. 
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in  which  there  was  no  profit  to  speak  of ;  but  they  extended 
these  special  rates  to  points  from  which  there  was  no  snch 
back- loading.'  Rice  saw  how  the  cost  of  sending  his  oil 
Sontb  conid  be  rednced  by  bringing  back-loads  of  turpentine 
at  these  ^^  astonishingly  low  "  rates.  He  found  there  was  still 
tarpentine  ip  the  South  he  could  buy;  but  the  railroads 
would  not  so  much  as  answer  his  application  for  rates. 

"  They  absolutely  refused." 

^^  Was  this  refusal  since  the  Interstate  Commerce  decision 
in  your  case  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  since  that  decision."  * 

It  might  have  been  thought  this  would  have  been  enough — 
hauling  the  tank  itself  free ;  furnishing  the  flat-cars  free  for 
many  tanks ;  carrying  free  a  quarter  to  a  half,  '^  or  more." 
Bat  there  was  more  than  this.  The  railroads  paid  the  combi- 
nation for  putting  its  tank-cars  on  their  lines.  For  every  mile 
these  cars  were  hauled,  loaded  or  empty,  the  roads  paid  it 
a  mileage  varying  from  f  to  1^  cents.  This  mileage  was  of 
itself  a  handsome  revenue,  enough  to  pay  a  profit  of  6  per 
cent,  on  its  investment  in  the  cars.  But  when  Rice  asked 
what  the  railroads  would  charge  him  for  hauling  back  his 
empty  tank-cars,  he  was  not  told  that  he  would  be  paid  for 
their  use,  as  others  were.  He  was  told  that  he  would  be 
charged  '^  generally  a  cent  and  a  half  a  mile,"  or,  ^'  we  make 
the  usual  mileage  charge  on  return  of  empty  tanks."  ^^  This 
kst  statement,"  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  say, 
"  was  not  warranted  by  the  facts." '  The  vessel  which  contains 
the  oil  of  the  combination  "  receives  a  hire  coming  and  going," 
Mr.  Rice's  lawyer  said  before  the  Committee  of  Congress  on 
Commerce ;  "  that  which  contains  Rice's  oil  pays  a  tax."  When 
Rice  tried  to  sell  his  oil  on  the  Pacific  coast  he  found  that  if 
he  shipped  in  tank-cars  he  would  have  to  pay  $95  to  bring 
the  empty  car  back,  which  others  got  back  free. 

The  representative  of  the  oil  combination  was  questioned 
about  all  this  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

>  TruBto,  Congress,  188S,  pp.  581-88.  *  Same,  pp.  646-47. 

*  Same,  pp.  668-86. 
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^^  Are  you  allowed  mileage  on  tank-cars  f 

"No,  sir." 

"  Neither  way  ?" 

"  Neither  way."  * 

But  the  railroad  officials  again  could  not "  blind-bill"  him  as 
far  as  this.    Asked  what  mileage  they  paid  him,  they  replied: 

"  Three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  mile."* 

When  the  freight  agents  who  did  these  queer  things  at 
the  expense  of  their  employers — i.e.y  their  proper  employers, 
the  stockholders — were  put  on  the  stand  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  explain,  they  cut  a  sorry  figure. 
"  It  was  an  oversight,"  '^  a  mistake,"  said  one.  Another  oonld 
only  ring  confused  changes  on  "  I  think  it  is  an  error.  ...  I 
cannot  tell  why  that  is  so. ...  It  is  simply  an  error.  ...  I  can- 
not  tell."'  There  were  never  any  errors,  suppositions,  over- 
sights for  Bice.*  Beferring  to  this,  the  Commission  says, 
caustically : 

"  The  remarkable  thing  about  the  matter  is  that  so  many  of 
these  defendants  should  make  the  same  mistake — a  mistake, 
too,  that  it  was  antecedently  so  improbable  any  of  them  would 
make.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific,  the  Newport  News  and  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  the  Illinois  Central  companies  are  all  found  giv- 
ing out  the  same  erroneous  information,  and  no  one  of  them 
can  tell  how  or  why  it  happened  to  be  done,  much  less  how 
so  many  could  contemporaneously,  in  dealing  with  the  same 
subject,  fall  into  so  strange  an  error.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too, 
that  it  is  not  a  subordinate  agent  or  servant  who  makes  the 
mistake  in  any  instance,  but  it  is  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 
traffic  department,  and  whose  knowledge  on  the  subject  any 
inquirer  would  have  a  right  to  assume  must  be  accurate.  In 
no  case  is  the  error  excused."  * 

The  cases  in  which  Bice  prosecuted  the  railroads  before 

*  Rice  cases,  Nob.  Sl-SO,  p.  66.  •Same,  p.  111. 
•Same,  pp.  12S-89,  14S-47,  2S9. 

^Same,  p.  109.  Trusts,  Gongress,  188S,  pp.  676-76. 

*  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  688. 
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the  luterstate  Oommeroe  Commission  are  among  the  most 
important  that  have  been  tried  by  the  Commission.  The 
charges  made  by  Rice  were  conclosively  proved,  except  as  to 
Bome  minor  roads  and  circumstances.  The  Commission  de- 
clared the  rates  that  were  charged  him  to  be  illegal  and  unjust, 
and  a  discrimination  that  must  be  stopped.  It  ordered  the 
roads  to  discontinue  using  their  power  as  common  carriers  to 
carry  Rice's  property  into  the  possession  of  a  rival.  ^'  The  con- 
clnsion  is  irresistible  that  the  rate  sheets  were  not  consider- 
ately made  with  a  view  to  relative  justice."  ' 

The  facts  of  these  discriminations  —  ^^  unjust,"  ^411egal," 
and  **  abhorrent " — are  on  the  records  as  judicially  and  finally 
determined.  But  one  of  the  combination  said  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  at  Harrisburg,  as  reported  in  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot^  February  19,  1891 : 

"  I  say  to  you  all,  in  good  faith,  that  since  the  passage  of  the  Interstate 
Oommeroe  law,  and  the  introdaction  of  that  system,  we  have  never  taken 
a  rebate.  I  mean  we  have  taken  no  advantage  over  what  any  other  ship- 
per can  get  I  make  the  statement  broadly,  and  I  chaUenge  the  statement 
to  the  very  utmost,  and  will  pay  the  expenses  of  any  litigation  undertaken 
to  try  it- 

When  it  was  found  that  this  practice  of  charging  the  pre- 
ferred shipper  for  only  20,000  pounds  when  it  shipped  25,000, 
80,000,  40,000,  or  44,000,  was  going  to  be  investigated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  there  were  intellects 
ready  to  meet  the  emergency.  A  pot  of  paint  and  a  paint- 
brush furnished  the  shield  of  righteousness.  Each  car  being 
known  by  its  number,  and  only  by  its  number,  all  the  old 
numbers  of  the  3000  tank-cars  of  the  oil  trust  were  painted 
out,  and  new  numbers  painted  on.  Whether  its  mighty  men 
left  their  luxurious  palaces  in  New  York,  and  stole  about  in 
person  after  dark,  each  with  paint-pot  and  brush,  or  whether 
they  asked  employ^  to  do  such  work,  the  evidence  does  not 
state.  The  device  was  simple,  but  it  did.  Bice  was  suing  for 
his  rights  to  use  the  highways  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  through 

1  Trusts,  Congress,  ISSS,  p.  6S9. 
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the  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  who  had  found  the  matter 
of  Bufficient  importance  to  use  his  official  power  to  inatitate 
suits  in  quo-warraTUo  against  two  railroads.  It  was  neoeasaiy 
that  evidence  should  be  forthcoming  in  these  suits  to  proye 
what  his  rate  was  in  comparison  with  the  others.  The  only  way 
this  could  be  done  was  by  comparing  the  actual  size  of  the 
cars  with  the  size  given  in  the  freight  bills,  or  manifests.  The 
cars  are  known  in  the  bills  only  by  their  numbers,  and  without 
its  number  no  car  could  be  identified.  The  report  of  Con- 
gress reprints  the  following  from  the  testimony  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  trust  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com* 
mission : 

^^  Has  there  recently  been  any  general  change  in  the  nnm- 
bering  of  the  cars  ?" 

'^  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  quite  a  general  renumbering,  re- 
painting, and  overhauling." 

^^  When  did  that  change  take  place  1" 

^'  I  think  it  was  commenced  some  time  in  July ;  it  may  have 
been  later." 

The  result  of  that  renumbering  made  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  identify  any  car  as  connected  with  any  shipment  made 
before  that  time.  The  cars  were  there,  looking  as  fresh  and 
innocent  as  good  men  who  have  donned  robes  of  spotless 
white  earned  by  the  payment  of  generous  pew-rent.  The 
cars  showed  even  to  the  unassisted  eye,  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  said,  how  much  larger  they  were  than  was 
pretended.  There  were  still  the  accounts  of  the  railroads, 
showing  that  these  cars  had  been  '^  blind-billed  "  as  containing 
only  20,000  pounds,  but  the  cars  mentioned  in  the  manifests 
could  no  longer  be  identified  with  the  cars  on  the  tracks. 
The  sin  of  "  blind-billing "  was  washed  out  in  paint.  Rice 
went  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  his  com- 
plaint in  this  case  in  July.  Immediately  the  repainting  and 
renumbering  took  place.  ^'It  was  commenced  some  time  in 
July ;  it  may  have  been  later." ' 

>  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  698-99.    Testimony,  Rice  cases,  Nos.  61-60, 1887, 
p.  28. 
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In  Buch  cases  time  is  money,  and  more.  ^'Seest  thon  a 
man  diligent  in  bnsiness,  he  shall  stand  before  kings.  He 
shall  not  stand  before  mean  men." 

The  members  of  this  combination  have  many  thousand 
tank-cars  engaged  in  carrying  their  oil,  and  some  of  them 
have  another  kind  of  tank-car  travelling  abont  the  country. 
Under  the  head  of  the  "  Gospel  Car  "  the  Daily  Statesman^  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  printed  the  following  article,  Sanday,  De- 
cember 18, 1891:  "The  Oospbl  Car. — The  mission  car  'Evan- 
gel' arrived  yesterday,  and  was  side-tracked  on  the  peniten- 
tiary switch.  A  song  service  attracted  many  people  daring  the 
morning.  There  will  be  services  at  10.80  this  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  at  8  o'clock,  a  Sunday-school  will  be  organ- 
ized. This  will  be  the  first  Snndaynschool  ever  organized  from 
the  gospel  car,  which  has  been  on  the  road  since  last  spring. 
The  '  Evangel '  is  sixty  feet  in  length,  ten  feet  wide,  and  seats 
nearly  one  hundred  people.  It  is  the  generous  gift  of  " — sev- 
eral New  York  millionaires,  the  most  important  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  oil  trust — ".  .  .  to  the  American  Baptist  Publi- 
cation Society.  The  reverend  gentleman  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  *  Evangel,'"  the  Statesman  continued,  "will  visit  the 
smaller  towns  along  the  railway,  and  conduct  evangelistic 
meetings  in  the  car."  One  of  these  cars  was  in  Chicago  early 
in  1898,  and  was  admiringly  described  by  the  Chicago  press. 
Though  corporations  have  no  sonls  they  are  ready  to  help  save 
the  souls  of  others,  for  the  railroads  give  these  cars  free  haul- 
ing, and  the  messages  and  the  packages  of  its  occupants  are 
franked  by  the  telegraph  and  express  companies.  The  con- 
tents of  this  tank-car  are  distributed  by  its  donors  to  the  peo- 
ple without  money  and  without  price.  It  is  conceivable  that 
by  making  it  so  "cheap"  and  by  multiplying  the  "Evangel" 
into  an  evangelical  tank  line  of  thousands  of  cars,  the  donors 
might  drive  the  churches,  which  have  no  tank-cars,  out  of  the 
business,  as  they  have  done  the  tankless  refiners,  and  ulti- 
mately add  to  their  monoply  of  the  Light  of  the  World  that 
of  the  Light  of  the  other  World. 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  family  co-operation  at  Marietta 
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does  not  need  to  be  described.  Its  head  told  Congress  that  if 
he  had  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  same  freight  as  othsn 
he  could  have  ran  his  refinery  to  its  fall  capacity,  and  ooidd 
have  increased  his  works  largely. 

^^  Are  not  yoar  expenses  less  than  theirs  P' 

^^  Yesy  sir. .  . .  I  am  running  very  moderately  now.  •  •  •  One- 
third  to  one-half  generally." ' 

^^  I  am  virtually  ruined/'  he  says  still  latto  in  a  statement  of 
his  condition  in  a  circular  to  the  public,  urging  them  to  peti- 
tion Congress  to  make  the  imperfect  Interstate  Commerce  law 
operative.  He  is  virtually  rained,  though  he  has  w<m  hii 
cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that 
Federal  tribunal  has  ordered  the  roads  to  give  him  his  rights 
on  the  highways;  but  it  has  been  a  barren  victory.  His  cir- 
cular is  entitled  ^^  My  Experience  Very  Briefly  Told."  Its 
opening  sentences  give  us  in  a  phrase  the  secret  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  Bice's  story,  and  dignify  his  appeal  to  the  public 
They  show  how  thoroughly  adversity  had  driven  home  into 
this  plain  man's  mind  a  great  civic  truth  which  his  fellow- 
citizens  have  not  yet  learned,  probably  because  they  have  not 
yet  had  adversity  enough.  His  solitary  and  fruitless,  although 
successful,  struggle  taught  him  that  the  citizens  of  industry 
can  no  more  maintain  their  rights  acting  singly  than  the  citi- 
zens of  government.  He  had  learned  that  "competition," 
"supply  and  demand,"  "eternal  laws  of  trade,"  were  catch- 
words as  impotent  in  the  markets  to  give  individuals  their 
rights,  if  unassociated,  as  the  incantations  of  royalty  and  loyalty, 
and  law  and  order,  to  save  people  from  their  king  until  they 
made  themselves  a  People.  Persons  fail;  only  a  People  can 
get  and  keep  freedom.  This  Bice  had  begun  to  learn  from 
his  failure  to  enforce  single-handed  rights  which  all  the  courts 
declared  were  his,  but  which  no  court  could  secure.  In  his 
card  to  the  people,  he  said :  "  I  am  fighting  for  my  rights  and 
for  my  existence  (which  happens  to  be  in  the  interest  of  all) 
single-handed  and  alone,  at  my  own  expense  and  time  lost.  .  .  . 

>  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p  C22. 
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I  am  here  ...  to  do  what  I  can  to  get  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  amended  at  this  present  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress, 
to  core  existing  evils,  and  all  I  ask  is  that  yon  will  take  hold 
and  assist  me  bj  yonr  signature  and  approval  to  the  enclosed 
petition.  Yon  are  subject  to  the  same  influences,  and  now  is 
yoor  time,  my  fellow-countrymen,  to  come  forward  and  assist 
a  little  to  stop  this  nefarious  work." 

'^  Id  the  interest  of  all."  This  is  exactly  the  relation  which 
the  struggle  of  this  common  citizen  bears  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. The  investigation  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1879;* 
the  removal  by  the  United  States  Court  of  the  railroad  re- 
oeiver  who  agreed  to  pay  the  oil  trust  $25  out  of  every  $35 
freight  collected  from  Bice ; '  the  refund  ordered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio  from  a  pipe-line  company  which  had 
charged  Rice  15  cents  extra  on  every  barrel  he  shipped  to  pay 
it  to  his  competitors ;  *  the  successful  prosecution,  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  Ohio  before  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  rail- 
roads discriminating  against  Bice ;  ^  the  cases  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  from  its  beginning  till  now, 
involving  hundreds  of  railroads,  and  decided,  so  far  as  it  did 
decide,  on  almost  every  point  in  Bice's  favor;*  the  dismption, 
ae  f ar  as  forms  go,  of  the  oil  trust  in  Ohio  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  ousting  corporations  from  the  right  to  be- 
come members  of  such  combinations  and  to  pool  their  earnings 
therein;*  the  investigation  of  the  oil  trust  by  Congress  in  1888 
and  1889,  devoted  in  large  part  to  the  various  aspects  of  Bice's 
experience — these  are  some  only  of  the  public  functions  which 
had  to  be  invoked  in  the  ineffectual  attempt  to  protect  this 
one  man  on  the  high-road  and  in  his  livelihood,  and  they  show 
how  little  his  was  merely  a  ^^  private  affair." 

>  See  p.  205.  *Seep.  20S. 

'Bnmdred,  et  al.  v$.  Rice,  dedded  NoTember  1,  1892,  49  Ohio  Stote  ReporU. 
«8eep.  219. 

*  For  the  dedsiom  in  these  Rice  cases  see  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Report,  Tol.  I,  p.  608 ;  same,  p.  722 ;  toI.  il,  p.  889 ;  toL  iii.,  p.  186 ;  vol.  ir.,  p.  228 ; 
Tol  T.,  p.  198,  and  same,  p.  660. 

*  The  Sute  of  Ohio  ex  reL  David  K.  Watson,  Attomej-General,  vs.  The  SUndard 
Oil  Company,  N.  E.  Reporter^  vol.  xxi.,  p.  279 ;  49  Ohio  Stote  Reports,  p.  817. 
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When  the  amendmeut  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law 
before  Congress  in  1889,  eminent  counsel  were  employed  by 
Rice  to  explain  the  defects  of  the  law  to  the  committeeSi  and 
petitions  to  Congress  through  his  instrumentality  were  circu- 
lated all  over  the  country,  and  numerously  signed.  Though 
a  poor  man,  who  could  ill  afford  it,  he  gave  time  and  money 
and  attention,  frequently  spending  weeks  at  Washington,  dis- 
cussing the  subject  with  members,  and  presenting  petitions. 
The  act  was  amended  in  partial  accordance  with  these  peti- 
tions and  recommendations. 

To  obtain  the  elementary  right  of  a  stockholder,  never 
withheld  in  the  course  of  ordinary  business  —  to  vote  and 
receive  dividends  on  stock  in  the  oil  trust  which  the  trufi- 
tees  had  sold  and  he  had  bought  in  the  open  market — Kice 
had  to  sue  through  all  the  New  York  courts  from  1888  to 
1892.  The  Court  of  Appeals  decided  that  there  had  been 
no  lawful  reason  for  the  denial  of  his  rights,  and  ordered 
that  they  be  accorded  him.  This  was  another  barren  vic- 
tory. The  trust  had  meanwhile  ostensibly  been  dissolved; 
but  the  dissolution  has  every  appearance  of  being  like  that 
of  its  progenitor,  the  South  Improvement  Company,  a  disso- 
lution "in  name"  only;  not  in  reality.  In  place  of  the  old 
trust  certificates  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
new  certificates  have  been  issued  which  were  selling  in  the 
spring  of  1894  at  about  the  same  quotation  as  the  former 
ones. 

In  this  case  the  trust  asked  the  New  York  courts  to  deny  Rice 
his  rights  because  he  had  in  other  matters,  and  as  to  other 
parties,  appealed  to  other  courts.  His  other  suits  had  been 
against  the  railroads,  not  against  the  oil  combination.  He 
acted  on  the  defensive,  and  went  into  court  only  to  save  him- 
self from  commercial  strangulation.  In  all  of  them  that  went 
to  trial  he  was  successful,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions. 
He  was  so  successful  that  even  the  judges  who  heard  his  case 
and  decided  in  his  favor  were  moved  to  outbursts  of  unaf- 
fected indignation  on  the  bench.  The  only  result  aimed  at  or 
procured  was  tliat  the  courts  decreed  that  these  common  car- 
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riere  must  in  the  f nture  give  this  citizen  his  legal  rights  on 
the  railways ;  not  that  he  mast  have  the  same  rates  as  his  op- 
ponent, but  only  that  the  difference  in  their  favor  shall  not 
be  "excessive,"  "illegal,"  "nnjast." 

Becanse  of  this  attempt  to  secure  the  fair  use  of  the  high- 
ways side  by  side  with  it,  the  trust  pleaded  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  that  his  appeal  to  courts  as  a  shipper  was 
a  reason  why  the  courts  should  withhold  his  rights  as  a  stock- 
holder. 

In  making  this  plea  the  trustees  described  themselves  as 
having  been  for  years  persecuted  by  the  independent  of  Ma- 
rietta, and  moistened  the  dry  pages  of  their  legal  pleadings 
with  appeals  for  the  sympathy  of  the  courts  and  the  public. 
He  has  "diligently  and  persistently  sought  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  "  our  "  methods  of  business  and  private  affairs ;" 
^^  be  has  used  efforts  to  injure "  our  "  business " ;  "  he  is  at- 
tempting to  harass,  injure,  and  annoy"  us;  "he  has  ever 
since  .  .  .  1876,  when  he  first  engaged  in  business, .  .  .  main, 
tained  a  hostile  attitude,  and  been  engaged  in  hostile  trans- 
actions and  proceedings  against "  us, . . .  "  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
juring" us  and  our  "  business  " ;  he  "  has  been  uninterruptedly 
prosecuting  ...  a  series  of  litigations  ...  in  the  courts,  as  well 
as  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  before 
an  investigating  committee  of  Congress  ...  for  the  purpose 
of  harassing  and  annoying"  us.'  And  when  in  1891  Kice 
was  appealing  to  the  Attorney-General  of  New  York  to 
bring  suit  in  the  name  of  the  State  against  the  oil  combi- 
nation in  New  York,  like  that  which  had  been  successf  ally 
brought  in  Ohio,  he  was  pablicly  stigmatized  in  court  as  a 
"  black-mailer  "  because  he  had  once  named  a  price  at  which 
be  was  willing  to  sell  his  refinery  and  quit.  So  the  citi- 
zens of  Nashville  were  called  black-mailers  for  competing, 
and  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  for  bringing  a  criminal  conspiracy 
to  justice. 

>  Rice  V8.  Standard  Oil  Trust    New  York  Court  of  Appeals  —  Otoe  on  Appeal. 
1888. 
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It  is  this  dancing  attendance  npon  State  legidatoreB,  oourti^ 
attorney-generals.  Congress,  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Oom- 
mission,  as  shown  in  this  recital,  which  the  modem  AmerieaD 
business  man  must  add  to  Thrift,  Indnstry,  and  Sobriety  as  a 
condition  of  soryivaL 


CHAPTER  XVm 
OBDINABT  ST7PPLT  AND  DSMAHD 

^  Do  I  nnderstaDd  yon  that  they  have  not  sought  in  any 
way  to  make  the  operations  of  refineries  ontside  the  trust  so 
unprofitable  that  parties  would  either  come  into  the  trust  or 
have  to  abandon  the  business — ^has  anything  of  that  sort  been 
doneP 

^^  They  have  not ;  no,  sir,  they  have  not,"  was  the  triple 
negative  of  the  president 

'^  They  "  (the  trustees)  ^^  have  lived  on  good  terms  with  what 
I  may  call  their  competitors  ?" 

^^  They  have ;  and  have  to-day  very  pleasant  relations  with 
those  gentlemen." 

^^  So  far  as  you  know,"  he  was  asked,  '^  the  product  of  the 
crude  oil  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  refined  oil  has 
been  absolutely  left  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, has  it  not  f" 

"It  has."* 

In  the  winter  of  1878  a  young  farmer  living  among  the 
blue  hills  of  Wyoming,  in  western  New  York,  where  he  had 
been  bom  and  bred,  was  asked  by  a  stranger  from  Eoch- 
ester  to  help  him  in  a  search  for  oil  lands.  The  old-fash- 
ioned  quiet  of  the  little  community  was  agitated  by  the 
hope  that  the  milk  and  honey  of  their  valleys  might  be  re- 
placed by  a  more  precious  flow.  The  stranger  and  his  son 
were  prosperous  oil  refiners,  but  a  little  cloud,  about  the  size 
of  a  "trustee's"  hand,  had  crept  into  their  sunshine.  As 
they  set  about  drilling  a  well  on  some  "  likely-looking  "  land 

^TetttmoDj,  Trusts,  New  York,  1888,  pp.  886-87. 
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they  had  leased,  the  stranger  told  the  farmer  why  he  was  so 
anxions  to  strike  oil  for  his  own  exclasive  use.  The  reader  is 
better  prepared  to  understand  his  explanation  than  the  then 
inexperienced  agriculturist  to  whom  he  gave  his  confidenoe. 
It  had  begun  to  be  difficult  for  him  to  get  a  full  and  regnlar 
supply  of  the  crude  petroleum  for  his  works.  There  were 
restrictions,  he  said,  about  the  shipments.*  What  that  meant 
the  young  farmer  was  to  learn  for  himself. 

There  was  no  oil  in  Wyoming,  and  the  refiner  went  back 
to  Bochester,  and,  as  so  many  others  have  done,  sold  the  con- 
trol of  his  works,  the  Vacuum,  to  the  ^'successful  men'' 
of  the  combination,  and  stepped  silently  into  the  minority 
place.  His  Wyoming  friend,  Charles  B.  Matthews,  had  con- 
tinued in  his  service,  and  when  the  Vacuum  was  sold  he  and 
two  other  of  its  employes  made  up  their  minds  to  go  into 
the  business  of  refining  in  Buffalo  on  their  own  aocoant 
They  were  under  no  obligations  or  contract  to  remain,  and 
did  not  suppose  themselves  to  have  been  sold  along  with  the 
concern.  They  were  capable  men,  and  showed  great  business 
sense  in  their  arrangements.  Buffalo,  by  its  connections  by 
rail  and  the  lake  with  the  market,  and  its  nearness  to  the  oil 
supply,  was  a  much  better  situation  than  Bocbester  or  Cleve- 
land. An  independent  refining  company  —  the  Atlas — was 
then  constructing  an  independent  pipe  line  from  the  oil  re- 
gions to  Buffalo.  "  This  made  Buffalo  the  best  point  for  es- 
tablishing refining  industries  in  the  country,  with  its  canal 
and  lake  transportation  for  the  products  of  the  factory,  and 
with  a  pipe  line,  in  the  hands  of  independents,  from  the  crude 
oil  wells  to  the  city,"  said  the  Buffalo  Express.  Matthews 
had  by  this  time  had  several  years'  experience  in  the  business. 
Of  the  two  with  him,  Albert  was  a  laborer,  who  had  worked 
his  way  up  in  the  Vacuum  refinery  until  he  could  run  the 
stills,  and  had  learned  how  to  make  oil.     He  and  his  thrifty 

*  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  vf.  Everest  et  al.  Court  of  Ojer  and  Ter- 
miner, Erie  County,  February,  1886,  court  stenographer's  report  This  item  is 
omitted  in  the  transcript  of  evidence  furnished  by  the  oil  trust  to  the  Committee 
of  Congress  investigating  trusts  in  1888.    Sec  TrudU,  Congress,  1888,  p.  801. 
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wife  bad  saved  a  few  thousand  dollai-s.  He  was  ambitious. 
He  had  learned  at  school  and  in  the  army  and  at  Fonrth-o& 
Jnly  celebrations  that  America  is  a  free  country  for  all,  and 
that  there  are  no  classes  here,  and  that  any  workman  may 
go  to  the  top.  Farmer  Matthews  had  fed  his  boyhood  with 
stories  of  country  boys  who  had  gone  to  the  city  and  matured 
into  business  magnates.  He  and  Albert  pooled  their  visions 
and  their  savings,  borrowed  some  money,  and  went  to  work. 
As  for  competition,  though  they  knew  it  was  close,  they  were 
not  afraid  but  that  they  coald  hold  their  own  in  a  fair  fight, 
and  of  anything  but  a  fair  fight  they  never  dreamed. 

"How  are  you  going  to  get  your  crude  oil?"  Albert  and 
Matthews  were  asked  when  they  went  to  tell  their  employer 
what  they  were  going  to  do. 

"  From  the  Atlas  pipe  line." 

"  You  will  wake  up  some  day  and  find  that  there  is  no  At- 
las Oil  Company. 

"  We  have  ways,"  he  continued,  "  of  making  money  you 
know  nothing  about,"  using,  singularly  enough,  the  phraseol- 
ogy employed  by  a  greater  man  in  the  interview  with  another 
would-be  competitor.' 

"  As  gentlemen,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  I  respect  you,  but  as 
to  the  Buffalo  Lubricating  Oil  Company  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  injure  or  destroy  it."  * 

Afterwards  Albert  alone  was  sent  for.  "  Don't  you  think 
it  would  be  better  for  you  to  leave  these  men,  and  have 
$20,000  deposited  to  your  wife's  credit  than  go  with  these 
parties?" 

"  I  went  out  with  them  in  good  faith,  and  I  propose  to  stay." 

"  It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  with  the  Buffalo 
institution  at  the  furthest.  We  will  crush  them  out,  and  you 
will  lose  what  little  you  have  got." 

Albert  was  shown  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  cost  of 
making  oil  and  its  selling  price,  proving  that  there  was  no 
money  in  oil.*     The  record  of  dividends  was  produced  in 

>  See  p.  62.  *  Testimony,  Trusts,  Ck)ngres8,  1888,  pp.  814, 882,  883. 

*Saine»  p.  815. 
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court  afterwards.  It  showed  that  jnst  before  this — Janiiiiy 
18y  1881 — a  dividend  of  50  per  cent,  had  been  paid  in  one 
month.'  Dividends  of  $300,000  had  been  paid  in  1881  on 
the  capital  of  $100,000.  '<No  wonder  they  did  not  want 
competition,"  said  the  New  York  World. 

These  negotiations  had  been  with  the  son.  Albert  not 
yielding  to  this  pressure,  and  pnshing  ahead  with  the  oon- 
Btmction  of  the  rival  stills,  the  father,  who  was  in  Califor- 
nia, came  back.  At  his  request  Albert  again  intermpted  the 
work  on  the  new  refinery,  which  he  alone  of  the  partners 
could  direct,  and  came  from  Bufhlo  to  Bochester  for  an 
interview. 

^^  You  have  made  a  grand  mistake,"  said  his  old  employer, 
'^  by  going  ont  with  those  fellows. .  .  •  The  company  will  not 
last  long. . . .  The  result  will  be,  if  you  stay  with  them,  yon 
will  lose  all  you  have  got  in  it.  • . .  We  are  going  to  commence 
suits  against  thorn.  We  will  not  only  sue  them,  but  serve  an 
injunction  on  them  and  stop  their  work.  The  result  of  it  is 
that  when  these  suits  commence,  if  yon  are  in  it,  yon  will  be 
responsible,  and  you  have  got  a  little  money,  and  yon  will 
lose  it  all. ...  If  you  come  back  and  work  with  us  everything 
will  be  all  right,  and  we  will  make  everything  satisfactory  to 
you." 

^^  If  I  leave  them  it  will  leave  them  in  bad  shape,"  Albert 
urged. 

^<That  is  jnst  exactly  what  I  want  to  do,"*  his  former 
employer  replied. 

Albert  began  to  weaken.  ^^I  had,"  he  afterwards  told  in 
conrt, .  • .  ^^  about  $6000  altogether,  or  a  little  more.  They 
had  reason  to  know  that  I  had  some  property  there."  *  This 
was  all  he  had  to  show  for  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and  it 
began  to  look  as  if  it  were  fading  away  under  these  reiter- 
ated threats  and  warnings,  which  went  on  from  March  to 
June.  Albert  gave  way.  He  went  to  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Trnes- 
dale,  of  Bochester.    ^^  We  have  come,"  said  his  former  em- 

*  Court  8t«Dognipber*0  Report,  p.  1186. 

*  TettinKNij,  Traits,  CongreM,  18S8,  p.  816.  *Stme»  p.  818. 
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ployer,  who  accompanied  bim, ''  to  see  what  disposition  can 
be  made  of  Al's  property." 

^^  Tbej  are  going  to  bast  the  company  np,"  said  Albert  to 
his  lawyer,  when  asked  why  he  was  going  back  to  the  Yac- 
nnm  Company.  ^^  I  am  an  indorser  on  one  of  its  notes,  and 
if  I  do  not  come  back  with  the  Yacunm,  what  property  and 
money  I  have  will  be  taken  away  from  me." 

The  lawyer  was  pressed  to  tell  how  Albert  conld  get  ont 
of  his  arrangement  with  his  company.  They  conld  not  get 
along  withont  him,  and  were  not  likely  to  discharge  him. 

'^  If  they  won't  release  him  or  bay  him  oat,  the  only  other 
way,"  said  the  lawyer,  '^  is  to  leave  them,  and  take  the  conse- 
qnences.  If  he  has  entered  into  a  contract  and  violated  it,  I 
presnme  there  will  be  a  liability  for  damages  as  well  as  for 
the  debts." 

^I  think  there  is  other  ways  for  Albert  to  get  ont  of  it," 
said  the  representative  of  the  Yacaum  method  in  commerce 
and  morals. 

« I  see  no  way  except  to  back  oat  or  sell  out ;  no  other  hon- 
orable way,"  persisted  the  lawyer. 

'^Suppose  he  should  arrange  the  machinery  so  it  would 
boat  np  or  smash  np,  what  would  the  consequences  be  2" 

^^If  negligently,  carelessly,  not  purposely  done,  he  woald  be 
only  civilly  liable  for  damages  caused  by  his  negligence ;  but  if 
it  was  wilfully  done,  there  would  be  a  further  criminal  liabil- 
ity for  malicious  injury  to  the  property  of  the  company." 

^^  Ton  wouldn't  want  me,  would  you,"  said  the  poor  man  to 
hiB  late  employer  and  friend,  "  to  do  anything  to  lay  myself 
liable  f 

^'  You  have  been  police  justice,"  said  the  Yacuum  man  to 
the  lawyer,  '^  and  have  had  some  experience  in  criminal  law. 
I  would  like  to  have  you  look  up  the  law  carefully  on  that 
point,  and  we  will  see  you  again."'  Or,  in  effect:  '^See 
about  how  much  crime  we  can  commit,"  District  Attorney 
Quinby  paraphrased  it  afterwards  to  the  jury. 

■Teitimonj,  Traits,  Oongr^tt,  18SS,  pp.  817,  S7M4. 
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In  a  day  or  so  the  two  managers  of  tbe  Yacnnm — father 
and  son — came  back  again  with  Albert. 

^'  Have  yon  looked  up  that  matter,  Mr.  Truesdale  t"  aaked 
they. 

"  Yes,  I  have  looked  it  up." 

"  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?" 

'^My  impression  has  not  changed.  Such  a  course  would 
involve  him  in  a  criminal  liability  if  he  did  it  on  purpose. 
Everybody  who  advised  or  counselled  him  in  such  a  couFBe 
would  be  equally  liable  with  him.  The  consequences,  if  you 
follow  that  course,  would  be  that  you  would  get  into  State's 
prison.  If  he  is  an  honest  man  he  won't  think  of  taking  any 
such  action  as  that.  I  advise  him  to  keep  out  of  any  such 
thing." 

'^  Such  things  will  have  to  be  found  out  before  they  can  be 
punished,"  was  the  Yacuum  reply.  ^'  They  will  have  to  find 
him  before  they  can  do  anything  to  him.  We  will  take  care 
of  him."  '^  Having  in  mind,"  said  District  Attorney  Qninby 
to  the  jury,  ^^  what  happened  afterwards — that  they  should 
spirit  him  away." 

"  The  suggestion  is  altogether  wrong,"  persisted  the  lawyer. 
"  The  action  would  certainly  be  very  hazardous  as  well  as 
wrong." 

On  leaving,  the  elder  of  the  two,  evidently  persisting  in  hih 
plan,  said  to  the  lawyer,  "  If  you  want  to  communicate  with 
Albert,  you  can  do  so  through  C.  M."  * — his  son. 

These  men  were  too  careless  to  note  that  the  lawyer  they 
were  talking  to  was  not  their  lawyer,  but  Albert's.  When 
they  were  brought  to  trial  for  the  crime  that  followed,  and 
Albert,  repentant,  told  the  truth,  the  lawyer  was  free  to  testify 
against  them.  "  I  am  entirely  willing,"  said  Albert  in  court, 
^'  that  Mr.  George  Truesdale  shall  state  what  took  place.  I 
withdraw  any  legal  objections  I  might  have." 

The  accident  which  has  let  us  see  how  the  employes  of  a 
trust  coolly  debated  with  lawyers  the  policy  of  blowing  up  a 

>  Testimony,  Trusts,  Coogress,  1888,  pp.  818,  878. 
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competitor's  works,  is  one  of  the  few  glimpses  the  American 
pnblic  will  ever  get  into  the  relations  of  great  legal  lights  and 
law-reformers  with  the  mighty  capitalists  who  wreck  railroads 
and  execute  wholesale  corruption  of  courts,  legislatures,  and 
trnstees,  and  evade  and  transgress  the  laws  with  the  sure  march 
of  those  who  know  that  indictments  and  bail-bonds  and  verdicts 
of  "  guilty ''  and  the  penitentiary  are  only  for  men  not  rich 
enough  to  plan  crime  "  by  advice  of  counsel."  When  such 
men  went  marauding  through  the  treasury  of  a  great  railroad 
and  the  courts  of  an  Empire  State,  we  saw  the  greatest  of 
law-reformers,  with  a  host  of  legal  luminaries,  picketing  and 
scouting  for  them.  Every  sound  in  nature  is  phonographed 
somewhere,  as  its  waves  strike,  and  Judgment  Day  will  be  rich 
with  the  revelations  from  these  invisible  rolls  of  the  confiden- 
tial conversations  between  'trustees"  and  counsel,  who  are 
not  honorable  lawyers  as  Oeorge  Truesdale  was,  prostituting 
their  functions  as  '^  officers  of  courts"  into  those  of  officers  of 
crime. 

All  these  trips  from  Buffalo  to  Bochester  for  these  inter- 
views made  bad  breaks  in  the  construction  of  the  works  of 
the  new  company  at  Buffalo.  The  partners,  who  were  wholly 
dependent  upon  Albert's  knowledge  and  experience  for  the 
building  of  the  refinery,  and  running  it  when  built,  were 
mystified  and  alarmed.  Time  and  again  he  ran  away  witliont 
a  word  to  them,  and  all  work  would  stop  until  he  came  back. 
When  he  was  on  hand  his  task  did  not  prosper  as  if  his  heart 
were  still  in  it.  When  one  of  the  three  stills  of  the  refin- 
ery had  been  set  up  ready  for  use,  and  before  any  oil  was 
run,  Albert  went  up  to  Bochester  again.  At  this  rendezvous 
the  sinister  suggestion  of  ^'  doing  something "  was  repeated. 
^^  You  go  back  to  Buffalo  and  construct  the  pipes  and  stills  so 
that  they  cannot  make  good  oil,  and  then  if  you  would  give 
them  a  little  scare  .  .  .  they  not  knowing  anything  about  the 
business  .  .  .  you  know  how  to  do  it"  Swearing  he  would 
not  consent,  but  already  succumbing  to  this  temptation,  as 
he  had  given  way  to  the  threat  of  ruin,  he  replied  as  before: 
<^I  don't  propose  to  do  anything  to  make  myself  criminally 
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liable." '  At  their  suggestion  he  took  a  man  they  sent  lU 
through  the  new  works,  showing  him  how  the  stills  had  been 
constructed,  how  the  oil  was  to  be  made,  and  all  the  details 
of  the  refinery.* 

The  day  came  at  last — long  expected,  delayed  by  theee  un- 
accountable absences — when  the  members  of  the  new  com- 
pany were  to  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  their  enterprise 
set  going.  The  one  still  that  was  ready  was  filled  with  cmde 
oil.  The  morning  of  the  start  Albert  weighted  down  the 
safety-valve  with  heavy  iron,  and  packed  it  with  plaster  of 
Paris.  '^  Fire  this  still,"  he  said  to  his  fireman,  ^^  as  heavy 
as  you  possibly  can."  The  fireman  did  as  he  was  ordered. 
During  the  forenoon  Albert  came  to  him.  ^'  Damn  it !"  he 
said, "  you  ain't  firing  this  still  half.  Fire  this  still !  I  want 
you  to  fire  this  still  I  You  ain't  got  no  fire  under  it!"  He 
took  the  shovel  himself  and  threw  some  coal  in,  although 
there  was,  as  the  fireman  expressed  it, "  an  inordinary  fire." 
The  fire-box  grew  cherry  red.* 

Albert  knew  well  enough  what  the  next  chapter  in  the 
history  of  his  associates  was  likely  to  be.  He  had  carried  a 
dark-lantern  into  the  still-room  one  day  when  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Vacuum.  "  I  was  badly  burned  by  the  explo- 
sion," he  testified  before  the  coroner's  jury  investigating  the 
explosion  in  Rochester,  in  1887.  There  were  four  explosions 
in  the  Yacnum  works  while  he  was  there.  In  the  second, 
four  men  were  burned.  As  one  of  them  ran  to  get  water, 
with  bis  clothes  burning,  he  set  fire  to  the  gas  coming  out  of 
the  sewer.  Flames  flashed  all  about  him.  ''  There's  hell  all 
around !"  he  exclaimed.  The  third  explosion  came  from  an 
overheated  condensing -pipe,  and  destroyed  one  of  the  build- 
ings. The  fourth  burned  up  three  tanks.  Bemembering  all 
this,  he  now  took  himself  off  to  the  grounds  of  the  Atlas 
Company,  out  of  barm's  reach.  The  brickwork  about  the  still 
cracked  apart  with  the  heat. 

But  the  ^^ smash-up  or  something"  had  not  been  thoroughly 

I  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  820.  *  See  p.  64. 

'TrusU,  Congress,  1888,  p.  854. 
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arrauged.  Despite  the  heavy  weight  and  the  packing  of 
plaster,  the  safety-valve  lifted  itself  under  the  nnusaal  press- 
ure, and  was  a  safety-valve  yet.  It  was  blown  open,  and  a 
large  mass  of  vapor  rose  and  spread.  This  was  the  real  acci- 
dent: that  the  safety-valve  broke  loose  instead  of  keeping 
the  gases  in  to  explode,  as  had  been  planned.  The  spreading 
vapor  was  not  steam,  as  that  had  not  been  admitted  to  the 
still,  bat  the  gas  of  distilling  petroleum,  as  inflammable  as  gun- 
powder. There  was  danger  still,  as  great  almost  as  that  of 
explosion.  A  spark  of  fire,  and  it  would  have  wrapped  all 
within  its  reach  in  flames.  The  boiler  flres  were  but  twenty 
feet  distant ;  not  far  from  them  the  distilled  oil  was  being 
gathered  in  the  ^'  tail-house " ;  near  the  tail-house  stood  the 
tanks  of  crude  oil,  hundreds  of  barrels  of  the  fuel  that  con- 
flagration loves — the  kind  of  fuel  the  cooks  use  who,  begin- 
ning with  kerosene  for  kindling,  make  the  whole  house  into  a 
stove,  and  cook  themselves  and  the  family  with  the  breakfast. 

The  kindly  wind  of  a  June  day  carried  the  cloud  of  gas 
away  from  the  flre  until  it  passed  out  of  sight.  The  unsus- 
pecting, inexperienced  men,  whose  lives  and  property  had 
been  at  the  mercy  of  explosion,  knew  nothing  of  their  peril 
until  years  afterwards.  The  worst  they  knew  then  was  that 
the  ^^  batch ''  of  200  barrels  of  petroleum  was  spoiled,  and  that 
Albert,  the  only  practical  man  among  them,  was  gone,  leaving 
them  crippled  for  a  year.  They  waited  for  him,  but  he  did 
not  come.  They  looked  for  him,  but  could  not  find  him. 
Matthews  went  to  the  depot  night  after  night,  sometimes 
at  midnight,  or  later,  to  watch  the  trains,  but  Albert  never 
came. 

^^What  would  be  the  consequences}"  Albert  was  asked 
afterwards  in  court,  when  he  was  telling  about  ^'  the  pretty 
heavy  fires "  he  had  made  under  the  still — ^'  what  would  be 
the  consequences  in  case  too  hot  fires  were  applied,  and  the 
gas  should  blow  off  the  pipes  and  become  ignited  i" 

^  The  consequences  would  be  that,  if  ignited,  there  would 
be  a  fire." ' 

*  Truits,  Congress,  1888,  p.  826. 
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An  Afisociated  Press  despatch  from  Louisville,  EentDcky, 
June  30, 1890,  describing  an  explosion  in  an  oil  refinery  there, 
and  the  ^^five  acres  of  fire"  that  followed,  reprodaces  for  us 
the  picture  which  it  had  been  planned  to  paint  at  Ba&lo  as 
part  of  the  panorama  of  '^  the  ordinary  rales  of  supply  and 
demand."  A  tank-car  had  been  opened  to  run  some  oil  out 
As  the  workmen  lifted  the  cap  from  the  manhead  of  the  tank 
a  cloud  of  gas  poured  forth.  It  had  been  generated  simply 
by  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  without  the  aid  of  an  ^inor- 
dinary "  hot  fire.  The  men  jumped  and  ran.  Before  they 
had  taken  a  dozen  steps  the  vapor,  spreading  over  the  ground 
and  moving  with  the  wind,  had  reached  one  of  the  sheds  near 
by  in  which  there  was  a  fire.  There  was  a  fiash.  The  men 
were  bathed  in  a  lake  of  fire.  They  ran  with  the  flames 
streaming  from  them.  At  the  infirmary  their  bodies  were 
found  to  be  charred  in  spots,  literally  roasted  alive,  and  the 
flesh  dropped  off  as  their  clothing  was  removed.  Three  men 
died  and  several  were  injured. 

Several  years  after  the  Buffalo  explosion,  when  those  con- 
victed for  their  part  in  it  were  fighting  for  stay  of  proceed- 
ings, new  trial,  anything  to  escape  sentence,  and  were  trying 
by  every  means  in  their  power  to  impress  upon  the  public  the 
altogether  innocent  character  of  the  little  incident  at  the  works 
of  their  rival,  something  happened  at  their  own  works — the 
Vacuum  in  Rochester — which  gave  the  people  an  appalling 
sense  of  the  terrors  of  the  new  school  of  supply  and  demand. 
Naphtha  is  one  of  the  by-products  of  petroleum  distillation, 
and  is  used  by  the  gas  companies  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
greased  air  they  furnish  under  the  name  of  gas.  The  Vacuum 
Company  were  selling  their  naphtha  to  the  Rochester  Gas 
Company.  It  was  delivered  to  the  gas  company  through  a 
pipe  line.  On  the  afternoon  of  December  21,  1887,  there  was 
an  explosion  on  Piatt  Street,  Rochester,  tearing  away  the  pave- 
ment, shattering  the  basement  of  a  building,  and  filling  the  air 
with  missiles.  In  a  few  seconds  another  explosion  occurred 
a  short  distance  away,  making  a  hole  in  the  street  several  feet 
in  diameter,  from  which  came  large  volumes  of  smoke  and 
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flame.  A  third  and  fourth  ^^boBt-np"  rapidly  followed,  and 
then  a  fifth,  in  the  Clinton  Flonring  Mill,  tearing  away  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  bnilding,  blowing  off  the  roof  and 
upper  storiee  of  the  Jefferson  Mill  adjoining,  and  shattering 
the  Washington  Mill.  The  Jefferson  and  Clinton  and  Wash- 
ington mills  were  burned  to  the  ground.  People  were  killed 
by  flying  debris,  burned  to  death,  smashed  by  falling  walls, 
crippled  by  jumping  from  the  upper  stories  of  factories  and 
mills  on  fire.  ^^  There  is  probably  no  chemical  product,"  says 
Professor  Joy,  of  Columbia  College,  ^^  which  has  occasioned 
the  loss  of  so  many  lives  and  the  destruction  of  so  much  prop- 
erty as  naphtha. . . .  From  its  highly  explosive  and  inflamma- 
ble nature  it  has  proved  little  better  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
people  than  so  much  gunpowder." 

'^  The  counsel  for  the  defence,"  said  District  Attorney  Quin- 
by,  in  summing  up  the  case  before  the  jury,  'laughed  at  the 
idea  of  Matthews  and  his  associates  coming  to  Buffalo  with  a 
little  money  to  compete.  I  congratulate  him  that  instead  of  de- 
fending for  conspiracy  he  is  not  here  to-day  pleading  for  the  de- 
fendants' lives.  If  a  person  had  been  killed,  and  it  had  been 
under  the  advice  and  instniction  of  his  clients,  he  would  have 
been  differently  situated  from  what  he  is  to-day.  How  well  yon 
men  may  be  thankful  that  the  gases  from  this  still  did  not  flow 
down  and,  becoming  ignited,  explode  and  kill  the  fireman !  Yon 
ought  to  get  down  on  your  knees  and  thank  your  God  that 
Providence  prevented  any  such  terrible  thing  as  that  for  you." 

After  the  ^^ bust-up"  had  been  planned,  and  before  it  was 
done,  one  of  the  Vacuum  managers  went  to  New  York,  where 
the  ^  trustees  "  for  whom  he  was  managing  the  company  were. 
After  the  "  bust-up  "  Albert  heard  by  telegram  from  New 
York,  as  had  been  arranged,  and  went  to  meet  his  old  em- 
ployer. "  What  do  you  say  to  going  down  to  Boston  ?"  he 
was  asked  on  his  arrival.  Later  a  man  came  in  and  was  in- 
troduced by  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  trustees  who  pur- 
chased and  directed  the  Vacuum.  On  leaving,  this  '^  trustee  " 
said  :  "  I  will  see  you  again  if  you  do  not  go  to  Boston."  He 
thus  showed  that  he  knew  of  the  plan  that  Albert  should  be 
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taken  away,  and  that  they  sboald  go  to  BoBton.  The  man- 
ager of  the  Yacaum  now  gave  the  world  a  genuine  illostratioii 
of  the  harmony  of  labor  and  capital.  He  couldn't  let  Albert 
oat  of  his  sight.  They  went  to  Boston  on  the  Fall  Biver 
boat.  The  representative  of  a  hnndred  millions  took  the 
laborer  into  his  own  state-room,  and  at  Boston  carried  him 
into  the  splendors  of  Young's  Hotel,  where  he  regiaterod, 
naniing  himself  ^^  and  friend,"  and  they  shared  one  bedroom. 
They  went  to  church  together,  and  to  Nantasket  Beach,  his 
friend  introdncing  Albert  to  those  whom  they  met  under  a& 
assumed  name.  ^'  You  don't  want  to  be  known  here,"  he 
said,  ^^  and  I  will  introduce  you  by  the  name  of  Milner." 

'^  That  is  the  name  I  was  known  by  while  I  was  there.'' 

'^  Albert  has  nothing  to  fear,"  said  District  Attorney  Quin- 
by  on  his  trial.  '^  He  had  never  been  in  Boston  before  in 
his  life.  He  bad  no  acquaintance  there.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  be  registered  ^  and  friend '  at  the  hotel. 
There  was  no  reason,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  he 
should  be  introduced  under  a  fictitious  name,  except  that 
bis  employer  had  been  schooled  in  the  wonderful  university 
known  as"  the  oil  combination.  In  Boston,  on  a  Monday, 
on  the  Common,  within  sight  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  his  former  employer  made  a  contract 
with  Albert  to  pay  him  $1500  a  year  for  doing  nothing  ex- 
cept staying  away  from  Buffalo. 

^^  You  won't  have  much  to  do,  and  you  can  stay  here  in  Bos- 
ton, and  keep  away  from  those  fellows,  and  we  will  protect 
you." 

^^  Who's  going  to  make  up  if  those  fellows  come  on  and  sue 
me  for  damages  ?  Who  will  make  up  this  loss  that  I  have 
been  going  to  by  sacrificing  my  property  ?" 

'^  Leave  that  to  me ;  I  will  fix  that  all  right.  You  do  just 
as  I  tell  you,  and  you  will  come  out  all  right.  .  .  .  Gk> 
wherever  you  like,  stop  where  you  like,  and  we  will  pay  all 
your  expenses  while  you  are  here."  * 

*  Truiti,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  821-22. 
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Albert  loafed  aboat  Boston  several  weeks^  eometimeB  help- 
ing to  roll  a  barrel  of  oil  in  the  Yacaum's  store.  When  he 
wanted  money  he  asked  for  it  and  got  it.  He  had  once  been 
a  bard  drinker.  Destrnction  was  as  carelessly  invited  npon 
the  floal  of  a  poor  brother  as  upon  the  lives  and  property  of 
oompetitorB.  He  hung  around  Boston  and  Bochester  nearly 
a  year.  Then  his  old  employer,  who  was  in  California,  sent 
for  him  to  come  there  to  help  in  a  frnit  cannery,  his  salary 
Bontinaing  as  before.  From  the  moment  he  deserted  his 
partners,  as  Jadge  Edward  Hatch,  the  connsel  for  Matthews, 
stated  in  the  civil  suit  for  damages  in  this  conspiracy,  Albert 
^  never  earned  enough  to  cover  the  end  of  your  knife-blade 
with  salt  at  your  dinner.  But  they  pay  him,  in  salary  and 
bonne,  over  $4000.  Why  ?  To  get  him  away,  and  to  stifle 
lawful,  legitimate,  and  honest  competition  ;  to  stifle  that  which 
brings  into  every  poor  man's  home  an  article  of  necessity 
at  a  cheaper  rate."  He  stayed  in  California  a  few  months, 
and,  finally,  sickened  of  the  disgraceful  part  he  was  playing, 
tamed  at  bay,  and  gave  notice  that  he  was  going  to  leave. 
^'  This  is  kind  of  sudden,"  the  agent  of  his  employers  replied, 
bat  said  he  would  write  to  the  principal  director  in  New  York 
ind  advise  that  he  release  him.  ^^You  will  give  me  time, 
won't  you !  You  know  it  takes  a  couple  of  weeks  or  longer 
to  do  business  from  here  to  New  York."  Albert  waited,  and 
in  time  the  word  came  from  New  York.  ^^  I  have  heard  from 
these  parties,  and  they  are  willing  to  release  you." ' 

Albert,  who  had  put  himself  into  the  extraordinary  position 
in  which  he  was  on  the  repeated  pledges  of  the  tempters  that 
they  would  make  it  ^^all  right"  with  him,  and  protect  him 
from  loss  and  harm,  found  that  he  had  put  his  ^^  trust  in 
princes."  When  he  came  to  settle  he  expected  that  those  for 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  honor,  his  property,  and  his  career 
would  make  him  some  compensation.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion how  much  they  ought  to  make  up  to  him,  he  named 
15000  or  $10,000,  which  was  certainly  little  enough,  in  view 

>  Trusto,  CoDgreiss,  1888,  pp.  824-26. 
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of  the  fact  that  the  business  he  had  sacrificed  to  them  was  on« 
in  which,  as  the  Yacuom's  career  showed,  $100  shares  came  to 
be  worth  $2666  each.  Bat  the  representative  of  the  trost 
declared  he  could  not  think  of  snch  a  thing,  and  in  fall  of  all 
obligations  gave  him  nothing  bnt  the  balance  doe  of  the  wages 
agreed  on.  Then  he  asked  Albert  to  hold  himself  still  f  m^ 
ther  at  their  service.  As  they  parted,  he  said :  '^  Now  we  have 
settled  np;  now  we  are  good  friends. . . .  If  anything  ever  comes 
up  in  this  matter  I  would  like  to  have  yon  stand  by  as. . . .  We 
will  see  that  yon  are  paid  all  right,  and  give  yon  $25  a  day 
while  we  need  your  services."  Albert  replied  that  be  did  not 
feel  under  any  obligations  to  the  oil  combination.  '^  I  do  not 
know  as  my  interest  lays  that  way.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  do 
anything  to  benefit  them ;  they  have  injured  me  all  that  they 
can ;  they  have  switched  me  all  around,  all  over  the  country ; 
they  have  got  me  out  of  employ,  not  given  me  anything  todo^ 
which  I  sought  to  have  them  do.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
used  me  right,  and  I  have  sacrificed  considerable  money  by 
this  transaction,  and  you  have  always  promised  that  it  would 
be  made  good,  and  you  have  not  done  so."  ' 

1  Trust!,  Gongreis,  1888,  pp.  825-26. 
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Matthews  knew  nothing  and  suspected  nothing  about  the 
worst  part  of  the  plot  against  him  until  Albert's  lawyer,  Mr. 
Tmesdale,  nearly  four  years  later,  was  called  upon  to  testify 
in  the  suit  Matthews  brought  for  damages  against  the  Yao- 
uum  people.  This  suit  was  to  recover  from  them  for  having 
enticed  Albert  away,  and  having  persecuted  Matthews  with 
false  and  malicious  suits ;  but  Truesdale's  evidence  at  once 
revealed  that  there  had  been  a  deeper  damnation  still  in  the 
conspiracy  against  him.  Mr.  Matthews,  one  day  on  the  street 
in  Buffalo,  ran  across  Albert,  who  had  just  come  back  from 
California. 

"  No  man  ever  used  another  meaner  than  I  have  you,"  said 
the  now  repentant  man  to  him,  volunteering  all  the  informa- 
tion he  had,  and  agreeing  to  testify  if  called  on.  This  reve- 
lation made  the  farmer- refiner  a  reformer.  This  was  the 
public's  business.  If  such  things  could  be  plotted  and  done 
with  impunity  by  one  man  against  another,  there  was  an  end 
forthwith  of  every  liberty  the  republic  boasted.  Especially 
menacing  was  such  a  conspiracy  when  concerted  by  the  rich 
fanatic  of  business  against  the  poorer  citizen  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  disputing  the  claim  that  a  great  market  was  a 
private  preserve,  and  that  the  right  to  trade  in  it  is  a  privilege 
which  "  belongs  to  us."  *  Matthews  could  have  used  hiB  dis- 
covery as  an  irresistible  weapon  to  force  his  enemy  to  hiB 
knees,  but  he  laid  his  evidence  before  the  district  attorney. 
This  oflBcial  presented  it  to  the  grand-jury,  which  found  that 

'  See  ch.  xxxL 
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the  facts  warranted  indictments.  When  the  first  indictment 
was  quashed  on  technical  grounds  a  second  grand-jnry,  siftiiig 
the  facts,  agreed  with  the  first  that  the  accused  should  be  held 
to  answer  in  the  criminal  courts.  This  was  six  years  after  the 
crime.  The  five  persons  indicted  were  the  two  former  ownen 
of  the  Vacuum,  now  the  resident  managers  of  it  for  the  oom- 
bination,  and  the  three  members  of  the  oil  trust,  as  the  combi- 
nation then  called  itself,  who  had  bought  the  Vacuum  for  il, 
and  had  been  elected  by  the  trustees  directors  to  manage  it 
for  them,  and  had  so  managed  it  even  to  the  most  picajuna 
details.  The  case  caught  the  ears  of  the  world,  not  because 
crime  was  charged  against  men  who  had  dazzled  even  the 
gold -filmed  eyes  of  their  epoch  by  the  meteor -like  flash  of 
their  flight  from  poverty  into  a  larger  share  of  "  property  ^ — 
the  property  of  others — than  any  other  group  of  millionaires 
had  assimilated  in  an  equal  period ;  not  for  Uiat,  but  because 
the  charges  of  crime  against  these  quickest-richest  men  were 
to  be  brought  to  trial.  Members  of  the  combination  had  been 
often  accused;  they  had  been  indicted.  This  was  the  first 
time,  as  District  Attorney  Qninby  said  in  his  speech  to  the 
jury,  that  they  had  found  a  citizen  honest  enough  and  bravo 
enough  to  stand  up  against  them — the  only  one.  "  There  is 
no  man,"  he  said,  '^  so  respected  to-day  in  BufiEalo  as  he  for  the 
method  he  has  used  to  bring  these  men  to  justice."  He  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  alone  what  the  united  producers  of  the  oil 
regions  failed  to  do,  although  their  resources  were  infinitely 
greater.  The  people  of  the  entire  oil  country  failed  utterly 
to  do  so  much  as  get  the  members  of  the  oil  combination, 
when  indicted  for  conspiracy  in  1879,  to  come  into  court  to 
be  tried.  All  its  principal  men  were  indicted — the  president, 
the  vice-president,  the  secretary,  the  cashier,  and  others.  They 
could  not  even  be  got  to  give  bail.  One  of  them  had  said 
when  the  indictments  were  found,  that  the  case  would  never 
be  tried,  and  it  never  has  been.  The  Governor  would  not 
move  to  have  those  of  the  accused  who  were  non  -  residents 
extradited,  as  he  would  have  done,  does  daily,  in  the  case  of 
poor  men,  and  the  courts  so  tangled  up  the  questions  of  pro- 
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eednie  that  the  people  withdrew,  and  left  the  indictments,  as 
thej  remain  to  this  day,  on  file  in  the  Clarion  County  conrt, 
twinging  like  the  body  of  some  martyr  on  a  road-side  gibbet 
in  the  pagan  days,  polluting  the  air  and  mocking  justice.' 

That  the  trust  was  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  rallying  all  its  resources  to  save  itself,  was  apparent 
from  the  formidable  display  with  which  it  appeared  in  the 
court- room.  Present  with  the  five  defendants,  as  if  also  on 
trial — ^a  solid  phalanx — were  its  president,  the  vice-president, 
the  manager  of  its  pipe-line  system,  the  principal  representa- 
tives of  the  trust  in  Buffalo,  tod  many  others.  Their  regular 
attorney  of  New  York  was  present  with  two  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Buffalo.  Besides  these  there  was  a  distinguished 
man  from  Rochester,  reputed  the  ablest  lawyer  in  western 
New  York,  whose  voice  is  often  heard  in  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington.  He  had  two  important  members  of  the  Boch- 
eater  bar  as  assistants,  one  of  them  in  the  summing  up  un- 
mercifully scored  by  the  District  Attorney  for  fixing  wit- 
nesses; and,  not  least,  a  well-known  United  States  District 
Attorney,  who  made  the  convention  speeches  by  which  a 
diatinguished  citizen  of  Buffalo  was  nominated,  successively 
and  successfully,  for  Sheriff,  Mayor,  Governor,  and  President. 
The  defendants  come  here,  said  the  people's  attorney,  with 
the  best  legal  talent  the  country  affords,  the  best  the  profes- 
sion can  furnish ;  for  the  trust — ^'  they  are  practically  the  de- 
fendants in  this  action — with  its  great  wealth,  has  the  choice 
of  legal  talent."  Other  eminent  lawyers  were  also  consulted, 
bat  were  not  present.  Never  was  a  weak  defence  made  the 
most  of  with  more  skill  than  these  gentlemen  exhibited  upon 
the  trial.  .  .  .  But  great  as  was  the  ability  of  the  defence, 
Mr.  Greorge  T.  Quinby,  the  District  Attorney,  and  his  assist- 
ant, William  L.  Marcy,  proved  a  match  for  them.  Every 
political  and  moneyed  influence  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
was  used  to  mislead  the  District  Attorney,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose.    The  jury  could  see  that  the  complainant,  Cliarles  B. 

1  History,  etc.,  Petroleum   Produoen'  Unions.     Tmsts,  Gongrees,  1888,  ppi 
690-716. 
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Matthews,  did  not  get  the  indietment  to  sell  <  otlierwiie  he 
would  lure  sold  it  out  and  not  hare  insisted  ap  i  trial.  The 
fact  that  the  ease  was  on  trial*  at  a  cost  of  manj  thoiMUidi 
of  dollars  to  the  defendants,  was  condnsiTe  upon  that  point 
An  emissarr,  trying  to  get  3Iatthews  to  call  off  the  Distriek 
Attorney  and  to  hnsh  np  this  criminal  prosecution,  said  the 
oil  tniat  conid  **give  him  anything,  even  to  being  govenHNr  of 
a  Western  territory."  *  "  Ton  will  have  a  chance,'*  Matthews 
told  the  District  Attorney,  '^to  line  the  street  from  your 
house  to  the  City  Hall  with  gold  bricks."  Bnt  this  public 
prosecutor  had  no  price.  He  grasped  the  full  scope  of  tins 
extraordinary  case,  which  involved  not  only  a  crime  against 
persons  and  against  the  people,  but  against  that  true  com- 
merce of  reciprocal  and  equal  service  on  which  alone  the  new 
civilization  of  humanity  can  rest. 

The  room  in  the  Buffalo  court-house,  where  the  case  was 
being  heard,  was  bright  with  the  sunshine  of  a  May  day, 
putting  out  the  shadows  of  indictments  and  verdicts  lurking 
in  comers  and  pigeon-holes.  Although  it  was  a  criminal  case, 
the  on-looker  saw,  strange  as  it  seemed,  that  whatever  strain 
there  was  in  the  situation  appeared  to  be  felt  least  by  the 
accused,  and  most  by  the  public  and  the  jury.  The  nearer 
the  eyes  of  the  on-Iooker  travelled  towards  the  prisoners,  the 
h'ghter  and  brighter  was  the  scene.  Close  to  the  accused  sat 
a  bench  full  of  notables,  evidently  friends  lending  moral  sup- 
port. That  the  bench  was  occupied  by  men  of  importance 
was  evident.  They  were  supported  by  platoons  of  eminent 
counsel  and  detectives.  Only  the  judge  betrayed  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence  of  the  herd  of  millionaires.  The 
whisperings  and  pointings  and  namings  by  one  spectator  to 
another  showed  that  the  people's  curiosity  was  greatly  excited 
by  the  sight  of  the  richest  men  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the 
world,  with  Jittendant  millionaire  esquires  in  or  about  the  dock 
of  a  criminal  court.  On  this  particular  day  the  notables  and 
their  suite  had  come  in  specially  good-humor.     Nods  of  kindly 

'  TcBtimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  942. 
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recognition  went  about  and  smiles  rippled  everywhere  as, 
settled  into  their  seats,  they  listened  to  the  recital  by  the 
witnesses.  It  had  been  as  good  as  a  play  to  hear  the  work- 
ing-man, Albert,  tell  on  the  stand  how  he  had  been  bribed  and 
threatened  with  ruin  until  he  yielded  to  the  suggestion  that 
he  should  ^^bust  up"  the  works  of  his  friends,  partners,  and 
employers,  and  run  away.  There  had  been  nothing  funny  to 
Albert  in  those  threats :  "  "We  will  ruin  you,"  "  We  will  crush 
yen,"  "  You  will  lose  what  little  you  have  got  left."  * 

^^  Then  the  compensation  you  got  was  $300  and  the  pleasure 
of  selling  out  your  friends  ?"  Albert  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
great  lawyers.'  Albert  did  not  smile,  but  ^'  they  seemed  to 
enjoy  hugely,"  reported  the  press,  "  the  idea  that  men  could 
be  bought  so  cheap."  The  eminent  counsel  of  the  prisoners 
took  the  cue  from  their  clients,  and  treated  the  proceedings 
38  a  farce.  When  the  State's  Attorney  was  questioning  his 
witnesses,  they  objected  to  his  questions  with  laughs  and 
sneers  until  he  became  indignant,  and  asked,  with  consider- 
able emphasis,  to  have  the  joke  explained  to  him — a  need 
the  jury  also  felt,  as  their  verdict  showed.  When  the  Boston 
agent  of  the  trust  told  that  his  instructions  from  headquar- 
ters were  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  selling  at  a  loss  to  let 
the  new  competitor  have  the  loss,'  they  all  laughed  again. 

So  all  the  morning  there  had  been  fine  sport  in  the  court- 
room, and  the  good-humor  had  risen  higher  with  every  fresh 
incident  in  the  entertainment  until  Albert's  wife  took  her 
place  in  the  witness-box.  She,  too,  raised  a  laugh,  but  it 
was  not  she  who  laughed.  Serious  enough  she  was  when 
taking  her  place  on  the  witness-stand.  She  had  to  face  these 
gentlemen,  before  whose  hundreds  of  millions  her  husband's 
little  venture  had  withered,  but,  as  she  herself  afterwards  said : 
"  I  wasn't  afraid  of  them,  but  I  was  nervous.  But  as  soon  as 
I  got  talking  I  didn't  care  anything  for  them,  although  they 
all  sat  there  in  front,  in  a  row,  looking  straight  at  me." 

The  wife's  story  to  the  jury  showed  how  such  an  adventure 

>  TrustB,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  814-16.         « Same,  p.  834.         *  Same,  p.  847. 
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appeared  when  looked  at  and  experienced  from  the  woman's 
stand-point — the  home-maker's  and  the  home-keeper's — which 
the  smiling  row  before  her  were  as  little  able  to  grasp  as  the 
participants  in  a  pigeon -shooting  match  to  look  apon  that 
vision  of  flames,  demons,  and  death-dealing  thnnder  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  hapless  birds.  A  bright-faced,  brown- 
ejed,  pleasant-looking  woman,  as  she  took  the  stand  she  looked 
what  she  was — ^an  artisan's  honest  wife.  ^^  My  hnsband,"  she 
said,  ''had  been  employed  in  the  Yacnom  oil  works  at  Roches- 
ter thirteen  or  foarteen  years,  and  we  had  accnmnlated  some 
property — mortgages  and  money  and  real  estate.  We  moved 
to  Buffalo,  April  5,  1881,  where  he  was  superintending  the 
building  of  the  Buffalo  works." '  After  Albert  had  yielded 
to  the  threats  and  the  temptation,  and  had  fixed  the  stills  and 
the  fires  for  an  explosion,  he  fied  without  a  word  to  his  wife 
or  his  associates,  hid,  under  an  assumed  name,  in  Boston,  and 
then  travelled  over  the  continent  for  a  year — from  Boffalo 
to  Boston,  to  Bochester,  to  San  Francisco. 

''When  you  left  Buffalo  did  you  leave  any  word  with 
Matthews  where  you  were  going  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Or  your  wife  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

While  the  wife  was  in  Buffalo  wondering  what  had  become 
of  her  husband,  he  was  in  New  York  with  his  venerable  ex- 
employer,  getting  lessons  like  the  following  in  the  secrets  of 
building  up  a  great  commercial  enterprise ; 

"  The  best  thing  you  can  do,  Albert,"  said  the  latter,  "  is  to 
go  and  write  a  telegram,  and  tell  your  wife  to  go  back  to 
Rochester." 

"  You'd  better  write  it ;  I  am  a  poor  writer,"  said  Albert. 

'*  No,"  he  said ;  '*  I  do  not  want  to  appear  in  this  case  at  all. 
Write  it  so,"  he  continued,  "  that  she  can  move  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  they  can't  attach  her  things."  * 

The  first  word  she  got  from  her  husband  was  this  telegram 

1  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  842. 

*  Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  821. 
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to  move  between  two  days,  and  back  to  Rochester  the  dntif ol 
woman  packed  herself  and  her  things. 

^^  It  was  two  or  three  weeks  before  I  heard  from  him  direct 
or  knew  jnst  where  he  was,"  she  said. 

'^  I  asked  Charles  "—one  of  the  two  managers — ^'  how  Al 
was,  and  he  said  Al  was  all  right." 

"  Wonld  he  tell  yon  where  he  was !"  the  State's  Attorney 
asked. 

''  No,  sir ;  when  I  wrote  to  my  hnsband  I  left  the  direction 
blank,  and  gave  the  letter  to  Charley.  I  got  an  answer  through 
Charley." ' 

For  three  weeks  they  wonld  not  let  her  know  where  her 
hnsband  was.  ^'  Think  of  that,"  said  the  District  Attorney. 
^  She  had  to  go  and  take  her  poor  little  letter  to  her  hnsband, 
ihinkingy  perhaps,  if  he  was  away  from  her  tender  care  he 
might  get  to  drinking,  because  he  does  drink  some ;  bnt  when 
with  bis  wife  they  lived  year  in  and  year  oat  withont  his  tast- 
ing a  drop ;  . .  .  afraid  that  he  might  get  to  drinking,  and  that 
she  could  not  watch  over  him.  ...  It  was  a  cruel  thing  to  do." 

^^  C.  told  me  to  go  to  the  real-estate  agents,"  Albert's  wife 
continued,  ^^and  try  to  sell  our  property  and  get  it  into 
money.  He  made  out  a  list  of  real-estate  agents  from  the 
city  directory.  I  guess  that  is  all  he  did  about  assisting  me 
in  the  sale  of  the  property." 

^'  I  asked  C.  if  my  husband  could  not  come  home  from  Bos- 
ton. I  was  sick.  He  said  '  Yes.'  Al  came  home  and  stayed 
a  week  or  two.  Then  he  went  back  to  Boston.  C.  told  me 
they  did  not  want  the  Buffalo  company  to  know  where  Al 
was."* 

Albert  was  a  man  infirm  under  temptation.  The  employer 
knew,  by  fourteen  years'  acquaintance,  the  weakness  this  man 
had  acquired  in  his  service  in  the  army.  He  gave  him  idleness, 
money,  temptation,  and  an  assumed  name  to  go  to  the  devil 
with,  if  that  agent  of  the  trust  was  to  be  found  in  Boston. 

^^  You  want  to  take  good  care  of  Al,"  said  the  good  old  man 

*  Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  842-48.  *  Same,  pp.  843-44. 
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to  bb  clerk  in  Boston,  *^  and  not  let  him  get  homeBicL  li 
he  wants  any  money*  let  him  haye  if  Albert  trayelled  the 
broad  way  made  smooth  for  him. 

^^  Of  eonrse  I  neyer  went  aronnd  with  him,"  said  the  cMe, 
in  a  deposition  ;  '*  a  porter  that  I  had  was  the  party  that  went 
aronnd  with  him  in  the  evening.  I  wonld  hear  what  wv 
going  on,  and  I  coold  jndge  abont  the  size  of  Al's  head  whsn 
he  came  around  in  the  morning." 

With  all  Albert's  fanlts  he  kept  one  dignity  to  the  end 
which  makes  him  tower  above  his  seducers — the  dignity  of  the 
laborer.  A  life's  discipline  in  daily  toil  had  made  his  whole 
fibre  too  honest  to  enjoy  idleness,  even  at  the  rate  of  $1500 
a  year.  He  was  free  to  come  and  go  amid  the  gaudy  joys  of 
a  great  city,  as  irresponsible  under  the  assumed  name  given 
him  as  if  be  wore  the  ring  of  Gyges.  He  had  money  for  the 
asking,  and  boon  companions.  But  the  habit  of  a  lifetime 
of  honest,  hard  manual  work  was  too  deeply  ingrained  into 
the  very  substance  of  his  nature  for  him  to  become  a  cheap 
American  Faust,  revelling  in  a  pinchbeck  paradise.  This  sim- 
ple son  of  poverty  had  all  his  life  handled  only  real  things, 
and  had  at  every  point  had  the  mind's  native  wantonness  and 
riot  checked  by  the  hard  surface  which  had  calloused  his 
hands,  and  the  outer  air  which  had  cooled  him  as  he  worked. 
His  were  dreams  of  honest  rest  earned  by  honest  work,  and  of 
family  joys.  The  self-indulgence  that  was  revealed  by  the 
"size  of  his  head  in  the  moniing"  was  an  animal  exuberance 
that,  as  the  result  showed,  did  but  stain  the  "rose-mesh  of  his 
flesh,"  and  went  no  deeper.  Albert  could  not  stand  the  idle- 
ness of  his  Boston  life.     He  went  back  to  Rochester. 

"  I  want  something  to  do." 

"  What  brings  you  here  ?"  said  his  employer.    "  Go  back." 

After  hanging  around  the  oflice  in  Boston  a  few  weeks 
longer,  the  workman's  nature  reasserted  itself  again.  He  went 
back  again  to  Rochester.  "  I  want  something  to  do."  "  Wc 
have  not  got  anything  for  you  to  do  just  now,"  he  was  told. 
"You  are  all  right."* 

■  Trustrt,  Congress,  1888,  p.  823. 
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Months  of  idleness  were  interrupted  only  by  odd  jobs,  like 
superintending  the  digging  of  a  ditch  or  the  sinking  of  a  salt- 
well.  Time  and  again,  though  he  was  drawing  his  pay  of 
$125  a  month,  he  went,  as  he  told  the  story  in  court,  to  repeat 
the  plea  for  ^^  something  to  do."  Finally,  the  elder  of  the 
managers,  who  was  in  California,  sent  for  him.  He  was  to  be 
made  ^^an  independent  man,"  the  new  promise  ran,  but  really, 
as  the  sequel  showed,  was,  if  possible,  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
way  of  too  inquisitive  juries  and  prosecuting  attorneys.  The 
wife,  treated  as  a  mere  pawn  in  the  game,  protested  vehe- 
mently. "  I  went  down  to  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  oflBce, 
and  asked  C.  to  give  Al  something  else  to  do.  I  didn't 
want  him  to  go  to  California.  He  said  that  there  was  not 
anything  that  he  knew  that  he  could  do." 

^^  I  don't  want  Al  to  go.  I  won't  go.  Give  him  something 
else  to  do." 

"  I  have  nothing  else."  * 

She  had  to  yield,  and  her  husband  left  her  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia. His  employer  persuaded  Albert  to  buy  a  piece  of 
land  in  California.  ^^  He  seemed  to  be  very  anxious  to  locate 
me  there."  *  Albert  sent  to  his  wife  for  the  money,  but  the 
shrewd  little  woman  sent  only  half.  ^'  I  thought  I  would  let 
him  pay  it  out  of  his  pay."  With  the  same  good  sense  the 
wife  had  not  sold  all  the  property  when  sent  out  alone  among 
the  real-estate  men.  ^'  I  did  not  sell  the  real  estate,"  she  said ; 
^^  I  thought  there  was  too  much  expense." '  She  was  not  with 
her  husband  when  the  rupture  came  in  California.  The  first 
news  the  anxious  wife  had  of  a  change  in  her  husband's 
affairs  was  when  ^^ Charley"  came  to  her,  as  she  was  sitting 
one  summer  evening  on  the  porch  of  a  neighbor's  house,  and 
told  her  "  Al "  had  quit  them.  "  I  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it,"  he  continued ;  "  I  think  he  must  be  crazy  or  some- 
thing." * 

It  was  not  until  his  return  that  she  learned  the  details  of 
the  painful  experience  he  had  been  through.    When  it  was 

1  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  844.  '  Same,  p.  826. 

» Same,  p.  846.  *  Same,  p.  844. 
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Iieard  tbat  Albert,  upon  his  return  from  California,  had  made 
restitntion  as  far  as  be  was  able,  bj  telling  what  he  knew  to 
the  authorities,  to  aid  them  in  bringing  the  principalg  in  tk 
crime  to  justice,  there  was  consternation  in  the  tmst.  One  of 
its  detectives  had  been  captain  of  the  company  Albert  was  in 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  captain  now  presented  himi^ 
before  Albert  as  he  went  to  his  work  in  Corry,  PennBjlvanii, 
where  he  had  gone  after  his  return  from  California,  and  be* 
came  sociable  rapidly.  He  had  great  plans  for  Albert,  and 
came  to  the  house  to  discuss  them  confidentially.  Albert  and 
his  wife  had  been  simple  folks  to  start  with,  bnt  they  had 
learned  a  thing  or  two  by  this  time.  The  captain's  desire  for 
confidential  talk  with  his  old  comrade  was  so  intense  that  it 
would  have  been  rude  in  Albert's  wife  to  thwart  it.  She 
packed  off  her  daughter  on  an  errand,  and  annonnced  that  she 
had  a  call  up  the  street,  and  would  leave  them  to  themselvee; 
but  she  did  not  add,  as  she  might  have  done,  that  daring  her 
absence  she  would  be  represented  by  the  Chief  of  Police, 
whose  appetite  for  confidential  communications  was  as  keen 
as  the  captain's,  but  whose  retiring  disposition  kept  him  in 
the  dark  seclusion  of  an  adjoining  room,  with  his  ear  to  the 
crack  of  the  door. 

"  Wouldn't  Albert  like  to  go  to  Russia  ?•'  the  captain  asked 
his  dear  friend  the  private,  whose  existence  he  had  never  per- 
sonally recognized  when  they  were  so  close  together  during 
the  Civil  War.  *'  If  the  Court  will  allow  me  to  show  by  this 
witness,"  said  the  prosecuting  attorney,  "  that  the  captain 
came  there  as  a  detective  for  the  oil  trust,  and  made  a  propo- 
sition, after  the  indictments  were  found,  to  Albert  to  flee  the 
country,  and  go  with  him  to  Eussia.*'  One  of  the  army  of 
trust  lawyers  was  instantly  on  his  feet  with  "  I  object."  The 
judge  sustained  him,  and  the  testimony  was  shut  out. 

Albert's  wife  kept  close  to  his  side,  and  held  him  steady. 
No,  Albert  did  not  care  to  go  to  Russia.  Advertisements  of 
an  alum-mine  in  Corry  then  began  to  appear  in  newspapers 
where  Albert's  attention  could  be  called  to  them.  By  a  lucky 
chance  the  captain  happened  to  know  the  capitalists  whose 
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bonndlefls  powers  of  enterprise  could  find  full  outlet  only  by 
developing  the  hitherto  unsuspected  resources  of  Corry  for 
supplying  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  alum.  By  a  joyful 
ooinddence,  these  capitalists  wanted  for  superintendent  of 
their  bottomless  alum-mines  just  such  a  man  as  the  captain 
knew  his  dear  Albert  to  be.  Would  Albert  like  to  go  to  Italy 
to  learn  the  true  science  of  alum  manufacture,  and  to  show 
the  effete  monarchies  how  an  American  could  disembowel  the 
earth  of  its  alum  ?  Salary,  $5000  and  expenses.  No,  Albert 
had  no  unslaked  ambition  to  go  to  Italy  as  superintendent 
of  mines  of  alum,  or  green  cheese,  or  any  other  lunar  com- 
modity. 

At  least,  Albert  would  take  a  drink?  That  poor  Albert 
would  do;  and  when  he  failed  to  come  home  at  night  his  wife 
went  up  and  down  the  streets  seeking  him.  ^^A  persistent 
effort  had  been  made  "  by  the  trust,  Mr.  Matthews  testified, 
"  to  get  Albert  out  of  the  country.  I  was  afraid  they  would 
get  him  away,  as  he  might  not  be  used  in  this  case.  Men  had 
been  sent  there  to  get  him  drunk,  and  had  debauched  him." ' 
Honey  was  potent  enough  to  persuade  lawyers  to  make  it  a 
part  of  their  professional  duty  to  help  in  this.  One  of  the 
trust's  lawyers  sat  with  Albert  and  its  detective  in  the  stall  of 
a  cheap  saloon,  and  plied  him  with  liquor  to  get  from  him 
some  letters  of  Matthews'  they  wanted.  ^^  There  they  sat," 
said  the  keeper  of  the  saloon ;  ^^.  .  .  they  got  what  they  called 
for,  probably.  ...  I  couldn't  tell  how  many  drinks  they  got 
into  Albert  on  that  occasion  ;  I  think  they  drank  there."  * 

While  this  courtship  was  in  progress  with  Albert  in  Penn- 
sylvania, wires  were  being  pulled  to  get  him  indicted  in  Kew 
York.  The  grand-jury  of  Rochester  was  asked  to  indict  him 
for  receiving  stolen  property  in  a  watch  trade  he  had  made 
seven  years  before.  This  would  have  ruined  him  as  a  witness 
in  the  forthcoming  criminal  case  against  the  members  of  the 
oil  trust,  but  the  grand -jury  decided  that  there  was  no  evi- 

*  Court  Stenographer's  Report,  p.  2049.  The  last  statement  is  omitted  in  the 
transcript  famished  by  the  trust  for  the  Ck>ngress  Trust  Report  of  1888. 

*  Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  911. 
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denoe  on  which  to  indict.  When  Adam  Cleber,  a  stoUd-lodk- 
ing  German  laborer,  who  worked  in  the  same  plaoe  witli 
Albert  in  Corrj,  took  the  stand  for  the  State  at  the  dote,  in 
eager  excitement  filled  the  court-room.  The  Staters  AttoiiNj 
was  known  to  have  his  darkest  sensation  still  in  icicin. 
What  it  was  he  would  not,  of  course,  disclose  in  advance,  bok 
those  hardly  less  familiar  than  he  with  the  evidence  hinted 
that  the  fertile  genius  of  the  captain,  having  exhausted  iteelf  in 
the  ideas  of  the  trips  to  Russia  and  Italy,  had  fallen  back  upon 
the  genius  of  his  superiors,  and  had  arranged  to  have  Albeit 
go  a-hunting,  and  get  a  ^^  bust-up"  as  much  as  possible  Uke 
the  one  he  had  been  induced  to  attempt  upon  his  emplojen 
and  partners. 

"  Did  the  captain  tell  you  what  he  wanted  yon  to  do  to 
Albert  ?"  Cleber  was  asked. 

"  Yes — "    That  was  as  far  as  Cleber  got 

"  I  object !"  screamed  one  of  the  lawyers. 

^'  I  propose  to  show  that  the  captain  made  a  request  of  this 
witness  in  regard  to  what  he  should  do  to  Albert,  and  what 
he  should  come  and  swear  to  about  Albert,  there  being  no 
truth  in  the  matter  he  wanted  Cleber  to  swear  to,"  the  State's 
Attorney  urged  to  the  Court.  The  judge  took  the  matter 
home  for  consideration  over -night,  and  announced  in  the 
morning  that  he  would  not  admit  the  evidence.  It  was  ac- 
knowledged by  one  of  the  lawyers  for  the  members  of  the 
trust  on  trial  that  he  had  employed  the  captain  to  get  evi- 
dence for  them;  but  the  judge,  instead  of  admitting  Cleber's 
testimony,  and  leaving  the  question  of  its  value  to  be  settled 
by  the  jury,  excluded  it. 

In  his  closing  speech  District  Attorney  Quinby  said: 
"Why,  in  Heaven's  name,  my  friends,  didn't  you  place  the 
captain  on  this  witness-stand  ?  He  would  have  been  a  feast 
for  you  and  a  feast  for  me.  His  ways  have  been  curious  and 
sinuous,  his  methods  have  l>een  peculiar  and  corrupting,  and 
they  did  not  dare  to  put  him  on  the  stand  because  if  they 
did  he  would  have  left  it  to  go  to  prison.  That  is  the  reason. 
They  know  it." 
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The  brave  and  steadfast  woman  told  her  part  of  this  story 
on  the  witness-stand.  Her  home  had  been  broken  np  again 
and  again.  As  she  herself  said  afterwards :  ^^  I  had  to  live 
with  my  carpets  packed,  and  moved  around  like  a  gypsy." 
Her  husband  had  been  tempted  to  commit  a  crime  which 
compelled  him  to  lead  the  life  of  a  fugitive.  He  had  been 
spirited  away  and  secreted ;  she  had  not  been  allowed  to 
know  where  he  was,  and  could  communicate  with  him  only 
through  a  third  person ;  they  had  moved  around,  in  her  ex- 
presfiive  phrase,  until  they  had  moved  into  two  rooms ;  the 
savings  of  fifteen  years'  hard  work  were  all  gone,  and  the  in- 
dependent business,  in  which  her  husband  had  just  got  his 
footing,  swept  away.  He  and  she  faced  the  world  with  no 
other  assets  than  their  child  and  the  palms  of  their  hard- 
working hands. 

*^ell,  it's  taken  all  we  had,"  she  says ;  "  we've  lost  it  all,  but 
I'd  rather  it  would  be  so  than  to  have  the  money  they  have, 
and  go  about  hiding  and  sneaking.  I'd  like  money,  but  not 
so  well  as  that.  When  I  said  to  '  Charley,'  ^  I  shall  have  to 
sell  all  my  furniture' — *0h,  that's  nothing.'  And  when  I 
told  him  it  had  cost  us  $100  to  pay  the  expenses  of  selling 
real  estate — ^  That  isn't  much.'  It  wasn't  much  to  them,  but 
it  was  to  us,  who  had  made  every  dollar  by  hard  work.  Well, 
we'll  have  to  do  without  the  money,  and  just  live  along  by 
honest  work.  We  can  live  that  way.  We  have  had  all  this 
trouble  and  lost  our  money,  and  haven't  made  money  enough 
to  buy  a  calico  dress." 

All  the  good  that  had  come  of  this  loss  of  savings  and 
home  and  honor  had  gone  to  those  at  the  bar  of  justice  and 
their  associates  sitting  in  the  tickled  row  before  her.  On  the 
cross-examination,  which  was  to  crush  the  witness  and  her 
damaging  testimony,  the  distinguished  counsel,  not  content 
with  all  the  suffering  and  loss  already  inflicted  on  this  wife, 
tried  to  humiliate  her  still  further,  but  the  woman's  wit  of 
truth  was  too  much  for  the  lawyer's  wit  of  wile. 

"  Don't  you  recollect,"  the  lawyer  asked,  "  that  you  went  to 
the   house  of  the  manager  of  the  Vacuum,  and   that  you 
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saw  biin  in  the  parlor,  and  that  jon  asked  him  to  take  your 
husband  back? 

^^I  never  asked  him  to  take  my  husband  back.'' 

^^  Then  yon  did  not  ask  him  at  the  time  and  place  I  spokB 
of?" 

^^  I  never  asked  him  anywhere  to  take  him  back." 

^^  Don't  yon  recollect  upon  that  occasion  being  considerablj 
affected,  and  asking  him  to  take  your  iiusband  back,  and  hk 
speaking  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  left  the  company,  which 
he  characterized  as  shameful,  and  that  yon  cried — shed  tears  f 

"  I  never  asked  him  to  take  him  back.  I  recollect  going 
there.  I  recollect  I  felt  bad,  because  I  was  talked  to  so  mnch 
about  it.  I  had  reason  to  feel  bad.  I  am  trying  to  tell  the 
truth  as  near  as  I  can." 

"Then  what  was  the  occasion  of  your  bad  feeling f 

"  It  was  because  I  thought  we  were  going  to  loee  every- 
thing, and  would  not  have  nothing  left.  That  is  what  I 
felt  bad  for — was  shedding  tears  for,  if  I  did.  I  don't  know 
as  I  did." ' 

Then  came  the  laugh.  From  millionaire  to  lesser  million- 
aire went  the  enlarging  laugh.  The  mighty  cortege  of  the 
retained  ex-judges,  famous  constitutional  and  criminal  lawyers, 
detectives,  camp-followers  laughed.  It  was  the  laugh  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  and  it  clinked  and  tinkled  and  rang.  As 
if  every  mouth  were  a  bagful  of  gold,  and  as  if  every  bag 
had  burst,  the  golden  notes  of  mirth  filled  the  air,  and  struck 
tlie  ceiling,  and  rolled  over  the  floor,  rebounded  and  fell  and 
rose  in  mellow  chimes  of  sound,  and  the  golden  rain  dripped 
everywhere.  Millions  on  millions,  tens  of  millions,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  the  coin  of  the  republic,  and  in  every  coin  a 
cackle. 

"  Yes,  they  all  laughed  at  me,"  the  little  woman  told  her 
friends  ;  **  it  looked  like  such  a  great  joke  to  them.  Perhaps  I 
did  not  tell  it  very  well,  but  I  told  the  truth." 

In  closing  the  case  the  State's  Attorney  said  to  the  jury: 

'  Court  Stenographer*a  Report,  pp.  464-65. 
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''  A  sorrow  was  placed  on  that  woman's  heart  that  can  never 
be  removed.  One  of  the  pathetic  things  in  this  case  was  that 
when  this  woman  was  on  the  stand,  telling  her  little  story,  how 
they  were  afraid  they  might  lose  the  few  thousand  dollars  they 
had  saved,  the  $6000  or  $7000  they  had  been  struggling  for 
for  fifteen  years,  these  New  York  gentlemen  with  their  mill- 
ions laughed  in  her  face  at  the  idea  of  her  being  sorry  to  lose 
the  pittance  of  $6000  or  $7000.  It  was  the  only  time  in  the 
cage,  really,  I  felt  that  these  gentlemen  were  outraging  com- 
mon decency."  * 

Some  time  after  the  trial  was  over,  and  sentence  passed  and 
satisfied,  these  men  sent  for  Albert  to  come  to  Bochester.  He 
went  with  witnesses.  There  in  the  office  of  a  leading  lawyer 
he  was  tempted  with  desperate  propositions  to  do  something 
or  say  something  that  would  break  the  force  with  which  these 
disclosures  must  act  on  public  opinion.  ^^They  need  not 
think,"  he  replied,  ^^  that  they  can  get  me  to  make  a  false  oath 
to  let  them  out  of  a  hole.  I  would  not  do  it  for  all  the  com- 
bined wealth  of  the  trust.  When  my  wife  was  on  the  stand 
they  laughed  her  in  the  face  when  she  told  about  losing  all  we 
bad.  Do  you  suppose  any  man  with  a  particle  of  American 
blood  could  have  any  love  for  them  ?  I  think  as  much  of  my 
wife  and  daughter  as  any  of  them  of  theirs,  and  I  will  do 
nothing  to  disgrace  them."  This  hard-working  and  hard-liv- 
ing laborer  and  his  wife  had,  by  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
toil  and  stinting,  saved  $6000.  The  laughers  had  in  the  same 
time  saved  about  $300,000,000,  and  somebody  else  had  done 
all  the  work.  The  poor  man  and  his  wife  had  been  afraid 
that  the  $300,000,000  would  devour  the  $6000.  It  said  it 
would,  and  it  had.    Shall  not  they  laugh  who  win  ? 

>  Court  Stenographer's  Report,  p.  2164. 


The  Dutrict  Attorcej  pot  tbe  preddent  of  the  liglit  of 
the  world  on  the  etai«d.  His  erideoce  showed  that  the  pur- 
chaae  of  the  three-quarters  interest  in  theTicnom  CompaDj, 
iold  because  ^  there  were  restrictions  in  the  shipments,''  wis 
niade  bj  the  three  Xew  York  men  on  triaL  ^  They  are  8hare> 
holders  in  the  trust,''  he  said.  When  they  bonght  the  stock 
they  transferred  it  to  the  oil  trust  He  had  known  of  the 
contemplated  purchase.  Having  thus  proved  that  the  three 
indicted  directors  from  New  York  on  trial  were  members  of 
the  oil  trust,  and  were  managing  the  Vacuum  for  it,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  proceeded,  in  pursuance  of  a  logical  plan  of 
inquiry,  to  bring  before  the  jury  what  the  trust  was,  and  its 
relatioriB  to  the  compaDJes  it  covered. 

"  What  is  it  ...  if  yon  know?"  the  District  Attorney  asked. 
The  president,  through  his  connsel,  objected  to  the  question. 

"  What  is  the  object  of  this?"  the  judge  asked  the  District 
Attorney. 

The  trust,  the  District  Attorney  explained,  owns  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  of  this  Vacuum  Company  and  others,  and 
co?itrols  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  substantially 
all  the  lubricating  and  illuminating  oils.  These  defendants 
belonging  to  the  trust,  and  "one  of  these  being  chairman  of  a 
cominittco  of  the  trust,  it  was  the  desire  and  motive  of  the 
throo  to  do  away  with  competition,  to  destroy  and  ruin  the 
compotitivo  works  in  Buffalo." 

Tho  (yourt  askod  the  president  of  the  trust  if  it  was  a 
numufacturing  company. 

*•  It  iH  not,  your  honor." 
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The  Court  ruled  out  the  question  "  What  is  it  ?"  although 
in  doing  so  he  used  language  apparently  contradicting  his 
ruling,  saying,  in  effect,  that  it  was  '^  quite  immaterial  what  the 
objects  or  purposes  of  the  oil  trust  are,  unless  these  defend- 
ants are  in  some  way  interested  so  as  to  create  a  motive  to  do 
what  it  is  claimed  they  did  do."  Again,  when  the  District 
Attorney  sought  to  ascertain  in  what  other  corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  oil  in  1879, 1880,  and  1881  the 
trustees  on  trial  owned  stock,  it  was  objected  to  and  the 
objection  sustained,  although  the  Court  but  a  few  moments 
before  had  said,  ^^  I  will  allow  you  to  show  everything  these 
defendants  have  done  upon  the  question  of  motive,  ...  to 
show  what  their  business  is,  the  companies  they  have  stock  in, 
whether  it  is  an  oil  company  or  some  other  company — that  is, 
any  company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  that  would 
come  in  competition  with  the  Buffalo  company.  .  .  ." 

The  judge,  declaring  that  he  would  admit  such  evidence, 
refused  to  admit  it.  What  the  District  Attorney  would  have 
been  able  to  uncover  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  ^^  trustees" 
for  what  was  done  by  the  subordinate  companies,  the  reader, 
freer  than  the  jury  in  this  case,  can  find  out  for  himself. 

The  nine  trustees,  of  whom  three  were  on  trial,  owned  as 
their  individual  property  more  than  half  of  this  as  of  every 
establishment  in  the  trust.  They  decided  who  were  to  be 
elected  directors  and  officers  of  each  company.  They  exer- 
cised full  control  over  these  officers  when  elected.  They 
declared  the  dividends.  The  profits  of  all  these  shares  are 
put  into  one  purse,  and  distributed  in  quarterly  dividends 
among  the  trustees  in  proportion  to  their  interest  in  the  trust 
— the  purse-holder.'  In  the  case  of  the  Vacuum  Company, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  the  minutes  of  stockholders'  meet- 
ings record  the  presence  of  members  of  the  oil  trust,  in  person 
and  by  proxy,  representing  a  majority  of  the  stock,  electing 
the  officers  and  directors,  and  declaring  the  dividends.    How 

>  Testimony,  Rice  cases,  before  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1887,  Nos. 
61-60,  p.  867.  Testimony,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  pp.  671,  677,  678,  679. 
668.    Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  296. 
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thorongh  and  minute  is  the  supervision  over  the  vaBsal  com- 
panies an  employ^,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  combi- 
nation for  several  years  in  a  confidential  way,  and  ^^had  acoe« 
to  every  book  and  paper  and  their  cipher  arrangement,"  has 
told.*  They  "control  every  movement  of  every  branch  of 
their  business."  The  subordinate  companies  "  make  a  rep<»t 
every  day  of  all  their  business.  .  .  .  They  have  blanks  there 
on  which  they  make  a  report  of  all  their  shipments,  where 
shipped,  and  who  shipped  to,  and  all  their  purchases ;  and 
they  report  every  month  the  exact  percentage  they  have 
made  out  of  their  crude  oil,  of  all  the  different  products  they 
get  out  of  it.     They  report  everything  in  detail." 

This  was  in  1879.  Ten  years  later,  in  1888,  the  testimony 
of  the  president  shows  that  the  system  is  the  same.  ^*  They 
know  the  cost  at  every  refinery.  They  get  such  reports  onoe 
in  thirty  days ;  each  report  shows  just  what  it  has  cost  for 
everything.  .  .  .  Made  out  on  regular  blanks."  * 

But  when  put  on  the  stand  in  this  case,  in  Buffalo,  he  had 
professed  himself  altogether  ignorant*  of  any  such  reports.* 
Asked  if  the  Vacuum  Company  had  made  them,  he  replied : 

"  I  can't  recall  any  such  reports." 

Asked  if  it  was  obligatory  upon  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
to  make  reports,  he  said  : 

"  I  can't  state." 

But  the  manager's  testimony  in  the  same  case  shows  that 
the  system  of  reports  which  his  superior  "  could  not  recall " 
was  in  regular  operation. 

"There  are  reports  of  sales  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
made  to  certain  parties  in  New  York/'  * 

The  three  trustees  who  bought  the  control  of  the  Vacuum 
stock  did  not  keep  it  for  themselves.  They  transferred  it  to 
the  trust,  and  received  for  it  shares  in  the  trust.     They  were 

1  TesUmonj,  Alleged  Discriminations  in  Railroad  Freights,  Ohio  Hotue  of  Repr^ 
sentAtiTei,  1879,  pp.  86-89. 

*  Testimony,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  410. 

'  Court  Stenographer's  Report 

« Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1668,  p.  871. 
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stockholders  in  the  yacnuin,  but  stockholders  in  the  trust, 
the  trust  which  was  the  real  stockholder  in  the  Yacnum. 
ofits  on  this  Yacnum  stock,  therefore,  went  into  the 
fund  in  which  the  trust  accumulated  the  profits  of 
^  ontrolling  ownerships  in  companies  all  over  the  conn- 

-  all  over  the  world.  Every  trustee  shared  in  the  profits 
^£  every  company  so  controlled,  whether  in  the  United  States 
or  Europe  or  Asia.  The  president  of  the  trust,  now  on  the 
witness-stand,  was  a  large  participator  in  the  profits  of  the 
Yacuum,  because  he  was  a  large  owner  in  the  trust  which 
possessed  three-quarters  of  it.  Similarly  as  to  the  three  trus- 
tees indicted  and  on  trial,  and  every  other  trustee.'  The  case 
was  interwoven,  notwithstanding  the  exclusion  of  this  by  the 
judge,  with  evidence  that  the  three  members  of  the  trust 
on  trial  were  the  managers  of  the  company  for  the  trust,  and 
were  consulted  habitually  about  the  current  details  by  the  sal- 
aried agents. 

^^  After  this  purchase  was  made  did  you  continue  to  repre- 
sent the  purchasers  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Yacuum  Oil  Company  f"  one  of  the  three  was  asked. 

"  I  did." 

After  the  purchase  of  the  Yacuum  by  the  trust,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, before  he  left  to  go  into  business  on  his  own  account, 
had  to  go  to  its  office  in  Kew  York  half  a  dozen  times,  to  see 
the  Kew  York  directors  when  he  wanted  instructions.  His 
testimony  on  this  point  covers  thirty  pages  of  the  official  tes- 
timony, and  shows  repeated  interviews  between  him  and  the 
members  of  the  trust  about  every  kind  of  detail  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Yacuum.  When  Matthews  asked  the  manager  of 
the  Yacuum  to  give  him  more  pay,  the  latter  had  told  him  to 
speak  to  one  of  the  trustees  —  one  of  the  three  now  on  trial. 
^^  It  will  be  as  he  says  about  it."  Again,  as  to  another  matter, 
he  said  to  Matthews :  ^^  I  cannot  tell  you.  There  is  no  use 
for  me  to  pretend  that  we  run  our  business,  for  we  do  not."  * 

This  evidence  must  be  sought  in  the  original  records  of  the 

>  TniBto,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  pp.  466,  671. 
'Coart  Stenographer's  Report,  p.  892. 
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case  at  Buffalo,  as  it  is  left  oat  in  the  transcript  furnished  by 
the  trust  to  the  committee  of  Congress,  which  represents  the 
case  against  the  two  local  managers  only.  The  Bocheeter 
manager,  after  the  explosion,  and  at  the  time  of  sending  for 
Albert  to  come  to  New  York,  telegraphed  to  his  son :  "  Oar 
views  with  regard  to  Albert  confirmed."  67  whom?  as  Mai- 
thews'  lawyer  asked.  The  manager  saw  one  of  the  three  ac- 
cused trustees  in  New  York  after  he  returned  from  the  trip 
to  Boston  to  hide  Albert.  ^^I  told  him  that  I  had  hired 
him,"  he  testified. 

The  trustee  denied  this,  as  the  president  denied  the  month- 
ly reports.  But  he  has  himself  furnished  the  evidence  that 
his  employ^  told  the  truth.  In  their  answer  in  court  to  the 
allegations  of  the  suit  against  them  for  damages,  he  and  the 
other  two  trustees  concerned  in  the  Vacuum  direction  testi- 
fied that  they  advised  the  Bochester  managers  ^^  to  endeavor 
to  retain  the  said "  Albert,  .  .  .  ^^  and  after  "  he  '^  had  left  the 
employment  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  . .  .  they  farther 
advised  that  he  should  be  re-employed  if  it  could  be  done  by 
reasonable  increase  of  his  wages.  They  were  afterwards  in- 
formed that  he  had  been  re -employed."  This  shows  they 
knew  about  the  negotiations  before,  during,  and  after.  They 
knew  the  man  was  to  have  more  wages,  though  the  increase 
was  only  $300  a  year,  and  their  income  was  millions  yearly. 
When  he  had  been  gotten  away  they  were  informed  of  that 
too.  The  District  Attorney  knew  all  about  this  answer  in  the 
civil  case,  but  under  the  statutes  of  New  York  it  could  not  be 
used  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  those  who  had  made  it 
He  put  the  trustee  on  the  stand,  and  did  his  best  to  get  him 
to  tell  the  same  story,  but  in  vain. 

The  body-guard  of  lawyers  surrounding  the  great  men 
who  made  the  court-room  a  veritable  curiosity-shop  for  the 
people  of  Buffalo,  did  a  deal  of  acting  throughout  the  trial  to 
impress  on  the  jury  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  a  farce. 
They  laughed  and  yawned  and  pooh-poohed,  and  sneered  at 
the  District  Attorney's  questions  and  points,  and  went  through 
all  kinds  of  dumb-shows  of  indignation  and  ennui  that  their 
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dientB  shoiild  be  so  needlessly  called  on  to  waste  priceless 
time.  Bnt  this  could  not  prevent  their  faces  from  lengthen- 
ing as  the  story  was  told  by  witness  after  witness,  as  more 
than  one  observant  reporter  saw  and  noted.  When  the  evi- 
dence was  all  in,  and  District  Attorney  Qninby  had  closed  his 
case,  the  situation  was  desperate.  There  was  no  donbt  about 
that.  The  great  men  of  the  trust  on  trial  had  been  proved  to 
be  the  actual  directors  of  the  Vacuum  at  every  turn  of  its 
daily  affairs.  Before  any  evidence  was  introduced  for  the  de- 
fence, one  of  the  distinguished  lawyers  arose  and  moved  the 
discharge  of  the  three  members  of  the  trust,  who  were  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Vacuum  Company, 
and  managed  it  for  the  trust.  The  prosecution  were  not 
taken  unawares  by  the  motion.  The  District  Attorney's  able 
assistant,  William  L.  Marcy,  had  gathered  all  the  precedents 
and  equipped  himself  to  resist  the  discharge.  He  and  the 
District  Attorney  fought  hard  to  have  the  principals  in  the 
company  go  to  the  jury  with  their  agents,  but  in  vain.  Mr. 
Marcy  pointed  out  that,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  The  People  vs. 
Mather,  ^^  to  charge  partners  as  conspirators  it  is  not  neces- 
sary even  to  show  that  they  were  the  original  conspirators. 
It  is  sufficient  if  at  a  subsequent  time  they  become  party  to  it 
by  accepting  the  benefits  derived  from  the  conspiracy.  The 
case  lays  that  down  in  exact  terms." 

The  Judge :  ^^  Must  there  not  be  an  adoption  f" 
Mr.  Marcy :  ^^  That  is  an  adoption — accepting  the  benefits." 
The  Judge :  ^^  They  may  accept  the  benefits  without  know- 
ing." 

Mr.  Marcy :  "  Then  the  jury  may  infer  that  knowledge  from 
all  the  circumstances.  The  jury  are  the  tribunal  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  parties  had  the  knowledge."  Mr.  Marcy 
pointed  out  that  there  was  everything  to  lead  the  jury  to 
infer  that  these  men  were  parties  to  the  plan.  ^^  Where  did  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  take  place  ?  At  Bochester, 
where  the  works  are  ?  No ;  at  New  York,  where  these  men 
carried  on  their  other  business.  The  Bochester  representa- 
tives dance  in  attendance  wherever  these  New  York  parties 
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desire  them  to  go."  He  pointed  out  to  the  jadge  that  the 
trnstee  whom  Albert  met  in  New  York  after  the  explosion 
knew  of  the  plan  to  take  him  to  Boston.  He  showed  that 
the  same  trnstee,  when  remonstrated  with  by  Matthews  for 
bringing  patent  suits  without  foundation,  said  that  he  in- 
tended to  carry  them  on,  and  if  he  was  beaten  in  one  oonrt, 
he  would  carry  them  to  a  higher  court.  Just  in  the  same 
way  the  Eochester  representative  of  the  trust  had  said :  ^^  I 
will  bring  lawsuits  against  you.  I  will  get  an  injunction 
against  you."  "When  the  Eochester  manager,"  said  Mr. 
Marcy,  "  hired  Albert,  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  make 
a  bargain  until  he  had  been  to  Kew  York  and  consulted  about 
it.  He  was  in  New  York  before  he  telegraphed  to  him  to 
come  to  New  York.  This  significant  fact  points  home  the 
conspiracy  upon  the  gentlemen  who  reside  in  New  York." 

But  the  judge,  and  not  the  jury,  rendered  the  verdict  as  to 
the  three  members  of  the  trust  on  trial.  He  failed  to  re- 
member or  observe  the  law  that  leaves  it  to  the  jury  to  render 
the  verdict.  He  announced  that  he  had  decided  to  grant  the 
motion  for  their  discharge.  There  was  silence  in  the  court- 
room for  a  moment.  Then:  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  hearken 
to  your  verdict  as  advised  by  the  Court,"  came  in  sonorous 
tones  from  the  clerk  ;  "  you  find  the  defendants  " — naming 
the  three  members  of  the  oil  trust  at  the  bar — "  not  guilty  of 
the  crime,  as  charged  in  the  indictment,  so  say  you  all." 

The  jury  looked  scared  at  being  addressed  so  peremptorily, 
but  said  nothing. 

"  The  New  York  men  looked  happy,"  said  one  of  the  observ- 
ers, "but  their  Rochester  associates  and  codefendants  did  not 
smila"  Upon  the  discharge  of  the  trustees,  one  of  the  Buffalo 
dailies  said  that  whether  there  was  any  conspiracy  at  all  is  an 
undecided  question,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  oil 
trust  and  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  "  have  been  honorably  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge  of  having  anything  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. As  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  simply  The  People  against" 
— the  two  Rochester  managers. 

Poor  men  I     It  was  for  this  that  they  succumbed  to  the 
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clients  shoiild  be  so  needlessly  called  on  to  waste  priceless 
time.  But  this  conld  not  prevent  their  faces  from  lengthen- 
ing as  the  story  was  told  by  witness  after  witness,  as  more 
than  one  observant  reporter  saw  and  noted.  When  the  evi- 
dence was  all  in,  and  District  Attorney  Qainby  had  closed  his 
case,  the  situation  was  desperate.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
that.  The  great  men  of  the  trust  on  trial  had  been  proved  to 
be  the  actual  directors  of  the  Vacuum  at  every  turn  of  its 
daily  affairs.  Before  any  evidence  was  introduced  for  the  de- 
fence, one  of  the  distinguished  lawyers  arose  and  moved  the 
discharge  of  the  three  members  of  the  trust,  who  were  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Vacuum  Company, 
and  managed  it  for  the  trust.  The  prosecution  were  not 
taken  unawares  by  the  motion.  The  District  Attorney's  able 
assistant,  William  L.  Marcy,  had  gathered  all  the  precedents 
and  equipped  himself  to  resist  the  discharge.  He  and  the 
District  Attorney  fought  hard  to  have  the  principals  in  the 
company  go  to  the  jury  with  their  agents,  but  in  vain.  Mr. 
Marcy  pointed  out  that,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  The  People  vs. 
Mather,  ^^  to  charge  partners  as  conspirators  it  is  not  neces- 
sary even  to  show  that  they  were  the  original  conspirators. 
It  is  sufficient  if  at  a  subsequent  time  they  become  party  to  it 
by  accepting  the  benefits  derived  from  the  conspiracy.  The 
case  lays  that  down  in  exact  terms." 

The  Judge :  "  Must  there  not  be  an  adoption  f" 
Mr.  Marcy :  "  That  is  an  adoption — accepting  the  benefits." 
The  Judge :  ^^  They  may  accept  the  benefits  without  know- 
mg." 

Mr.  Marcy :  "  Then  the  jury  may  infer  that  knowledge  from 
all  the  circumstances.  The  jury  are  the  tribunal  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  parties  bad  the  knowledge."  Mr.  Marcy 
pointed  out  that  there  was  everything  to  lead  the  jury  to 
infer  that  these  men  were  parties  to  the  plan.  "Where  did  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  take  place  ?  At  Rochester, 
where  the  works  are  ?  No ;  at  New  York,  where  these  men 
carried  on  their  other  business.  The  Bochester  representa- 
tives dance  in  attendance  wherever  these  New  York  parties 
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"  Well,  perhaps  we  might  call  it  practice  in  reading.' 

"This  preparation  of  the  testimony,"  said  the  Distriek 
Attorney  to  the  jury,  "  which  I  stigmatize  as  infamonSy  thii 
going  to  a  witness  and  writing  him  down,  and  having  him  fix 
it,  and  write  it  over  again,  and  keeping  it  in  his  mind,  and 
reading  it  over,  and  so  going  on  the  stand,  is  not  the  way  to 
try  a  lawsuit,  in  my  mind.  I  write  nothing  down.  I  coach 
no  witnesses.  I  want  a  witness  to  tell  me  his  story.  I  pat 
him  on  the  stand  and  he  tells  me  his  story ;  but  no  writing 
down,  no  reading  over.  It  is  not  right,  and  it  is  very  liable 
to  be  very  wrong." 

Several  witnesses  were  introduced  to  prove  that  Matthews 
had  offered  to  settle  the  criminal  prosecution.  He  could 
not  have  done  so  had  he  wished  to.  The  criminal  case 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  Of  the  witnesses  who  made 
this  charge  against  Matthews,  one  was  a  stockholder  in  the 
trust,  another  had  been  a  stockholder  in  one  of  its  pipe  lines, 
and  both  had  to  admit  on  cross-examination  that  the  occa- 
sion of  his  alleged  agreeing  to  settle  the  case  had  been  that 
they  had  gone  to  him  for  their  friends,  unsolicited  by  him 
and  unexpected,  to  find  out  at  what  price  he  would  sell  his 
works  to  the  combination.  "  I  was  anxious  to  settle  the  crimi- 
nal prosecution,"  said  one  of  these  ambassadors. 

"  Anxious  for  whom  ?"  asked  the  ever-ready  District  At- 
torney. 

"I  should  say — nobody,"  replied  the  witness,  in  confusion. 

"  Mr.  Matthews  told  him,"  said  Mr.  Hiram  Benedict,  one 
of  the  best-known  citizens  of  Lockport,  who  was  present,  "that 
if  they  bought  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  they  could  do 
what  they  chose  with  the  civil  suits,  but  with  the  criminal  suit 
he  had  nothing  to  do ;  the  people  had  that  in  charge."  * 

The  lawyers  tried  to  make  a  jest  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  affected  to  look  upon  the  incidents  of  this  rivalry  with 
their  powerful  client  as  something  too  trivial  to  be  noticed. 
"  Is  it  a  trivial  matter,"  asked  District  Attorney  Quinby, "  that 

»  Teitimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  902.  'Same,  pp.  90^-41. 
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it  shall  be  decided,  once  for  all,  in  a  conrt  of  justice,  that  in  an 
allied  republic  yon  and  I  shall  not  start  a  business  which  is 
ariyal  to  some  one  else?  That  is  the  issue  here,  and  yet  the 
lawyers  for  the  accused  tell  us  it  is  triyial.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant question  that  was  ever  left  to  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
in  this  or  any  country  in  this  age  of  monopoly."  The  jury 
thought  so  too.  The  meauing  of  the  policy  of  suppressing 
competition  was  skilfully  described  by  Judge  Edward  Hatch, 
Mr.  Matthews'  counsel  in  the  civil  suit  for  damages,  and  here 
again  the  jury,  representing  the  people,  thought  so  too."  ^'  When 
a  man  or  a  corporation  is  in  a  position  to  control  the  market 
as  to  a  given  article,  then  everybody  is  within  their  power, 
and  it  rests  with  their  conscience  to  determine  what  shall  be 
the  price.  Every  time  you  farmers  at  home,  or  your  wives  or 
daughters,  take  your  oil-can,  turn  it  up,  fill  your  lamp,  and  then 
sit  down  to  read  by  it,  you  can  understand  what  is  meant  by 
this  proposition  to  crush  these  men  out. ...  It  was  a  matter 
that  not  only  these  three  men  were  interested  in,  but  every 
person  that  lived  in  the  community.  Competition  would  run 
along  to  a  point  where  you  could  get  the  oils  that  you  use  in 
your  families,  to  grease  your  wagons,  and  to  burn  in  your 
houses,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  at  a  price  that  should  give 
the  manufacturer  a  fair  profit,  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  leave  that  open  to  these 
parties  to  regulate  as  they  saw  fit,  having  a  monopoly  of  the 
market,  then  you  rest  upon  the  conscience  of  a  corporation 
and  put  your  faith  in  a  soulless  individual." 

It  is  one  of  the  few  bright  lines  in  this  picture  that  when- 
ever the  people  got  a  chance  to  make  themselves  heard,  their 
utterance  was  always  right  and  true.  The  four  juries  which 
passed  upon  the  facts  understood  them,  and  had  the  moral 
standard  by  which  to  judge  them  aright. 

One  of  the  trust's  employ^  was  put  on  the  stand  to  break 
the  effect  of  the  evidence  that  the  competition  of  the  new 
works  had  put  down  the  price  of  oil.  ^'  In  the  early  part  of 
1881  —  the  winter  of  1881" — he  said,  "common  oil  was  5i 
cents  a  gallon" — this  to  prove  that  the  reduction  had  pre- 
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ceded  the  appearance  of  the  new  refinery.  He  wis  con- 
fronted by  the  District  Attorney  with  one  of  his  own  bills  of 
oil  sold  in  Febmary,  1881.  '^  That  wonld  seem  to  be  a  nk 
of  120  degrees  oil  at  12  cents  a  gallon/'  he  confessed,  and 
added,  awkwardly,  "  I  was  asked  as  to  the  winter  of  1881. 
That  is  not  the  winter  of  1881  as  I  understand.  I  meant  to 
speak  from  July,  1881,  and  so  on."  * 

The  great  lawyers  held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  jury  the 
idea  that  the  gases  of  distilling  petroleum  were  dangerooL 
Matthews  stated  on  the  stand  that  he  had  seen  this  gas  bora 
up  derricks,  property,  and  several  men.  The  lawyers  coold 
not  let  anything  so  absurd  go  unchallenged. 

'^  Did  it  explode  ?"  he  was  asked  smartly. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

'^  And  how  did  the  '  explosion '  burn  up  the  men  and  prop- 
erty?" with  a  knowing  look  to  the  jury. 

'^  The  gases  crept  quietly  to  tlie  boilers,  unobserved,"  said  tho 
witness,  "  and  all  at  once  the  whole  atmosphere  was  ablase." 

The  witnesses  who  tried  to  prove  that  no  harm  could  have 
resulted  from  the  tampering  with  the  still  broke  down.  One 
of  them  was  the  inspector  of  oils  at  the  combination's  refinery 
at  Cleveland.  He,  too,  had  once  been  an  independent  refiner, 
but  had  passed  under  the  yoke.  He  declared  with  every  pos- 
sible variation  of  phrase  that  there  could  not  have  been  an  ex- 
plosion at  the  Buffalo  works;  but  the  District  Attorney  got 
out  of  him  piecemeal  admissions  that  the  '^  escaping  petrole- 
um gases  would  be  inflaijimable" ;  that  "in  a  damp  day  yon 
would  expect  them  to  settle  close  to  the  still " ;  that  then,  if 
they  came  in  contact  with  fire,  "  you  would  have  a  large  fiash, 
and  consume  those  vapors ;  if  a  person  was  in  the  vicinity  he 
would  burn." 

"  I  ask  you  if  it  would  be  a  safe  thing  to  fill  a  still  with 
175  barrels  of  petroleum,  put  under  it  an  extremely  hot  fire, 
so  that  the  front  portion  of  the  still  is  a  cherry  red,  and  a 
weightoil  safety-valve  is  blown  off — would  you  consider  that  a 
safe  thing  to  do?" 

'  Testimony,  Trusts,  CongresH,  1888,  p.  989. 
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**  I  would  not." 

Still  another  of  these  witnesses  ended,  like  Balaam,  by  say- 
ing just  the  opposite  of  what  had  been  wanted  of  him.  He 
teBtified  that  the  escape  of  gases  from  the  stills,  and  even  their 
Ignition,  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  —  '4t  may  occnr 
fti  any  time" — until  he  was  cross-examined.  It  tm*ned  out 
then  that  his  own  works  had  been  burned  three  times  by  the 
gasee  from  distillation  taking  fire.  ^'  These  gases,"  he  had  to 
admit,  '^took  fire  and  burned  the  receiving-house.  A  man 
got  burned  up  with  it." 

''Are  you  willing,"  the  District  Attorney  asked,  sarcastical- 
ly, '^  to  go  down  to  the  Buffalo  works  and  have  them  run  some 
vapor,  on  a  quiet  day,  on  the  ground,  and  let  you  stand  in 
the  middle  of  it  and  touch  it  off  ?" 

'^  I  am  not  anxious  to  do  that."  * 

Every  one  looked  to  see  Matthews  crushed  by  the  cross-ex- 
amination, in  accordance  with  the  widely  advertised  promises 
of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side. 

«As  he  stood  up  to  take  the  oath,"  said  the  New  York 
WoHdy  ^^  and  confronted  the  men  with  whom  he  had  been  at 
Bword's-point  for  six  years,  men  of  unlimited  wealth  and  al- 
most unlimited  influence,  and  controlling  the  most  gigantic 
monopoly  of  any  age  or  any  country,  Charles  B.  Matthews 
looked,  as  a  good  observer  said,  what  he  proved  himself  to  be, 
a  fighter,  who  will  never  know  when  he  is  whipped.  Hard 
knocks  and  a  struggle  of  years  against  an  all-powerful  enemy 
have  whitened  his  hair,  and  set  firm,  hard  lines  about  his  face. 
His  eyee  are  deep-set  under  a  protruding  forehead  and  black, 
bushy  lashes,  and  are  dark,  firm,  and  searching.  His  jet-black 
beard  is  luxuriant  but  coarse,  his  whole  head  and  face  bespeak 
the  dogged  persistence  in  following  a  foe  that  is  characteria- 
tic  of  the  man.  He  is  tall,  well  built,  and  with  those  whom 
he  knows  to  be  friends  he  is  kindly  and  almost  jovial  in 
his  manner."  He  told  his  story,  and  the  jury  believed  it. 
One  of  the  most  damaging  portions  of  his  testimony  was  that 

iTeitimony,  TnisU,  Congress,  18SS,  pp.  982-38,  987. 
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given  to  connect  the  New  York  members  of  the  trust  with 
the  conspiracy  by  showing  that  they  had  the  actual,  practical, 
continuous  management  of  the  Vacuum  in  matters  small  10 
well  as  large.  Matthews,  when  in  their  employ,  was  kept 
running  to  New  York  continually  to  see  one  or  the  other  of 
them  about  some  detail  of  the  business.  Seeking  to  break 
down  the  force  of  this  testimony,  the  big  gun  of  the  1^ 
battery  opened  on  him. 

'^  But  you  did  not  see  the  name "  of  the  oil  combinatioD 
"  up  over  the  office  that  you  went  into  (in  New  York)  ?'* 

'^  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  the  name  over  the  office  that  I 
went  into.  I  think  that  name  is  not  often  in  view  over  when 
they  do  business." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"  My  experience  and  observation." 

"  What  experience  and  observation  have  you  had  t" 

"  Do  you  want  I  should  tell  it  all  ?" 

"  No,  you  need  not  tell  it  all.  We  will  let  that  go  now." 
Matthews  had  been  in  their  employ.  He  knew  about  the 
staff  of  lobbyists  they  keep  to  go  from  capital  to  capital  bs 
needed. 

For  lack  of  evidence  the  jury  was  offered  abuse  of  Mat- 
thews, spoken  by  the  brilliant  attorney  on  a  shout  which  en- 
abled the  populace  outside  the  court-house  to  hear  his  speech, 
and,  as  the  verdict  proved,  deafened  the  jury  to  his  eloquence. 
The  jury  preferred  the  view  given  by  the  District  Attorney. 
"When  I  look  upon  the  troubled  face  of  Matthews,"  said 
District  Attorney  Quinby  in  his  closing  of  the  case,  "  I  know 
what  is  coming  upon  his  head.  When  I  know  the  struggle  he 
has  gone  through,  the  integrity  that  is  in  his  heart,  I  would 
say  to  him,  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  you  have 
withstood  the  powerful  arm  of  this  insatiable  corporation. 
You  stand  to-day  honored  from  one  end  of  this  land  to  the 
other.'  ...  I  am  proud  that  in  the  county  of  Erie  has  been 
born  a  gentleman  who  has  had  the  bravery  and  fortitude  he 
has  shown." 
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The  jury  was  composed  of  nine  farmers,  one  tailor,  one 
store-keeper,  and  one  railroad  foreman.  "  So  intelligent  a 
jury,"  said  the  BuBzlo &pr€sSy  "is  proof  perfect  that  the 
verdict  it  retoms  is  the  only  one  warranted  by  the  law  and  evi- 
dence.'' The  jury  fonnd  all  the  defendants  gnilty  whom  the 
court  allowed  them  to  try.  The  verdict,  "Gnilty  as  charged 
in  the  indictment,"  was  given  May  18,  1887.  Every  possi- 
bility of  appeal  and  reversal  was  resorted  to.  The  judge 
granted  a  stay,  and  this  left  the  defendants  unsentenced.  A 
motion  for  a  new  trial  postponed  the  day  of  fate  until  De- 
cember S4, 1887. 

When  the  judge  decided  against  the  new  trial  an  appeal 
was  taken,  and  was  carried  through  every  court  except  the 
highest.  Legal  procedure  in  New  York  makes  the  courts 
a  hunting  preserve  for  those  who  can  afford  the  luxuries 
of  litigation.  The  law  was  changed  by  the  Field  code  so 
that  demurrers  and  counter-appeals,  proceedings  and  ancillary 
proceedings,  on  technical  points  can  be  carried,  one  after  an- 
other,  from  court  to  court,  while  the  real  point  at  issue  has 
to  wait  untried  below  for  the  results  of  this  interminable  con- 
test. By  grace  of  this  power  to  carry  preliminary  and  tech- 
nical questions  from  court  to  court,  at  the  pleasure  of  quib- 
bling and  appealing  lawyers  and  procrastinating  judges,  from 
courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  General 
Term,  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  rich  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals are  able  to  tire  out  altogether  all  ordinary  opponents. 
It  was  only  by  help  of  very  able  and  highly  paid  lawyers, 
officers  of  the  courts  and  of  justice,  that  the  law  of  Now  York 


was  ^  reformed/'  so  that  the  teohn  Me  eovld  bi 

to  rach  an  extent  disengaged  from  _d b^dj,  and  aenl 

forward  and  backward,  up  a  down,  throng^  tfie  wbob 
aeries  of  appeals,  consuming  end  «s  time  and  monej»  wUb 
poor  men  seeking  justi  their  heeb  in  the  bnmt 

courts.  I 

As  the  time  for  pronouncing  sentence  came  on,  prtltioM 
for  mercy  were  circulated  in  BuflUo  and  Bocbester.  Tb 
members  of  the  jury  which  had  found  the  accused  guilty  wen 
labored  with  separately  to  e*  i  recantation.  Onty  riz  ns* 
cumbed  and  signed  a  sta  ni  t  the  prisoners  were  tand 
guilty,  not  because  they  A  o  pired  to  blow  up  their  maFi 
refinery,  but  because  t     f  iticed  away  Albert    Hui 

recantation  was  in  the  fi  )  U  ludge's  charge^  whioh  had 
made  the  plot  to  blow  up  the  J  lo  works  the  chisf  and  tin 
important  inquiry  in  this  case,!  1  the  verdict  had  been  giveor 
under  the  influence  of  this  vii  of  the  case.  Six  of  ths 
jury  saw  the  impropriety  of  i  ki  g  this  statement  after  UnBj 
had  disbanded  and  passed  tn  i  ider  the  l^gal  and  moval  rs- 
straints  they  felt  when  sitting  un  et  their  oath  of  offloe^  and 
refused  to  sign  it. 

When  the  paper  from  the  complaisant  six  jurors  was 
handed  in,  the  District  Attorney  said  in  court:  ^^Thess 
jurors  received  money  for  making  these  affidavits.  If  re- 
quired to  do  so  I  will  prove  the  statement"  He  was  not 
Qidled  upon  to  do  so.  ^^  These  affidavits,"  he  said  afterwards, 
^^  were  procured  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  Oourt  to 
administer  the  lighter  punishment,  since  they  tended  to  show 
that  the  verdict  was  directed  against  the  lighter  offence.  One 
of  the  jurors  told  me  he  had  been  offered  money  to  sign  one 
of  these  affidavits,  and  he  knew  of  one  juror  who  had  received 
$10  for  signing  one." 

When  the  last  possibility  in  the  way  of  proceedings  for  a 
stay  or  for  a  new  trial  had  been  exhausted,  except  alignment 
of  an  appeal  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  was  known  to 
be  useless,  sentence  was  pronounced.  The  penalty  provided 
in  the  statutes  was  imprisonment  for  one  year  in  the  peniten- 
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tiaryy  or  a  fine  of  $250,  or  both.  The  lawyers  pleaded  that 
the  elder  of  the  convicted  men  was  old,  that  the  younger  had 
just  returned  from  a  wedding  tour  in  Europe,  that  some  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  citizens  of  Rochester  had 
petitioned  for  mercy,  and  that  six  of  the  jury  had  done  like- 
wise. Each  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $250.  Notice  of 
appeal  was  given  by  the  convicted,  and  a  ^ear  was  consumed 
on  both  sides  in  preparations  to  fight  the  case  to  a  bitter  finish. 
Bat  the  appeal  was  abandoned.  A  new  trial  and  new  sen- 
tence might  have  ended  worse.  The  fine  was  paid,  and  these 
employ^  of  the  trust,  upon  whose  record  as  reputable  and 
inoffensive  citizens  for  all  the  years  of  their  business  career 
no  shadow  had  fallen  till  they  entered  its  employ,  took  there- 
by the  place  assigned  them  by  the  jury — that  of  convicts 
guilty  of  crime. 

Crime,  it  seems,  may  in  this  country  be  cheaper  than  com- 
petition. They  who  received  the  larger  part  of  the  benefit 
of  the  enticement  of  Albert,  of  the  harassing  litigation,  of 
the  damage  done  by  the  explosion,  and  of  the  bankruptcy 
which  was  finally  produced  by  these  means,  went  free  of  all 
punishment;  and  the  employes  found  their  crime  but  little 
less  than  a  pastime.  After  his  conviction,  and  before  his  sen- 
tence, one  of  the  two  married.  His  wedding  was  attended 
by  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  trust — magnates  in  the  New 
York  world  of  affairs  and  its  affiliated  interests.  It  glittered 
with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  which  they  sent  to 
signify  to  the  world  that  they  stood  sponsor  for  him. 

The  case  of  some  humble  boycotters  was  then  fresh  in 
the  public  mind.  Certain  working-men,  on  strike,  handed 
around  printed  circulars  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  re- 
questing people  not  to  buy  beer  sold  by  their  employer.  In  a 
few  weeki3  from  the  time  they  dropped  those  circulars  in  the 
streets  they  were  in  the  penitentiary  at  Sing  Sing.  It  was 
shown  on  their  trial  that  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  violating  any  of  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
what  they  did.  It  was  shown  on  the  trial  of  the  oil  men  that 
they  did  know  that  the  course  they  had  in  view  was  criminal, 
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and  were  warned  bj  a  lawyer  it  might  land  them  in  prison. 
"  It  was  very  fortunate,"  said  the  New  York  WcrUL^  "  that 
they  were  not  poor  men  convicted  of  stealing  a  ham." 

One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  judge  for  his  lenienoj  wm 
that  prominent  citizens  of  Buffalo  and  Rochester  had  begged 
for  mercy.  "  With  the  very  highest  respect  for  the  judge," 
said  the  Buffalo  £apresSy  ''  as  the  Expreaa  has  often  demon- 
strated, we  must  say  that  this  is  a  mighty  queer  excuse. 
Three-fourths  of  those  citizens  are  in  one  way  or  another 
identified  in  interest  with  the  oil  trust,  as  the  judge  could 
readily  have  ascertained,  and  their  names  on  that  petition 
were  entitled  to  no  more  moral  weight  in  the  consideration 
of  this  case  than  the  names  of  the  two  guilty  men  should  have 
had  if  they  had  seen  fit  to  sign  it." 

The  sentence  raised  a  whirlwind  of  indignation.  ^'As 
ridiculous  as  anything  that  could  be  imagined,"  said  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger.  "  It  is  high  time,"  said  the  New  York 
Warldj  "  that  the  lines  were  drawn  between  competition  and 
conspiracy,  between  business  and  brigandage."  Beferring  to 
the  golden  harvest  of  $300,000  dividends  in  one  year  on  a  cap- 
ital of  $100,000,  representing  an  original  investment  of  only 
$13,500,  the  World  said  :  "  The  monopoly  of  this  sort  of  busi- 
ness is  a  very  seductive  thing.  It  is  calculated  to  make  men  of 
more  boldness  than  morals  blow  up  factories,  or  do  almost 
anything  else  to  control  the  field."  "  It  can  afford  to  blow  up 
a  rival  refinery  every  day  in  the  year  at  that  price,"  said  the 
Erie  Dispatch,  "There  have  been  conspiracies,"  said  the 
Oil  City  Blizzard  (Pa.),  "  to  injure  the  business  of  opposi- 
tion concerns  right  here  in  Oil  City,  and  the  conspirators  have 
never  been  punished."  "It  is  —  a  light  sentence,"  was  the 
comment  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial,  "  Poor  criminals,"  the 
Buffalo  Express  declared,  "  may  well  wonder  why  rich  ones 
are  let  off  so  easily.  It  is  equivalent  to  deciding  that  wealth 
may  securely  indulge  in  that  inexpensive  sort  of  amusement 
as  a  mere  pastime.  Who's  afraid?"  it  asked.  "What  con- 
spirator *in  restraint'  of  trade  is  afraid  of  a  $250  fine?" 
"Certain  it  is  that  no  wealthy  criminals  convicted  of  such  a 
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crime  ever  before  received  from  a  court  such  a  mockery  of  jus- 
tice," was  the  verdict  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  RepxMican. 

The  facts  of  this  case  have  not  been  carelessly  examined  or 
decided.  Two  grand-juries  in  succession  passed  upon  the  ev- 
idence and  found  it  good  enough  for  indictments.  Two  petit 
juries  heard  the  evidence,  both  for  and  against,  in  the  civil 
and  criminal  suits,  and  found  it  good  enough — one  jury  for 
$20,000  damages,  another  for  a  verdict  of  criminally  guilty. 
Seventy  picked  citizens  have  unanimously  concurred  in  the 
decision  "  Guilty,"  And  this  scarlet  letter  the  monopoly  will 
always  have  to  carry. 

^^  So  surely  as  Matthews  lives,  and  so  long  as  he  lives,"  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Qninby  said  in  the  criminal  prosecution,  '^  he 
will  never  again  make  another  dollar  upon  a  barrel  of  oil  he 
may  manufacture.  The  word  has  gone  forth,  right  in  this 
court-room,  that  this  man  shall  be  crushed,  and  he  can  never 
again  run  his  works  successfully.  That  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  results  of  this  case."  The  fulfilment  of  this  prediction 
came  swiftly.  This  sentence  of  ruin  upon  Matthews  was  exe- 
cuted before  sentence  was  even  pronounced  upon  the  conspir- 
ators against  him.  He  had  been  left  crippled  by  the  flight  and 
corruption  of  his  partner,  the  only  practical  oil  man  in  the  enter- 
prise. When  he  tried  to  obtain  some  one  to  take  his  place,  he 
could  not  get  word  of  any  one  not  connected  with  the  oil  com- 
bination. He  did  not  dare  to  advertise,  and  knew  no  one  in 
Buffalo  he  could  venture  to  speak  to.  He  had  made  conti'acts 
before  opening  the  works,  and  was  unable  to  fill  them.  The 
pipes  had  been  laid  wrong;  it  took  him  a  year  trying  one 
way  and  another,  and  making  a  great  many  mistakes,  to  set 
them  right.  His  third  partner  was  frightened  back  into  the 
employ  of  the  oil  combination  by  threatening  litigation. 

Then  came  the  suits  to  destroy,  punctaally  as  threatened.^ 
^^If  one  court  does  not  sustain  the  patents,  we  will  carry  them 
np  until  you  get  enough  of  it,"  one  of  the  trustees  said  to  Mat< 
thews.    One  of  the  Rochester  managers,  in  speaking  of  these 
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suits,  said :  ^'  I  dou't  know  as  we  will  gain  anything  reillj, 
but  we  will  embarrass  tbem  by  bringing  these  suits,  and,  if  it 
is  necessary,  we  will  bring  them  once  a  mouth ;  yes,  wa  will 
bring  them  once  a  week.''  One,  two,  three,  four,  five  suits 
came  with  injunctions.  ^^  Null  and  void  "  was  the  verdict  of 
court  after  court  on  the  worthless  patents  and  pretended 
trade-marks  on  which  he  was  sued. 

Matthews  had  to  keep  pushing  his  pursuers  to  triaL  What 
they  wanted  was  not  decisions  but  delays,  to  ruin  him  by  the 
waste  of  time  and  money.'  "  It  cost  me  one-third  of  my 
time,  and  $25,000  or  more  to  defend  these  suits."  These  suiti 
were  used  to  scare  away  his  customers.  '^  I  was  instmcted,'' 
said  the  Boston  representative  of  the  combination,  ^^  to  tell 
the  customers  that  the  Buffalo  company  were  using  their  pat- 
ents." *  The  sole  legal  victory  the  combination  won  was  the 
recovery  of  six  cents  damages  on  a  technical  point 

Matthews,  on  his  side,  took  to  the  courts.  He  sued  his  pe^ 
secutors  as  individuals  and  corporations.  He  pursued  them 
civilly  and  criminally.  He  was  successful  in  defending  him* 
self  against  their  suits.  AH  his  suits  were  successful  as  far  as 
he  was  able  to  carry  tbem.  One  suit  for  damages  produced  a 
$20,000  verdict ;  another  was  for  $250,000,  on  the  still  stronger 
evidence  procured  in  the  criminal  trial.  It  took  Matthews 
two  years — from  1883  to  1885 — to  get  his  first  case  for  damages 
for  conspiracy  to  trial.  All  that  time  was  consumed  by  hie 
opponents  in  quibbles  about  procedure,  technical  objections, 
and  motions  for  delay,  appealing  them  from  court  to  court. 
The  judge,  in  taking  from  the  jury  afterwards  the  three  trus- 
tees who  bad  been  brought  to  trial  for  conspiracy,  declared 
that  he  could  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  suits  had  been 
brought  without  probable  cause.  But  the  jury  before  which 
the  suit  for  damages  was  tried  saw  plenty  of  such  reasons,  and 
gave  Matthews'  company  a  verdict  of  $20,000  damages.  The 
views  of  the  judge  and  jury  might  have  varied  in  the  same  way 
on  the  question  of  the  guilt  of  the  three  members  of  the  trust 

*  See  chs.  xxiL  to  xxvi.  *  Testlmonj,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  847. 
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Matthews  woke  up  one  morning  to  discover,  as  he  had  been 
told  he  would,  that  there  was  no  Atlas  Oompany  to  get  his 
oil  from.  Oorporations  may  have  no  souls,  but  they  can  love 
each  other.  The  Erie  Bailroad  killed  the  pipe  line  of  the  At- 
las Oompany  for  the  oil  combination.'  The  courts  had  been 
kept  busy  granting  injunctions  against  it  on  the  motion  of  the 
Erie.  These  were  invariably  dissolved  by  the  courts,  but  an 
application  for  a  new  one  would  always  follow.  At  one  time 
the  lawyers  had  fifteen  injunctions  all  ready  in  their  hands  to 
be  sued  out,  one  after  the  other,  as  fast  as  needed.  The  pipe 
line  was  finally  destroyed  by  force.  Where  it  crossed  under 
the  Erie  road  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  grappling-irons  were 
fastened  to  it,  and  with  an  immense  hawser  a  locomotive 
guarded  by  two  freight  cars  full  of  men  pulled  it  to  pieces. 
The  Atlas  line  and  refinery  became  the  ^^  property  "  of  their 
enemy.  Matthews'  supply  of  crude  oil  was  not  cut  off  im- 
mediately. He  was  tapered  off.  One  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  Atlas  testified  in  the  suit  for  damages  Matthews  brought 
against  the  Atlas  after  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
bination, that  by  the  order  of  the  manager  of  the  refinery  he 
mixed  refuse  oil  with  the  crude  which  they  sold  to  the  Buffalo 
Lubricating  Oil  Company.  Finally  the  supply  was  shut  off 
altc^ther. 

Matthews  turned  to  the  railroads  connecting  Buffalo  with 
the  oil  country.  They  all  put  up  their  rates.  At  the  in- 
creased rates  they  would  not  bring  him  enough  to  keep  him 
going;  they  would  not  give  him  cars  enough,  and  told  him 
they  would  not  let  him  put  his  own  cars  on  the  road.  Even 
the  lake  steamers  raised  their  rates  against  him.  The  farmer- 
refiner  was  taking  his  lesson  in  the  course  which  had  driven 
his  first  employer  to  dig  oil-wells  because  ^'  there  were  restric- 
tions in  the  shipments."  Cut  off  from  a  supply  by  either 
pipe  or  rail  at  Buffalo,  Matthews  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Keystone  Kefinery  in  the  oil  regions.  War  was  now  made 
upon  the  Keystone.    It  was  finally  ruined. 

^  TesUmony,  Truits,  Congreis,  1888,  p.  4M. 
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Packs  of  lawyers  were  set  upon  Matthews,  and  they  finally 
brought  him  down.  An  attorney  appeared  before  a  judge 
and  made  a  motion  that  the  property  of  Matthews'  comptoy 
be  taken  oat  of  Matthews'  hands  and  be  placed  in  the  charge  of 
a  receiver,  as  officer  of  the  court,  to  secure  a  debt  due  a  Bofialo 
bank.  This  done,  the  lawyer  appeared  before  the  judge  who 
afterwards  decided  that  $250  fine  was  punishment  enough  for 
criminal  conspiracy,  with  an  offer  from  the  monopoly  to  pay 
$17,300  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  suits  for  damages  wUdi 
Matthews  had  instituted,  and  $63,700  for  all  the  other  aasets. 
The  other  creditors  and  all  the  stockholders  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, but  the  judge  granted  it.  There  were  two  suits.  One 
had  produced  a  verdict  of  $20,000,  and  the  other  one  for 
$250,000  was  brought  on  the  new  and  much  stronger  evi- 
dence secured  in  the  criminal  trial.  As  to  the  value  of  the 
property,  Matthews  had  brought  his  enterprise  to  the  point 
where  it  was  worth  $20,000  a  year.  It  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing many  times  that  amount  of  profit.  Had  not  Albert 
been  enticed  away,  the  new  works  would  have  yielded  a  profit 
of  over  $100,000  the  first  year.  They  had  a  capacity  of  70  to 
80  barrels  a  day  of  lubricating  oil,  and  the  profit  was  $5  to 
$6  a  barrel  at  the  time  Matthews  and  Albert  went  into  the 
business.*  The  judge,  overruling  a  majority  of  the  creditors, 
ordered  the  receiver  to  accept  the  offer.  He  gave  as  his  rea- 
son for  selling  these  damage  suits  that  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion had  already  taken  place  for  the  same  offences,  and  a  per- 
son could  not  be  punished  twice  for  the  same  offence.  As 
they  had  not  yet  been  punished,  this  meant,  if  it  meant  any- 
thing, that  the  suits  were  to  be  sold  out  for  this  inconsiderable 
sum,  and  the  guilty  men  were  to  get  their  punishment  in  the 
sentence  he  was  to  pass  upon  them  in  the  criminal  court 

Three  months  later,  before  the  same  judge,  these  convicted 
agents  stood  up  to  receive  their  criminal  sentence.  The  judge 
gave  them  the  lightest  sentence  in  his  power,  "  nominal  pun- 
ishment."   He  did  so,  he  was  reported  by  the  Buffalo  press 

'Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  849. 
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to  have  said,  becaase  "  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
court  that  civil  suits  have  been  brought  to  recover  damages 
snstained  by  reason  of  the  same  overt  acts.  Large  punitive 
damages  are  demanded  in  those  actions.  It  is  fundamental 
that  a  person  cannot  be  punished  twice  for  the  same  offence." 

The  judge  had  released  them  from  the  suits  for  damages  be- 
cause they  were  to  be  punished  criminally.  Now  he  released 
them  from  any  but  nominal  punishment,  because  there  had 
been  suits  for  damages.  One  would  infer  that  the  civil  suits 
for  damages  were  in  full  career  in  the  courts,  to  end  possibly 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  damages  against  the  con- 
yicted.  No  one  would  infer  what  was  the  truth — and  who 
should  have  remembered  it  so  well  as  the  judge,  for  it  was  he 
who  had  done  it  ? — that  the  civil  suits  had  been  ordered  sold. 
The  judge  had  ordered  his  officer — the  receiver — who  had  the 
luckless  Matthews'  affairs  in  his  grip,  not  to  try  the  cases,  but 
to  sell  them.  The  suits  had  been  ordered  sold  in  February 
preceding,  and  they  were  as  dead  as — ^justice.  But  as  all  the 
technical  formalities  and  slow  proceedings  needed  to  consum- 
mate the  sale  had  not  been  completed  when  sentence  was 
passed  in  May,  the  damages  they  might  produce  were  made  a 
reason  for  inflicting  none  but  nominal  punishment.  The  order 
of  sale  made  it  improbable  that  they  could  ever  be  tried. 

Of  the  money  paid  into  court,  nearly  half — $30,000 — went 
to  the  lawyers,  and,  crudest  stroke  of  all,  the  attorney  who 
had  made  the  successful  motion  before  the  judge  to  take 
Matthews'  property  away,  and  to  order  the  forced  sale,  got 
$5000.  Matthews  got  nothing.  Even  his  right  to  sue  his  de- 
stroyers had  been  sold  to  them  on  their  own  motion  and  at 
their  own  price. 

The  crime  was  plotted  in  March,  1881.  The  participants 
were  indicted  in  1886.  It  took  until  May  15, 1887,  to  secure 
conviction.  While  sentence  was  still  unpronounced  Mat- 
thews' property  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  of  the 
court,  January  16,  1888 ;  the  property  was  sold  by  order  of 
the  court,  February  17, 1888 ;  sentence  was  pronounced  May 
8, 1888 ;  the  formalities  of  the  sale  were  consummated  July 
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11, 1888 ;  aud  the  eenteDce,  coming  last  of  all — ^the  fine  of 
$250— was  executed  May  1,  1889. 

Matthews  had  tried  to  make  money  in  oil,  and  had  failed; 
but  his  competition  had  forced  those  in  control  of  tlie  mar* 
kets  to  increase  the  price  to  the  producer,  and  he  made  light 
cheaper  to  the  community.  In  Buffalo  his  enterprise  hid 
caused  the  price  to  drop  to  6  cents  from  12  and  18  oenti^ 
in  Boston  *  to  8  cents  from  20.  Oil  has  never  since  been 
as  high  in  Boston  or  Buffalo  as  before  he  challenged  the 
monopoly.  And  he  forced  the  struggle  into  the  view  of  the 
public,  and  succeeded  in  putting  on  record  in  the  archives  of 
courts  and  legislatures  and  Congress  a  picture  of  the  reali- 
ties of  modem  commerce  certain  to  exercise  a  profound  infio- 
ence  in  ripening  the  reform  thought  with  which  our  air  is 
charged  into  reform  action. 

Nothing  is  so  dramatic  as  fact,  when  yon  can  find  the  fact 
The  treatment  his  church  gave  the  brother,  who  had  been  the 
victim,  as  judicially  declared,  of  a  criminal  conspiracy,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  letter  from  Matthews : 

**  Butr ALO,  Janntry  19^  VUL 

"  Mt  deab  FRiEin>, — As  your  father  was  a  clergyman,  and  as  you  feel 
an  interest  in  church  affairs,  I  think  you  will  wish  to  know  of  my  recent 
experiences.  My  church  here  is  not  a  rich  one,  but  we  pay  as  much  for 
church  music  as  we  do  as  salary  to  our  pastor.  Probably  the  wealthieat 
man  in  our  church  is  an  agent  of  the  oil  trust.  He  receives  a  salary  of 
$18,000  per  year,  and  keeps  their  retail  store  here,  and  has  been  a  witnecs 
for  them  in  important  suits.  He  does  not  belong  to  our  church,  but  is  a 
trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Church,  and  is  very  kind  to  our  pastor,  whom 
he  took  last  summer  on  quite  an  extended  vacation  trip  in  New  England. 
But  you  know  the  class  of  men  that  usually  become  trustees  in  our  city 
churches  these  days. 

''My  pastor  surprised  me  a  few  days  ago  by  making  a  visit  at  my  ofDce, 
and  telling  me  that  as  my  term  of  office  as  member  of  the  session  expired 
soon,  it  might  be  best  for  me  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  in  view 
of  what  the  newspapers  had  said  about  me,  and  the  opposition  there  was. 
He  said,  however,  that  he  personally  felt  friendly  to  me,  and  regarded 
me  highly.  He  seemed  to  be  embarrassed,  but  I  quickly  relieved  the  sit- 
uation by  saying  that  I  had  told  my  family  some  months  before  that  I 
should  not  again  hold  a  church  office.    I  told  the  doctor  he  well  knew  I 

>  Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  S47. 
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did  not  desire  office  in  or  out  of  the  Church.  True,  the  newspapers,  under 
the  influence  of  the  oil  trust,  had  ridiculed  me  as  '  fanner  Matthews  from 
the  country.'  But  why  should  my  pastor  mock  me  with  such  shallow 
pretences  for  reasons  for  church  opposition  to  me  ?  I  had  engaged  in  the 
oU  business  without  the  consent  of  the  oil  monopoly,  and  my  pastor  then 
and  there  told  me  my  friends  thought  me  foolhardy  in  doing  so.  I  could 
hardly  suppress  my  feelings  on  hearing  this  said  by  the  man  who  baptized 
my  children  and  ministers  at  the  church  altar.  What  could  all  this  mean  ?  < 
I  had  only  fought  for  my  rights  as  an  American  citizen,  as  a  manufacturer 
and  shipper  of  oil  I  had  been  sustained  in  every  detail  by  the  courts.  I 
had  convicted  in  our  courts  prominent  men  of  conspiracy,  little  thinking 
tliat  the  subtle  power  of  these  men  could  come  to  dominate  the  Church 
itself.  My  feelings  were  intense,  and  words  came  thick  and  fast— all  too 
tame  to  express  my  feelings.  I  told  the  doctor  how  I  had  struggled  on 
from  boyhood,  and  at  middle  age  had  accumulated  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  in  all  these  years  had  never  sued  a  man  or  been  sued,  and  that 
my  struggle  with  the  oil  monopoly  was  for  rights  that  no  one  worthy  to 
be  called  a  man  dare  to  surrender.  I  told  the  doctor  how  I  had  been 
hounded,  and  my  business  beset  by  spies— that  my  friends  had  often  told 
me  I  was  in  danger  of  assassination  if  I  continued  the  fight  in  the  courts. 
He,  having  done  his  errand,  seemed  uneasy,  and  anxious  to  go.  I  told 
him  I  had  seen  the  rising  and  corrupting  power  of  this  trust  in  their 
control  of  our  aldermen  and  courts,  in  state  and  national  legislation.  I 
could  witness  all  this  with  comparative  composure;  but  it  made  every 
drop  of  my  blood  hot  to  see  them  erect  their  altars  for  Mammon  worship 
in  the  Church  of  the  living  Qod.  I  had  seen  the  hard- won  earnings  of  a 
lifetime  swept  away,  and  had  hoped  that  at  least  one  word  of  sympathy 
might  come  from  the  Church.  If  I  had  been  robbed  by  old-fashioned 
highwaymen  and  the  Church  received  none  of  the  loot,  church  sympathy 
would  have  been  hearty  and  abundant  But  no  ;  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
our  reverend  doctor  rises  in  the  pulpit,  and,  at  the  regular  time,  says : 
'Let  us  worship  God  in  the  gift  of  money.'  Religion,  divfaie  worship, 
and  money  all  seem  to  have  a  like  meaning  as  they  are  alternately  men- 
tioned in  our  pulpit  My  ancestors  far  back  were  church  people,  but  this 
worshipping  money,  or  worshipping  God  with  money,  Ib  all  new  to  me. 
It  was  not  the  acceptable  worship  required  by  Christ  and  taught  by  his 
disciples.  After  the  conversation  I  had  with  my  pastor  that  day  I  trudged 
home,  but  could  not  sleep  that  night  My  heart  was  too  full  of  sorrow  as 
well  as  anger.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  writing  you  so  long  a  let- 
ter. I  have  written  much  more  than  I  intended  to,  but  did  not  see  where 
to  stop.  There  are  many  things  I  wish  you  could  see  but  not  experience 
in  the  life  of  a  business  man  nowadays.  I  want  you  to  write  often,  as 
every  word  from  a  true  friend  is  prized  highly  in  these  dark  days  for  me." 

The  action  of  the  jndge  in  this  and  another  celebrated  case 
was  made  an  issue  in  the  elections  in  New  York  in  1889.  In 
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June,  1889|  the  ndlroacU  in  New  York  i  fcj,  er  tluui  py 
the  freight -handlers  the  20  oente  an  h(  t  '  aeked  io^ 
instead  of  17  centSi  brought  the  bnainess  of  the  dtj  to  a 
stop.  They  ref  osed  to  employ  their  old  moi  at  that  pria% 
and  did  not  snpply  their  places.  Tmcks  by  thousand^  heawy 
with  merchandise,  stood  before  the  railroad  freight -hovM 
for  dajrs,  waiting  in  vain  to  be  unloaded.  The  trade  of  At 
metropolis  was  paralyzedi  and  the  railroad  officials  sat  aenoi* 
ly  in  their  offices,  letting  the  jam  pile  np  nntil  the  fraq^t> 
handlers  were  starred  into  accepting  the  wages  they  wen 
offeredi  and  commercial  distress  had  made  the  bnsiness  oom- 
monity  desperate  enongh  to  tolerate  that  injnsticei  or  any 
other  iniqnityi  provided  the  ^^  Goddess  of  Getting^m"  wen 
allowed  to  get  on  again.  It  was  so  clear  that  the  price  asked 
by  the  men  was  fair,  and  that  the  ref osal  of  the  railroada  to 
set  them  at  work  and  keep  the  channels  of  trade  open  was 
dne  to  a  purpose  to  manufacture  such  widespread  lots  and 
trouble  that  the  public  should  be  goaded  into  forgetfolness  of 
the  rights  of  the  men,  that  public  opinion  forced  the  iMon^ 
ney- General  of  the  State  to  act.  Be^enforced  by  able  counsel, 
he  applied  for  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the 
roads  to  resume  operations.  This  motion  came  before  this 
Buffalo  judge,  then  sitting  by  assignment  in  New  York.  He 
kept  the  people  waiting  ten  days,  and  then  quashed  and  dis- 
missed the  petition.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
composed  of  judges  of  both  parties,  reversing  his  action,  was 
unanimous,  but  the  mischief  he  had  done  was  by  that  time 
— January  17, 1883 — long  past  mending. 

When  he  was  nominated  to  be  judge  again,  after  his  inde- 
cision and  decision  had  swelled  the  dividends  of  the  great 
railways  of  New  York,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  convention 
which  was  to  choose  him  to  be  their  candidate  was,  by  a  co- 
incidence, also  the  president  of  one  of  the  great  railway  cor- 
porations which  had  been  involved  in  the  judicial  proceeding 
of  1882.  The  judge's  record  was  made  one  of  the  issues  in 
the  State  election  which  followed  the  defeat  of  justice  in 
Buffalo.    He  was  nominated  by  the  Bepublicans  in  1889  for 
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Jadge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  highest  court  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  the  nomination  was  asserted  by  the  New 
York  Times^  in  a  leading  editorial,  to  have  been  procured  by 
the  oil  trust.  Its  '^  influence  was  active,"  said  the  TimeSj  'Mn 
securing  the  nomination  of "  this  judge.  "...  An  attorney 
who  has  labored  in  its  interests  at  Albany  during  the  last  two 
sessions  of  the  Legislature  was  conspicuous  among  the  men 
who  did  the  work."  The  New  York  TimeSj  the  Buffalo 
Oanrier,  the  New  York  Star,  the  New  York  Worlds  and  other 
leading  journals  of  tlie  State  retold  the  story  of  the  trial,  and 
declared  that  the  judge's  action  in  taking  the  case  of  the 
members  of  the  trust  from  the  jury,  and  the  sentence  he  gave 
the  convicted  agents,  made  it  clear  that  he  was  unfit  to  be 
a  judge.  The  oil  combination,  the  World  said,  editorially, 
"  have  had  agents  busy  this  year  trying  to  secure  his  elevation 
to  the  highest  court  in  the  State.  .  .  .  We  say  confidently  that 
the  history  of  the  case  establishes  his  conspicuous  unfitness 
for  a  place  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  He  should 
be  defeated,  and  with  him  the  oppressive  monopoly  Which  is 
actively  seeking  his  election." 

He  was  defeated  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  District 
Attorney  Quinby  was  re-elected  several  terms  in  succession. 
After  their  victory  the  people  went  to  sleep,  but  not  the 
sower  of  tares.  At  the  election  of  1890  the  nomination  of 
this  judge  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  was  secured  from  both  parties. 
For  fourteen  years,  therefore^ — from  1890 — a  seat  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  one  of  the  most  important  tribunals  of  justice 
in  New  York  State,  will  be  occupied  by  this  judge,  before 
whom  must  come  many  questions  affecting  oil  transportation, 
electric  lighting,  natural  gas  and  illuminating,  street  railways, 
banking,  and  other  interests  of  the  oil  trust. 

Monopoly  cannot  be  content  with  controlling  its  own  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  creature  of  the  same  law  which  has  always 
driven  the  tyrant  to  control  everything — government,  art, 
literature,  even  private  conversation.  Any  freedom,  though 
seemingly  the  most  remote  from  any  possible  bearing  upon 
the  tyrant,  may — will  grow  from  a  little  leak  of  liberty  into  a 
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mighty  flood,  sweeping  his  palsoeB  and  dongeons  away.  The 
esar  knows  that  if  he  lets  his  people  have  so  mncsh  fraedom 
as  free  talk  in  their  sitting-rooms  dieir  talk  will  gather  into 
a  tornado.  In  all  ages  wealth,  like  all  power,  has  fonnd  thst 
it  must  mle  all  or  nothing.  Its  destiny  is  role  or  miiiy  and 
mle  is  but  a  slower  min.  Henoe  we  find  it  in  America  craq>» 
)ing  higher  every  year  np  into  the  seats  of  control  Ita  lobby^ 
ists  force  the  nomination  of  judges  who  will  constme  the  laws 
as  Power  desires,  and  of  senators  who  will  get  paaaed  aoflh 
laws  as  it  wants  for  its  jndges  to  constme. 

The  press,  too,  most  be  controlled  by  Power.  During  tiba 
criminal  trial  at  BnfEalo  one  of  the  oil  oombinatioii'a  dctea 
tiTcs  wss  pat  on  the  stand.  He  wss  compelled  to  prodooe  Us 
written  instmctions  from  the  connsel  of  the  trost*  Tliesa 
had  been  given  him  at  the  office  of  the  oil  trust  in  New  Ycik. 
He  forwarded  his  reports  to  its  office  in  New  Yoik,  and  10- 
ceived  his  pay  from  the  same  place.*  He  sent  his  subordinates 
to  get  employment  in  Matthews'  works,  and  through  tliam 
obtained  information  from  the  inside.  The  monopoly  p^ 
one  of  these  detectives  (2.50  a  day  for  spying,  while  he  could 
earn  only  $1.50  a  day  for  working. 

"  I  see  here  further,"  said  the  District  Attorney, "  *  Why  the 
jExpresa  published  the  last  complaint' " — in  Matthews'  suit  for 
(250,000  damages.    "  Did  he  ask  you  to  find  out  about  thatf ' 

"He  did." 

"  That  is,  he  wanted  you  to  find  out  what  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Bu&lo  Mcpre&s  to  have  the  complaint 
published!" 

*^  Yes ;  the  whole  complaint  It  covered  the  whole  of  the 
newspaper." 

"And  do  you  know  'how  many  copies  were  taken  by  Mat- 
thews V    Did  he  tell  you  to  find  that  out,  too  {" 

"Yes,  sir."' 

1  TMtimoay,  Tnista,  Congreu,  1888,  pp.  429, 894.  *  Sune,  p.  894. 

'  TettimoDy,  Stenognphio  Report,  p.  895.  This  passage  alio  U  omiUad  in  ths 
tnnseript  furniabed  tbe  committee  of  Congreea  by  Uie  oounael  of  tlie  tnaL 
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ANOTHEB  TALE  OF  TWO  0ITIE8 

The  Sonth  is  the  most  American  part  of  America.  Close 
observers  note  as  its  especial  characteristic  the  preservation 
of  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  types,  which  gave  this  coantry  its 
first  and  deepest  impress. 

The  South  is  not  yet  so  steeped  as  the  North  in  the  com- 
mercialism to  which  it  is  all  of  life  to  buy  and  sell,  and  its 
population,  less  affected  by  trade  and  immigration,  remains 
more  nearly  American,  as  the  fathers  were  American,  than  the 
parts  of  the  country  flooded  by  the  full  force  of  the  modem 
tide.  Only  in  the  South  is  there  record  all  through  this  hin- 
tory  of  a  man  ^^  too  prejudiced  to  buy "  from  those  who 
claimed  the  sole  right  to  sell. 

The  merchants  of  Columbus,  Mississippi,  were  buying  their 
oil  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  combination  when  they  were 
offered  a  supply  at  cheaper  prices  by  an  independent  refiner. 
They  asked  the  combination  to  meet  this  competition  of  the 
market.  This  was  refused.  There  were  eleven  firms  there 
which  sold  oil  in  connection  with  other  things.  The  combina- 
tion ^^  coolly  informed  us,"  wrote  one  of  the  firms  to  a  journal  of 
the  trade,  "  that  we  were  in  their  power,  and  could  not  buy  oil 
from  any  one  else,  and  that  we  should  either  pay  such  prices  as 
they  demanded  or  not  sell  oil.  We  immediately  formed  an  as- 
sociation among  ourselves  and  ordered  from  other  parties.  On 
receipt  of  our  first  car  they  immediately  put  the  retail  price 
below  the  cost  per  car  lots,  and  for  some  time  tried  to  whip 
us  in  that  way,  as  we  still  declined  to  handle  their  oil.  They 
then  wrote  offering  to  rebate  to  several  of  the  larger  firms  if 
they  would  withdraw  and  leave  the  smaller  ones  to  fight  the 
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battle  alone.  This  proposition  we  declined,  and  they  again 
tried  the  low-price  dodge,  their  agent  telling  us  that  thef 
woald  spend  $10,000  to  crush  us  out.  This  game  they  hate 
now  been  trying  for  three  years,  and  in  that  time  we  have  not 
handled  one  gallon  of  their  oil."  As  these  devices,  irresifti- 
ble  in  more  commercial  civilizations,  did  not  fool  the  brother- 
hood of  Columbus,  a  special  agent  was  sent  to  ColamboB  to 
carry  on  the  war. 

^^You  can  tell  tlie  Columbus  merchants  if  this  does  not 
succeed  we  will  have  it  out  on  other  lines,"  the  agent  waa  in- 
structed, in  the  strain  of  the  letter  to  the  merchant  of  Nash- 
ville.* ^^  The  battle  has  not  fairly  opened  yet ;  sharpen  ap 
your  sword,  we  mean  war  to  the  knife."  And  again:  "We 
want  Columbus  squelched,"  was  the  word  sent  the  agent  from 
the  headquarters  at  Louisville. 

He  was  ordered  to  start  a  grocery  store  in  Colambns,  to 
compete  in  their  entire  business  with  the  "black- mailers." 
While  the  fight  was  on,  and  it  was  still  hoped  to  conquer 
Columbus,  the  following  was  kept  prominently  before  the 
people  in  the  daily  papers : 

"  We  desire  to  state  that  we  did  not  establish  an  agency  in 
Columbus  to  force  the  wholesale  grocers  to  handle  our  oil." 

But  seven  years  later  the  general  in  command  of  this  de- 
partment told  Congress  it  was  his  practice  to  fight  in  that 
way.     "Almost  invariably  I  did  that  always."* 

"  To  threaten  the  people  elsewhere  with  Columbus,"  the 
agent  at  Columbus  was  told, "  will  make  them  scat,  as  it  were, 
and  take  our  oil  at  any  price."  But  the  people  of  Columbus 
did  not  "scat."  The  new  store  had  a  complete  stock  of 
groceries.  Prices  on  everything,  including  oil,  were  put 
<*down  to  the  bone."  But  one  essential  feature  of  the  en- 
terprise all  the  ingenuity  and  power  of  the  invader  could  not 
furnish — customers.  Goods  were  advertised  at  cost;  alluring 
signs  were  hung  out  with  daily  variations ;  but  the  people 
would  not  buy.     A  few  citizens  who  bought  at  the  beginning, 

1  See  p.  214.       *  Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  633  ;  see  also  p.  734. 
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without  understaDding  the  plan  of  campaign,  came  out  in  the 
newspapers  with  cards  of  apology,  and  pledges  that  thej 
would  not  repeat  the  mistake.  Local  bankers  refused  to  honor 
the  drafts  of  the  enemy,  threw  out  its  accounts,  and  gave  no- 
tice that  they  would  advance  no  money  to  persons  who  bought 
at  its  store.  The  public  opinion  of  Columbus  so  bitterly  re- 
sented the  attack  upon  the  livelihood  of  its  merchants,  be- 
cause they  had  dared  to  buy  where  they  thought  best,  and  so 
clearly  saw  that  the  subjugation  of  the  merchants  would  be 
but  the  preliminary  of  a  conquest  of  themselves,  that  any  one 
seen  within  the  doors  of  the  odious  store  fell  into  instant  and 
deep  disgrace.  ^' Their  store  is  regarded  as  a  pest-house," 
wrote  one  of  the  leading  business  men,  ^^  and  few  respectable 
people  ever  darken  their  doors,  their  trade  being  confined 
mostly  to  negroes.  Their  oil  trade  has  dwindled  down  to  al- 
most nothing,  and  we  are  selling  now  to  merchants  in  other 
towns  who  heretofore  bought  exclusively  from  them." 

At  the  first  sign  of  aggression  the  merchants  had  given  up 
competition,  which  they  saw  meant  only  mutual  ruin,  and  had 
tied  themselves  together  in  an  association.  Kow  as  the  strug- 
gle widened  the  people  did  the  same,  and  found  a  greater 
benefit  and  pleasure  in  co-operation  than  in  keeping  up  the 
delusion  of  the  "higgling  of  the  market"  where  there  was 
no  market.  The  IndeXj  of  Columbus,  printed  an  agreement 
aigned  by  hundreds  "  of  those  who  will  sustain  our  home  mer- 
chants in  the  struggle  they  are  making.  ...  It  will  receive 
many  more  signatures  among  our  citizens.  .  .  .  The  people 
have  only  to  understand  to  properly  decide  in  this  matter  be- 
tween right  and  wrong." 

^^You  ask  if  the  feeling  is  bitter  against  them  in  our  ^com- 
munity,'" one  of  the  merchants  wrote.  "  I  can  only  liken  it  to 
the  spirit  which  prevailed  when  the  people  of  Boston  emptied 
Eling  George's  taxed  tea  into  Boston  Harbor." 

Attempt  was  made  to  intimidate  the  press.  Advertise- 
ments were  discontinued  because  the  papers  supported  the 
cause  of  the  people.  "If  the  agent,"  said  the  Index,  of  Co- 
lumbus, "  thought  the  cash  that  might  be  obtained  for  such 
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advertisements  ooald  purchase  the  silence  of  tl  onmal 
it  shoold  speak^  or  its  support  in  a  wrong  ^  he 
withoot  his  host"  ^  The  pledge  "  was  signed  by  pneliad^ 
every  man  in  the  place.  The  country  people  about  OnTinulw^ 
when  ihey  came  to  town  to  sell  prodnce  and  bny  suppUe^  tuol 
back  with  them  blanks  of  the  agreement  not  to  buy  the 
ious  oil,  and  circulated  them  among  their  ndghbon  f w 
ture.  Agents  were  sent  among  these  country  people  to  win 
back  iheir  trade,  but  they  could  not  be  moved.  The  oompelL 
tion  was  made  ^^  war  to  the  knife,"  and  the  knife  ^  to  the  booa* 
It  was  a  singular  sight — this  concentration  of  miUicms  to  ^kffl* 
these  littie  men  in  this  remote  country  town  in  ixMA  IflHiii 
dppi.  Nothing  was  too  small  to  do.  Whoi  one  of  the  Oolm- 
bus  ^^ rebels"  bought  oats  for  his  trade,  a  competitive  stock  cf 
tiie  same  kind  of  oats  was  hurried  into  Columboi,  and  fhasi 
instructions  sent  with  it :  ^'  Put  your  sign  out  Bust-proof  osli 
to  arrive  at  98  cents  to  (1  a  bushel.  This  will  kill  him.  The 
same  signs  should  be  posted  about  meats,  sugar,  coffee^  eta;'* 

The  plan  of  action  of  the  Merchants'  Association  was  rim- 
ple:  they  declined  to  handle  the  enemy's  oil  at  any  price. 
^^  Then  to  have  a  stock  of  our  own  always  on  hand,  ready  to 
sell  whenever  we  could  at  a  profit,  and  bold  in  reserve  when- 
ever they  put  prices  below  cost ;  and  in  this  way  we  have  made 
it  a  losing  business  to  them  for  over  three  years,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  they  remain  in  our  town. . .  •  When 
our  association  buys  a  car  of  oil,  each  member  pays  for  and 
takes  charge  of  an  equal  share,  but  the  oil  remains  the  prop- 
erty of  the  association ;  and  should  any  member  sell  out  before 
the  others,  he  has  the  right  to  buy  from  them  at  cost,  and  the 
next  car  is  not  ordered  until  all  are  nearly  sold  out" 

It  is  ^'  our  pleasure  to  make  oil  cheap  " ;  but  a  written  prop- 
osition was  made  to  the  merchants  that  if  they  would  repent 
and  return,  the  price  would  be  20  cents  a  gallon,  with  a  rebate 
to  the  loyal  dealers.  As  this  oil  could  be,  and  was  being, 
laid  down  in  Oolnmbus  at  12  cents  a  gallon,  the  proposition 
amounted  to  a  request  that  the  merchants  join  in  imposing  a 
tax  on  the  people  of  8  cents  a  gallon,  which  must  be  added  to 
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the  retail  price,  and  go  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  ^'  sympathet- 
ica! co-operation."  '^Can  any  one,"  said  the  Index^  "after 
knowing  these  facts,  doubt  that  in  a  pecuniary  point  our  mer* 
chants  could  have  done  better  by  surrendering  the  principle 
and  joining  the  ring?  But,  at  the  same  time,  could  any  reason- 
ing man  (even  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  policy  alone)  advise 
such  a  course? — one  which,  if  adopted,  would  only  open  the  door 
for  other  monopolies  to  enter  and  demand  high  prices  on  meat, 
flour,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  until  our  city  becomes 
the  highest  market  in  the  land.  Let  all  good  citizens,  then, 
unite  in  a  steady  effort  to  resist  the  yoke  which  this  monopoly 
18  now  trying  to  force  upon  us,  and  let  us  teach  them  and  all 
others  that  our  people  are  too  loyal  to  each  other  and  too  in- 
telligent to  allow  themselves  to  be  made  the  instruments  of 
their  own  destruction. 

^^  Bemember,  that  should  our  merchants  be  forced  to  yield, 
the  day  of  low  prices  will  be  a  short  one,  and  then  these  stran- 
gers, having  accomplished  their  purpose  and  forced  their  yoke 
upon  you  and  us,  will  return  to  their  homes,  and  while  rioting 
in  the  taxes  wrung  from  you,  with  your  own  assistance,  will 
laugh  at  you  for  allowing  yourselves  to  be  so  easily  duped,  and, 
emboldened  by  their  success  in  forcing  upon  you  high-priced 
oU,^  will  isoon  return  to  demand  high  prices  on  sugar,  coffee;, 
and  every  other  article  of  trade." 

The  nose  for  news  of  the  American  press  scented  out  the 
novelty  of  a  whole  community  acting  as  one  man  in  successful 
resistance  to  those  who  had  till  then  found  nowhere  any  cohe- 
sive brotherliness  to  make  a  stand  against  them.  The  newspa- 
pers of  the  country  took  the  matter  up.  It  was  absolutely  the 
first  time  any  method  had  been  found  that  could  prevail  against 
the  tactics  of  divide  and  conquer,  which  had  been  elsewhere 
irresistible.  Public  attention  was  fascinated  by  the  revelation 
that  a  brotherhood  to  ravage  the  people  turned  impotent  when 
the  people  were  roused  to  meet  it  with  their  brotherhood  of 
the  commonwealth.  There  was  in  the  spectacle  a  moral  illu- 
mination— the  light  that  never  fails.  Instead  of  becoming, 
as  had  been  planned,  a  warning  to  all  the  people  of  the  dire 
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deBtmetum  to  be  yisited  upon  any  diiolMjyy  tti 

mcounter  between  the  one-man  pc        of  1  KMmlm 

and  the  one-man  power  of  hnndreda  of  milKona  of  doOait  ba* 
oame  every  day  more  brilliantly  a  sign  in  the  aky,  diowily  iB. 
the  people  how  the  invasion  of  their  industrial  Ubertiei  ooild 
be  changed  into  a  min  more  complete  than  the  xetraaft  fnm 
Moecow.  Scores  of  snoh  assaults  on  the  people  had  been  won 
before.  ^^  What  was  being  done  at  Cdnmbns,''  said  <me  of  Ae 
papers,  ^^is  but  what  they  have  done  before  at  AberdaeD,  aal 
at  hnndreds  of  other  places  North  and  South.'' 

But  as  despoilers  always  have  to  fear,  one  defeat  may  undo 
a  lifetime  of  conquest  The  success  of  the  people  of  Oolnmbai 
was  teaching  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  all  nuup- 
ketSi  that  their  real  enemy  was  not  the  oil  trusty  but  the  lack 
of  trust  in  each  other.  The  people  were  learning  there  was  a 
magic  in  association  more  potent  than  the  trick  of  oombiBft* 
tions.  The  Indeof  proposed  to  the  people  of  the  South  to  join 
the  citizens  of  Oolumbus,  and  make  the  fight  generaL  ^^Theie 
is  this  about  it :  if  there  was  concentrated  artion  among  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  throughout  even  this  section  of  the 
State,  we  would  have  no  fear  of  the  result  The  oil  trust  may 
be  too  strong  for  a  single  small  locality,  but  if  a  combinati<m 
of  a  certain  number  of  localities  handling  oil  were  effected, 
they  would  soon  be  forced  to  retire.  Such  a  combination  can 
be  and  should  be  brought  about  at  once." 

The  struggle  at  Columbus  lasted  three  years.  It  had  seemed 
unequal  enough — a  few  thousands  of  dollars  against  hundreds 
of  millions.  But  three  years  of  this  commercial  warfare  failed 
to  break  the  spirit  or  resources  of  the  brave — and  wise  because 
brave — people.  The  community  never  broke  rank.  They 
laughed  when  they  were  tempted  with  cheap  coffee,  flour, 
sugar,  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  bankrupt  their  home  mer^ 
chants.  They  could  see  that  the  gift  of  forced  cheapness, 
used  to  destroy  natural  cheapness,  was  a  Trojan  horse  bearing 
within  itself  the  deadliest  form  of  deamess.  Defeated,  the  oil 
lords  gave  up  the  contest,  dosed  their  store  in  Oolumbus,  and 
left  the  people  of  that  place  free. 
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^^ England,"  says  Emerson,  ^'reaches  to  the  Alleghanies; 
America  begins  in  Ohio."  In  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio, 
hive  of  abolitionists  and  Union  soldiers,  was  the  same  spirit 
of  America  which,  at  Colnmbns,  Mississippi,  had  defended  its 
market  rights  as  outposts  of  all  other  rights.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  discovered  that  the  flames  of  the ^^ burning  springs" 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  China,  and  America,  whose  torches  kindled 
the  lamp  of  history,  were  beacon-fires  uncomprehended  by  a 
procession  of  civilizations,  and  waiting  to  light  man  to  the 
knowledge  that  the  earth  beneath  him  was  a  city  of  domes, 
hnge  receivers  storing  np  the  products  of  vaster  gas -retorts 
below.  Man  found  that  he  need  not  wait  for  this  spirit  to 
come  to  him  out  of  the  ^^  caverns  measureless  to  man."  He 
could  go  to  it,  as  in  oil,  and,  tapping  the  great  tanks,  could  lead 
their  flighty  contents  to  homes  and  mills,  to  emerge  there  as 
light  and  warmth  and  power. 

Experience  in  oil  had  made  ready  skill  and  capital  to  use 
the  new  treasure.  In  a  very  few  years  thousands  of  miles  of 
pipe  were  laid,  and  millions  of  capital  invested  in  the  natural- 
gas  business,  mainly  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  gas  was 
found  in  the  same  general  localities  as  oil,  and  the  methods  of 
procuring  and  distributing  it  were  similar,  and  the  similarity 
easily  extended  to  the  methods  of  administering  this  bounty 
of  nature  as  "property."  Toledo  began  to  be  supplied  in 
1887  with  the  new  fuel  through  pipe  lines  by  two  companies. 
They  obtained  their  franchises  as  competitors,  but  were  soon 
found  to  be  one  in  ownership,  prices,  and  all  details  of  man- 
agement. The  discovery  that  the  two  companies  at  Toledo 
were  really  one,  and  that  one  the  evil  one  of  the  oil  trust, 
aroused  the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  and  these  were  in- 
creased by  a  number  of  circumstances. 

The  Toledo  companies  got  from  the  city  as  a  free  gift  a 
franchise  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  on  condition 
that  they  would  supply  Toledo  before  a  certain  date.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  work  of  laying  pipes  they  suspended  opera- 
tions, and  declared  that  they  would  do  nothing  more  unless  the 
City  Council  fixed,  at  rates  dictated  by  them,  the  prices  the  peo- 
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the  logic  of  the  claim  in  these  cases  a  farmer  who  has  made 
each  a  lease  could  not  build  a  road  across  his  own  farm  with- 
out permission.  '^  Most  certainly  not,"  was  the  reply  made  by 
one  of  the  lawyers  to  the  judge  who  asked  if  the  farmer  could 
do  so. 

By  occurrences  like  these  an  increasing  number  of  influen- 
tial citizens  were  convinced  that  the  gas  companies  would  hold 
a  power  over  the  comfort  and  daily  life  of  the  people  not 
wise  to  surrender  entire  to  any  corporation.  An  agitation  was 
begun  for  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  people  by  themselves  act- 
ing through  the  municipality.  Six  thousand  citizens  sent  a  pe- 
tition, in  the  session  of  1887-88,  to  the  Legislature  to  pass  tiie 
necessary  enabling  act.  There  was  a  discussion  of  the  project 
for  two  years.  Public  opinion  grew  more  favorable  every  day. 
The  citizens  chartered  a  special  train  to  carry  a  delegation  to 
Columbus  the  day  the  pipe-line  law  came  before  the  Senate. 
The  Legislature  in  1889  passed  the  law.  It  authorized  the 
people  of  Toledo  to  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  (750,000  to 
buy  gas  land  and  build  pipe  lines.  This  legislation  was,  of 
course,  bitterly  opposed  by  the  existing  gas  companies,  and 
they  demanded  of  the  Legislature  that  before  the  law  became 
operative  it  should  be  ratified  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the 
people.  The  friends  of  this  scheme  of  mxmicipal  self-help  and 
independence  accepted  the  challenge.  In  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign the  opposition  to  the  people  was  officered  by  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  natural -gas  companies,  twice  Governor 
of  Ohio,  afterwards  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  natural  -  gas  trustees  of  the  Oity  of  Toledo  in  an  official 
communication  said :  ^^  There  is  reason  to  believe  the  money 
of  the  natural-gas  companies  was  freely  spent  to  defeat  it." 

The  act  was  ratified  April,  1889,  by  a  vote  of  7002  for  to 
4199  against — "  a  vote,"  say  the  trustees,  "  in  which  the  heavy 
taxpayers  were  largely  acting  with  the  majority."  *  Organ- 
ized labor  took  an  enthusiastic  part  in  the  work  of  this  elec- 
tion.   The  Central  Labor  Union  held  a  special  meeting  which 
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filled  the  largest  pnblie  halL  Men  paraded  the  streeli  i/Sk 
baimem  favoring  the  policy  of  independence.  The  Knig^ 
of  Labor  held  meetings  to  discnss  the  projeeti  and  the  Oentad 
Oonndl,  representing  all  the  assemblies  in  the  dty,  pMsed 
nnanimonsly  resolutions  appealing  to  all  members  dE  the  c^ 
der  and  all  working-men  to  support  no  candidate  who  would 
not  pledge  himself  to  the  city  pipe  line.  At  a  meeting  of  tibs 
glassworkers  it  was  resolved  to  be  ^  the  dniy  of  ereiy  woiIp 
ing-man  to  vote  ^  Yes '  for  the  pipe  line  next  Monday.^  ^  Many 
of  us  glassworkersi"  said  the  resolutions  adopted,  ^have  been 
employed  in  factories  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  receiving  their  nafe- 
und-gas  fuel  from  a  gigantic  corporation  similar  to  that  whkh 
now  supplies  Toledo.  We  have  seen  our  employers  mifaiily 
dealt  with,  and  arbitrarily  treated  in  the  matter  of  making 
rates.  Some  of  them  were  forced  to  go  into  the  conrt%  to 
prevent  the  extortion  of  the  piratical  company  who  woe  bent 
on  assessing  each  citizen  and  industry  at  the  highest  nte  pes- 
sible,  irrespective  of  its  effect  on  the  industries  or  the  wages 
of  the  employ^  Many  manufacturers  were  compelled  to 
move  their  plants  to  the  cheap  gas-fields  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
The  employ^  were  compelled  to  break  up  their  homes  and 
emigrate,  in  order  to  follow  their  trade  for  a  livelihood."  The 
question  came  before  the  people  again  the  next  spring,  when 
both  the  Bepublican  and  Democratic  parties  by  acclamation 
renominated  a  natural -gas  trustee,  whose  term  was  expiring, 
to  succeed  himself.  At  the  election  the  vote  was  8958  for, 
and  only  58  against — a  practically  unanimous  indorsement  of 
the  project  by  the  people. 

Toledo  now  began  to  make  history.  ''  It  is  entirely  safe  to 
say,"  a  well-known  citizen  declared  in  the  Toledo  Blade^  ^^that 
in  the  history  of  this  country  no  other  people  have  been  called 
to  the  experience  which  Toledo  has  been  undergoing  for  the 
past  year.  Oommunities  often  are  agitated  and  divided  on 
questions  of  local  policy ;  but  no  second  case  will  be  found  in 
which  a  people,  after  settling  such  questions  among  them- 
selves according  to  recognized  rules,  were  confronted  with 
warfare,  bitter  and  persistent,  such  as  this  city  is  now  called 
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to  meet,  and  at  the  hands  of  a  combination  wholly  of  non- 
residents, without  the  slightest  proper  voice  in  their  domestic 
concerns."  In  every  direct  encounter  with  the  "  commons " 
the  "  lords  "  had  been  defeated — in  the  two  years'  debate  which 
preceded  the  first  appeal  to  the  Legislature ;  in  the  Legislature, 
where  the  bill  passed  the  House  almost  unanimously,  and  the 
Senate  more  than  two  to  one ;  in  the  appeal  to  the  voters ;  be- 
fore the  governor,  who  had  been  approached  to  cripple  the 
enterprise  of  the  municipality  by  naming  unfriendly  trustees. 
The  gas  companies  had  tried  at  each  city  election,  after  the 
Legislature  acted  in  1889,  to  seat  in  the  Oity  Council  a  ma- 
jority in  their  interest ;  but  the  people,  making  the  city  pipe 
line  the  issue  of  the  election,  gave  an  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  their  votes  to  the  men  pledged  to  see  it  through. 

'' Strong  and  subtle  opposition"'  was  then  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Common  Council  to  prevent  it  from  passing  the  neces- 
sary ordinances ;  but,  in  spite  of  it,  both  branches  of  the  Coun- 
cil voted  them  unanimously.  A  clearer  case  of  the  will  of 
the  people  and  of  law  and  order  there  could  not  be.  A  free 
and  intelligent  community,  in  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  its 
industrial  freedom  and  business  prosperity,  after  thorough  dis- 
cussion, in  which  all  sides  had  been  freely  heard,  had  by  con- 
stitutional proceedings  decided  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
upon  a  policy  altogether  within  its  legal,  moral,  and  contract 
rights.  The  ablest  lawyers,  writers,  and  financiers  that  money 
could  hire  had  had  it  under  the  microscope  to  find  some 
breach  for  attack,  but  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  flaw.  All 
was  constitutional,  legal,  proper,  and  expedient.  A  glance  at 
the  contestants  brings  out  in  clear  outlines  some  conditions 
of  our  modem  development  which  have  come  upon  us  almost 
unawares.  The  City  of  Toledo  was  a  vigorous  community  of 
90,000  people ;  its  opponent  was  a  little  group  of  men ;  but 
^they  controlled  in  one  aggregation  not  less  than  $160,000,000, 
besides  large  affairs  ontside  of  this.  The  assessed  valuations 
of  the  property  of  the  people  on  which  Toledo  could  levy 
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taxation  wae^  in  1889,  bnt  $33,200,000.  The  total  inoome  of 
the  mnnicipality  was  $961,101 ;  that  of  a  single  member  of 
the  little  group  opposing  them  had  been  acknowledged  to 
be  $9,000,000  a  year,  and  was  belieyed  by  the  best  informsd 
to  be  seyeral  times  as  much.  This  indiyidnal  inoome  wai 
greater  than  the  product  of  all  the  manufactories  of  the  dtj, 
and  three  times  greater  than  the  combioed  wages  of  the  work 
men  in  these  establishments.  There  were  several  members  of 
the  natural-gas  syndicate  who  collected  and  disbnrsed  everjr 
year  more  than  the  community.  Toledo  had  about  the  same 
population  as  Kansas  in  1856.  The  slave  power  of  the  South 
that  assailed  the  liberties  of  the  90,000  in  Kansas  numbered 
millions,  but  the  new  power  in  the  North,  which  in  a  short 
generation  had  grown  so  strong  that  it  did  not  fear  to  attaek 
the  90,000  freemen  of  Toledo,  counted  only  nine  names.  The 
people  could  act  only  after 'public  deliberation,  and  throng 
the  slow  stages  of  municipal  and  State  procedure.  Their  an- 
tagonist met  in  secret  council,  and  devised  plans  executed  by 
a  single  hand,  armed  with  the  aggregated  power  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  and  liable,  if  found  ill^al  or  criminal, 
to  only  "  nominal "  punishment,  or  only  6  cents  damages.' 

At  Columbus  the  struggle  was  with  something  very  simple 
but  extraordinarily  difficult  to  overcome,  as  simple  things  often 
are — an  obstinate,  immovable,  thoroughly  angry  public  opin- 
ion, acting  only  through  private  voluntary  means,  its  set  will 
to  exchange  the  fruits  of  its  labor  with  whom  and  on  what 
terms  it  pleased.  There  was  absolutely  no  leverage  to  be 
got  to  bear  upon  the  people  of  Columbus  except  by  chang- 
ing their  feelings.  Compulsion  was  out  of  the  question.  But 
at  Toledo  compulsion  was  possible.  There  the  people  had 
acted  not  through  unofficial  combination  as  at  Columbus, 
but  through  the  official  machinery  of  the  town  and  State.  If 
the  law  could  be  turned  against  them  by  able  counsel  or  com- 
pliant judges ;  if  any  smallest  fault,  however  technical,  could 
be  found  in  the  legislation  of  the  State  or  the  city  or  the 
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practical  administration  of  the  o£Bicial  machinery  provided  for 
the  natnral-gas  businesB  of  the  city — if  this  could  be  done,  the 
people  of  Toledo  could  be  compelled,  however  little  their  will 
had  changed,  to  see  their  enterprise  of  independence  balked; 
this  compulsion  could  be  carried  to  the  use  of  force  if  they 
resisted,  and  the  militia  of  the  State  and  the  regular  army 
could  be  brought  into  the  conflict. 

Such  is  the  prize  of  power  which  tempts — ^more  than  tempts, 
drives  as  by  fate— our  overgrown  wedth  to  fortify  itself  by 
control  of  judges,  governors,  presidents,  commanders-in-chief 
— all  the  agents  of  the  supreme  authority  and  force. 

Columbus  was  so  local  that  its  people  were  sufficient  unto 
themselves.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  keep  on  saying,  We 
will  not  buy.  But  Toledo  was  a  citizen  of  the  great  world  of 
a£Eairs  and  finance.  It  was  part  of  London,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. Much  of  it  was  owned  as  an  investment  elsewhere. 
Sensitive  nerves  connected  it  with  all  the  markets,  especially 
the  greatest  of  all — the  money-market.  It  sold  and  bought 
and  borrowed  and  lent  far  beyond  its  own  border.  What  Wall 
Street  gossips  said  about  the  people  of  Columbus  would  not 
make  a  dollar's  difference  to  the  whole  town  in  a  year,  but  a 
whisper  started  through  the  offices  of  the  great  capitalists  in 
New  York  and  abroad  would  flash  back  by  wire  to  Toledo, 
and  go  like  a  quick  poison  through  its  industries  and  credit, 
private  and  public 

"  Private  enterprise "  could  not  afford  to  let  the  people  of 
Toledo  go  forward  with  their  public  enterprise.  Many  mill- 
ions had  been  invested  in  getting  control  of  a  business  repre- 
senting $200,000,000.  Many  towns  and  cities,  as  Fostoria, 
Sandusky,  Fremont,  Clyde,  Bellevue,  Norwalk,  Perrysburgh, 
Tiffin,  and  Detroit,  were  being  supplied  with  gas  at  a  hand- 
some profit.  If  Toledo  should  set  a  successful  example  of 
self -supply,  it  would  find  imitators  on  every  side.  The  essence 
of  '^  private  enterprise "  was  that  the  people  should  get  their 
gas  from  Captains  of  Industry,  and  pay  them  for  their  cap- 
taincy two  or  three  times  the  real  cost  as  profit,  just  as  mo- 
narchical countries  pay  kings  for  kindly  supplying  the  people 
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with  the  government  which  reallj  comes  from  the  people. 
The  essence  of  municipal  supply  was  that  the  people  should 
supply  themselves  at  cost  without  profit,  and  without  Captains 
of  Industry,  except  as  the  people  provided  them.  Toledo,  in 
fine,  proposed  to  keep  step  with  the  modem  expansion  of  aelf- 
govemment,  which  finds  that  it  can  apply  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  democracy  to  industry.  It  proposed  to  add  another 
to  many  demonstrations  already  made,  noticeably  in  this  very 
department  of  gas  supply  to  municipalities,  of  the  truth  that 
the  ability  to  carry  on  the  business  of  supplying  the  various 
wants  of  mankind  is  not  a  sort  of  divine  right  vouchsafed 
from  on  high  to  a  few  specially  inspired  and  gifted  priests  of 
commerce,  by  whose  intermediation  alone  can  the  mysteries 
of  trade  be  operated ;  but,  like  the  ability  to  govern  and  be 
governed,  is  one  of  the  faculties  common  to  mankind,  capable 
of  being  administered  of,  by,  and  for  the  people,  and  not  need- 
ing to  be  differentiated  as  the  prerogative  of  one  set  of  men. 
The  Toledo  experiment  was  another  step  forward  in  the  world- 
wide movement  for  the  abolition  of  millionaires — ^a  movement 
upon  which  the  millionaires  look  with  unconcealed  apprehen- 
sion for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-beings. 

Mankind  views  with  equanimity  the  expulsion  of  the  profit- 
hunter  from  the  businesses  of  carrying  letters,  minting  coins, 
administering  justice,  maintaining  highways,  collecting  taxes, 
in  which  millionaireism  has  been  universally  put  an  end  to. 
It  views  with  hopes  of  larger  results  the  newer  manifestations 
of  the  same  tendency  which  in  England  have  abolished  mill- 
ionaireism in  telegraphs  and  parcel  express ;  in  Germany  and 
France,  Australia,  and  India  have  gone  a  long  way  towards 
the  abolition  of  the  millionaire  in  railroads;  and  in  various 
cities  and  towns  in  Europe,  America,  and  Australia  have  put 
up  local  signs,  "  No  millionaires  allowed  here,"  by  the  munio- 
ipalization  of  trade  in  water,  gas,  electricity,  street-railways, 
baths,  laundries,  libraries,  etc.  The  trust  of  millionaires  was 
therefore  fighting  for  a  principle,  and  what  will  good  men  not 
sacrifice  to  principle ! 
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Towns,  like  men,  stamp  themselves  with  marked  traits. 
Toledo  had  an  individuality  which  showed  itself  from  the 
start.  Its  leading  men  clubbed  together  and  borrowed  money 
as  early  as  1832  to  build  one  of  the  first  railroads  constructed 
west  of  the  Alleghanies — the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo,  to  connect 
Toledo  and  Adrian.  When,  in  1845,  the  steamboats  on  the 
lakes  formed  a  combination,  and  discriminated  against  Toledo, 
the  city  through  its  council  refused  to  submit,  and  appropri- 
ated $10,000  to  get  an  independent  boat  to  Buffalo.  The  city 
appropriated  its  credit  and  revenues  to  other  important  and 
costly  enterprises,  including  four  railroads,  to  keep  it  clear  of 
the  cruel  mercies  of  private  ownership  of  the  highways.  In 
1889  it  expended  $200,000  to  secure  direct  railway  connec- 
tions with  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
ways for  competition  in  rates  with  the  Lake  Shore  Bailroad. 

As  it  had  been  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  State,  the  City 
Council  of  Toledo,  April  29, 1889,  ordered  gas  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $75,000  sold,  that  work  on  the  city  pipe  line 
might  begin.  Before  proceeding  with  the  enterprise  confided 
to  them,  the  natural-gas  trustees  gave  the  private  companies 
an  opportunity  to  save  themselves  from  the  competition  of 
the  city.  They  asked  them  in  writing  if  they  would  agree 
to  furnish  gas  cheaply  for  a  term  of  years,  or  if  they  would 
sell  their  entire  plant  to  the  city  ?  They  did  this,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  as  ^^  an  honorable  effort ...  to  obtain  cheaper  gas 
without  unnecessary  expenditure,  and  without  injury  to  es- 
tablished rights."  After  a  delay  of  nearly  a  month  a  reply 
was  received,  refusing  to  enter  into  negotiations  either  for  a 
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redaction  of  charges  or  for  the  sale  of  the  private  plinti  to 
the  city.  The  trustees  then  asked  for  a  personal  interview,  bot 
this  was  refused.  Then  when  the  city  began  preparmtioDS  to 
sell  its  bonds,  a  cannonade  was  opened  on  it  in  the  eoutfl^  the 
money-market,  the  gas-fields,  the  city  government^  the  prev, 
among  the  citizens,  anQ  everywhere.  Injunctions  were  ap 
plied  for  in  three  courts,  unsuccessfully  in  all  instances.  No 
injunction  was  ever  granted  in  these  or  any  other  of  the 
many  suits  brought  for  the  purpose  of  enjoining  the  sale  of 
the  bonds.  Courts  will  usually  grant  temporary  injonotioiii 
awaiting  a  hearing  on  the  merits  when  complainants  will  enter 
into  ample  bonds  and  indemnify  defendants.  But  the  par- 
ties instigating  this  litigation  would  not  put  up  the  necesMiy 
bonds.  They  thus  could  smirch  the  bonds  without  incnniog 
any  personal  liability  in  so  doing. 

An  expensive  array  of  lawyers  was  sent  before  the  United 
States  courts  to  prevent  the  issue  of  the  bonds  on  the  groond 
that  they  were  illegal,  and  the  law  under  which  they  were 
issued  unconstitutional.  The  principle  involved  had  been  fre- 
quently discussed  and  always  upheld  both  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.' 

"  Does  not  your  argument  appear  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
views  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  V^  the  judge  asked.  The  counsel  for  the 
gas  companies  responded  in  substance :  '^  If  so,  then  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  views  of  those  courts." 

As  it  was  through  the  suffrage  that  the  people  of  Toledo 
were  able  to  do  this,  the  attack  was  widened  from  an  attack 
on  the  enterprise  to  one  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  citizens 
which  made  it  possible.  "  Everybody  votes  in  Ohio— in  fact, 
too  many  people,"  said  the  lawyer  who  applied  for  an  injunc- 
tion against  Toledo.  If  he  had  his  way,  he  declared,  there 
would  be  fewer  voters,  and  he  stigmatized  the  arguments  of 
Toledo  as  those  of  John  Most,  the  communist. 

"Unquestionably,"  decided  Judge  Jackson,  "the 
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tore  may  authorize  a  city  to  farniBh  light,  or  facilities  for 
transportation,  or  water  to  its  citizens,  with  or  without  cost, 
as  the  Legblature  or  city  may  determine.  .  .  .  Since  the  de- 
cision in  Sharpless  vs.  Philadelphia  it  is  no  longer  an  open 
question  whether  municipalities  may  engage  in  enterprises 
such  as  the  one  contemplated  by  the  act  in  question  in  this 
case.  The  act  of  January  22, 1889,  authorizing  the  city  of 
Toledo  to  issue  bonds  for  natural -gas  purposes,  is  clearly 
within  the  general  scope  of  legislative  power,  is  for  a  public 
use  and  purpose,  and  is  not  in  contravention  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  The  court  being  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  legislation  is  valid,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the 
injunction  applied  for  must  be  refused."  '  When  the  news 
of  Judjge  Jackson's  decision  was  telegraphed  to  Toledo  noth- 
ing less  than  the  booming  of  cannon  could  express  the  joy 
of  the  citizens.  They  sent  this  message  to  the  just  judge : 
^^  One  hundred  guns  were  fired  to  -  night  by  the  citizens  of 
Toledo  in  honor  of  your  righteous  decision  to-day."  Judge 
Jackson  again  upheld  the  bonds  at  Toledo,  January  14,  1890, 
when  he  again  dismissed  the  case  against  the  city  ^^  for  want 
of  equity,  at  cost  of  complainants." 

The  favorable  decision  by  Judge  Jackson,  although  an  ap- 
peal was  taken,  made  it  possible  for  the  city  to  sell  the 
$75,000  bonds  which  had  been  issued  by  order  of  the  Council. 
The  bonds  brought  par,  interest,  and  over  $2000  premium. 
With  the  money  thus  procured  the  city's  Board  of  Natural 
Gas  Trustees  began  operations.  Their  opponents  had  spread 
far  and  loud  among  the  voters  before  the  election — ^among 
those  who  would  be  likely  to  buy  the  bonds,  everywhere  it 
would  hurt — the  assertion  that  all  the  territory  that  was  good 
had  been  bought  up  by  them,  and  the  city's  trustees  would 
not  be  able  to  get  any.  One  of  the  companies  had  no  less 
than  140,000  acres  of  gas  lands  in  its  possession  or  under  con- 
tract, at  a  cost  in  rentals  and  royalties  of  $100,000  a  year.* 
But  the  city  trustees,  even  with  the  small  sum  at  their  com- 

'  Feinxd  Court  Rqwrter^  yol  xxxix.,  pp.  661-64. 

*iUport  of  tbo  Northwestern  Ohio  Natural  Gas  Company,  Janaary  7,  1889. 
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mand,  were  able  to  seeure  at  the  rery  heghwifag  wella  wUk  a 
capacity  more  than  four  timea  aa  great  aa  the  private  eQ» 
paniea  had  had  when  the  htter  began  the  inTeatmenft  of  a 
million  or  more  to  lay  their  ppe  linea  to  Toledo."  TogaliMr 
with  this  anpply  the  dty  tnurteea  got  660  acrea  about  IB 
milea  from  Toledo  of  aa  choice  gaa  tetritoiy  aa  there  waa  ii 
Ohio,  almost  all  of  it  nndrilled,  and  they  had  offiera  amooiii^g 
to  5000  acrea  more  within  piping  distance  fifom  the  titj.  The 
city's  tmstees  made  their  porchases  with  anocess,  and  reeeifed 
the  landations  of  their  constitnents  for  baring  got  lands  and 
wells  at  better  pricea  than  the  priyate  compan^ 

Angost  S6,  1889,  after  a  decisi<m  in  the  United  SIbIss 
eonrts  that  there  was  no  gronnd  on  which  to  objeet  to  the 
issne  of  the  bonds,  the  Oity  Oonndl  voted  the  iaroe  of  the 
remaining  $676,000. 

Defeated  in  Uie  public  debate  which  preceded  the  decUoi 
of  Toledo  to  supply  itself;  defeated  at  Uie  State  Oapitol;  do* 
feated  at  the  polls  of  Toledo  time  and  again — every  time; 
defeated  in  the  Common  Ooundl;  defeated  in  the  gaa^eUs; 
defeated  in  the  courts  of  their  own  choosing,  the  opponoita  of 
the  city,  thorough  as  only  the  very  good  or  the  very  bad  can 
be,  refused  to  submit  When  the  two  corporations,  in  1886, 
were  seeking  the  franchise  indispensable  for  doing  business 
in  Toledo,  they  said  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen :  <*  We  ask 
no  exclusive  privilege.  .  .  .  We  cannot  have  too  many  gas 
companies."  They  also  said :  ^'  If  the  city  desires  to  fumidi 
its  own  gas,  there  is  nothing  in  this  ordinance  to  hinder 
it.  We  are  ready  and  willing  at  any  time  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  city  or  any  other  company."  They 
said,  on  the  same  occasion,  in  answer  to  apprehensions  whidi 
had  been  expressed  about  the  danger  of  putting  the  fuel 
supply  of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  a  monopoly :  ^^  You  can 
go  before  the  Le^slature  and  obtain  the  right  to  issue  bonds 
for  furnishing  yourselves  with  gas."  It  was  by  these  assur- 
ances the  companies  induced  the  Common  Council  to  grant 

^  Toledo  and  Its  Katond  Gat  Bonds,  pp.  SS-St. 
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them  gratnitonsly  the  yery  yalaable  franchifleB  they  were 
seeking. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  compete  was  not  left  to  these 
assurances.  It  was  specifically  and  formally  asserted  in  the 
ordinance  of  July  5, 1887,  fixing  rates.  This  was  the  ordi- 
nance to  procure  which  the  gas  company  suspended  its  opera- 
tions in  mid-course,  and  declared  it  would  not  continue  unless 
the  prices  which  it  wanted  were  made.  The  ordinance  was, 
in  fact,  prepared  by  the  company.  It  said :  '^  Provided  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  granting  to 
existing  companies  any  exclusive  rights  or  privileges,  or  pre- 
vent any  other  company  from  furnishing  natural  gas  to  the 
citizens  of  said  city."  But  the  same  learned  counsel  who,  in 
behalf  of  the  companies,  had  assured  the  city  that  ^^  there  was 
nothing  in  this  ordinance  to  hinder  it,"  went  before  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  and  pleaded  that  ordinance  as  good  reason 
for  the  intervention  of  the  Federal  Government  to  prevent 
the  city  from  going  on  with  its  enterprise. 

The  only  morning  paper — ^an  able  advocate  of  the  city  pipe 
line  —  suddenly  changed-  owners  and  opinions.  Among  its 
new  directors  were  two  of  the  lawyers  of  the  trust  opposing 
the  city,  a  director  in  one  of  its  companies,  and,  besides  them, 
the  manager,  a  contract  editor  from  Pennsylvania.  His  sole 
conspicuity  there  had  been  won  in  turning  against  the  peo- 
ple of  the  oil  regions  a  paper  which  had  been  their  stanchest 
defender.  This  Toledo  daily,  in  its  espousal  of  the  cause 
of  the  city,  had  been  firing  hot  shot  like  this  against  the  oil 
combination :  '^  It  wants  a  monopoly  of  the  natural-gas  busi- 
ness. This  is  what  it  is  driving  at."  Under  its  new  man- 
agement it  roared  like  a  sucking  dove,  thus:  '^It  is  fash- 
ionable with  demagogues  and  men  who  are  not  capable  of 
appreciating  the  worth  of  brains  in  business  to  howl  against 
it" — ^the  oil  combination — "as  a  grasping,  grinding  monop- 
oly." Just  after  the  people  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  pipe 
line,  and  only  a  few  days  before  it  changed  owners,  it  had 
said :  "  All  manner  of  influences  were  brought  to  bear  to  de- 
feat this  proposition. . . .  All  the  plausible  falsehoods  that  could 
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be  invwied,  aiid  aU  tlie  moiiirf  diat  eoold  bt  «M^ 
tvjoaaty  emplojedy  bat  the  people  lew  die  ittMtioo  in  ilitni 
Hfl^  and  die  majority  Totedi^''  XtaowaMdelkedifNl 
of  die  city's  pipe  line  the  ehief  aim  of  ill  endevranL  Im  ttii 
w<»k  ^no  role  or  principle  leeogniied  in  daeanfc  joBEoaHnn 
waa  lespeetecL" 

In  all  the  hiaUwy  of  Toledo  no  intereat  on  ill  bondi  M 
ever  been  defaulted  or  delayed;  no  j^ineipal  6?er  nqpail'aA 
maturity.  The  city  was  prosperona,  its  gtowfli  aleadj;  Hi 
debt  growing  leas  year  by  year  in  proportion  to  Us  popdi' 
tion  and  wetlth.  Its  bonds  ranked  among  die  nhoieeal  in* 
Tcstmentsi  and  c(»nmanded  a  pruninm  in  tihe  money-maiiDaL' 
Bat  the  credit  and  fair  fame  of  the  city  were  aow  ovw- 
whelmed  with  wholesale  vitaperation  by  tfaia  pq^^  and  odMn 
elsewhere  under  similar  oontroL  Artudea  were  earefnUy  pM> 
pared  for  this  purpose  by  skilled  writeia.  These  were  thsn 
copied  from  one  newspaper  to  another.  Byaome  arrai^ji 
ment  insertion  was  obtained  for  them  in  financial  joumalB  in 
New  York  and  in  London,  and  in  other  foreign  ciyitda.  Tbi 
Toledo  organ  declared  that  Toledo  was  an  unsafe  place  for 
the  investment  of  capital  in  any  form.  Its  public  affims 
were  said  to  be  nm  by  a  set  of  ^'demagogues  and  speoulaton," 
whose  administration  was  '^  piratical  mob  rule."  The  city 
pipe  line  was  a  '^  monstrous  job,"  and  the  men  who  fayored  it 
were  '^  a  gang  of  throttlers  and  ravenous  wolves."  They  wers 
^'  blatant  demagogues,  who  made  great  pretence  of  advancing 
the  city's  interest,  but  whose  real  aim  is  to  enrich  themselves 
at  public  expense."  The  bonds,  which  had  been  issued  in  due 
form  by  special  authority  of  the  Legislature,  ratified  by  a  vote 
of  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  citizens,  and  declared  to  be 
valid  by  the  United  States  Court,  were  described  as  *<  chro- 
mos,"  ^'  worthless  rags,"  ^'  bad  medicine,"  ^^  disfigured  securi- 
ties," ^  like  rotten  eggs,  highly  odorous  goods,"  ^'  but  few  per- 
sons at  most  can  be  found  ignorant  enough  to  buy  them." 

The  Mayor,  City  Auditor,  Board  of  Natural  Oas  Trastee% 

1 CI^  of  Tokdo  and  Us  Natiina  Gu  Bonda,  p.  a. 
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united  with  a  citizens'  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  a 
plan  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  bonds  direct  to  the  people  of 
Toledo  through  a  financial  institution  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing. This  action  the  paper  described  as  ^^  a  scheme  for  gulling 
simples,"  '^  a  blind  pool,"  '^  an  unpatented  financial  deadfall " ; 
compared  it  with  ^^  gambling,  pool  -  playing,  and  lottery  sell- 
ing." These  grave  charges  were  widely  circulated  through- 
out the  country.  Bankers  and  capitalists  in  other  cities  who 
received  them  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  they  were  not 
what  they  pretended  to  be — the  honest  if  uncouth  utterances 
of  an  independent  press  chastising  the  follies  of  its  own  con- 
stituency. Newspapers  which  supported  the  city's  project 
were  assailed  as  ruthlessly  as  the  community  and  citizens. 
The  Blade  was  constantly  referred  to  as  '^  The  Bladder."  An- 
other journal  was  given  a  nickname  too  vulgar  to  be  printed 
here.  One  of  the  most  prominent  journals  of  Ohio  was  pun- 
ished by  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  literary  style  of  monopoly  :  ^'  That  aged,  acidulous  addle- 
pate,  the  monkey-eyed,  monkey-browed  monogram  of  sarcasm, 
and  spider-shanked,  pigeon-witted  public  scold,  Majah  Bilge- 
water  Bickham,  and  his  backbiting,  black-mailing,  patent- 
medicine  directory,  the  Jov/malP 

An  old  journalist  and  honorable  citizen  who  wrote  over  his 
initials,  '^  0.  W. "  a  series  of  able  and  dignified  letters  in  the 
Bladej  which  had  a  great  influence  in  the  formation  of  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  pipe  line,  was  assailed  with  ^^  brutal 
falsifier,"  "hoary  old  reprobate,"  "senile  old  liar."  Carica- 
tures were  published  depicting  the  buyers  of  the  bonds  as 
"  simple  greens."  When  the  County  Court  of  Lucas  County, 
following  the  United  States  Court,  sustained  the  bonds  on 
their  merits,  and  did  so  on  every  point  in  question,  because,  as 
the  judge  stated,  "the  equities  of  the  case  are  with  the  de- 
fendants," the  organ  falsely  stated  that  judgment  for  the  city 
was  given  "  because  the  merits  of  the  case  are  involved  in  a 
higher  court."  When  a  capitalist  of  New  York,  who  had  been 
an  investor  in  the  bonds  of  Toledo  and  a  taxpayer  there  for 
twenty-five  years— one  of  the  streets  of  the  city  was  named 
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for  him  —  bought  $10,000  of  the  city  fnpe-liiui  boiid%  Iki 
paper  attacked  him  by  name  in  an  article  headed  "BtaiM 
Oame,"  chaiging  him  with  being  a  party  to  a  bonoo  gMneia 
connection  with  ^'public  till-tapperB  "  for  ^ roping  Toledo  dfr 
jsens  into  baying  donbtfnl  secnritieB."  When  the  SinUy 
Fond  Oommiadoners  of  Toledo  yery  properly  inveeted  aoMi 
of  the  city's  money  in  the  gas  bondfl^  they  were  held  vp  bf 
name  aa  ^public  till  -  tappen^''  ^meniala''  of  a  '^hrngpy 
horde "  of  *^  boodle  politiciana,''  accomplioea  of  ^  phindenB 
of  the  pnblic  treasury,"  nnaUe  to  withstand  ^the  bnlal 
threats  and  snaky  entreatiea  of  the  conrapt  gas  ring.''  Dor 
one  of  the  associate  editors  the  poeiti<m  c^  Deputy  Strte  D^ 
specter  of  Oil  was  obtained — an  appointment  whieh  eoafc  the 
Governor  who  made  it  many  TOtes  in  the  next  eleetioBt  ind 
did  much  to  defeat  him.  Such  an  appointment  mi|^  |^wa 
yersatOe  employ^  the  chance  to  do  doable  doty:  aa  edite  to 
brand  aa  bad  good  men  who  conld  not  be  boiq^ti  and  at  iih 
specter  to  brand  as  good  bad  oil  for  sale.* 

One  of  the  means  taken  to  defeat  the  pipe  line  waa  the  pob- 
lication  of  very  discooraging  accounts  of  the  ^fidlure"  at  In- 
dianapolis, where  the  citizens  had  refused  to  give  a  natoral- 
gas  company  belonging  to  the  oil  trust  the  franchise  it  de- 
manded, and,  forming  an  anti-monopoly  trust,  had  undertaken 
to  supply  themselves.  Some  ^^  influence"  prevented  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  Toledo  from  sending  a  committee  to  Indian- 
apolis to  investigate.  A  public-spirited  citiaen,  prominent  and 
successful  in  business,  came  forward,  and  at  his  own  expense 
secured  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  experience  of  In- 
dianapolis for  the  dty.  This  proved  that  die  people  were 
getting  their  fuel  gas  at  less  than  one-half  what  Toledo  was 
paying.  The  contest  against  giving  the  Indianapolis  fran- 
chise to  a  corporation  of  the  trust  had  been  a  sharp  one.  Its 
success  was  due  to  the  middle  classes  and  the  working^nen, 
who  stood  together  for  freedom,  incorruptible  by  all  the 
powerful  influences  employed.    ^^  We  will  bum  soft  coal  all 
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onr  liveB,"  one  of  their  leaders  told  the  Toledo  committee, 
'^  rather  than  pat  ourselves  in  the  power  of  such  men." 

In  Indiana  the  Legislature  meets  only  once  in  two  years, 
and  when  this  issue  arose  had  adjourned,  and  would  not  meet 
again  for  a  year.  The  people,  not  being  able  to  get  authority 
for  a  municipal  gas  pipe  line,  went  to  work  by  voluntary  co- 
operation. Every  voting  precinct  in  the  city  was  organized 
and  canvassed  for  the  capital  needed.  The  shares  were  $25 
each,  and  they  were  bought  up  so  rapidly  that  the  entire 
amount — $550,000 — was  subscribed  in  sixteen  days  by  4700 
persons,  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  the  city.  When  subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $550,000  had  been  raised,  $600,000 
more  was  borrowed  on  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

Gas  lands  were  bought  and  200  miles  of  pipe  lines  laid,  all 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1,200,000.  The  income  in  one  year, 
during  a  part  of  which  the  system  was  still  under  construc- 
tion, was  $349,347.  In  the  first  year  of  complete  operations 
the  Indianapolis  people's  trust  paid  oS  $90,000  of  the  princi- 
pal. The  income  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1892,  was 
$483,258.21,  and  the  bonded  debt  has  been  paid.  The  stock, 
since  January  1, 1893,  has  been  paying  dividends  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  cent,  a  year. 

A  prominent  citizen  of  Indianapolis,  one  of  tlie  State 
judges,  told  the  Toledo  papers,  in  an  interview :  ''  The  pri- 
vate companies  had  their  gas  laid  to  the  city  and  along  the 
streets  several  months  in  advance  of  the  Citizens'  Trust,  but  it 
did  them  little  good.  Everybody  said :  *  I  will  wait  for  the 
Consumers'  Trust.'  *  Yes,  but  we  will  furnish  you  gas  just  as 
cheap,'  said  the  Indianapolis  company ;  '  why  not  take  it  of 
us  ?'  To  this  the  citizens  replied :  '  To  take  gas  of  you  means 
cheap  gas  to-day,  but  high  gas  to-morrow.'  And  wait  for  the 
gas  they  all  did."  The  charge  to  manufacturers  was  2^  cents  a 
thousand  feet,  as  against  8  cents,  at  that  time  charged  at  To- 
ledo. There  were  12,000  private  consumers.  Cooking-stoves  in 
Indianapolis  were  about  $12  a  year,  against  $19.50  in  Toledo. 
One  of  the  representatives  of  the  private  company  declared  at 
a  public  meeting  at  Indianapolis  that  its  chajrges  were  made 
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waA  m  to  give  a  foil  retam  of  all  die  iDtrwIed  o^ilal  ia 
jetiiy  m  that  was  tlie  probable  life  of  tbe  aapplf*  A. 
after  tbe  inangoratioa  of  tbe  ladiaiiapoKa  mofWMBl  a 
mittee  of  tbe  citbena  at  DaytoD,  who  liad  liwn  agaJaaHhi 
toftioDate  prieea  cbamed  tf^w*,  inveatusated  the  oosdilioA  aff 
aftuia  at  Indiaiiapolia.  They  reported  that  Tf^iliaTiairtJii  hal 
paid  $900,000  on  its  bonded  debt,  and  was  gettfaig  nd^la 
pay  aa  nuieb  more.  The  Conaomen^  Troat  aaj^piied 
10,000  and  11,000  ccmaomen,  and  apeot  tyKW^OOO 
Ae  Dayton  private  oompany  apent  to  np^y  8000  feww 
anmen.  The  annual  cfaaige  at  Dayton  waa  $5480 ;  at  In* 
dianapdia  only  $96.80— leas  than  half. 

When  &cta  like  theae  were  brooj^  ont,  to  die  dwrnolHian 
of  the  fietiona  circnhited  in  Tdedop  the  answer  waa  dmaa- 
toiatic.  The  ^oigan*^  conld  not  deny  flie  atatementi^  hnt  it 
fall  npon  the  dtiaen  throngfa  whoae  genetoaity  tbe  iafotm* 
tion  had  been  got  for  the  people^  and  aaaailod  hia  pttvata  cha^ 
aeter  in  articles  which,  one  of  Ae  daily  papeia  dedand,  edi- 
torially, <<  would  almost,  if  no(  qoite,  jurtify  him  in  shooting 
their  author  on  sight." 

This  newspaper  charged  the  city  natural -gas  trustees  with 
being  '^  rotten  to  tbe  core,"  and  with  every  yariation  of  phnMS 
possible  to  its  exuberant  rhetoric  sounded  the  changes  upon 
their  official  career  as  a  ^'  big  steal,"  ^^  fostered  by  deception, 
falsehood,  and  skuU-dnggery."  It  sought  to  intimidate  the 
Legislature  and  the  courts  when  they  failed  to  enact  or  con- 
strue laws  against  the  people.  It  said :  ^^  Law-makers,  judges, 
and  others  may  feel  the  force  of  this  element  when  the  proper 
time  comes  and  political  preferment  is  sought" 

It  was  money  in  pocket  that  facts  like  those  of  the  experi- 
ence of  Indianapolis,  Detroit,  and  other  places  should  not  be 
made  known.  Even  ideas  must  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the 
public  mind.  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  the  well-known 
political  economist,  lectured  in  Toledo  during  this  contest,  in 
a  University  Extension  Course,  on  ^'  Public  Commissions  Oon- 
sidered  as  the  Conservative  Solution  of  the  Monopoly  Prob- 
lem."   The  '^  organ  "  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  lecturer's  viewsi 
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which  is  printed  herewith  in  parallel  columns,  with  a  synopsis 
of  what  Mr.  Adams  really  said,  as  revised  by  himself : 


WHAT  THB    ORGAN    OF  MONOPOLY 
RBPORTSD. 

The  lecturer  made  reference  to 
Toledo  as  an  unfavorable  place  to 
discuss  the  matter  of  municipal  con- 
trol of  quasi -public  business  and 
competition  of  municipalities  with 
private  corporations.  But  he  depre- 
cated anything  in  that  line.  He  did 
not  mention  particular  instances,  but 
broadly  condemned  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  this  city  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  his  remarks  had  a  visible 
effect  on  his  audience.  He  con- 
sidered municipal  control  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  the  worst  form  of 
monopoly,  as  they  began  by  having 
the  unfair  advantage  of  the  law- 
making power,  and  the  tendency  to 
corruption  was  greater  than  when 
individual  enterprises  were  asking 
privileges.  The  audience  was  much 
pleased  with  the  lecturer. 


WHAT    THE 


LBCTURBB 
SAID. 


REALLY 


Professor  Adams  thought  the  so- 
lution of  the  monopoly  problem 
must  be  found  either  in  public  con- 
trol or  in  public  ownership.  He  ad- 
vocated public  control,  and  held 
that  the  State  and  Federal  railroad 
commissions  should  have  a  fair  trial, 
that  their  hands  should  be  strength- 
ened by  further  and  adequate  legis- 
lation. He  entertained  the  hope  that 
tbis  control  and  regulation  would 
ultimately  protect  the  interests  of 
the  public  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
He  was  willing  to  admit,  however, 
if  this  effort  to  secure  the  needed 
public  control  by  the  aid  of  commis- 
sions and  legislation  should  fail,  then 
public  ownership  was  the  only  re- 
maining solution.  He  held  that  in 
local  monopolies  it  may  still  be  wise 
to  try  the  experiment  of  public  con- 
trol by  aid  of  commissions.  He  said, 
however,  that  if  anything  should  be 
owned  and  controlled  by  and  for  the 
people  it  would  be  street-railroads, 
gas  and  water  works.  He  admon- 
ished his  audience  not  to  be  misled  by 
the  argument  that  municipal  owner- 
ship would  be  dangerous  because  of 
undue  political  influence,  for  the 
local  monopolies  under  private  own- 
ership were  already  in  politics,  and 
in  a  most  dangerous  manner.  He  ob- 
served facetiously  that  he  hesitated 
to  discuss  the  question  of  municipal 
control  or  ownership  before  a  Toledo 
audience. 

From  the  control  of  the  markets  to  the  control  of  the 
minds  of  a  people — this  is  the  line  of  march. 
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So  diroeti  peni8tent»  and  bold  •  of  6(n|> 

tioDB  mug  day  after  day  by  this  vdi^iuJ  m^gaumm  all  Ik8  fd- 
eiak  oonoemed  in  the  eity  gaa  entevpriae  that  aonio  paqli 
began  to  believe  there  mnst  be  truth  in  fhem.  But  iHieiilli 
oommnnity  at  last  tamed  upon  its  malignenii  and  the  gBnd- 
^  jnry  brought  indictments  against  the  aetiye  maai^ger  of  tb 
paper  and  his  chief  assistant  for  criminal  libd  ii]Nm  the  eUgi^ 
natoral-gas  trosteeSi  the  wh  rnctnie  of  ffaeir  falaehoai 

went  down  at  a  breath.  T  y  lad  no  defenea  whaAsfvr 
They  made  no  attempt  to ;  fy  heir  libels  or  even  espfada 
theuL  Their  only  d^ence  v  a  sries  of  motiona  to  gel  Ihi 
indicted  editor  cleared  as  not  ag  responsible  for  iriiat  M 
appeared  in  the  paper.  Oon  1  labored  over  Ae  oonteation 
that  the  accused  was  none  of     9  things  which  the  langwaga  ef 


the  law  holds  for  libeL  Hev  ierthe^^INropri0tor,''^pab- 

lisher,"  '<  editor,''  "^  printer,'' ''  author,"  nor  a  person  ^  wbo  Al- 
tered, gave,  sold,  or  lent"  a  copy  f  the  newspaper,  bill  only 
the  <^  manager."  The  employ  |  ve  testimony  whldi  wmdd 
have  been  ludicrous  but  for  die  c  itempt  it  showed  £or  wut 
and  community.  The  jouma  bo  was  the  ^^  managing  edi- 
tor "  of  the  paper  under  the  indicted  chief  editor  was  asked : 

^^  Who  was  the  head  of  the  paper  when  you  entered  upon 
your  duties  as  managing  editor  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Who  hired  you  as  managing  editor  ?" 

^'  I  really  can't  say  that  I  was  hired  at  all." 

^^  Who  employed  you  to  come  to  Toledo  ?"  The  witness 
had  been  an  employ^  in  Pennsylvania  of  the  editor  on  trial, 
and  had  followed  the  latter  to  Toledo  to  take  the  place  of 
managing  editor.    ''  Nobody  employed  me." 

The  son  of  the  indicted  editor  had  also  followed  his  fiither 
,to  Toledo,  and  was  employed  on  his  paper.  Asked  for  what 
purpose  he  came,  he  said :  ^^  I  had  no  purpose  in  coming." 

The  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  counting-room  was 
asked  who  fixed  his  salary. 

^'  I  regulate  my  own." 

The  advertising  manager  declared : 
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"  I  have  no  knowledge  who  is  ray  superior." 
The  accoBed  had  to  let  the  case  go  to  the  jury  without  a  spark 
of  proof  of  the  accusations  which  had  filled  the  paper  every 
day  for  months.  He  had  no  evidence  to  offer  either  that  the 
charges  were  true,  or  that  he  believed  them  to  be  true.  He 
stood  self-confessed  as  having  for  years  printed  daily  gross  li- 
bels on  citizens,  officials,  and  community,  as  part  of  the  tactics 
of  a  few  outside  men  to  prevent  a  free  city  from  doing  with  its 
own  means  in  its  own  affairs  that  which  an  overwhelming  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  authori- 
ties, and  its  present  antagonists  themselves,  had  all  sustained 
its  right  to  do.  The  agent  of  this  wrong  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  with  heavy  costs 
and  fine ;  like  the  unhappy  agents  at  Buffalo — '^  made  dieap  " 
for  others.'  But  sentence  was  suspended  pending  hearing  of  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial.  This  did  not  come  up  for  a  year.  The 
court  could  find  no  error  in  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  court, 
and  could  not  sustain  any  of  the  objections  made.  But  it  found 
a  point  which  even  the  lawyers  had  not  hit  on,  and  strained 
this  far  enough  to  grant  the  new  trial.  Then  the  convicted 
editor  went  before  another  judge — ^not  the  one  who  had  tried 
him — pleaded  guilty,  and  was  fined,  and  so  saved  from  jail. 

One  of  the  last  scenes  in  this  Waterloo  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  newspaper  with  which  the  corruption  and  intimi- 
dation of  public  opinion  had  been  attempted.  Failure  was 
confessed  by  the  sale  of  the  paper,  and  it  was  bought  by  a 
journalist  who  had  been  especially  prominent  in  the  defence 
of  the  city,  and  against  whom  on  that  account  a  bitter  war- 
fare had  been  waged  by  the  daily  which  now  passed  into  his 
possession.  The  Sunday  Jov/mal  of  Toledo,  in  commenting 
on  the  surrender,  declared  that  the  course  of  the  organ  had 
been  one  of  the  strongest  factors  of  the  success  of  the  people. 
"  In  every  possible  way  it  slandered  and  outraged  the  city, 
where  of  necessity  it  looked  for  support.  There  could  be  but 
one  result.  Scores  who  had  opposed  the  pipe  line  became  its 
most  ardent  advocates  purely  in  the  general  defence." 

1  See  ch.  XX. 
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When  Judge  Jackson  refused  to  enjoin  the  city  from  ii 
ing  its  bonds  an  appeal  was  taken.  The  court  and  the  law- 
yers of  the  city  were  promised  that  it  would  be  carried  up 
without  delay.  Months  passed,  and  no  use  was  made  of  the 
privilege  of  filing  new  pleadings  and  taking  new  testimony— 
that  is,  no  use  but  to  make  the  suits  the  basis  for  libela  on 
Toledo  and  its  bonds. 

Time  ran  on  until  the  day  was  at  hand  for  opening  bids  for 
the  bonds.  That  was  to  be  Wednesday.  Then  the  counsel 
for  the  opposition  notified  the  city  that  on  Monday  they  would 
begin  the  taking  of  depositions.  This  was  not  then  or  afte^ 
wards  done,  but  on  the  strength  of  the  notification  news  de- 
spatches were  sent  over  the  country  that  the  proceedings 
against  the  legality  of  the  Toledo  bonds  were  being  "  pressed." 
In  consequence  of  this  and  other  manoeuvres,  when  Wednes- 
day came  there  were  no  bids.  A  hasty  rally  of  some  public- 
spirited  capitalists  at  home,  learning  of  the  emergency,  made 
up  a  subscription  of  $300,000.  The  names  of  the  citizens 
who  made  this  patriotic  subscription  were  printed  in  the  daily 
paper  under  the  heading  of  ''The  Honor  Roll." 

Only  by  extraordinary  manoeuvres  could  the  market  for 
such  securities  offered  by  such  a  community  have  been  thus 
killed  in  a  time  of  great  general  and  local  prosperity,  and  ex- 
traordinary they  were.  What  they  were  was  formally  and 
authoritatively  ascertained  by  an  investigation  made  by  a 
committee  appointed  at  a  mass  -  meeting  *  of  the  citizens  of 

» October  19,  1889. 
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Toledo  called  by  the  mayor,  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Hamilton.    The 
call  ran : 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Toledo,  its  general  bonds,  secured 
by  the  faith  and  property  of  the  city,  and  bearing  a  fair  rate  of  interest, 
have  been  offered,  and  only  such  of  them  sold  as  were  taken  at  home  by 
popular  subscription.  It  is  deemed  desirable  that  under  such  circum-^/ 
stances  the  citizens  of  Toledo  should  meet  together  and  determine  what 
further  steps  should  be  taken  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed by  62  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  city. 

*'It  is  believed  that  with  proper  effort  a  large  additional  popular  sub- 
scription may  be  obtained,  and  thus  notice  given  to  the  world  that  not- 
withstanding all  opposition  the  citizens  of  Toledo  have  confidence  in  and 
will  maintain  the  credit  of  this  fair  city,  and  that  a  great  enterprise  under- 
taken by  its  people  will  not  be  defeated  by  the  machinations  of  private  op- 
posing interests,  no  matter  how  powerful  and  unscrupulous." 

The  meeting  appointed  a  committee  of  three — David  Rob- 
inson,  Jr.,  Frank  J.  Scott,  and  Albert  £.  Macomber — '^  to  pre- 
pare and  circulate  throughout  the  financial  circles  of  the 
country  a  pamphlet  which  shall  set  forth  the  case  of  the  city 
of  Toledo  in  its  struggle  against  those  who  by  anonymous 
circulars  and  other  dishonorable  ways  have  attempted  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  the  Toledo  natural-gas  bonds."  This  com- 
mittee put  the  facts  before  the  public  in  a  very  able  pamphlet, 
"The  City  of  Toledo  and  Its  Natural  Gas  Bonds."  In  an 
official  statement  asked  for  by  this  committee  the  city  nat- 
ural-gas  trustees  say:  "Skilled  writers  were  employed  to 
famish  articles  for  Eastern  financial  journals,  to  cast  discredit 
on  the  bonds  on  the  very  grounds  that  had  been  set  aside  by 
Judge  Jackson's  decision.  Not  content  with  this  open  war- 
fare, anonymous  circulars  were  sent  to  leading  investment 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  warning  them  to  beware  of 
these  bonds,  as  they  were  under  the  cloud  of  doubtful  consti- 
tntionality  and  an  impending  lawsuit.  When  the  day  arrived 
for  bidding  for  the  bonds  no  bids  were  made.  Agents  of  in- 
vestors were  present,  who  came  to  bid,  but  by  some  unknown 
and  powerful  influence  they  were  induced  not  to  put  in  their 
bids.  The  writers  are  not  aware  that  any  similar  mode  of 
striking  at  the  credit  of  a  whole  community  was  ever  before 
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resorted  to  in  this  conntrj.  It  is  an  insult  and  a  wrong  not 
only  to  this  city,  against  which  it  is  aimed,  but  to  people  of  in- 
dependence everywhere  in  the  United  States  who  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  all."  ' 

Press  despatches  impugning  the  validity  of  the  bonds  and 
misrepresenting  the  facts  were  sent  all  over  the  oonntrj. 
The  anonymous  circulars  referred  to  were  mailed  to  all  the 
leading  banks,  investment  agencies,  capitalists,  and  news- 
papers. The  New  York  MaU  cmd  Express  said :  ^^It  would 
be  decidedly  interesting  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  the 
.  .  .  methods  by  which  it  was  thought  to  prevent  the  city 
from  undertaking  the  enterprise.  A  number  of  volunteer  at- 
torneys and  correspondents  deluged  bankers  and  newspapers 
with  letters  warning  them  against  the  bonds  which  the  city 
proposes  to  issue,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no  right  to  issue 
them.  The  Mail  and  Exjpresa  received  several  communica- 
tions of  this  kind." 

'^  Not  only  -the  financial  centres  of  this  country,"  say  the 
city's  natural -gas  trnstees  in  their  official  report  for  1890, 
''but  those  of  Europe  were  invaded  with  these  circulars."* 
The  circular  was  headed  "  Caveat  Emptor."  It  contained 
twenty-four  questions,  and  every  one  of  the  answers,  except 
those  which  referred  to  matters  of  record  and  routine,  like  the 
date,  amount,  name,  etc.,  of  the  bonds,  was  incorrect.  What 
hurt  the  people  of  Toledo  most,  as  it  was  most  base  and  base- 
less, was  its  attack  on  their  hitherto  unquestioned  credit  and 
financial  honor.  Asking  the  question,  ''  How  does  the  credit 
of  the  city  stand  ?"  the  circular  answered :  "  Befunding  has 
been  going  on  ever  since  1883.  The  bonded  debt  was  greater 
at  the  beginning  of  1889  than  of  1888 ;  bonds  bearing  inter- 
est at  8  per  cent,  will  become  due  in  three  or  four  years. 
The  mayor,  in  his  last  annual  message,  admits  the  inability  of 
the  city  to  pay  much  of  these  except  the  refunding."  "Will- 
ing to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike,"  the  authors  of  this 
attempt  to  pull  down  an  entire  city  managed,  by  the  inter- 

■  City  of  Toledo  and  Its  Natural  Gas  Bonds,  pp.  6-7. 
«  Annual  Report  of  the  Natural  Gas  Trustees,  1890,  p.  9 
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weaving  of  snch  phrases  as  ^'  ever' since  1883,"  ^^  bonded  debt 
greater,"  "  inability  of  the  city  to  pay,"  to  create  by  insinua- 
tion the  feeling  of  financial  distrust  for  which  their  greatest 
industry  and  ingenuity  had  been  able  to  find  not  a  particle  of 
foundation.  No  modem  municipality  is  asked  or  expected 
or  desired  '^  to  pay  much  except  the  refunding."  Capitalists 
would  greatly  prefer  that  even  the  refunding  should  not  be 
carried  on,  but  that  the  debt  should  run  along  at  the  original 
high  rates  of  interest,  which  they  regretfully  see  dwindling 
away.  The  circular  failed  to  state  that  the  city  wias  borrow- 
ing money  at  4  per  cent,  to  pay  oft  debts  bearing  8  per  cent. 
The  insinuations  of  the  circular  could  have  been  used  of  ^'  the 
credit"  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  Paris,  London,  Chi- 
cago, with  the  same  appropriateness — with  this  exception,  that 
Toledo's  municipal  financial  credit  was  relatively  to  its  re- 
sources on  a  sounder  and  more  conservative  basis  than  these 
much  more  highly  financed  cities.  The  circular  did  not  state 
that  the  proportions  of  debt  to  population  had  been  decreas* 
ipg  for  many  years  past.* 

^'  Toledo  has  not  two  years'  supply  of  gas,"  the  circular  said, 
^  in  all  the  territory  acquired."  The  State  Geologist,  in  his 
annual  report  for  1890,  said  that  Toledo  would  have  no  gas  to 
supply  its  pipe  lines  or  citizens  in  1891.  In  1892  the  city 
pipe  line  supplied  gas  to  the  value  of  $168,954.46.  Three 
years  have  passed,  Toledo  wells  still  flow,  and  new  ones  are 
being  found  continually.  ^'  Whatever  may  have  been  his  ob- 
ject," say  the  city  gas  trustees,  '^  in  volunteering  such  a  state- 
ment, we  know  that  so  far  in  1891  it  is  untrue,  and  that 
such  positive  declarations,  based  upon  hypothetical  conditions, 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  scientific  pretensions."  *  The  State 
G^logist  also  took  part  in  his  annual  report  in  the  debate 
between  municipal  control  and  private  enterprise,  siding  alto- 
gether with  the  latter. 

The  quantity  of  gas  land  owned  by  the  city  was  put  by  the 
circular  at  300  to  500  acres.    The  city  had  650  acres.    The 

1  City  of  Toledo  and  Its  Natural  Gas  Bonds,  p.  8. 
*  Toledo  Natoral  Gas  Trustees'  Report,  1890,  p.  7. 
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circular  declared  the  life  of  an  ordinary  well  to  be  one  to 
three  years.  There  is  no  such  limit.  Beferring  to  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  land  the  city  had,  the  circular  asked  and  answered: 

"  Cannot  other  territory  be  acquired  ? 

'^  Not  in  Northwestern  Ohio,  and  not  nearer  than  the  gis 
fields  of  Indiana." 

This  was  untrue,  for  the  gas  trustees  had  already  been 
offered,  as  stated,  several  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  gas 
lands  in  addition  to  those  they  had  bought.  But  the  authors 
of  the  circular  did  their  best  to  make  it  true.  The  city's 
natural-gas  trustees  say  in  their  report  for  1890 :  ^^  As  soon 
as  the  trustees  were  prepared  to  negotiate  for  gas  wells  and 
gas  territory,  the  field  swarmed  with  emissaries  and  agents 
of  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Natural  Gkis  Company  to  com- 
pete with  the  trustees.  In  order  to  prove  what  had  been  pre- 
viously stated,  '  that  Toledo  could  procure  no  gas  territory,' 
no  means  were  left  untried ;  agents  of  that  company  even 
fraudulently  represented  themselves  to  the  owners  of  gas 
property  that  they  were  connected  with  the  gas  trustees  and 
working  in  their  interest,  and  in  some  instances  introducing 
themselves  as  the  president  of  this  board.  Prices  went  up 
1000  per  cent,  in  some  instances  rather  than  let  it  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  trustees.  A  conspicuous  oflScer  of  that  com- 
pany, as  an  excuse  for  paying  an  enormous  sum  of  money 
for  a  gas  well,  is  reported  as  saying,  *We  did  not  want  the 
gas  well,  but  we  had  to  buy  it  in  order  to  keep  Toledo  from 
fretting  hold  of  it.'  "  ' 

Referring  to  the  private  companies,  "Are  the  people  of 
the  city  already  supplied  with  natural  gas  for  public  and  pri- 
vate use?"  the  circular  asked.  "They  are,"  it  answered,  and 
goes  on:  "Why  does  the  city  want  to  go  into  the  natural- 
gas  business,  then  ?"  "  To  boom  the  lands  of  real-estate  spec- 
ulators." This  is  a  charge  affecting  the  Legislature  and  Exec- 
utive and  State  courts  of  Ohio,  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  of  Toledo,  and  all  the  members  of  their 

>  Annual  Report  of  the  Natural  Gaa  Trustees,  1890,  p.  8. 
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city  government.  Burke  confessed  that  he  did  not  know 
bow  to  draw  up  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people.  That 
art  has  been  acquired  since  his  day. 

^^Are  these  bonds  of  unquestionable  validity?"  this  cate- 
chism of  libel  upon  a  community  queries. 

^'  By  no  means.  Prominent  taxpayers  have  suits  pending 
attacking  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  under  which  they 
are  issued." 

"  Have  these  cases,"  the  last  question  ran,  "  ever  been  tried 
on  their  merits }" 

"  They  have  not." 

They  had  been  tried  so  far  that  the  United  States  and  State 
courts  had  refused  on  every  ground  urged  to  interfere  with 
their  issue  and  sale,  declaring  the  legislation  authorizing  them 
to  be  valid.  They  had  never  been  tried  any  further  in  the 
United  States  courts  for  a  very  good — or  bad — reason.  The 
"  prominent  taxpayers,"  after  their  defeat  before  Judge  Jack- 
son, took  every  possible  means  to  prevent  the  case  from  reach- 
ing a  final  adjudication.  The  invariable  rule  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  been  to  treat  as  final  and  conclusive 
the  decisions  of  State  courts  as  to  such  domestic  issues.  Dur- 
ing the  hundred  years  of  its  existence  not  a  case  can  be  found 
in  which  that  court  has  overruled  the  fixed  and  received  con- 
struction given  to  a  State  law  by  the  courts  of  that  State.' 
The  only  hope  for  the  suit  of  the  "prominent  taxpayers" 
was,  therefore,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
would  for  their  special  profit  reverse  the  practice  to  which  it 
bad  consistently  adhered  since  the  establishment  of  the  gov- 
ernment. What  they  really  thought  of  their  prospect  of  suc- 
cess in  that  effort  they  confessed  when  their  case,  no  longer 
delayable,  was  upon  the  point  of  being  reached. 

They  who  had  been  so  "  anxious  to  get  to  the  case  as  soon  as 
possible  "  refrained  from  printing  the  record,  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  putting  the  case  on  the  docket  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.     The  city  wanted  the  decision,  and  in  order 

1  <*  Ck>n8titutioual  History  as  Seen  in  the  Development  of  American  Law."  Lect- 
ure by  D.  H.  Chamberlain.    G.  P.  Putnam*s  Sons,  New  York. 
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that  the  case  might  not  be  dismifised  for  this  failure  to  print 
the  record,  and  a  decision  upon  the  merits  be  thus  preventad, 
the  city's  gas  tmstees  advanced  the  money — $1100 — to  tlM 
conrt  printer  for  printing  the  record.  Pnshed  thus  agaiost 
their  will  to  trial,  when  the  day  came  on  which  they  mvA 
rise  to  state  their  case  the  opponents  of  Toledo  folded  their 
tents  and  stole  silently  away.  On  the  motion  of  their  atto^ 
ney  the  case  was  dismissed,  against  the  protest  of  the  d^. 
They  paid  all  the  costs,  including  the  money  advanced  by  the 
city  for  printing  the  record.  To  their  defeat  all  along  the 
line  they  did  not  want  to  add  a  formal  decision  against  them 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  which  was  inevitable.  And  they 
ran  away  to  fight  another  day. 

Another  purpose  of  these  suits  was  confessed  only  a  few 
weeks  after  this  circular  was  issued.  The  existence  of  the 
suits  was  used  to  try  to  frighten  the  city's  natural -gas  tms- 
tees into  accepting  a  ^^  compromise."  The  compromise  was 
that  they  should  abandon  the  enterprise,  sell  out  pipes  and 
lands  for  a  fraction  of  their  worth,  get  their  gas  from  the 
private  company  at  higher  rates,  and  put  the  city  in  its  power 
for  all  time  to  come.  "  It  will  be  three  or  four  years  before 
your  case  is  through  the  Supreme  Court,"  its  representative 
told  the  natural-gas  trustees,  in  urging  them  to  accept.  "You 
can't  sell  your  bonds,"  he  continued;  "you  have  no  money." 
The  "  compromise  "  was  refused,  but  the  city's  pipe  line  had 
been  delayed  so  long  that  the  profits  of  the  company  for 
another  twelvemonth  were  secure. 

The  demonstration  against  the  bonds  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  had  been  followed  by  similar  suits  in  the  State 
courts.  Here  again  the  city  was  successful.  It  was  upheld 
on  every  controverted  ground — in  the  enabling  act,  in  the  vote 
of  the  people,  in  the  appointment  of  the  trustees  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  in  the  issue  of  the  city  bonds.  Appeal  was  taken 
here,  as  in  the  United  States  courts,  and,  as  there,  for  delay, 
not  for  decision.  To  checkmate  further  use  of  this  lawsuit  to 
smother  the  law  and  cripple  the  city,  the  friends  of  the  pipe 
line  began  a  suit  against  the  authorities  to  force  an  immedi- 
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ate  decision  from  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  bonds.  It  was  certainly,  as  was  said  in  the  press,  ^'  a 
curioas  state  of  things  when  the  defendant  is  compelled  to 
bring  suit  against  himself  because  the  plaintiff  refuses  to 
allow  trial  in  his  own  case." 

These  litigations,  the  circulars,  the  press,  were  only  part 
of  the  campaign.  One  of  the  committees  of  the  Common 
Council  was  brought  under  control,  and  induced  to  throw 
technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds, 
which  caused  months  of  delay.^  Effort  was  made  to  get  the 
Governor  to  appoint  natural -gas  trustees  hostile  to  the  city, 
bat  failed.  It  was  attempted,  also  without  success,  to  get  the 
Legislature  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  bonds  at  private  sale. 
During  all  this  controversy  the  city  was  most  fortunate  in 
receiving  the  needful  authority  from  the  State  Legislature. 
This  was  due  mainly  to  a  faithful  and  able  representative  of 
Toledo  in  that  body,  the  Hon.  C.  P.  Griffin.  He  was  offered 
every  promise  of  political  preferment  and  other  allurements 
to  betray  his  constituents,  but  he  always  remained  faithful. 
Without  his  support  the  efforts  of  the  city  would  have  failed. 
His  services  amid  great  temptations  deserve  the  grateful  re- 
membrance of  the  public. 

Some  of  the  devices  of  ^^  private  enterprise  "  were  childish 
enough.  ^'  A  Business  Men's  Protest "  was  published,  which 
proved  under  the  microscope  to  have  been  largely  signed  by 
men  whose  names  could  not  be  found  in  the  directory.  A 
similarly  formidable -looking  remonstrance  against  the  pipe- 
line bill  was  sent  to  the  Legislature.  It  had  1426  names;  of 
these  464  could  not  be  found  in  the  directory,  and  over  300 
of  the  962  remaining  names  signed  the  petition  for  the  city's 
bill.  Many  of  them  avowed  that  when  they  had  signed  the 
<<  Bemonstrance  "  it  had  a  heading  in  favor  of  the  pipe  line, 
which  must  have  been  changed  afterwards.  As  part  of  the 
tactics  of  misinformation,  a  report  was  published — ^in  January, 
1890— claiming  to  give  the  business  of  both  the  private  com- 

>  Report  of  the  Toledo  Natural  Oaa  Trustees,  1890,  pp.  8-9. 
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]>anief^ :  bat  the  memberB  of  the  CooDcil  CommiUee  on  Gai, 
when  afterwards  examioiDg  the  books  for  the  gis  oomptDj, 
foaud  that  it  gave  the  reoeipte  of  odIj  one  oompaoj.  A 
paper  was  prepared  bj  a  citizens'  meeting  for  circnlfttioD 
among  the  manafactnrerB  to  ascertain  how  much  they  would 
eontribnte  towards  the  city  pipe  line;  bat  when  repcMied 
back  to  the  meeting  it  had  become,  in  some  mysteriooB  way, 
a  paper  asking  the  mannfaetarers  how  much  they  woald  ad- 
Tance  to  quite  a  different  scheme,  the  effect  of  which  woold 
be  to  sell  oat  the  city  pipe  line  or  concert  it  into  a  fn^nnfai>t 
urers'  line. 

These  were  the  infantile  methods  of  men  who  oonid  not  see 
the  ludicroasness  of  the  position  they  pat  themselves  in  by 
soch  efforts  to  keep  a  business  which  they  were  constantly 
declaring  to  be  hazardous  and  unprofitable. 

Detectives  appear  in  almost  every  scene  of  oar  story,  and 
are  as  common  in  its  plot  as  in  any  extravagant  melodrama  of 
the  Bowery  thirty  years  ago.  To  counteract  the  anonymous 
circulars  the  City  Council  sent  a  committee  headed  by  Mayor 
Hamilton — the  "  War  Mayor,"  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the 
city,  upright  and  loyal  at  all  times  to  Toledo — to  visit  the 
Eafatern  inoney-markete.  The  committee,  in  their  official  re- 
port, state  that  they  were  assured  by  responsible  dealers  in 
municipal  securities  in  New  York  and  Boston  that  they  would 
bid  for  the  entire  amount  to  be  sold.  "We  regret,  however, 
to  have  to  report  that  the  powerful  and  influential  parties  who 
have  on  all  occasions  and  in  every  way  sought  to  obstruct  and 
defeat  the  enterprise  for  which  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds 
were  to  be  used,  in  some  way  succeeded  in  inducing  those 
who  intended  to  purchase  to  withhold  their  bids — in  fact,  no 
matter  how  guarded  our  movements,  we  believe  that  every 
IHjrson  or  firm  with  whom  we  had  interviews  was  reported  to 
the  agents  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  in  every  instance 
where  from  our  interviews  we  had  encouragement  that  the 
bonds  would  bo  bid  for,  within  a  short  time  more  or  less  in- 
fiiK'ntial  agents  of  opponents  interviewed  these  parties  and 
HucciMuh'd  in  changing  their  minds.'' 
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What  a  picture  of  "  high  finance,"  of  the  "  beneficent  inter- 
play of  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand,"  of  the  '^  marvellons 
perfection  "  with  which  capital  moves  under  "  natural  laws " 
to  carry  its  fertilizing  influences  where  they  are  most  needed! 
The  oflScials  of  this  free  city  compelled  to  sneak  around  in  the 
open  money-market  under  cover  with  "guarded  movements," 
seeking  buyers  for  its  bonds  as  if  they  were  stolen  goods! 
About  them  a  cloud  of  spies  and  detectives  reporting  QYQty 
movement  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to  the  little  handful  of  trust 
millionaires  in  their  grand  building  on  Broadway!    "They 

have  entered  the Bank !"     "  They  have  just  left 's 

ofiSce!"  After  each  report  the  leash  is  slipped  of  a  waiting 
sleuth,  who  flies  away  to  run  down  the  quarry. 

The  gas  trustees  made  public  a  letter  and  telegram  they 
received  from  a  prominent  New  York  bank : 

"Nsw  TOBK,  NoTember  S7, 1880. 

"Deab  Sm, — AgeDtlomaD  named ''  (namiDg  a  man  who  signs  the  cer- 
tificatefl  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  as  treasurer),  >  "  introduced  by  the  card 

of  Mr. "  (one  of  the  richest  men  in  New  York  not  otherwise  known 

as  connected  with  the  trust),  "called  on  us  to-day  and  stated  that  under- 
standing that  our  firm  was  on  the  point  of  bidding  on  the  Toledo  bonds, 
etc.,  he  would  caution  against  the  purchase,  as  they  were  not  legal.    Mr. 

represented  himself  as  coming  from "  (one  of  the  companies  of 

the  oil  combination),  "  and  referred  us  to  their  lawyer  for  further  informa- 
tion. Now  as  this  may  hurt  the  sale  of  the  bonds  we  want  to  be  cautious, 
and  on  Friday  will  make  further  inquiries,  and  will  wire  you  accordingly. 
We  may  not  care  to  hand  in  our  bids  on  this  account." 

The  telegram  sent  on  Friday  is  as  follows: 

'*  Nbw  Tou,  NoTttnber  80th. 
"  Fearing  sale  of  bonds  has  been  injured,  will  not  bid  at  present." 

"  That  tells  the  story,"  said  one  of  the  trustees,  "  in  a  nut- 
sheU." 

A  local  bank  bid  for  $500,000  of  the  bonds,  but  did  not 
sustain  its  bid.  A  reputable  citizen,  an  ex-mayor,  wrote  for 
publication  in  one  of  the  leading  journals  that  he  had  been 

1  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  669. 


iofarmed  bj  a  well-lmawn  banker  dMm  was  raaaott  ta  hittm 
a  baoldog  finn  whiefa,  in  189S,  de&mltad  on  ita  bid  &r  baad^ 
had  been  indemnified  by  the  oppoaitkm  for  fhe  $8000  it 
theieby  forfeited  to  the  dtjr,  and  for  die  prolita  it  wmH 
have  made  from  the  nle  of  the  bonda.  With  tiie  city  Km 
crippled  the  gas  company  would  pocket  die  fwoflta  on  Urn 
nle  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  gss  a  jesr.  Five  thnnsinil 
dollars,  or  sereral  times  that,  waa  a  small  insaranee  to  pay  for 
snch  a  gain.  — 

This  wss  the  game  of  Iiide4md-seek  played  in  Wall  Sinst 
by  deteetives  and  financial  stilettos  agsanst  ^sim|de 
who  thought  supply  and  demand  still  rule  Talues.  This 
the  reality  which  the  officials  of  Toledo  fonnd  behind  the 
ontward  aspect  of  its  magnificent  bufldingSy  the  braeidsat 
millionaires  who  look  out  through  their  jdate-glaBi^  the  giaa* 
diloquent  generalisations  of  professors  about  ^the  mooej^ 
market." 

The  dty  was  brought  to  the  humiliation  of  sedng  its  cfli- 
dals  meet  in  public  sesrion  at  an  appointed  hour  to  open  bids 
it  had  invited  from  all  the  money  centres  for  its  bonds,  only 
to  have  the  news  flashed  all  over  the  country  that  not  a  bid 
from  abroad  bad  been  made.  This  opposition  cost  the  dty 
in  one  way  and  another  not  less  than  $1,000,000,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  dty's  natural-gas  trustees.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  people  was  expressed  in  the  following  language 
in  a  circular  sent  out  with  the  pamphlet  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  in  mass-meeting  to  make  a  statement  of  To- 
ledo's case  to  the  public : 

^^  We  have  seen  the  modem  aggregation  of  corporations — 
trusts — suppress  other  corporations  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness. But  this  Toledo  contest  is  believed  to  be  the  first  in- 
stance where  private  corporations — creatures  of  the  State — 
have  assumed  to  exercise  monarchical  powers  over  a  portion 
of  the  State— one  of  its  leading  municipalities;  to  dictate  the 
policy  of  its  people ;  to  seek  to  control  the  legislation  as  to 
the  laws  that  should  be  enacted  for  snch  portion  of  the  State ; 
to  bribe  and  intimidate  the  votes  of  such  city  at  the  polls ;  to 
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attempt  to  subsidize  the  press  by  the  most  liberal  expendi- 
ture of  money ;  to  at  last  purchase,  out  and  out,  a  hereto- 
fore leading  paper  of  the  city,  place  its  own  managers  and 
attorneys  as  directors,  import  one  of  its  long-trained  men  as 
editor,  and  turn  this  paper  into  an  engine  of  attack  upon  the 
city,  an  attack  upon  the  city's  honor  and  credit,  characterized 
by  the  most  unscrupulous  misrepresentation  and  a  perfect 
abandonment  of  all  the  amenities  of  civilized  warfare." 

The  Toledo  public  felt  no  doubt  as  to  who  were  attacking 
it  under  the  convenient  anonymity  of  the  two  gas  corpora- 
tions. At  a  public  conference,  January  16,  1889,  between 
the  presidents  of  the  private  natural-gas  companies  and  the 
people  assembled  in  mass-meeting,  the  representative  of  the 
former  said  the  only  condition  on  which  the  members  of  the 
oil  trust  had  been  induced  to  interest  themselves  in  natural 
gas  in  Northwestern  Ohio  was  that  of  absolute  and  unqualified 
control  of  the  entire  business  through  a  majority  of  the  stock 
of  all  the  gas  companies  to  be  organized. 

^^  The  trust  is  interested  in  companies  engaged  in  supplying 
natural  gas  ?"  the  president  of  the  oil  trust  was  asked  by  the 
New  York  Legislature  about  this  time. 

^^  To  a  limited  extent,  yes." 

^'  Have  they  a  majority  interest  in  any  of  these  companies  I" 

**  I  think  they  have."  ' 

This  was  identically  the  arrangement  by  which  the  nine 
trustees  owned  as  their  private  property  the  control  of  the 
oil  business.  At  several  later  conferences  with  the  city's 
trustees  and  the  Common  Council  the  gas  companies  were 
represented  by  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  oil  com- 
bination, the  ingenious  gentleman  who  had  managed  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  railroads  by  which,  under  the  dUaa  of  the 
American  Transfer  Company,  the  trust  claimed  and  got  a  re- 
bate of  20  to  35  cents  a  barrel,'  not  only  on  all  oil  it  shipped, 
but  on  all  shipped  by  its  competitors.  He  was  also  its  rep- 
resentative in  the  similar  arrangement  by  which  the  Cleve- 

*  Testimony,  Trusts,  New  York  Sennte,  1888,  p.  428.  *  See  p.  99. 
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huA  and  Htriette  Railroad  agreed  to  carry  ite  oil  for  10 
ednti  a  baitel,  to  l^arge  Kice  35  centE,  and  to  pay  it  25  ont 
cf  STOij  8S  ooDtl  Sice  paid.'  He  Iiad  acted  in  the  same  is- 
tatoat  throngfaont  tbc  gae  field  as  well  ae  in  oil,  and  hie  path- 
iray  ooald  be  traced  tbroagli  one  independent  compart;  aft«r 
another,  whose  wrecks  like  tbose  in  oil,  are  milestones. 

July  27,  1889,  in  an  item  originating  in  New  York,  in  the 
TVtiww,  a  friendly  paper,  and  given  an  exteneite  circulation 
by  news  despatches  sent  to  the  leading  papers  in  other  cities, 
it  vaa  B^d  that  tbe  representatives  of  the  oil  trust  "in  this 
(ity  Bay  empfaatieally  that  the;  will  attack  in  the  coarte  the 
.  right  of  the  city  to  issue  them  " — the  bonds. 

At  the  great  meeting  of  the  citizens,  October  19,  1S89,  to 
organize  a  popaUr  itibscription  to  take  the  bonds  killed  in  the 
money-market,  the  reeijlutions  oained  the  oil  combination  as 
the  power  reepoDsiblc  for  the  attacks  on  the  city,  and  appealed 
to  the  people  to  observe  that  it,  ''no  longer  content  with 
destroying  indirido^  and  aseoeiationa  wUeh.itaod  b  tftt 
way'of  its  moneyed  intereata,  now  riaea  to  gnppk  wttKind 
destroy  the  rights  of  cities  and  statee ;  we  therefore  adt  all 
liberty  -  loving  men  to  make  coinmoo  cause  with  na  in  the 
defence  of  the  comraanity  against  the  aggression  of  colossal 
power." 

The  aldermen  and  the  Common  Council  of  Toledo  nnani* 
moosly  adopted  resolations,  September  15,  1890,  reqnestiDg 
the  State  and  Federal  courts  to  give  decisions  as  promptly  as 
possible  in  the  snits  pending  against  the  validity  of  the  nat- 
aral-gas  bonds.  These  bodies  in  their  official  ntteranee  de- 
clared that  the  oil  combination,  *'  throagh  its  officers  and 
agents  in  the  city  of  Toledo  and  at  many  other  points  in  the 
United  Statee,  has  circnlated  false  and  malicions  Btstoments 
abont  the  bonds  of  the  city  of  Toledo  issned  for  Qatnral-gai 
pnrpoeea."  The  natural-gas  ,tro8tees  of  the  city  say  in  thdr 
report  for  1890:  "These  injunctions  and  oircnlsrs,  although 
fathered  in  the  first  instance  by  noo>reB)dent  tazpayera,  and 

■  Sm  p.  io«. 
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in  the  second  by  irresponsible  or  anonymous  parties,  were 
traced  directly  to  the  oil  trust,  a  trust  having  a  large  number 
of  corporations  within  its  control,  among  which  is  the  North- 
western Ohio  Natural  Gas  Company,  and  to  whom  the  city 
of  Toledo  may  reasonably  attribute  a  loss  of  more  than  a  mill- 
ion of  dollara  already.  What  further  financial  embarrass- 
ment it  may  suffer  in  the  future  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
depravity  and  moral  turpitude  which  its  seeds  have  sown  in 
our  midst."  * 

When  the  warfare  against  Toledo  became  a  scandal  ringing 
throughout  the  country  and  beyond,  the  organ  of  the  trust  in 
Toledo  attempted  to  make  it  appear  that  the  oil  trust  was  not 
the  party  in  interest.  But  there  was  open  confession  on  the 
record.  Its  connection  and  its  control  were  admitted  by  two 
representatives  in  conference  with  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  mayor  at  their  request  to  discuss  the  situation.'  They 
described  the  circumstances  under  which  the  members  of  the 
oil  trust  had  gone  into  the  project  of  the  Toledo  line  and  the 
project  of  the  natural -gas  business.  One  of  the  two  stated 
that  he  came  into  it  as  its  ^'  more  direct  representative."  The 
pipe  line  of  the  private  gas  company  was  built,  he  went  on 
to  say,  by  one  of  the  principal  corporations  in  the  oil  trust. 
At  the  same  interview  it  was  admitted  that  the  oil  trast 
owned  60  per  cent,  of  the  natural-gas  company's  stock. 

The  people  of  Toledo  did  not  surrender  to  this  success  of 
their  enemies  in  the  money-market.  The  bonds  which  cal- 
umny and  espionage  prevented  them  from  selling  at  whole- 
sale to  the  great  capitalists  of  New  York  and  Boston  they 
took  themselves  at  retail.  The  Legislature  having  given  au- 
thority for  such  sales,  a  committee  of  one  hundred  had  been 
appointed  by  the  citizens'  meeting,  October  19,  1889,  to  can- 
vass all  the  wards  of  the  city  for  subscriptions  to  the  gas 
bonds.  "Gas  Bond  Pledges"  were  circulated, to  which  peo- 
ple subscribed  according  to  their  ability,  in  amounts  ranging 
from  $2  to  $5000.     The  employ^  at  the  Wabash  Railway's 

1  Annual  Report  of  Natural  Gas  Trustees,  1890,  p.  9. 
*  Toledo  Bade,  February  7  and  27,  1889. 
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car  shops  sent  in  a  list  signed  \>y  tifty  names  for  a  total  of 
$1103,  an  average  of  $22  each.  Tlie  labor  of  two  handred 
men  for  a  week  without  paj  was  ofEered  the  gas  tnisteee  as  an 
earnest  of  the  good-witl  of  the  people.  Piece  by  piece  the 
city's  pipe  line  was  pushed  through.  At  a  critical  moment  a 
shrewd  and  patriotic  contractor  saved  the  enterprise  bj  build- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  line,  and  taking  for  big  pay  the  bondt 
the  banks  would  not  take.  In  •Inoe,  1S90,  the  public  were 
gratified  by  the  announcement  that  their  trustees  had  eecored 
the  means  "  for  the  construction  of  three  miles  more,"  making 
eight  miles  in  all,  or  nearly  one-fourth  the  entire  line.  In 
Aogast  a  contract  was  made  for  five  miles  more,  and  eo  the 
work  went  on,  step  after  step. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

A    SUNDAY    IN    JUKB 

In  the  midst  of  the  anxioas  discnssioD  by  the  citizens  of 
Toledo  as  to  the  character  of  the  power  which  ruled  them 
both  by  night  and  by  day,  the  same  question  arose  in  the  metro- 
politan religious  press,  but  in  its  broader  ethical  aspects.  After 
the  petition  of  Toledo  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  control  of  its 
light,  heat,  and  power  into  its  own  hands  had  been  laid  before 
the  Legislature,  the  National  Baptist  of  Philadelphia,  in  an 
article  on  the  trusts,  criticised  them  as  the  prophet  Nathan 
would  have  done.  It  gave  to  that  in  oil,  '^  of  course,  the  bad 
pre-eminence  in  all  this  matter."  '^  This  corporation  has,  by 
ability,  by  boldness,  by  utter  unscrupulousness,  by  the  use  of 
vast  capital,  managed  to  control  every  producer,  every  carrier, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  legislatures  and  courts."  The  Itkamir 
neTj  the  leading  religious  weekly  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  New  York,  rose  against  this.  ''We  can  readily  understand 
how  there  should  be  differences  of  opinion  in  the  matter  of 
these  trusts,  and  their  influence  is  a  proper  subject  of  dis- 
cussion ;  but  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  so  nnjust  and  in- 
temperate an  attack  on  Christian  men  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  character  is  something  that  was  not  expected  from 
a  paper  bearing  such  a  name.  The  four  most  prominent  men 
in  the  oil  trust  are  eminent  Baptists,  who  honor  their  relig- 
ious obligations,  and  contribute  without  stint  to  the  noblest 
Christian  and  philanthropic  objects. .  . .  All  of  them  illustrate 
in  their  daily  lives  their  reverence  for  living  Christianity." 

The  National  Baptist  did  not  submit  to  this  attempt  to 
cite  men's  creeds  to  prevent  judgment  on  their  deeds.  It 
quoted  the  reply  Macaulay  makes  Milton  give  to  the  similar 
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plets  urged  for  King  Cfharlee :  "For  hit  privata  ▼irtneijtlNgr 
are  beside  the  question.  If  he  oppress  and  extort  all  day, 
shall  he  be  held  blamelesB  because  he  prajelh  at  niglit  and 
morning  F'  It  held  to  its  ground,  and  dted  against  the  tnat 
the  recorded  evidence,  but  it  dedared  it  was  ^a  maiieed 
breach  of  propriety  for  the  BnamvMT  to  bring  their  private 
character  into  the  discussion."  The  SciAoiMi  Baptut,  going 
on  to  speak  in  praise  of  a  series  of  lively  cartoons  in  Bmf&f% 
Weddy  on  the  Forty  Thieves  of  the  IVusts  and  simifaur  sub- 
jects, said,  with  some  sadness :  "  It  will  be  a  sorry  apeetada  tf 
the  secular  papers  shall  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  jnstiee  and 
the  human  race,  while  the  defence  of  monopoly  ahall  be  hft 
to  the  so-called  representatives  of  the  religious  press." 

Later,  March  80, 1890,  the  Moaminer  rrtumed  again  to  ils 
discussion  of  the  religions  performances  of  the  chiefr  of  the 
oil  trust  ss  a  matter  of  public  importance.  Of  one  of  them  ft 
said:  "The  prayer-meetings  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Ohnrdi  an 
on  Wednesday  evening,  and  no  business  man  in  the  church  ii 
less  likely  to  be  absent  from  one  of  them  than  he.  Hia  wifs 
and  children,  when  they  are  in  the  city,  come  with  him,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  an  nnusnal  thing  for  the  whole  family  to 
take  part,  each  of  them  occupying  one  or  two  minutes  of  time. 
He  and  they  are  at  church  every  Sunday  when  in  the  city, 
and  no  husband  and  wife  keep  np  the  good  old  Baptist  habit 
more  faithfully  of  exchanging  a  kind  word  with  the  brethrm; 
and  sisters  after  the  regular  services  are  over.  He  dresses 
plainly,  and  so  do  bis  family,  and  every  one  of  them  has  a 
kind  heart  and  a  pleasant  word  for  all.  They  are  among  the 
last  to  leave  the  church  and  the  prayer-meeting.  Now  the 
question  is,  How  is  it,  as  things  go,  that  a  man  possessing  the 
great  wealth  imputed  to  him  should  have  so  warm  a  frater 
nity  of  feeling  for  the  lowly  in  their  temporal  conditions  t 
And  is  there  not  an  example  here  that  might  well  be  imitated 
in  all  the  churches  of  onr  Lord  ?" 

In  an  address  on  Corporations  the  reverend  secretary  of  the 
Ohurch  Edifice  Department  of  the  Home  Missionary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Baptist  Church  followed  the  example  of  the  lead- 
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ing  Church  journal.  "  The  oil  trust  was,"  he  said,  "  begun 
and  carried  on  by  Christian  men.*  They  were  Baptists,  and,  so 
far  as  the  speaker  knew,  both  the  objects  and  the  methods  of 
the  oil  trust  were  praiseworthy."  A  clergyman  of  another 
denomination  once  called  upon  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
trust  to  seek  a  subscription. 

"  But,"  said  the  rich  man,  "  I  am  not  of  your  Church." 
^^Tbat  does  not  matter,"  said  the  minister,  ''your  money  is 
orthodox." 

The  secular  press  followed  the  example  of  the  religious 
press  in  treating  their  public  faithfulness  to  Church  ceremo- 
nies as  news  of  the  day,  and  part  of  the  record  of  their  social 
functions.  The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
DaUy  Record  wrote  for  the  people  of  Philadelphia :  "  It  is 
not  often  that  a  millionaire  stands  up  to  lead  in  prayer,  but  I 
heard  the  president  of  the  oil  combination  make  an  excellent 
prayer  the  other  evening.  He  is  said  to  be  worth  $25,000,000, 
bat  he  neither  drinks  nor  uses  tobacco,  and  he  is  a  deacon  in 
Dr.  Armitage's  church.  He  likes  a  fast  horse,  and  has  eleven 
horses  in  his  stable  here.  Few  men,  however,  lead  plainer 
lives  than  he,  and  few  put  on  less  style.  He  gives  liberally  to 
unsectarian  charities,  but,  he  says,  '  when  it  comes  to  Church 
work  I  always  give  to  the  Baptists — my  own  denomination — 
and  to  no  other  Church.' "  A  New  York  daily  described  the 
same  trustee  ''as  one  of  the  few  millionaires  who  devote  much 
of  their  time  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  others. 
When  not  called  away  by  social  or  business  engagements,  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  find  him  at  home  evenings.  Here,  in  his 
costly  and  well>equipped  library,  he  receives  his  visitors,  many 
of  whom  represent  the  various  benevolent  and  religious  un- 
dertakings in  which  he  is  interested.  He  has  for  years  been  a 
hearty  supporter,  financially  and  personally,  of  foreign-mis- 
sionary work,  and  no  layman,  perhaps,  is  so  well  informed 
concerning  the  details  of  it.  He  has  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  leading  missionaries  of  the  world,  and  his 

>  New  Tork  Sun  of  March  81,  1S91. 
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residence  is  frequently  the  scene  of  a  gathering  of  these  worl- 
ers  among  the  heathen.  He  is  now  devoting  considerable  at- 
tention to  home-missionary  work,  a  field  which,  he  is  convinced, 
presents  splendid  opportunities  for  Christian  endeavor." 

Many  descriptions  have  been  given  by  the  press,  metropoli- 
tan and  interior,  of  the  success  with  which  one  of  the  tmatees 
bnilt  up  the  largest  Sunday  -  school  in  his  city  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  building  up  the  monopoly — Pleading  the  chil- 
dren of  his  competitors  and  customers  to  salvation  with  hii 
left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  led  their  fathers  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  financially.  The  church  where  these  men  appeir 
has  had  columns  of  admiring  description  in  the  leading  daily 
papers  of  New  York  and  other  cities.  "  There  are  few  wealth- 
ier congregations  than  this  one,"  says  a  reporter  of  the  New 
York  Worlds  though  he  adds,  ^Hhe  wealth  is  elsewhere  more 
evenly  divided."  The  trustee  of  the  light  of  the  world  "  is 
the  magnate  of  the  church,  the  centre  around  which  all  lesser 
millionaire  lights  revolve.  Everybody  stops  to  speak  and 
shake  hands  with  him.  Everybody  smiles  upon  him,  this  mod- 
est man  of  nearly  $200,000,000."  "  It  is  amusing,"  says  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle^  "  to  note  the  manner  in  which  his  neighbors 
watch  him  during  the  service.  Quite  a  number  of  people 
loiter  near  the  door  to  see  him  as  he  walks  out  of  church." 
"  They  are  worth  a  bit  of  careful  study,"  says  another  paper 
of  the  trustees,  ^^and  no  place  is  quite  so  convenient  as  when 
they  are  at  church.  Their  interest  in  religion  is  as  sincere  as 
their  belief  in  oil.  From  the  moment  they  enter  church  until 
they  leave  they  are  examples  that  Christians  of  high  and  low 
degree  might  follow  with  profit."  "They  have  made  the 
most  of  both  worlds,"  writes  another  journalist.  The  oil  trust 
was  criticised  by  the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden  at  Chautau- 
qua, in  1889.  One  of  its  prominent  officials,  as  reported  in 
a  friendly  journal,  defended  it  as  "a  sound  Christian  insti- 
tution ;  and  all  these  communistic  attacks  are  due  entirely  to 
the  jealousy  of  those  who  cannot  stand  other  people's  pros- 
perity." * 

>  New  York  Trihunt,  April  23,  1889 
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^^  In  Anniverearj  week "  in  Boston,  in  May,  1889,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Education  Society,  the  sec- 
retary said  he  had  an  announcement  to  make.  ^^  It  had  been 
whispered  about,"  says  the  New  York  Examiner  of  May  33, 
1889,  from  whose  friendly  account  we  are  quoting,  '^that 
something  important  was  to  occur  at  this  meeting,  and  a 
breathless  silence  awaited  the  announcement.  Holding  up  a 
letter,  the  secretary  said  that  he  had  here  a  pledge  from 
a  princely  giver  to  our  educational  causes,  naming  him  (here 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  tremendous  cheer),  of  $600,000  for 
the  proposed  Chicago  college.  .  .  .  This  statement  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  perfect  bedlam  of  applause,  shouts,  and  waving  of 
handkerchiefs.  One  brother  on  the  platform  was  so  excited 
that  he  flung  his  hat  up  into  the  air,  and  lost  it  among  the  au- 
dience." Eloquent  speeches  at  once  overflowed  the  lips  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  meeting,  which  was  a  delegate  assembly. 
They  sprang  to  their  feet,  one  after  the  other,  and  mutually 
surpassed  each  other  iti  praising  God  and  the  giver  of  this  gift, 
which  was  equal  to  his  income  for  a  fortnight.  ^^I  scarcely 
dare  trust  myself  to  speak,"  said  a  doctor  of  divinity.  '^  The 
coming  to  the  front  of  such  a  princely  giver — the  man  to  lead. 
...  It  is  the  Lord's  doing.  ...  As  an  American,  a  Baptist, 
and  a  Christian  I  rejoice  in  this  consummation.  God  has  kept 
Chicago  for  us ;  I  wonder  at  his  patience."  Another  reverend 
doctor  said :  '^  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us.  .  .  • 
The  man  who  has  given  this  money  is  a  godly  man,  who  does 
God's  will  as  far  as  he  can  flnd  out  what  God's  will  is." 

The  audience  rose  spontaneously  and  sang  the  Dozology. 
On  motion  the  following  telegram  was  sent,  signed  by  the 
president  of  the  society : 

**BO0TOS,lUjl8,188i. 

"The  Baptist  denomination,  assembled  at  the  first  anniversary  <A.  the 
Education  Society,  have  received  with  unparaUeled  enthusiasm  and  grati- 
tude the  announcement  of  your  princely  gift,  and  pledge  their  heartiest 
co-operation  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  magnificent  enterprise." 

The  name  signed  to  this  telegram  happened  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  divine  with  whom,  when  president  of  Brown 
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UmverBity  io  1841,  one  of  the  most  derated  of  the  Ubom 
for  the  freedom  of  the  negro  had  a  dieeoMicMi  whidi  ii  fi^ 
heps  the  most  pangent  in  the  litenrtnre  of  the  eatidiMiy 
moYoment. 

On  Angnst  80, 1841,  Henry  0.  Wright  wrote  to  EduHl 
Qaincy :  '^  I  once  met  the  president  of  Brown  UninMraitj,  ii 
the  preeence  of  seyeral  fiiendfl,  to  oonvene  on  the  aahjeot  of 
davery.  The  oonyersation  turned  on  the  qneetion :  On  t 
dayebolder  be  a  Christian  t  To  bring  it  to  a  point|  addn» 
ing  myself  to  the  doctor,  I  asked  him,  *Oan  a  man  be  a 
Christian  and  daim  a  right  to  snnder  husbands  and  wiyn^ 
parents  and  children,  to  compel  men  to  work  without  waga^ 
to  forbid  them  to  read  the  Bible,  and  bny  and  sell  them,  mk 
who  habitually  does  these  things  F  ^  Yes^'  answered  the  tm- 
««nd  doctor  and  president,  ^  iMx>Yided  he  has  the  qiirit  sf 
Christ'  'Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  governed  l^  the  spMt 
of  Christ  and  claim  a  right  to  commit  these  atroeione  deed%adi 
habitually  commit  them  V  After  some  turning  he  anawerad, 
'  Tes,  I  believe  he  can.'  '  Is  there,  then,  one  orime  in  aD 
the  catalogue  of  crimes  which  of  itself  would  be  evideoes 
to  yon  that  a  man  bad  not  the  spirit  of  Christ  f  I  asked. 
'  Yes,  thousands,'  said  the  doctor.  '  What  P  I  asked.  '  Steal- 
ing,' said  he.  ^  Stealing  what,  a  sheep  or  a  man  V  I  asked. 
The  doctor  took  bis  bat  and  left  the  room,  and  appeared  no 
more." ' 

The  Sunday  following  a  special  service  was  held  in  ths 
churches  throughout  the  country  in  behalf  of  further  help  in 
'^  the  new  educational  crisis."  Many  eulogistic  sermons  were 
preached  that  day  by  the  leading  clergymen  of  the  denomina- 
tion.  ^^  And  so,"  one  of  them  is  reported  to  have  said, ''  when 
a  crisis  came  God  had  a  man  ready  to  meet  it. . . .  An  in- 
stitution was  bound  to  come,  and  unless  a  Gk>d-fearing  man 
established  it  it  was  likely  to  be  materialistic,  agnostic. ...  In 
this  emergency,  and  in  God's  providence,  society  raised  up  a 
man  with  a  colossal  fortune,  and  a  heart  as  large  as  his  fort- 

■From  £c/«o/  WUUam  JUayd  Oarruon,  Told  «y  Hii  CSUMrfii, foL iU., eh.  L,  p.  la 
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une."  ^'  God,"  said  the  Chicago  Standard^  a  i^eligious  weekly, 
"  has  guided  ns  and  provided  ns  a  leader  and  a  giver,  and  so 
bronglit  us  oat  into  a  large  place." 

Another  of  the  trustees  has  poured  into  a  Soathern  State 
bnndreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  chnrches  of  varioas  de- 
nominations, and  millions  for  hotels  of  a  more  than  Oriental 
magnificence.  ^^  There  is  no  philanthropist,"  says  an  editor 
of  that  State,  commenting  on  these  expenditures,  ^'  who  ren- 
ders the  world  greater  service  than  the  man  of  enterprise." 
But  "Western  Pennsylvania,"  said  the  Pittsburg  P{w^,  "looks 
more  with  awe  than  pride  at  the  liberal  diffusion  of  its  wealth 
in  Florida  improvements  and  Baptist  universities."  A  daily 
paper  of  Bichmond,  Virginia,  in  an  editorial  commenting  on 
a  report  that  the  hostlery  glories  of  St.  Augustine  were  to  be 
repeated  in  Bichmond,  said :  "  We  have  naught  to  remark  on 
the  tyrant  monopoly  if  some  of  its  profits  are  to  come  in  such 
a  direction.  We  could  forgive  much  that  monopoly  visits  on 
the  down-trodden,  horny-handed  son  of  toil  if  it  would  come 
with  open  pockets  proclaiming  the  era  of  luxuriant  accommo- 
dations for  all  those  other  millionaires  whose  money  we  want 
to  see  invested  in  Bichmond." 

The  next  year  after  the  Boston  meeting  the  Ohurch  cele- 
brated its  "  Anniversary  week  "  in  the  city  which  was  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  new  college.  And  the  anniversary  closed  with 
a  jubilee  meeting,  which  filled  the  largest  assembly  room  in 
America.  "  All  the  church-going  people  of  Chicago  must  have 
attended,"  one  of  the  daily  papers  said.  It  was  addressed  by 
the  principal  clergymen  of  the  denomination  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Again,  as  at  Boston,  the  centre  of  interest  was 
the  gift  of  a  fortnight's  income  to  the  university.  A  telegram 
making  the  gift  conclusive,  since  the  conditions  on  which  it  waa 
promised  had  been  complied  with,  was  read.  Cheer  aftercheer 
rose  from  the  assembly,  and  oratory  and  music  expressed  the 
emotion  of  the  audience.  The  divine  who  made  the  dosing 
speech  declared  that  he  needed  ice  on  his  head  on  account  of 
the  joyful  excitement  of  the  occasion.  The  cheers  and  the 
hand-clapping  closed  again,  as  at  Boston,  with  the  spirited  sing- 
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*i.d  i%.ier  :l  :Lr  Teiie::^  AriiLs:  7:lei.^  A  wealihv  miller 
HTHf:*.f-A  '.:.  y  A\\r.A  ii  ISv?  i  ro-r:ig-::::ll.  wi:h  a  cspacity  of 
V//)  \j'^rT(z.K  a  iiv.  Or.e  of  :he  iui-ceaients  was  a  contract 
rna/Je  wi*.:i  tr,;5  ifiaciuficrurer  V-v  :he  gaa  company,  by  which  it 
\i',uuf\  i?.«^:.f  to  snpp'.y  hi::i  with  iiitaral  gas  at  a  price  which 
wojjM  U:  or;f;-fifth  what  coal  would  cost  him,  and  to  continue 
t//  >-.u[;|/l y  him  an  lon^  as  it  supplied  any  one.  The  manufact- 
urer /:afii':'l  out  Lib  agreement  by  the  expenditure  of  $150,(X)0 
\uT  thi!  irr<:':tiori  of  the  mill,  and  by  running  it  continually  to 
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iU  full  capacity.  His  bills  for  gas  he  paid  promptly  every 
month.  Belying  upon  the  contract  with  the  gas  company,  the 
mill  was  built  for  natnral  gas,  and  conld  nse  no  other  fuel.  In 
February,  1890,  the  gas  company,  dissatisfied  with  the  bar- 
gain it  had  made,  demanded  better  terms.  The  milling  com- 
pany  refused.  On  a  Sunday  morning  in  June,  ^'when,  if 
ever,  come  perfect  days,"  a  gang  of  men  appeared,  led  by 
an  officer  of  the  gas  company,  and  dug  up  and  tore  out  the 
pipes  supplying  the  mill  with  gas. 

Ohurch  bells  of  different  denominations  were  scattering 
their  sweet  jangle  of  invitations  to  the  sanctuary  as  the 
tramp  of  these  banded  men,  issuing  on  their  errand  of  force, 
mixed  with  the  patter  on  the  sidewalks  of  devout  feet.  Pri- 
vate grounds  were  unlawfully  entered,  property  was  destroyed, 
the  peace  broken,  a  day  of  love  changed  to  one  of  hate,  all  the 
bonds  of  community  cut  asunder,  and  the  people  turned  from 
the  contemplation  of  divine  goodness  to  gaze  at  shapes  of  greed 
and  rage.  Sunday  is  chosen  for  such  deeds,  since  the  help 
with  which  the  pagan  law,  gift  of  heathen  Rome,  would  inter- 
pose, cannot  be  invoked  by  the  victims  on  Sunday,  and  be- 
cause on  Sunday  Christian  people  go  to  church,  and  leave 
their  property  undefended.  The  peace-officers  were  sum- 
moned to  arrest  the  invaders  for  violating  the  Sunday  law, 
but  before  they  could  get  on  the  ground  the  mischief  was 
done.  The  pipes  had  all  been  excavated,  the  connections 
wrenched  off,  and  the  trench  nearly  filled  up.  The  milling 
company  began  suit  for  $100,000  damages  against  the  gas 
company,'  but  a  private  settlement  was  made,  and  the  case 
has  never  been  pressed  to  trial.  The  laborers  who  did  the 
work  of  the  Captains  of  Industry  in  this  matter  were  tried  and 
convicted  at  the  County  Court  in  July,  but  by  no  process  did 
the  law,  which  is  ^'no  respecter  of  persons,"  reach  out  towards 
the  principals. 

This  Fostoria  incident  occurred  during  the  heat  of  the  To- 
ledo contest — June,  1890 — while  the  city  was  pushing  the 

>  Petition  of  the  Isaac  Barter  •Oompany  «•.  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Natural 
Qm  Company,  Court  of  Common  Fleai,  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  Jane  16^  \^%(^. 
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sale  of  bonds  for  its  emancipating  pipe  line  by  popakr  sab* 
Bcription  and  in  odd  lots.  Notice  had  been  already  served  oo 
the  people  of  Toledo  at  public  conference,  that  despite  con- 
tracts, charters,  franchises,  the  private  companies  would  not 
take  any  less  price  from  Toledo  than  they  demanded.  In 
pursuance  of  this,  after  the  council  had  fixed  the  price  in 
accordance  with  its  admitted  right,  a  circular  was  sent  ont 
containing  this  significant  threat :  '^  If  it " — the  legally  de- 
clared price — '^  is  approved  by  our  customers  we  will  know 
what  course  to  pursue." 

Even  before  the  occurrence  at  Fostoria  it  had  been  defi- 
nitely suggested  to  the  people  of  Toledo  that  in  case  the 
council  failed  to  accept  the  demand  as  to  rates  in  making  the 
new  ordinance  (July,  1890)  the  pipes  would  be  so  far  removed 
as  to  cut  off  the  supply  on  some  Sunday  when  no  legal  help 
could  be  invoked.  The  possibility  of  this  Sunday  cut-off  of 
the  fuel  supply  of  15,000  consumers  became  a  living  topic  of 
discussion,  public  and  private,  and  was  considered  in  all  its 
bearings  by  the  Toledo  press.  Calculations  were  made  and 
published  of  the  number  of  men  it  would  require  to  take  np 
the  hundred  miles  or  so  of  pipe  in  the  streets  of  Toledo  be- 
tween dark  and  dark  some  holy  Sabbath  day.  It  was  con- 
fessed, hopelessly,  that  they  would  be  more  than  the  police 
could  handle.  "  Of  course,"  as  was  said  in  the  Toledo  JSlade 
by  a  leading  citizen,  "such  enterprise  would  involve  a  very 
remarkable  degree  of  both  lawlessness  and  desperation  on  the 
part  of  the  managers.  It  would  be  a  mode  of  withdrawal 
from  trade  quite  unknown  among  sound  business  men.  Bat 
then  their  processes  have  been  peculiar  from  the  start." 

It  was  nothing  less  than  startling  to  Toledo,  almost  before 
the  print  on  the  types  of  these  words  was  dry,  to  hear  the 
news  from  Fostoria  of  the  Sunday  raid  there.  There  were 
those  who  declared  that  the  Sunday  violence  at  Fostoria  was 
deliberately  done  as  a  warning  to  Toledo.  If  it  were  a  warn- 
ing to  them  not  to  insist  on  the  legal  and  equitable  and  con- 
tract right  of  their  Common  Council  to  fix  the  rates  of  gas, 
it  was  a  failure.    The  council  went  forward  and  did  its  duty. 
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If  it  were  a  warning  to  the  people  to  redouble  their  labors  to 
free  themselves  forever  from  the  possibility  of  snch  thraldom 
as  that  in  which  Fostoria  and  other  cities  were  enchained,  it 
was  a  success.  The  people  heard  and  heeded,  and  in  ten 
months  thereafter  gas  began  to  flow  into  the  city  through  its 
own  pipes. 
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It  was  remarkable  to  see  the  revival  of  the  passion  of  free- 
dom of  1776  and  1861  in  the  editorials,  speeches,  reeolotions 
of  public  meetings,  and  the  talk  of  the  common  people  in 
Toledo  as  in  Columbus.  The  example  of  ^  the  heroic  liberty- 
loving  people  of  Boston  "  was  held  up  in  every  aspect  to  fire 
the  heart  of  Toledo  not  to  be  frightened  into  subjection  to 
the  foreign  power  that  threatened  them.  To  resist  ^the 
domination  of  an  economic  monarchy ''  was  the  appeal  made 
in  posters  with  which  the  town  was  placarded. 

'^  During  all  the  time  George  III.'s  soldiers  were  qoartered 
in  Boston  that  monarch  did  not  spend  as  much  money  to 
bring  the  city  to  terras  as  has  been  been  spent  in  this  effort 
to  subjugate  the  city  of  Toledo,"  said  Alderman  Macomber. 

"  A  people  like  those  of  Toledo,"  said  one  of  them  in  the 
press,  "when  once  united  and  determined  as  they  now  are, 
cannot  be  subjugated  by  any  combination  of  mercenaries  yet 
known." 

"  It  is  evident,"  the  Toledo  Sunday  Journal  said,  **  that  the 
people  of  Toledo  have  come  to  a  full  realization  of  the  truth 
that  the  money  saved  by  the  independent  pipe  line,  though 
great,  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  so- 
cial and  political  issues  involved.  It  would  be  a  thousand 
times  better,"  it  continued,  "to  utterly  bankrupt  the  city  than 
permit  the  oil  combination  to  win.  The  fight  was  not  for  the 
present  alone,  but  it  was  for  the  present  and  future,  and  for 
all  time  to  come.  It  was  not  for  the  people  of  Toledo  alone, 
but  it  was  for  the  whole  Union,  though  God  had  chosen  the 
people  of  Toledo  for  the  struggle." 
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The  CiQciunati  Commerdal-OazetU  said,  io  its  editorial  col- 
nnins :  ^^  Id  itself  the  Toledo  enterprise  is  not  a  big  one,  bat 
it  will  prove  an  objec^le8son  for  the  whole  country.  It  will 
show  the  open  door  through  which  people  may  pass  from  un^ 
der  the  yoke  of  a  most  gigantic,  unscrupulous,  and  odious  mo- 
nopoly. And  it  will  be  surprising  if  this  does  not  extend  be- 
yond gas  and  ultimately  cover  oil.  We  are  only  on  the  verge 
of  a  revolution  that  is  as  sure  to  come  as  that  which  followed 
the  throwing  overboard  of  a  lot  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor. 
Neither  the  power  nor  the  vulgarity  of  capital  can  long  rule 
the  people." 

Numerous  letters  of  sympathy,  congratulation,  and  indig- 
nation were  received  by  the  Toledo  committee  appointed  by 
the  citizens'  mass-meeting  to  make  a  statement  of  their  case 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  There  were  letters  from 
chairs  of  political  economy  in  the  universities,  from  scholars 
and  students  in  history  and  politics,  and  from  men  in  afEairs 
and  finance. 

The  completion  of  the  line  to  the  city  was  not  the  comple- 
tion of  the  enterprise.  Mains  had  still  to  be  laid  in  the 
streets,  and  house  connections  made.  At  every  step,  now  as 
before,  unrelenting  opposition  did  all  that  could  be  conceived 
of — in  the  courts,  the  Legislature,  the  city  government,  the 
money-market — ^to  block  municipal  self-help.  Great  numbers 
of  the  citizens  desired  to  change  from  the  private  companies 
to  the  city.  Over  7500  consumers  were  at  one  time,  in  1891, 
calling  upon  the  city  to  supply  them.'  The  litigation  which 
was  kept  up,  and  the  defeat  of  the  attempt  of  the  city  to  sell 
its  natural-gas  bonds  in  the  open  market,  had  exhausted  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  trustees.  But  they  showed  a 
readiness  of  resource  equal,  with  the  help  of  the  people,  to  all 
these  emergencies,  and  proving  that  public  enterprise  can 
more  than  hold  its  own  in  the  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise. Contractors  were  got  to  pipe  the  streets  by  sections, 
and  take  for  pay  the  pledge  of  the  income  earned  by  the  pipes 

>  Annual  Report  of  the  Toledo  Natural  Oaa  Truetees,  1891,  p.  6. 
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80  laid.  In  other  cases  people  wanting  the  gas  were  willing 
to  advance  a  part  of  the  cost.  The  same  contractor  who  bad 
faith  enongh  in  the  city  to  bnild  the  main  line  from  the  gas- 
fields  and  take  the  bonds  while  they  were  under  fire  yolan- 
teered  in  the  same  way  to  build  the  submerged  lines  across 
the  Maumee  Biver,  and  ten  miles  of  mains  within  the  city. 
This  was  done  at  a  moment  when  otherwise  the  enterprise 
must  have  come  to  a  stop,  and  the  name  of  this  patriotic  con- 
tractor is  given  to  the  public  by  the  trustees  in  their  annual 
report  with  words  of  gratitude. 

The  amount  of  bonds  originally  authorized  was  $750,000. 
The  trustees,  in  consequence  of  the  delays  and  enhanced  cost 
caused  by  lawsuits  and  other  tactics  of  opposition,  had  to  incur 
a  floating  debt  of  $300,000.  The  council  by  ordinance  direct- 
ed the  issue  of  bonds  by  the  city  to  the  amount  of  $120,000 
to  pay  off  part  of  this  floating  debt.  The  State  Circuit  Court 
refused  to  sustain  this  action  of  the  council,  but  pointed  out 
that  all  the  city  lacked  was  the  authorization  of  the  Legialat- 
ure.  This  was  the  only  decision  against  the  city  in  all  the  litl 
gations,  and  in  this  the  State  Court  was  afterwards  overruled 
by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  A  bill  was  accordingly 
introduced,  giving  the  city  the  right  to  issue  $300,000  in  bonds 
for  the  floating  debt,  and  $100,000  for  the  extension  of  the  gas 
plant:  wells,  pipes,  pumps — whatever  was  needed.  A  strong 
lobby  immediately  appeared  in  the  State  Capitol  to  defeat  the 
bill.  As  part  of  its  ammunition  a  pamphlet  was  circulated 
among  the  legislators,  giving  "  Facts  and  Reasons"  why  the 
Legislature  should  not  authorize  tlie  new  issue  of  bonds.  This 
pamphlet  illustrates  the  easy  virtue  with  which  some  lawyers 
dispose  of  themselves  to  those  who  have  the  money  to  pay 
them.  Two  of  its  strongest  points  were  that  the  contracts 
for  which  the  floating  debt  had  been  incurred  were  let  with- 
out proper  competition,  and  that  the  trustees  had  no  power 
to  make  the  contracts.  This  pamphlet  was  signed  by  two 
lawyers,  one  of  whom,  before  these  contracts  were  let,  had 
given  the  trustees  his  written  opinion  supporting  such  con- 
tracts unqualifiedly.    The  representatives  of  the  people  were 
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able  to  exhibit  to  the  Legielatnre  his  written  opinion  stating 
that  the  trostees  had  the  power  to  make  the  contracts,  and 
had  let  them  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
statnte  as  to  bids.  The  pamphlet  declared  that  the  conrt,  in 
granting  the  injunction  against  the  issne  of  the  $120,000  of 
bonds  bj  the  Common  Council,  had  declared  the  claims  which 
were  to  be  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  to  be  ^^  illegal' 
and  invalid."  This  was  untrue.  The  court  had  held  only 
that  the  city  had  not  the  power  to  issue  the  bonds,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  remedy  was  in  new  legislation  by  the 
State  to  remedy  the  want  of  power. 

Pursuing  the  tactics  of  defamation  of  the  city  and  its  au- 
thorities which  had  been  used  throughout  this  contest,  the 
pamphlet  said :  "  We  are  prepared  to  prove  .  . .  that  the  con- 
tractors put  in  their  bids  substantially  as  gambling  transac- 
tions, at  such  excessive  price  that  they  thought  they  could 
take  the  risk  of  the  illegality  of  the  natural-gas  proceedings, 
trusting  that  these  illegal  transactions  would  be  permitted  to 
pass  without  question,  or  that  subsequent  legislation  would 
ratify  these  illegal  acts;  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  contracts 
were  taken  at  prices  more  than  double  the  fair  cash  value 
for  all  the  work  and  material  provided  for;  and  all  the 
work  and  materials,  the  claims  for  which  now  aggregate 
about  $350,000,  could  have  been  obtained  in  the  open  market, 
under  valid  laws,  upon  proper  terms  of  payment,  for  less  than 
$250,000.  We  have  the  evidence  within  our  control  to  estab- 
lish that  the  work  under  some  of  these  contracts  was  actually 
done  for  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  amount  named  in  the 
contract.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  we  can  establish,  if  per- 
mitted to  offer  evidence,  that  the  certificates  issued  by  the 
natural-gas  trustees  were,  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  contracts  and  before  any  litigation  was  bad  upon  them, 
hawked  about  the  streets  of  Toledo  at  from  60  to  75  cents  on 
the  dollar ;  and  that  the  great  majority  of  these  certificates 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  who  bought  them  at  not 
to  exceed  65  per  cent,  of  their  face  value." 

The  authors  of  these  statements  were  at  once  challenged 
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by  the  oitj's  gaA  tnifitees  to  int>ye  t  ^We  aaaert^"  tbe 

gas  troBtees  said,  in  a  fonnal  o  »^^^^^  ^  that  yon  eaimot 
eatabliflh  the  trnUi  of  those  sta  nents.  We  denj  that  Ae 
facts  are  as  yon  state  them  to  ,  either  in  snbstanee  or  in 
detail."  This  was  signed  by  John  E.  Parsons,  W.  W.  Jooei^ 
Beynold  Yoit,  J.  W.  Greene,  is  trastees,  and  Olarenee 
Brown  and  Thomas  H.  Tracy,  K-gas-tmstees.  The  d^ 
trustees  proposed  that  they  and  their  aecnsers  depodt  $1000 
on  each  side  as  a  forfeit  to  abide  the  result  of  an  inqoiiy  hj 
the  three  jadges  of  the  Oonrt  of  Oommon  Pleas,  or  any  otlMr 
disinterested  arbitrators.  They  placed  at  the  serrioe  of  4be 
aecnsera  and  the  arbiters  all  the  books,  records,  and  employA 
of  the  dty's  gas  department 

The  challenge  was  not  accepted,  and  the  anthers  of  these 
attacks  made  no  attempt  to  prove  them.  The  Legislmtvre 
disregarded  them,  and  granted  the  city  and  the  gas  troatoes 
all  the  additional  power  to  iBsne  bonds  asked  for.  In  a  snbee- 
qnent  proceeding  in  the  Federal  conrts — ^the  issne  involving 
tiie  validity  of  these  certificates— it  was  admitted,  contraiy  to 
these  allegations,  that  the  prices  were  fair,  and  that  the  con- 
tracts were  entered  into  in  good  faith,  and  the  court  held  the 
certificates  valid. 

The  most  serious  crisis  in  the  contest  was  still  to  come.  In 
1892  the  gas  wells  of  the  city  began  to  do  what  the  people  of 
the  city  will  never  do-— surrender  to  the  enemy.  When  the 
oil  trust  found,  after  years  of  opposition  in  tbe  Legislature, 
the  courts,  and  the  gas-fields,  that  it  had  been  helpless  to  pre- 
vent Toledo  from  getting  ample  tracts  of  excellent  gas  terri- 
tory, with  some  of  the  largest  gas  wells  in  the  field,  and  equal 
to  the  supply  of  the  entire  consumption,  domestic  and  manu- 
facturing, it  turned  to  other  tactics. 

All  about  this  territory  secured  by  Toledo  and  found  so 
productive  the  private  companies  of  the  trust  proceeded  to 
buy  or  lease  and  to  sink  wells.  The  trust  shut  off  all  its  own 
wells,  except  those  adjacent  to  the  city  territory,  and  for  two 
years  drew  exclusively  from  the  wells  nearest  those  of  the 
city.    When  the  city's  line  was  completed  to  the  wells  the 
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▼olume  of  gas  was  found  to  be  largely  reduced.  It  had  been 
drawn  off  into  the  wells  of  the  opposition.  In  the  spring  of 
1892  the  private  companies  resolved  to  put  in  pumps  to 
strengthen  the  diminished  natural  pressure,  but  to  prevent 
the  city  from  doing  the  same  thing.  Then,  with  their  pumps 
alone  at  work,  the  pressure  could  be  so  much  further  reduced 
as  to  render  the  Toledo  pipe  line  valueless.  To  this  end  all 
efforts  were  directed.  The  newspapers  were  kept  full  of 
matter  showing  how  impossible  it  was  to  pump  gas,  that  all 
the  money  expended  in  pumps  would  be  just  so  much  wasted, 
and  that  the  companies  had  canvassed  the  matter  fully,  but 
abandoned  the  idea.  Column  after  column  of  inspired  inter- 
views filled  the  papers,  all  admonishing  the  city  of  Toledo  not 
to  commit  such  an  act  of  folly  as  to  put  in  gas  pumps.  Then 
application  was  made  to  enjoin  the  sale  of  the  bonds  author- 
ized by  the  council  and  the  Legislature  for  pumps.  So  month 
after  month  dragged  along.  The  bonds  remained  unsold, 
and  the  pumps  unobtainable. 

The  injunction  was  refused  both  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  by  the  Circuit  Court.  But  there  was  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  until  the  beginning  of 
1892.  Boston  bankers  had  subscribed  for  a  large  block  of  the 
bonds,  but  withdrew  upon  learning  these  facts.  ^^  It  is  pos- 
sible for  the  contestants,"  the  lawyers  advised  them,  '^  to  carry 
the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This,  we  understand,  they 
propose  to  do."  The  simple  assertion  of  a  purpose  to  continue 
the  litigation  was  enough  to  defeat  the  sale  of  the  bonds. 
The  payment  of  costs  and  lawyers'  fees  would  be  a  very 
moderate  price  to  pay  for  compelling  the  city's  gas  plant 
to  go  past  mid-winter  without  the  pumps  indispensable  for 
its  operation.  One  of  the  employes  of  the  private  pipei 
line,  according  to  an  account  in  one  of  the  Toledo  papers,  de- 
clared to  a  reporter  that  "  if  we  could  not  prevent  the  dty 
from  putting  in  a  [pumping]  plant  any  other  way,  we  would 
blow  it  up  with  dynamite." ' 

>  See  p.  260  and  ch.  mi. 
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ricks  in  the  slnitdown  d  1887,'  tlio  €Kploaoii  in  dm  inifapi  1 
dent  refinery  at  BoflEdo,*  and  die ''dieauQil  WW*' w^gei  ly 
the  vluflkflj  tniBi  againak  the  "<  oolnden"  in  Ohioi^*  a^ 
aloMit  be  paidoned  for  thinloBig  tUi  waa  ^  only  good,  reanfr 
able  talk."  The  cSl  monopdy  la  erangoBeal  at  one  end  aai 
espkaiTe  at  the  other,  and  it  haa  made  bodi  ends  meeL 

The  peo^  d  Toledo  were  thna  pretentad  from  gettiqg  At 
pumping  faeilitifla  ready  during  the  anmmar  of  18M  lor  di0 
work  of  the  winter.  Meanwhile  iti  rifal  had  been  aeerati{f 
pnahing  pampa  for  itaalf  to  completion,  in  the  hope  diat  it 
alone  wonld  be  ready  when  eoM  weather  eamei  Tliia  weald 
mean  a  gain  to  it,  at  the  city's  eipen8%  of  hnndrads  of  dion> 
sands  of  dollaia.  Late  in  Angneti  199%  the  repraaantadfai 
of  die  dty  foond  that  two  poweifal  dnplez  gjm  pnmpa  had 
been  shipped  to  the  gaa-fidd,  and  were  bdng  put  in  place  by 
the  y&rj  oppon^its  who  had  dedared  pnmpa  impractioaSla. 
Fnblic  sentiment  became  aronsed  to  the  need  for  the  imms- 
diate  purchaee  of  pnmpa  to  protect  dieir  wdhk  The  dtj 
attempted  to  nse  its  income  from  the  sales  of  gaa  to  boy 
pumps.  An  injnDction  was  applied  for  and  granted.  This 
emergeDcy  was  finally  met  by  having  the  gas  trustees  hand 
over  to  the  city  authorities  the  accumulated  earnings  they 
were  forbidden  by  the  court  to  spend  themselves.  The  ci^ 
thereupon  turned  around  and  invested  this  money  in  the  gas 
bonds.  In  this  way  the  identical  money  the  gas  trostees 
could  not  use  while  it  remained  in  their  bands  was  made 
available  to  them  by  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  Trustees,  and  coming  back  to  them.  Thus  the 
natural-gas  trustees  were  enabled  to  make  a  contract  in  Sep- 
tomber,  1892,  for  pumps  to  assist  the  flow  of  gas  to  the  city. 

The  gas  pumps  are  a  patented  device.  The  private  com- 
panics,  wanting  all  the  profit  of  everything,  had  bad  their 
pumps  made  at  their  own  factory.  The  city  made  its  con- 
tract directly  with  the  owner  of  the  patents.    The  resnlt  was 

■8m  p.  164.  'Seep.  250.  *dMp.aL 
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that  the  city  got  its  pumps  Id  place  in  time  to  save  the  dtj 
pipe  line,  while  its  opponents  were  delayed  by  the  inexperi- 
ence of  their  own  pamp-makers.  This  was  the  most  critical 
period  in  onr  history.  Greed  had  again  defeated  itself.  Had 
the  opposition  gone  to  the  owner  of  the  patents  he  would 
have  been  unable  afterwards  to  take  the  city's  contract  and 
complete  it  in  time,  and  the  efEort  to  make  the  city  line  value- 
less  would  have  succeeded — for  the  time  b^ing,  at  least.  The 
bonds  in  question  were  afterwards  held  valid  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Toledo  knew  it  was  building  wisely,  and  every  day  brought 
new  proof  that  it  had  builded  better  than  it  knew.  Its  saving 
was  great,  but  that  was  the  least  of  its  gains.  It  escaped 
tyranny  and  extortion  and  other  wrongs  which  fell  upon 
communities  in  plain  sight,  which  had  not  the  wit  and  virtue 
to  establish  their  independence.  When  the  city  pipe  line 
was  opened  in  1891  the  city  began  supplying  gas  to  its  cit- 
izens at  8  cents  a  thousand  for  houses.  The  private  com- 
panies were  charging  12  cents  a  thousand,  or  50  per  cent, 
more.  Profits  were  such  at  this  charge  of  12  cents  a  thou- 
sand feet  that  in  some  tracts  single  wells  would  repay  the 
cost  of  the  land  every  four  days  and  two  hours,  or  eighty- 
nine  times  a  year.  Since  then  the  private  corporations  have 
raised  their  rate  to  25  cents.  The  city  continued  the  rates  at 
8  cents  until  December,  1892,  when  the  rate  was  advanced 
to  15  cents.  This  advance  would  have  been  unnecessary  but 
for  the  losses  arising  from  the  obstructions  placed  in  the  way 
of  the  city  plant. 

The  people  of  Toledo  got  their  gas  lands,  pipe  line,  and 
street  mains  for  an  outlay  of  $1,181,743  up  to  the  end  of 
1891,'  and  $1,294,467  up  to  the  end  of  1892.  In  the  canvass 
before  the  election  in  1889  their  opponents  declared  that 
$4,000,000  would  be  required. 

Private  enterprise  cannot  find  rhetoric  strong  enough  to 
express  its  contempt  for  the  inefficiency,  costliness,  and  des- 

'  Annual  Report  of  the  Natural  Gaa  Tmstees  of  Toledo,  1891^  \^«  4« 
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poi         of  s  enterprite.    Private  i  put  at  |i^ 

},000 — I       re  timea  the  anumnt r-opfi>rtj  Ih^ 

]     orb     i     taxation— the  ^  oqyital '^  atoek  iiiYeatod  I7  ib 
I    o     Ann]     a  oompaniaa.    The  oitjr  pipe  line  was  rijMllJ 
(  f  at  jnat  what  it  ooat~a  little  more  then  a  milt 

T     I     '  tnuteea  bnilt  a  bet  ;er  pipe  line  than  primla 
N  laid.    The  priva     line  waa  of  oheap  inm  al 

IMeetl     ;t         die  Toledo^a        in  M-f eet  pieeee.    Qaeal 
iva     ll  h  n  iber  jointa  and  in  ahallov 

cb      in     wy  pb       of  n     more  than  plongfa  d^itli.   It 
ata  eryjoint;  itaei  ine oonld  be tnaoed 

b  J  t  ameU  of  gaa  a  le  blighted  line  of  n 
3.  There  were  f  roqnent  ezpl<  ma  from  the  eacafring  gm; 
Uvea  and  property  were  mu  .  dangered.  The  titj  fine 
waa  laid  with  lead  joints^  and  hi  every  device  that  rmfjlnaar 
ing  experience  conld  snggeat  for  ita  ancceesi  and  waa  ao  eon* 
atmcted  that  it  conld  be  cleaned  or  repaired,  and  freed  tnm 
liqnida  interfering  with  the  flow  of  gaa,  without  ahntting  cff 
the  anpply — ^featnrea  the  other  pipe  had  not  The  action  d 
the  city  tmsteea  had  to  endnre  the  microecopic  acmtiny  of 
friend  and  foe.  No  one  was  able  to  show  as  to  a  single  acre 
that  the  title  was  defective,  or  that  it  could  have  been  bought 
for  less,  or  to  find  any  taint  of  a  job  in  the  constmction  of 
the  pipe.  A  committee  of  the  city  coancil  sat  and  probed 
for  six  weeks,  but  failed  to  find  any  evidence  whatever  to 
confirm  the  reported  '^  irregularities." 

What  Toledo  will  save  in  one  year  by  the  difiEerence  be- 
tween the  actual  cost  at  which  its  people  can  supply  them« 
selves  and  the  price  the  private  companies  would  have 
charged,  to  pay  dividends  on  $6,000,000  of  '^  capital,"  ia  only 
part  of  the  story.  The  profit  of  the  city  enterprise  is  to  be 
estimated  by  its  competitive  effect  upon  the  charge  of  the 
private  companies.  These  have  been  kept  down  in  Toledo 
much  below  the  average  of  other  towns,  where  they  have  been 
as  high  as  85  cents  a  thousand.  If  the  city  had  not  supplied 
a  foot  of  gas  this  check  on  the  private  companies  would  make 
its  pipe  line  still  a  good  investment.    The  people,  when  it  ia 
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in  full  operation,  can  pay  the  co8t  of  the  system  complete  out 
of  the  savings  of  a  few  years,  then  pay  ofE  the  entire  city  debt, 
and  have  a  large  income  left  for  public  buildings,  roads,  parks. 
Or  by  reduction  of  price  they  can  keep  this  sum  in  their  pock- 
ets, where  it  will  do  quite  as  much  for  the  general  welfare  as 
if  it  had  been  transferred  to  the  bank  accounts  of  non-resi- 
dents. 

The  city,  at  the  end  of  1891,  had  3299f  acres  of  gas  land. 
In  March,  1892,  forty-five  wells  were  giving  over  60,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  equal  to  3500  tons  of  anthracite  coal.  Its 
income  from  the  sale  of  gas  was  at  the  rate  qf  $20,032  a 
month  in  winter,  and  $10,221  in  summer.  An  investigation 
made  in  March,  1892,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  mayor 
at  the  request  of  the  city's  gas  trustees,  showed  that  an  in- 
come could  be  counted  on  ($180,000)  ample  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses ($128,120),  including  interest,  rentals,  and  the  cost  of 
drilling  new  wells,  and  provide  a  small  fund  annually  ($51,- 
880)  for  the  extinction  of  the  bonded  debt.  The  committee 
said :  '^  We  believe  that  if  the  gas  plant  is  properly  managed 
upon  prudent  business  principles  and  methods,  that  it  can  be 
made  a  profitable  investment  for  the  city  and  her  people; 
that  the  class  who  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit  is  the  labor- 
ing class,  who  pay  rent  or  taxes  upon  their  little  homes,  and 
to  whom  the  matter  of  cheap  fuel  is  quite  an  item  in  the  total 
amount  of  annual  expenses;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  good  citizen  to  aid  and  encourage  this  class." 

These  were  the  results  with  a  charge  of  8  cents  a  thousand. 
Gtis  to  the  amount  of  $167,899  had  been  sold  up  to  August 
1,  1892.  Between  November,  1891,  and  August,  1892,  the 
city  earned  on  the  million  invested  the  sum  of  $150,000,  or 
nearly  one-ninth  of  the  cost  of  the  plant,  and  this  at  the  low 
price  of  8  cents  a  thousand  feet.  Unobstructed  by  its  ene- 
mies and  at  the  price  charged  by  the  private  companies,  20 
cents  a  thousand,  the  city  would  pay  for  its  entire  plant  in 
less  than  three  years. 

To  discourage  the  public  from  going  forward  with  its 
pipe  line  the  private  companies  ^^  talked  poor."    In  an  inter- 
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yiew  in  the  public  press  the  president  of  the  prindpal 
pany  said  it  had  paid  but  9  per  cent  in  dividends  in  two  and 
a  half  years.  The  net  earnings  were  stated  to  be  ^abont  A 
pw  cent  per  annnm  on  the  cajHtal,"  $4i^000,000 ; '  for  lbs 
smaller  company  they  were  figared  ont  to  be  at  tlM  nte  of  a 
fraction  less  than  1  per  cent  a  year  on  its  capital  of  $9^00IV- 
000.*  ^We  feel  sore  and  hurt  abont  it,''  sud  the  ^diieet 
representati¥6 ''  of  the  oil  combination  to  the  dtiiena'  com- 
mittee; ^^we  hare  seen  no  good  retnm  from  our  mcrnqr^k" 
^^  It  has  pretty  nearly  swamped  ns,"  said  the  presklent  of  the 
company.  The  citizens  of  Toledo  were  shrewd  enonj^  to 
ask  themselves  how  long  their  antagonists  wonld  have  been 
likely  to  remain  in  a  business  which  paid  only  8  per  cent, 
and  was  as  ^^  hasardous ''  and  ^  shortlived  "  as  they  pietnied  it 
to  be.  Oaref ul  estimates  made  by  close  students  of  the  ques- 
tion calcnkted  that  of  the  $6,000,000  of  paper  cq>ital  «in- 
vested"  in  the  two  companies  which  supplied  Toledo  and 
other  cities,  $1,126,000  was  the  proportion  of  actual  cash  de- 
voted to  Toledo.  The  receipts  upon  thia  Toledo  investment 
in  the  two  and  three-quarters  years  between  the  opening  of 
the  bnsineas  and  the  date  at  which,  by  the  contract  with  the 
city,  the  council  was  to  make  new  rates  (June  30, 1890),  were, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated  from  the  figures  of  their  report, 
$1,300,000  greater  than  the  expenses  of  the  Toledo  business. 
This  is  a  profit  of  115  per  cent  In  less  than  three  years  the 
total  investment  had  been  repaid  by  the  profits,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, enough  to  have  paid  dividends  of  5  per  cent  a  year. 
This  was  an  estimate,  but  it  was  an  estimate  pnblidy  made 
from  the  companies'  figures,  and  by  a  responsible  man.  It  re> 
mained  unchallenged  at  a  time  when  every  cranny  of  fact  and 
fiction  was  being  rummaged  for  missiles  to  fiing  at  the  people. 
When  the  citizens'  committee  sought  a  reduction  in  price, 
the  companies  pointed  to  the  small  dividend  their  stockholders 
had  had.  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  had  received  but 
a  8«per-cent  dividend  the  previous  year,  no  business  man, 

1  B«port  to  Stookholden,  Northwestern  Natural  Gaa  Oompany,  Januaiy  7,  ISSt. 
*  Report  to  Stockholdera,  Toledo  Natural  Qai  Oompany,  Januaiy,  ISSa. 
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their  spokesman  said,  could  ask  them  to  reduce  their  price. 
It  is  for  such  uses  that  shrewd  men  ^^ water"  stock.  The 
surface  of  the  capital  is  broadened,  so  that  even  large  divi- 
dends can  cover  it  only  by  being  spread  out  very  thin.  This 
3  per  cent,  a  year  was  on  $6,000,000  of  dilution,  representing 
a  solid,  at  the  most,  of  only  $1,500,000.  The  balance  sheets 
of  the  companies  showed  that  the  companies  had  paid  small 
dividends  for  the  additional  reason  that  a  large  part  of  their 
receipts  had  been  reinvested  in  lands,  wells,  and  extensions  of 
the  pipes  and  plants. 

The  people  are  often  assured  that  these  false  figures  of  cap- 
italization are  merely  romantic  and  do  them  no  harm,  because 
charges  must  be  governed  by  the  ^'  laws  of  trade."  One  of 
the  "laws  of  trade"  that  regulates  the  "market  price"  of 
such  commodities  as  transportation,  light,  water,  gas,  furnished 
by  the  help  of  the  public  franchises,  is  the  power  of  the  public 
to  regulate.  This  public  power  depends  upon  the  public 
knowledge  and  the  public  disposition.  To  make  the  public 
believe  that  the  profit  of  serving  it  has  been  only  8  per  cent 
a  year,  when  it  has  been  nearer  50  per  cent.,  is  to  manipulate 
public  opinion,  the  most  potent  of  all  the  "  laws  of  trade,"  for 
a  competing  supply  cannot  be  got  easily,  often  not  at  all. 

A  committee  of  citizens  were  invited  by  the  representatives 
of  the  gas  companies  to  meet  them  to  verify  the  statements 
of  the  companies  as  to  the  unprofitableness  of  the  business, 
and  the  inexpediency  of  municipal  self-supply.  But  when 
the  committee  wanted  to  know  what  had  been  the  real  cost  of 
the  private  pipe  lines,  on  the  $6,000,000  nominal  capital  of 
which  the  people  were  expected  to  pay  dividends,  they  could 
not  get  any  satisfaction.  The  companies  would  only  give  an 
estimate.  To  the  request  for  more  definite  information,  tlie 
reply  of  both  companies  was,  "  We  have  not  got  the  books  of 
the  contractors;  we  have  never  had  them.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  the  actual  cost  of  the  Toledo  plant,  or 
any  books  to  show  it.*    We  have  no  papers  or  documents  in 

>  S«e  ch.  xxxii. 
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regard  to  the  eoDStraotion  of  this  line.''  It  eune  to  liglit  fahr 
that  one  of  the  oompanieB  in  the  oil  tnut  had  eonatmeted  At 
pipe  line  for  the  gaa  company,  and  at  a  price  apprcndiiiati^g 
the  laige  fignres  daimed.  The  company  that  bnilt  tliia  pipt 
line  is  a  ring  within  the  oil  and  gas  ring,  alwaya  on  hand  far 
anoh  contracts  and  at  like  margins  of  profit,  and  it  ia  awiisdi 
almost  wholly  by  the  principals  of  the  comMnatioii.'  Ths 
people— mostly  Ohioans — who  took  the  minority  40  per  eeai 
of  stock  of  the  gas  company  wore  reaUy  the  ^*  simple 
All  that  was  paid  for  this  constmction  by  those  who 
members  both  of  the  inside  ring  and  the  gaa  company 
back  to  them ;  their  associates  in  the  minority  paidy  but  got 
nothing  back.  It  was  from  the  latter  came  the  profile  ef 
this  contract  to  the  insiders. 

The  people  of  Dayton  had  a  similar  experience.  Their  nat- 
nral-gas  company  demanded  an  advance  to  S6  cents  a  then- 
sand,  and  met  a  committee  of  the  people  to  prove  that  the 
demand  was  proper.  Bnt  it  wonld  not  let  the  people  know 
what  the  actnal  investment  was  to  make  which  good  it 
songht  to  tax  the  people.  The  books  containing  the  con. 
stmction  accoant  were  ^^not  accessible."  "The  actnal  cost 
to  constract  the  plant  is  what  we  most  desired  to  know,"  the 
committee  reported.  As  at  Toledo,  so  at  Dayton ;  all  private 
enterprise  would  let  its  costomer-snbjeets  know  was  what  it 
wanted  them  to  pay ;  information  to  show  what  they  ought 
to  pay  "  was  not  accessible."  What  the  profits  were  elsewhere 
can  be  guessed  at  from  the  fact  that  in  Pennsylvania  $86  a 
year  was  charged  in  most  of  the  towns  for  cooking-stoves.  In 
Toledo  the  charge  was  $19.50  a  year. 

Almost  every  day  after  the  pipe  line  had  been  decided 
on  the  people  saw  something  done,  showing  how  well  found- 
ed their  apprehensions  had  been.  The  power  to  discrim- 
inate in  rates  the  people  saw  used  by  the  private  companies 
for  selfish  and  anti-public  purposes,  precisely  as  they  had  fore- 
seen it  would  be.    When  the  fight  for  and  against  the  city 

>  See  p.  114^. 
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pipe  line  was  on,  one  of  the  gas  companies  sought  to  enlist 
the  strong  men  in  their  support  by  making  them  special 
rates,  pursaing  the  tactics  of  divide  and  conquer.  Manufact- 
urers with  influence  useful  in  controlling  public  sentiment 
were  conceded  special  rates.  Others  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  any  lack  of  ^^  loyalty  "  would  be  followed  by  pun- 
ishment. So  effective  were  these  alternating  methods  of 
boodling  and  bulldozing  that  the  council  committee  on  gas, 
in  a  subsequent  investigation,  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  any  information  from  manufacturers  as  to  their  use  of 
natural  gas  for  fuel.  What  little  they  did  secure  was  under 
injunctions  of  secrecy.  The  committee  found  that  some  were 
made  to  pay  twice,  some  three,  and  some  even  four  times  as 
much  as  was  paid  by  neighbors  for  like  service.  The  only 
rule  for  charging  seemed  to  be  to  favor  those  who  had  ^^  influ- 
ence." This  was  using  municipal  franchise  just  as  the  fran- 
chise of  the  highways  had  been  used  in  their  behalf  by  the 
railways.  An  assembly  of  divines  could  not  be  trusted  with 
such  power  over  their  fellows. 

After  the  Fostoria  incident  the  people  of  Toledo  had  an- 
other illustration  given  them  of  how  wisely  they  had  build- 
ed.  The  gas  supply  of  the  people  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was 
shut  off  arbitrarily  and  suddenly  in  midwinter — January, 
1891 — and  they  were  informed  that  the  company  would  sup- 
ply them  with  no  more  gas  unless  the  City  Council  would 
raise  the  price  to  25  cents  a  thousand  feet  from  10  cents. 
The  gas  had  not  failed.  The  caverns  that  discharge  gas  at 
25  cents  a  thousand  will  let  it  come  just  as  freely  at  10  cents. 
The  council  had  fixed  the  price  at  10  cents,  and  the  company 
had  accepted  it.  The  demand  for  a  higher  price  was  close 
upon  an  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Columbus  com- 
pany from  $1,000,000  to  $1,750,000.  More  stock  called  for 
more  dividends,  and  this  was  one  way  to  get  it — to  strike  this 
sudden  blow,  and  then  to  say,  after  the  manner  of  Silas  Wegg, 
^^ Undone  for  double  the  money!"  It  was  for  the  power  to 
do  this  at  Toledo,  to  preserve  the  power  of  doing  it  every- 
where else,  that  hell  and  earth  were  being  moved  in  Toledo 
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to  i»eTent  the  people  from  serving  themBelves  and  setting  m 
example  to  the  rest  of  America.  In  tlie  eame  way  the  gai 
me  tamed  off  at  Sidney,  Ohio,  and  not  turned  on  agun 
ontil,  npoD  the  application  of  the  mayor,  t)ie  company  vu 
ordered  to  do  it  by  the  conrts.  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
■offering  here,"  the  press  reported,  "  and  it  is  feared  that 
Mveral  dettha  will  result  from  exposure." 

The  people  did  not  fail  to  comprehend  the  significance  of 
Mitadsma  in  the  Toledo  organ  on  the  manicipal  water  supply. 
Monopoly  must  go  on  conqoering  and  to  conqner,  or  be  over- 
Iwme  by  the  ever-rcciiperftting  resentment  which  rises  against 
it,  freahened  with  each  new  day.  Natnre  hates  monopoly, 
aaya  Emeraon.  The  studied  attack  on  the  city  water  works 
waa  believed  to  be  meant  to  prepare  the  people  to  intrnst 
that  aa  well  aa  the  gas  supply  to  the  trnst's  *' sound  bneiiiees 
men"  and  "private  enteriniBe." 

Finding  that  the  ooDocil  would  not  bend  to  tin  daBMOdi 
aa  to  ratee,  and  that  the  people  were  too  reedate  to  be  ia  waj 
way  diverted  from  their  pipe,  line,  Toledo  waa  pveo  waam 
8Dch  doaee  aa  coald  be  ventored  apon  of  the  Foatoria  and 
Columbne  medicine.  The  company  shnt  gas  off  from  thoaa 
who  wonld  not  pay  the  increased  rate.  It  deprived  public 
institutions  of  their  fuel.  It  refused  to  supply  gas  to  a  new 
pnblic  school  whose  bnilding  was  planned  for  natural  gaa.  Aa 
the  city's  pipe  line  was  not  completed,  the  children  had  to  go 
cold.  The  winter  of  1891-2  was  the  first  winter  the  cit/a 
pipe  line  was  in  operation.  With  the  first  cold  snap,  at  Uie 
end  of  November,  great  diBtrees  and  danger  were  bronght 
upon  the  people  by  a  lawless  act,  done  secretly  by  some  nn- 
known  person  to  the  city's  pipe  line.  One  of  the  main  pipes 
in  the  gas-field,  through  which  flowed  the  product  of  two  of 
'/the  largest  gas  wells,  was  disconnected, so  that  its  gaa  oonld  no 
longer  reach  Toledo.    Who  did  this  was  never  discovered.' 

Defeat,  final  and  irrevocable,  crowned  the  unvarying  aeriea 
of  defeat  which  the  private  companies  had  Boff^vd  every- 

■  Sh  ch*.  U.  ud  ixiL 
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where  and  in  everything — in  public  meetings,  in  the  Legislat- 
ure, in  the  gas-fields,  at  the  polls,  in  the  courts,  in  the  sale  of 
the  bonds,  and  in  the  competition  with  the  city.  The  City 
Council  of  Toledo,  advised  by  its  lawyers  that  it  could  recover 
damages  from  those  responsible  for  the  losses  brought  upon 
the  city  by  the  opposition  to  its  pipe  line,  has  had  suit 
brought  for  that  purpose.  April  14,  1893,  City  Solicitor 
Bead  began  proceedings  to  recover  $1,000,000  damages  from 
members  of  the  oil  combination  and  the  various  individuals 
who  had  been  used  as  stalking-horses  in  the  campaign.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  several  citizens  of 
the  ^^  influential "  persuasion  assisted  the  mayor  in  trying  to 
coax  and  bully  the  council  to  abandon  the  suit,  but  without 
success.  The  council  were  threatened  with  a  financial  boy- 
cott to  prevent  the  sale  in  future  of  any  of  the  bonds  of  the 
city,  but  it  refused  to  be  terrorized. 

April  8, 1893,  the  natural-gas  trustees  of  Toledo  had  the  hap- 
piness of  being  able  to  give  formal  notice  to  the  city  auditor 
that  no  taxes  need  be  levied  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  gas  bonds, 
as  it  '^  can  easily  be  met  from  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
sale  of  natural  gas."  The  city  pipe  line  was  on  a  paying  basis 
at  last.  Toledo  had  vindicated  its  claim  to  be  a  free  city.  The 
completion  of  the  enterprise  had  been  delayed  three  years.  A 
loss  of  not  less  than  two  million  dollars  had  been  laid  on  the 
city,  but  its  victory  was  worth  many  times  that.  Toledo's 
victory  showed  the  country,  in  full  and  successful  detail,  a 
plan  of  campaign  of  which  Columbus  had  merely  given  a  hint 
It  was  not  a  local  affair,  but  one  of  even  more  than  national 
importance,  for  the  oil  combination  has  invaded  four  conti- 
nents. This  struggle  and  its  results  of  good  omen  will  pass 
into  duly  recorded  history  as  a  warning  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  people  everywhere  who  wish  to  lead  the  life  of  the 
commonwealth. 

NoTB.—For  the  year  ending  December  81, 1898,  the  city  trustees  report 
that  they  sold  gas  to  the  amount  of  $189,066.  The  city  owns  5488  acres 
of  gas  territory,  and  has  85  wells,  78  miles  of  pipe  outside  the  city,  and  91 
miles  in  the  city.    Since  the  gas  began  to  flow  the  sales  have  amounted  to 
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CHAPTER  XXVn 

"  YOU  ARE  A — SENATOR  " 

How  to  control  the  men  who  control  the  highways  ? 

The  railroads  have  become  the  main  rivers  of  trade  and 
travel,  and  to  control  them  has  become  one  of  onr  hardest 
problems  in  the  field  where  politics  and  industry  meet.  The 
Dnke  of  Wellington  exhorted  Parliament  "  not  to  forget,  in 
legislating  upon  this  subject,  the  old  idea  of  the  King's  High- 
way." But  here,  as  well  as  there,  the  little  respect  paid  by 
the  Legislature  at  first  to  this  idea  soon  vanished.  In  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  America,  the  State,  in  giving  some  citi- 
zens  the  right,  for  their  private  profit,  to  take  the  property 
of  others  by  force,  legally,  for  railways,  began  by  limiting 
strictly  the  power  so  acquired.  Then,  passing  under  the  con- 
trol of  that  which  it  had  created,  the  State  abandoned  its  at- 
tempts to  control.  Now  the  State  is  retracing  its  way,  and 
for  many  years  has  been  struggling  painfully  to  recover  its 
lost  authority.  In  the  first  English  charters  there  were  the 
minutest  regulations  as  to  freight  and  passenger  charges,  and 
the  right  of  citizens  generally  to  put  their  own  cars  on  the 
tracks  was  sacredly  guarded. 

The  railroads  became  too  strong  to  submit  to  this,  and  the 
success  with  which  the  teachings  of  Adam  Smith  were  ap- 
plied to  the  abolition  of  the  old-fashioned  restraints  on  trade 
bred  a  furor  against  any  social  control  of  industry.  These 
limitations  were  left  out  of  new  charters,  and  for  fair  play 
were  revised  out  of  the  old  charters.  After  a  brief  dream  of 
this  laissez  faire^  England  began,  in  1844,  investigating  and 
legislating,  and,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  experiments  and 
failures,  established  the  railway  commission  in  1873.     This 
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waB  a  step  forward,  but  has  not  proved  fhe  Mdvont  it 
eaqpected  to  be.  The  expense  of  getting  a  deefakm  frosi 
the  oommisBion  and  the  oonrts  to  whibh  the  road  oaa  appsd 
from  the  oommission  has  frightmied  people  frommaldqg  eom- 
pUdntB.  ^^  A  complainant,"  says  Hindley,  ^is  a  markad  msi^ 
and  the  oonmiisBion  cannot  protect  him  against  the  TengeaBOS 
of  the  raiboads.  A  town  fares  no  better  ..•  even  the  [BritidO 
War  Department  is  afraid.  It  has  grievances,  bat  it  dans  not 
make  them  pnblic  for  fear  of  reprisals."  ^ 

The  coarse  of  events  in  the  United  States  was  nmeh  Il» 
same.  The  first  railroad  powers  were  carefolly  limited.  The 
early  charters  r^olated  the  ohaiges,  limited  ttie  proflt%  gave 
citizens  the  right  to  pat  their  private  carriages  on  the  nad| 
and  reserved  to  the  State  the  right  to  take  possessioii  of  the 
railroad  apon  proper  payment  Bat  as  early  as  1816  tiie  not 
roads  had  grown  strong  enough — ^in  the  revuion  of  the  Oon- 
stitation  of  New  York,  for  exiunple — ^to  secare  an  almoet  eoni- 
plete  sarrender  of  these  pablic  safegoards.' 

Bat  it  was  seen  immediately  in  America,  as  in  England, 
that  the  new  institution  could  not  be  left  in  the  uncontrolled 
hands  of  individuals.  It  created  simultaneously  two  revolu- 
tions, each  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  modem  civiliza 
tion.  It  made  the  steam-engine  master  in  transportation,  as 
it  had  already  become  in  manufacturing.  It  made  the  pablic 
highways  the  private  property  of  a  few  citizens.  An  agita 
tion  arose  among  the  people — to-day  stronger  because  more 
necessary  than  ever — and  they  began  to  seek  what  they  have 
not  yet  found :  means  of  regulating  the  relations  between  new 
rich  and  new  poor,  and  protecting  the  private  interests  of  all 
from  the  private  interests  of  the  few  who  had  this  double 
sovereignty.  As  early  as  1857  Kew  York  established  a  com- 
mission for  the  regulation  of  the  railways.  But  the  railroads 
within  a  year  procured  a  law  abolishing  it,  bribing  the  lead- 
ing commissioner  to  make  no  opposition  in  consideration  of 

>  Railroad  Trafupartation,  by  Arthur  T.  Hadley.    O.  P.  PuUiam*8  Sons,  ISSi. 
*  Speech  of  Kmon  Sterne,  New  York  Assembly  **  Hepburn  "  Reporti  1879,  pp, 
98-118. 
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receiving  from  them  $25,000,  the  whole  amoant  of  his  salary 
for  five  years.  "  I  was  the  attorney  of  the  Erie  Railway  at 
that  time ;  I  specially  ased  to  attend  to  legislation  that  they 

desired  to  effect  or  oppose I  remember  the  appointment 

of  that  commission.  .  .  .  We  agreed  that  if  they"  (the  leading 
railroad  commissioner)  '^  wonld  not  oppose  the  repeal  of  the 
law  we  wonld  pay  $25,000,  and  have  done  with  the  commis- 
sion ;  it  was  embarrassing.  ...  The  law  was  repealed,  and  we 
paid  the  money,  I  think."  ^^  If  the  commission  had  been  a 
useless  one,"  said  the  counsel  of  the  Kew  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  before  the  Legislative  Committee,  ^^  the  railroads 
would  not  have  parted  with  their  money  to  get  rid  of  it."  ' 

Thirty  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  had  es- 
tablished commissions  or  passed  laws  to  regulate  the  railroads 
before  Congress,  in  1887,  used  its  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  and  passed  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  law,  establishing  the  National  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  protect  the 
people.  Congress  did  not  act  until  1887,  although  for  years 
different  sections  of  the  public,  in  their  efforts  to  find  a  cure 
for  the  new  evils  which  had  come  with  the  new  good,  had 
sought  to  set  in  action  their  representatives  in  Washington. 
The  "  Granger  movement "  of  1871, 1872,  and  1873,  with  its 
^^  Granger  legislation  "  by  the  States  against  the  raUroads,  is 
one  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  waves  of  public  commotion 
over  this  problem  which  took  on  its  acutest  form  in  the  oil 
regions.  Illinois,  California,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Bhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  established  railway  com- 
missions, or  put  stringent  regulations  on  the  statute-books  at 
this  time.  Public  opinion  did  not  cease  to  demand  action  by 
the  national  government  under  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  and  became  clam- 
orous. Petitions  poured  in  by  the  hundreds,  public  meetings 
were  held,  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade  and 
anti- monopoly  conventions  passed  resolutions  of  urgency. 

>  Testimony,  New  York  Assembly  "Hepbara"  Report,  1S79,  pp.  2728-24  and 
p.  8900. 


This  wu  one  of  the  uiiin  Uenes  in  the  clectiou  of  the  44th 
OongreiB. 

BeprcaoPtrtiTC  Hopkins,  of  Pennsjlvatiia,  ro»e  ia  Iiia  plm 
in  the  Hoose  of  G£preseiitatire6  on  Ha^-  16,  ISTG,  and  aafcd 
mMiimom  otHuent  to  offer  a  resolntion  for  the  appointuMat 
of  a  eominUtee  of  Sve  to  investigate  the  charges  that  "  nuiij 
indnstriea  ue  crippled  and  threatened  with  extreme  pro«tn- 
tioa  "  bj  the  diacrimination  of  the  railroads,  and  to  report  > 
Inll  for  the  ragolatioD  of  interEtate  commerce.  This  was  the 
fint  more  to  reopen  in  Congress  the  great  qnestion,  first  oe 
the  wtdee  (^  the  da;  both  in  England  and  in  America,  which 
hkd  been  sinothered  b;  the  Committee  of  Commerce  of  187& 
It  reqairad  nmnimous  consent  to  bring  the  resolution  befon 
the  ^HiBe. 

"lutantiy,"  aaid  Kepresentative  HopldDg,in  describing  the 
oocnnsDoe  iftwwai-ds,'  "  I  heard  the  fatal  words  '  I  object' 
The  objecUo-  wm  Mr.  Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Cleveland."  Othet 
memben  ^>pe«led  to  Hr.  Ftyne  to  withdmir  Ue  ohifBotiaM. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Honee:  "Doea  the  pnthawB  hm 
Ohio  withdraw  hie  objectioQ  J" 

Mr.  Payne :  "  I  do  not." 

In  a  private  conference  which  followed  between  Bepreeoi- 
tative  Payne  and  Bepresentatire  Hopkins,  the  former  said,  m 
Mr.  Hopkins  relates :  "  What  he  objected  to  in  my  reeolntioii 
vas  tbe  creation  of  a  special  committee ;  bat  if  I  wonld  again 
ofier  it  and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ocm- 
merce  he  wonld  not  object.  I  thonght  perhaps  there  was  stKUe- 
thing  reasonable  in  his  objection.  A  special  committee  would 
probably  require  a  clerk,  which,  wonld  be  an  expense.  He 
looked  to  me  so  like  a  frugal  Democrat,  who  had  great  eonfl- 
dence  in  the  regnlar  order  of  established  committees  and  did 
not  want  the  country  to  be  taxed  for  clerks  attending  to  the 
bosinesB  of  special  committees — I  say  that  he  so  imprsMed 
me  that,  as  the  record  will  show,  I  adopted  his  eug^eetion.*' 

When  the  Committee  of  Commerce  to  which  the  investi- 
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gation  was  accordingly  referred  began  its  investigation,  a 
member  of  the  oil  combination,  not  then,  as  later,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  took  his  seat  by  the  ear  of  the  chair- 
man, who  was  from  his  State,  ^^  presiding,"  as  the  oil  pro- 
ducers said  in  a  pablic  appeal,  ^^  behind  the  seat  of  the  chair- 
man." '  The  financial  officer  of  the  oil  combination  was  called 
as  a  witness,  but  refused  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  the  operations  of  the  company  or  its  relations 
with  the  railroads.  The  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad  also  refused  to  answer  questions.  On  the  plea  of 
needing  time  to  decide  how  to  compel  these  witnesses  to 
answer,  the  committee  let  the  railroad  vice-president  go  until 
he  should  be  recalled.  But  the  committee  never  decided, 
and  the  witnesses  were  never  recalled.  The  committee  never 
reported  to  Congress,  made  no  complaint  of  the  contempt  of 
its  witnesses,  and  the  investigation  of  1876,  like  that  of  1872,* 
came  to  a  mute  and  inglorious  end. 

When  Representative  Hopkins  applied  to  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  for  the  testimony,  he  was  told,  to  his  amazement, 
that  it  could  not  be  found.  ^' Judge  Beagan,"  he  relates,' 
"  who  was  a  stanch  friend  of  the  bill " — for  the  regulation  of 
the  railroads — ^'and  very  earnest  for  the  investigation,  and 
who  at  the  time  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  told  me  that 
it  had  been  stolen." ' 

Eight  years  after  "  I  object "  the  people  of  Ohio  were  a 
suppliant  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  They  be- 
lieved that  their  dearest  rights  had  been  violated,  and  they 
prayed  for  redress  to  the  only  body  which  had  power  to  give 
it.  Officially  by  the  voice  of  both  Houses  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature and  the  governor,  unofficially  by  the  press,  by  the  public 
appeals  of  leading  men,  by  the  petitions  of  citizens,  press,  lead- 
ers, and  people,  regardless  of  party,  the  commonwealth  asserted 
that  the  greatest  wrong  possible  in  a  republic  had  been  done 
their  members,  and  sued  for  restitution.    They  declared  it  to 

>  Appeal  to  the  Executive  of  PennsyWania  by  the  Petroleum  Prodaoen*  Union, 
1878.    Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  364. 

s  New  York  Herald,  January  19,  1884.  «  ^#tt^  ^  Vvv. 


be  their  belief  that  against  their  will,  as  the  reenlt  of  violatiaB 
of  the  lawe,  a  man  bad  taken  their  seat  in  the  Seriate  of  tbe 
United  States  who  was  not  their  senator,  tliat  thej  had  been  de- 
nied representation  by  the  senator  of  their  choice ;  and  they 
demanded  that,  in  accordance  with  ioimemoi-ial  osage,  the  er- 
idence  the;  had  to  oflEer  should  be  examined,  and  their  righl 
of  representation  in  tbe  Senate  of  the  United  States  restored 
to  tbem,  if  it  should  be  found  to  have  been  taken  from  them. 
After  the  Legislatnre  had  examined  sixty-fonr  witnesses,  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives  resolved  that "  ample  teetimon; 
was  adduced  to  warrant  the  belief  that  .  ,  .  the  seat  of  Henrj 
E.  Pajne  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  purchased  bj  the 
corrupt  use  of  money."  The  Ohio  Senate  charged  that  "the 
election  of  Henry  B.  Payne  as  Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  Ohio  .  .  .  was  procured  and  brought  about  by  the  cor- 
rupt use  of  money,  .  ,  .  and  by  other  corrupt  means  and  prac- 
tices." 

Both  Houses  paseed  with  these  resolutions  an  urgent  request 
for  investigation  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.' 

Mr.  Payne's  election  by  the  Legislatnre  was  a  thnnder-oltp 
to  the  people  of  Ohio.  They  did  not  know  he  was  a  candidate. 
Who  was  to  be  United  States  Senator  was  of  coai^e  one  of 
the  issues  in  the  election  of  the  Ohio  L^;is]atare  of  ISSi,  and 
tbe  Democratic  voters  who  elected  the  majority  of  that  Leg- 
islature had  sent  them  to  the  State  Capitol  to  make  George 
E.  Pendleton  or  Darbin  Ward  senator.  One  of  the  leading 
newspaper  men  of  the  State  testified :  "  I  went  over  the  entire 
State  during  the  campaign.  .  .  .  Ont  of  the  eighty-eight  oonn- 
tiea  I  attended  fifty-four  Democratic  conventions  and  wrote 
them  np,  giving  the  sentiment  of  the  people  as  nearly  as  I 
conld,  and  during  that  entire  canvass  I  never  heard  a  candi- 
date  for  the  Legislature  say  that  he  was  for  Henry  B.  Payne 
for  United  States  Senator ;  bat  every  man  I  ever  talked  with 
was  either  for  George  H.  Pendleton  or  General  Ward.  I 
think  oQt  of  the  Democratic  candidates  throughont  the  State 

■  Bapwt  y<x  UW^  UDiM  Sutea  SMUtM,  Ulli  OoBgrcM,  I8H,  p.  1. 
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I  conversed  with  at  least  two-thirds  of  them.^ '  As  was  after- 
wards stated  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  *^  He  was  in  no  wise 
publicly  connected  with  the  canvass  for  the  Senate,  nor  had 
the  most  active,  honorable,  and  best-posted  politicians  in  the 
State  heard  his  name  in  connection  with  the  senatorial  office 
nntil  snbseqaent  to  the  October  election  [of  the  L^islatore]. 
He  was  absolutely  without  following.''* 

The  Democratic  constituencies  sent  their  l^iBlators  to  vote 
for  Pendleton  and  Ward,  but  between  the  receipt  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  trust  from  the  people  a  secret  charm  was  put 
to  work  of  such  a  potency  that  the  people  woke  up  to  find 
that  the  representative  who  had  betrayed  them  in  Congress  in 
1876  was  their  senator,  instead  of  one  of  their  real  leaders. 
The  people  had  been  digging  oil  wells  for  twenty  years  that 
all  the  valae  might  fiow  into  the  bank  accounts  of  a  few  inter- 
ceptors ;  they  had  been  building  railroads  and  pipe  lines  that 
their  business  and  property  might  be  transported  into  the 
same  hands;  they  had  organized  agitation  and  conducted  a 
national  anti-monopoly  campaign  all  over  the  country,  only  to 
see  the  men  who  were  to  have  been  investigated  take  com- 
mand of  the  inquiry.  The  people  had  had  enough  such  expe- 
rience not  to  be  surprised  that  when  they  started  to  make  a 
beloved  leader  senator  it  was  their  enemy  who  came  out  of 
the  voting  mill  with  the  senatorial  toga  upon  his  shoulders. 
But  terrible  was  the  moral  storm  that  broke  forth  out  of  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Ohio.  The  votes  they  had  thrown, 
like  roses  to  garland  the  head  of  a  hero,  had  been  tranfiforincd 
as  they  went,  by  a  black  magic,  into  missiles  of  destruction,  and 
had  fallen  upon  him  like  the  stones  that  slew  Stephen. 

The  press,  without  regard  to  party,  gave  voice  to  the  popu- 
lar  wrath.  Scores  of  the  Democratic  newspapers  of  Olijo 
went  into  mourning.  One  of  them  said :  '^  The  whole  Dem- 
ocratic Legislature  was  made  rotten  by  the  money  that  was 

1  Testimony,  Appendix  to  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  RepresentatlTM  of  the 
SUte  of  Ohio,  67th  General  Assembly,  1886,  vol.  Ixxxil.,  p.  499. 

*  Report  No.  1490,  United  Sutes  Senate,  49th  Oongrets,  U66,  p.  60. 
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iised  to  bay  and  seU  the  memben  like  80  many  dieoiiu''  Wmj 
representative  DemocratB  of  the  State  prifafealy  aikl  pMUj 
declared  their  belief  in  the  chaigea  of  eomiptioii.  Alai 
G.  Tharman,  who  had  been  a  senator  and  repraeentaiive  it 
Washington,  said :  ^  There  is  something  that  ahoeb  me  in  thi 
idea  of  crashing  mea  like  Pendleton  and  Ward,  who  ham 
devoted  the  best  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  mainfeeiiaiiea  «f 
Democracy,  by  a  combinati<m  against  tiiem  of  pencNMl  hatni 
and  overgrown  wealth.  •  • .  I  want  to  see  all  the  DeuMMnto 
have  a  fair  chance  according  to  their  meritSi  and  do  not  wmt 
to  see  a  political  catthroat  bossisni  insngaiated  for  the  beosit 
of  a  dose  party  corp(»ation  or  syndicate.^  Again  lie  said: 
^Syndicates  porchase  the  people's  agents^  and  honest  nsn 
stand  aghasf ' 

It  was  the  ^^irony  of  fate"  that  this  Legisbtare^  like  the 
44th  Congress,  had  been  specially  elected  to  represent  oppost 
tion  to  monopolies.  Of  coarse  the  Legisktore  that  had  done 
this  thing  was  not  to  be  persnaded,  bollied,  or  shamed  into 
any  step  towards  exposare  or  reparation.  Bat  the  people^ 
usually  so  forgetf nl,  narsed  their  wrath.  They  made  the  scan- 
dal tlie  issae  of  the  next  State  election,  and  pat  the  Legisla- 
ture into  other  hands.  The  new  Legislature  then  forwarded 
formal  charges  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  a  de- 
mand for  an  investigation.  The  State  of  Ohio  made  its  sol- 
emn accuBatiou  and  prayer  for  an  investigation  through  all 
the  organs  of  utterance  it  had:  the  press  of  both  parties; 
honored  men,  both  Bepublican  and  Democratic ;  both  Houses 
of  the  State  Legislature  and  its  senator  whose  seat  was  unchal- 
lenged— an  aggregate  representing  a  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  The  Hon.  John  Little  and  the  Hon.  Benja- 
min Butterworth,  former  Attorney  -  General  of  Ohio,  both 
members  of  Congress,  had  been  delegated  to  present  the  case 
of  the  State.  They  made  formal  charges,  based  on  evidence 
given  under  oath  or  communicated  in  writing  by  reputable 
citizens,  who  were  willing  to  testify  under  oath.    None  of  the 

■  Report  No.  1490,  United  States  Senate,  49th  OoDgreet,  ISSS,  pp.  n,  A 
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matter  was  presented  on  mere  hearsay  or  rumor.'  No  charge 
was  made  to  connect  Senator  Payne  personally  with  the  cor- 
mption.  His  denials  and  those  of  his  friends  of  any  partici- 
pation by  him  were  therefore  mere  evasions  of  the  actual 
charge  —  that  his  election  had  been  corruptly  procured  for 
him,  not  by  him.  The  substance  of  their  accusation,  as  con- 
tained in  their  statement  and  the  papers  forwarded  by  the 
Legislature,  was  as  follows :  * 

That  among  the  chief  managers  of  Mr.  Payne's  canvass,  and 
those  who  controlled  its  financial  operations,  were  four  of  the 
principal  members  in  Ohio  of  the  oil  trust :  its  treasurer,  the 
vice-president  of  one  of  its  most  important  subordinate  com- 
panies, its  Cincinnati  representative,  and  another — all  of  whom 
were  named. 

That  one  of  these  four,  naming  him,  who  was  given  the 
financial  management  of  the  Payne  campaign  at  Columbus, 
carried  $65,000  with  him,  ^'  next  to  his  skin,"  to  Columbus 
to  use  in  the  election,  as  he  had  stated  to  an  intimate  friend 
whose  name  would  be  given. 

That  the  cashier  of  the  bank  in  Cleveland,  where  the  treas- 
urer of  the  oil  combination  kept  one  of  his  bank  accounts, 
would  testify  that  this  money  was  procured  on  a  check  given 
by  this  treasurer  of  the  oil  trust  to  another  of  its  officials,  and 
passed  over  by  him  to  its  Cincinnati  agent,  who  drew  out  the 
cash. 

That  the  back  room  used  by  the  Payne  manager  at  Colum- 
bus as  his  office  displayed  such  large  amounts  of  money  in 
plain  view  that  it  looked  like  a  bank,  and  that  the  employ^ 
who  acted  there  as  his  clerk  stated  upon  his  return  home  that 
he  had  never  seen  so  much  money  handled  together  in  his 
life. 

That  a  prominent  gentleman,  going  to  the  room  used  by  the 
Payne  managers  for  a  ^^ converter,"  had  said  that  he  saw  ^^ can- 
vas bags  and  coin  bags  and  cases  for  greenbacks  littered  and 

>  Report  No.  1490,  United  Stotes  Senate,  49th  Congress,  188S,  p.  68. 
'Same,  pp.  87,  40,  66 ;  Miscellaneous  Document  No.  106,  United  States  Senate, 
49th  Congress,  1886,  pp.  82,  46, 214,  and  patnm. 
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icattered  around  the  room  nd  onUie  tibk  tndoa  UmImi 
.  .  .  with  sometibing  green  rtiddng  wA^  wUeli  he  foail  li 
be  money. 

Thftt  members  wbo  had  been  earnest  wpparteBi  of  Ftada* 
ton  were  taken  one  by  one  by  eertain  goidea  to  fliia  imbi 
which  looked  like  a  bank,  and  came  ont  with  an  inlenaeMi 
suddenly  developed  dislike  of  dvil^aerviee  reform  (Mr.  B» 
dleton's  measare),  and  proceeded  to  vote  for  Mr.  Fkjna;  mI 
that  these  conversions  were  uniformly  attended  with  thifll^ 
sudden,  extensive,  and  so  irreeondlable  with  their  known 
means  of  making  money  as  to  be  a  matter  of  ramaik  mamg 
their  neighboiB ;  and  that  **the  reasons  for  the  eiiaiige  (of 
vote)  were  kept  mainly  in  this  room,  passed  by  deitraqry  nl 
could  be  used  to  buy  real  estate." 

That  this  use  of  money  in  large  amounts  to  pgoeure  As 
sudden  conversions  of  Pendleton  IqgislafaMns  to  FSsjne  wodl 
be  shown  by  numerous  witneases^  generally  Demoenls^  eetenl 
of  them  lawyers  of  great  distinction  and  hi|^  ability. 

That  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  principal  Demoentis 
journal  in  Ohio  had  stated,  as  was  sworn  to,  that  he  had  spent 
$100,000  to  elect  Payne,  and  that  it  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  get  thoee  representatives  and  senators  to  vote  for 
Payne,  and  they  had  to  be  bought.  '^  It  took  money,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it,  to  satisfy  them,"  and  he  complained  that  the 
oil  trust  had  not  reciprocated  in  kind.  This  statement  was 
made  by  one  of  his  editorial  writers,  who  after  making  it  was 
discharged.  The  latter  subsequently  put  it  into  the  form  oi 
an  affidavit. 

That  Senator  Pendleton  would  testify  that  more  than 
enough  of  the  legislators  to  give  him  the  election  had  been 
pledged  to  him. 

That  the  number  of  members  of  the  Ohio  Senate  and 
House  of  Bepresentatives  who  had  been  paid  money  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Payne  was  so  great  that  without  their  votes  and  in- 
fluence his  nomination  would  have  been  out  of  the  qnestion. 

That  a  legislator  wbo  had  been  violently  opposed  to  Payne, 
then  changed  and  became  violently  rich,  had  acknowledged 
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that  the  treasnrer  of  the  oil  trast,  out  of  gratitude  for  what  he 
had  done,  had  ^^  loaned "  him  several  thoosand  dollars — '^  a 
case,"  said  the  representative  of  Ohio  before  the  United  States 
Senate,  "  of  a  man  becoming  well-to-do  by  borrowing  money." 

That  legislators  who  were  so  poor  before  the  election  that 
everything  they  had  was  mortgaged,  and  they  had  to  beg  or 
borrow  fands  for  their  election  expenses,  became  so  prosper- 
ous after  their  sudden  conversion  to  Payne  that  they  paid  off 
their  debts,  rebuilt  their  houses,  furnished  them  handsomely, 
deposited  large  amounts  in  the  banks,  or  opened  new  bank  ac- 
counts, bought  more  property,  and  that  the  reasons  they  gave 
for  this  new  wealth  were  demonstrably  untrue-— or  impossible. 

That  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  a  State  senator,  had 
himself  stated  that  he  had  received  $5000  to  vote  for  Payne,* 
and  had  offered  the  same  amount  to  an  associate  if  he  would 
do  the  same ;  and  that  after  the  election  this  member  opened  a 
new  bank  account,  depositing  $2500  in  his  wife's  name,  who 
immediately  transferred  it  to  him. 

That  another  member  of  the  Legislature,  who  changed  sud- 
denly after  his  election  to  the  Legislature,  and  just  before  the 
caucus,  from  a  warm  advocacy  of  one  of  the  recognized  can- 
didates to  the  support  of  Payne,  when  directly  charged  with 
having  taken  a  bribe,  did  not  deny  it,  but  ^^  became  exceed- 
ingly sick,  white  as  a  sheet,  and  answered  not.  He  went 
away,  and  laid  in  bed  two  days." 

That,  contrary  to  all  the  precedents  of  Ohio  politics,  the 
caucus  of  the  majority  party  was  not  held  until  the  night  be- 
fore election,  so  as  to  leave  no  time  between  the  caucus  and 
the  election. 

That,  also  contrary  to  the  precedents,  the  nomination  was 
made,  not,  as  usual,  by  open  vote,  but  by  secret  ballot  and 
without  debate,  on  the  demand  of  the  Payne  managers  and 
contrary  to  the  protests  of  the  opponents,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  known  to  the  public  who  the  Payne  men  were. 

That  this  knowledge  was  made  sure  to  the  Payne  managers, 

>  B«port  No.  1490,  United  StatM  Senate,  49th  Cougress,  18S6,  p.  60. 
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who  were  to  pay  for  the  ▼  lerke  of  m 

qnirii     each  pnrchaaed  a ^^n  ballot  te 

]  oj  them,  the  con  atab  of  wideh  tbej  hq^ 

'r        [  on  I     didr  fofeea  imkM  the  tea 

<  liie  oonp<     1     lot  IF        bj  them  ocMmeapoiidad  wift 

t         ge  of  tl    stub      t  »n  of  the  manageia. 

T      r     oi     I     m<  1        fy  that  they  had  leiidiiii 

001        3     f ro     m  of  t     JLflgiahtare  that  Aey  hai 

t>n  th  1        y  to  y<         *  Mr.  Payne. 

T      twomembeiB      t     I  fcme  who  had  beeo  elaatil 

as  anti-monopo     i  le  irten  of  Mr.  Payne^  aal 

were  heard  d  t  tl  a  amomit  of  moiMy  tbf 

had  received,  a  qoKneUi  be  ae  one  had  raoeiTed  omm 
than  the  other. 

That  a  member  of  the  Legidataire  which  waa  oomplBd^ 
atandmg  on  the  floor  of  the  Ohio  Hoiiae  of  Bepreaentatf fa% 
pointed  out  memben  who  had  been  poxehaaed  to  vote  lor 
Payne,  saying :  ^^These  members  were  paid  to  vote  im  tha 
senatorial  fight,"  holding  a  little  book  in  hia  hand  in  wUdb 
he  had  the  names  and  amounts;  but  althon^  he  made  the 
charges  openly  and  defiantly,  and  although  the  same  ohaiges 
were  made  in  Bepublican  and  Democratic  papers,  no  investi- 
gation was  ordered.  Three  attempts  to  have  an  inveatigatioii 
made  by  the  Legislature  in  which  the  bribery  occurred  failed. 

That  a  correspondent  of  a  leading  Cincinnati  daily,  dttiiig 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  daily  charged  that  the  election  was 
procured  by  bribery,  talked  about  it  generally,  and  dared  the 
House  to  investigate  or  the  accused  to  sue  for  libel,  and  that 
no  such  step  was  taken  by  either. 

That  a  memorandum  of  the  names  of  the  legislatora  who 
sold  themselves,  and  the  amounts  they  received,  had  been 
furnished  from  a  responsible  source. 

That  on  the  eve  of  the  election  money  was  sent  by  draft  to 
twenty-foar  of  the  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Legislatore, 
with  the  promise  of  more  the  next  day,  and  with  the  state- 
ment that  thanks  for  both  remittances  were  due  to  one  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  oil  trust,  who  was  named,  and  two 
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others  of  Payne's  managers,  ^'  they  paying  most  of  it  them- 
selves." 

That  before  the  election  of  the  Legislature  one  of  the 
Payne  managers  sent  large  sums  of  money  amounting  to 
$10,000,  or  $12,000,  perhaps  $13,500— the  treasurer  of  the  oil 
trust  ^'and  other  wealthy  Democrats  contributed  it—  .  .  . 
into  different  parts  of  the  State." 

That  the  managers  of  the  election  absented  themselves 
from  the  State  during  the  legislative  investigation,  and  re- 
mained out  of  reach  until  it  closed. 

That  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  which  had  passed 
since  these  specific  charges  of  bribery  had  been  put  into  cir- 
culation, there  had  been  no  demand  for  investigation  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  reputation  and  honor  were  concerned,  but 
there  had  been  a  manifest  effort  to  prevent  investigation. 

That  in  addition  to  these  offers  of  evidence  the  case  against 
Mr.  Payne  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  new  and  addi- 
tional testimony  from  responsible  sources. 

Testimony  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  that  an  ex-Lieu- 
tenant-Govemor  of  Ohio,  afterwards  Consul-General  of  the 
United  States  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  had  been  in  the  room 
of  Payne's  manager,  had  seen  that  he  was  using  money  to  pro- 
cure the  election,  and  had  so  told  Mr.  Payne  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  that  Mr.  Payne^s  reply — "You  don't  suppose  I 
would  endorse  anything  of  that  kind,  do  you }" — showed  that 
he  had  understood  the  use  of  money  referred  to  to  be  an  im- 
proper use,  thereby  fastening  upon  Mr.  Payne,  if  true,  the 
knowledge  that  his  agents  were  corrupting  the  Legislature. 

During  this  deluge  of  charges  Mr.  Payne  made  no  denial. 

After  the  investigation  had  been  ordered  by  the  State  Leg- 
islature, Senator  Payne  made  an  offer  to  the  committee  to 
submit  all  his  private  papers  and  books  of  accounts  to  their 
examination — an  empty  offer,  because  it  was  not  charged  that 
the  corruption  had  been  done  by  him,  but  for  him  by  others. 
These  latter  made  no  such  offer,  but  fled  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  When  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Ohio  appeared  before  the  committee  o€  t1\^  \I\:c)Xj^ 
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StftteB  Senate  on  elections^  with  the  offer  to  pctiro 
the ioregoing  cbaigee,  he  remained  ^edeM.  Hbdidooliia 
in  his  pUuse  in  the  Saute  to  deny  then  aoeiiiirtioa%  m  0vbj 
other  aenator  ainee  the  Senate  began  had  dona  Eb  dU  ail 
go  before  the  oommittee,  nor  aend  belofe  them  any  vlbMi^ 
or  make  any  explanation.  When  the  Senate  eomoiittee  da^ 
cided  to  recommend  the  Senate  not  to  inveatigate^  and  Ab 
repreeentatiTeB  of  Ohio  begged  the  eommittee  to  »^^^*'f«»mfj 
Senator  Sherman  dedared  that  he  heartily  agreed  with  evai^ 
word  of  the  appeal,  bnt  Senator  Payne  atill  kept  aileot.  The 
records  of  Oongreas  diow  that  life  aole  ntteranoe  w  appenaaaa 
in  this  matter  in  Oongreas  waa  to  make  the  motion  that  Ike 
papere  forwarded  by  the  Ohio  Legishtore  should  be  aen^  a| 
was  the  roatine,  to  the  Committee  on  Eleetiona,  In  doiaf  All 
he  did  more  than  abstain  from  the  utterance  of  a  woid  wkbh 
conld  be  in  any  way  constmed  aa  a  demand  fcnr  in^ 
He  deliyered  what  was,  in  effect,  an  appeal  to  hfe  fellow-^ 
tors  not  to  investigate.  He  attadked  tbd  Tiggialatare  fw 
ing  the  rq)ort  of  its  investigation  to  OongreaSy  chaiaeteriripg 
^  this  proceeding — the  transmiBsion  of  Uie  testimony  here— as 
an  attempt  to  circniate  and  give  currency  to  baseless  goanp 
and  scandal)  after  everything  snbstantial  in  the  way  of  a  eharge 
had  been  discredited  and  disproved."  In  condnsion  he  left 
the  matter  to  the  committee  ^'for  sach  disposition  of  it  as 
they  may  find  to  be  in  accordance  with  dignity  and  jnstiee." 

The  Legislature  which  made  the  investigation  aelected  as 
the  reason  for  ordering  it  the  fact  that  a  well-known  dtiaen 
had  just  repeated  in  an  open  letter  in  the  public  prints  the 
charges  of  bribery  which  had  been  made  already  hundreda  of 
times.  When  this  citizen  was  called  upon  to  testify  before 
the  Legislature  he  stated  that,  as  his  information  waa  derived 
from  others,  he  bad  no  personal  proof  to  offer  of  hfe  own 
knowledge  that  bribery  had  been  committed.  Referring  to 
this,  Mr.  Payne  said  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Senate : 

^^  Thus  fell  all  that  the  investigation  was  originally  baaed 
upon."  * 

'  MiiMlUnaoui  Oooumeni  lOS,  United  States  Senate,  i9th  Oongreie,  ISSSi  ^  lH 
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This  was  not  trae.  The  witness  furnished  the  committee 
with  the  names  of  the  men  on  whose  authority  he  had  spoken, 
and  through  whom  evidence  based  on  personal  knowledge 
oonld  be  procured  as  to  the  truth  of  the  charges.'  Therefore 
the  statement,  ^^  Thus  fell  all  that  the  investigation  was  origi- 
nally based  upon/'  so  far  as  it  was  believed  by  the  senators, 
deceived  them.  The  State  Legislature  conld  not  compel  the 
witnesses  to  testify.  Only  the  United  States  Senate  conld  do 
this,  and  it  was  deterred  from  doing  so  by  this  concealment 
of  the  fact  that  the  investigation,  instead  of  falling  because  of 
DO  basis,  had  struck  firmer  ground.  The  proffer  of  evidence 
was  of  such  a  character  that,  as  has  been  well  said,  none  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  Senate  committee  who  voted  against  recom- 
mending investigation  ^^  would  have  failed  to  recommend 
thorough  investigation  of  such  an  incident  if  it  had  been  rele- 
vant to  an  alleged  title  set  up  against  a  private  client." '  But 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections — Senators 
Fugh,  Sanlsbury,  Yance,  and  Eustis  voting  against  Hoar  and 
Frye — ^recommended  the  Senate  not  to  investigate,  and  the 
Senate  adopted  this  report. 

No  one  had  expected  this.  The  unbroken  precedents  of 
the  Senate  had  made  it  a  matter  of  course  in  public  expecta- 
tion that  the  investigation  would  be  made.  A  convention  of 
Ohio  editors,  sending  a  memorial  for  a  reconsideration,  said : 
^^  No  instance  has  yet  arisen  in  the  history  of  the  Senate! 
where  specific  and  wellnBupported  charges  of  bribery  in  a 
senatorial  election,  preferred  by  the  Legislature  of  a  State, 
have  not  been  promptly  investigated  by  the  Senate.  In  fact, 
00  jealous  has  the  Senate  been  of  its  own  integrity  and  honor 
that  it  has  heretofore  promptly  ordered  investigations  upon 
the  memorials  of  citizens,  and  in  other  cases  upon  the  me- 
morial of  individual  members  of  a  Legislature  charging  fraud 
in  senatorial  elections."  In  so  doing  the  Senate,  to  adopt  the 
language  used  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Elections, 

>  MiBoeUaneoos  Document  106,  United  States  Senate,  49th  Oongpress,  1886,  pp. 

si-sa. 

*  Thi  PaynM  Bribery  Caae  and  ths  UmUd  8UUm  SenaU,  bj  Albert  H.  Walker. 
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Seottor  Hotr,  deebured  that  ''it  k  indiiiBrait  to  tlna  qi 
whether  its  aeats  are  to  be  in  thefatoro  the  mbjoot  oE 
and  aale,  or  may  be  preMnted  by  a  few  willBOiiaiffBS  aa  • 
pliment  to  a  frirad." '  ^  TUa  matter  nefer  can  be  qatatai^* 
■aid  Senator  Sherman  in  the  debate  in  the  8enat(a»  ^'Hhaa 
aie  aix  or  seven  men  who  are  known— 1  eoold  name  iStmm^ 
who»  if  they  were  broii|^t  before  thia  Ocmunittea  oaa  BM 
l^gea  and  fflectiona)  would  aettle  thia  mattar  f  ora?er  one  wif 
or  the  other  in  my  judgment" 

The  Senate  decided  that  aaeh  a  diaige^  aoeompmiad  If 
anch  offera  of  proof,  did  not  deaorre  ita  atteDtl«»«  Thalriil 
of  ^wea  acriminal  aoooaatioD,''  aaid  the  minority  of  theeam* 
mittee,  ^'reqnirea  only  the  oath  of  the  aeeoaer  who  ia  jmfr 
fied  if  he  have  probable  oanae."  The  nunerity,  fieaaltM 
Hoar  and  Fiye,  farther  aaid:  ''It  will  not  be  qoeadoned  Ait 
in  every  one  of  these  eaaea  there  ia  abundant  prabable  eami 
whidh  would  juatify  a  oomjdaint,  and  eompel  a  grand^Jny  ar 
magiatrate  to  iaaue  prooeaa  and  make  an  infeat^gaftfan,  h 
the  Senate  to  dmy  to  t&  people  of  a  great  Btate^  speaking 
through  their  Legislature  and  their  lepreaentatiTe  eitiMM^ 
the  only  opportunity  for  a  hearing  of  this  momentoua  esse 
which  can  exist  under  the  C!onstitution  ?  The  queation  nowii 
not  whether  the  case  is  proved— it  is  only  whether  it  ahall  be 
inquired  into.  That  has  never  yet  been  done.  It  cannot  be 
done  until  the  Senate  issues  its  process.  No  unwilling  witnesi 
has  ever  yet  been  compelled  to  testify ;  no  proceaa  haa  gone 
out  which  should  cross  State  lines.  Th»  Senate  is  now  to  de- 
termine, as  the  law  of  the  present  case,  and  aa  the  preoedeot 
for  all  future  cases,  as  to  the  great  crime  of  bribery — a  erime 
which  poisons  the  waters  of  republican  liberty  in  the  fonntafai 
— ^that  the  circumstances  which  here  appear  are  not  enough  to 
demand  its  attention.  It  wiU  hardly  be  doubted  that  eaaea  of 
purchase  of  seats  in  the  Senate  will  multiply  rapidly  under 
the  decision  proposed  by  the  majority  of  the  ccmmuttee.'' ' 

>  Minority  Baport  of  SeoAtora  Hoar  and  Frje,  49th  Oongreit,  Ist 
Senate,  No.  1490,  p.  S4.  *  aamt^  pp.  SS,  S9. 
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The  debate  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  not 
to  investigate  was  impassioned.  Senator  Hoar  said :  ^^  The 
adoption  of  this  majority  report  .  .  .  will  be  the  most  unfortu- 
nate fact  in  the  history  of  the  Senate."  When  the  vote  of 
the  Senate  not  to  investigate  was  announced,  Senator  Ed- 
munds turned  to  his  neighbor  in  the  Senate  and  summed  up 
the  verdict  of  posterity  in  these  words  :  ^^  This  is  a  day  of  in- 
famy for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

The  same  Legislature  which  sent  Senator  Payne  to  the  Sen- 
ate defeated  the  bill  to  allow  the  Cleveland  independent  re- 
finers to  build  a  pipe  line  to  furnish  themselves  with  oil.  The 
defeat  of  the  bill  was  accomplished  by  a  lobby  whose  work 
was  BO  openly  shameless  that  it  was  characterized  by  the  Ohio 
press  ^^  as  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  State."  The  bill  was 
one  of  many  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the  people 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  without  success,  to  get  from  their 
Legislature  the  right  to  build  pipe  lines.  It  has  been  tried  to 
get  laws  to  regulate  the  charges  of  the  existing  lines,  but  with- 
out success.  The  history  of  the  pipe-line  bills  in  these  legis- 
latures for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  a  monotonous  record 
of  an  unavailing  struggle  of  a  majority  of  millions  to  apply 
legal  and  constitutional  restraints  to  a  minority  of  a  few  doz- 
ens. The  means  employed  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  of  1885  to 
defeat  a  bill  giving  equality  in  pipe-line  transportation  to  re- 
finers in  competition  with  the  oil  trust,  which  owned  the  exist- 
ing pipe  lines,  were  of  such  a  sort  that  that  body  has  gone  into 
the  history  of  the  State  as  the  '^  Goal-oil  Legislature."  It  is 
stated  by  Hudson,  in  his  RaHwwys  (md  ike  JtepubliCy  that 
the  Democratic  agent  of  the  bribery  openly  threatened  to  pub- 
lish the  list  he  had  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  he  had 
purchased,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  threat  proceedings 
which  had  been  begun  against  him  for  outraging  the  House 
by  appearing  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  gross  intoxication  were 
abandoned.' 

In  a  debate  about  combinations  in  trade  and  industry — 

1  Hudson's  Railwtjft  tmd  the  RtpMic,  p.  467. 
tl 


••roV  AHE  A-SESATOH- 

B  Ute  UiiitiKl  States  Seuate  iu  1^S><,  the  eore  scindil 
of  this  senatorial  election  of  1884  was  disinterred. 

**  If  there  be  eucli  a  truet,"  aaid  Senator  Hoar,  referring  to 
the  (^  trut,  "ie  it  represented  in  the  cabinet  at  this  momeQi! 
la  it  rqireaented  iu  the  Senate  \  I  want  to  know  tlte  facb 
kbont  thflwlive  or  six  great  trueta  which  are  eufflcient  in  their 
poww  to  overthrow  any  government  in  Europe,  if  thej  existed 
in  those  nationa,  that  shonld  set  iteelf  against  tbem — tlie  coil. 
the  sngir,the  whiskey,  the  cotton,  the  fruit,  the  railroad  tnms- 
pottltion  of  this  conntry,  controlled  hy  these  giant  cbieftaitte." 

8ena((v  Payne  defended  the  oil  trust  and  himself.  "  Ereo 
at  this  dat^"  ho  eaid,  "  it  seems  that  that  company  is  repre- 
sented as  being  gnilty  of  all  sorts  of  unlawful  and  iiuproper 
things.  Snch  allegations  witbont  proof  to  sustain  tliein  I  re- 
gard u  onworthy  of  an  honorable  man  or  an  honorable  eeiia- 
tor.  .  .  .  The  Standard  Oil  Company,"  he  continued,  "  id  a  rery 
nmarkaUe  oud  wonderful  institntion.  It  has  accomplished 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  as  a  commercial  euterpneo,  what 
no  other  company  or  aseociation  of  modern  times  has  aocom- 
pliahed."  He  went  on  to  declare  that  bo  "never  had  a  dollar'* 
interest  in  the  company."  Bnt  the  charge  which  he  and  it 
wonld  never  allow  to  be  inreetigated  was  that  the  oompao; 
had  a  great  man;  dollars'  interest  in  him.  "  The  maj<Hitj  of 
the  stockholders  are  very  liberal  in  their  philanthropic  contri- 
bations  to  charity  and  benevolent  works,"  he  pleaded;  "bift 
it  contributed,"  he  said,  "  not  one  dollar  or  one  oent  directi; 
or  indirectly  to  my  election  to  this  body."  Daring  the  de- 
mand for  investigation  he  attered  no  snoh  denial  to  be  taken 
as  a  challenge. 

The  senator  made  what  Senator  Hoar  properly  called  a 
"very  remarkable  admission"  concerning  the  part  taken  in 
elections  by  the  oil  combination.  "  When  a  candidate  for  the 
other  House  in  1871,"  Senator  Payne  said,  "  no  association, 
DO  combination  in  my  district  did  more  to  bring  abont  m; 
defeat,  and  went  to  so  large  an  expense  in  money  to  accom- 
plish it,  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company." 

The  oil  tmst,  then,  does  take  part  in  elections,  and  as  a 
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company  spends  larger  sams  of  money  than  any  other  '^  in- 
stitotion,  association,  combination  ...  to  accomplish  the  de- 
feat "  of  candidates  for  Congress ! 

Then  Mr.  Payne  said :  ^'  There  never  has  been  a  national  elec- 
tion at  which  those  two  gentlemen — one  of  them  was  my  own 
son — have  not  contributed  very  liberally."  He  named  the  two 
men  who  were,  as  Senator  Hoar  showed,  among  the  most  infln- 
ential  and  important  managers  of  his  election  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Hoar  closed  the  debate  with  these  unanswered  and 
unanswerable  words :  ^^  A  senator  who,  when  the  governor 
of  his  State,  when  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  his 
State,  complained  to  us  that  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate had  been  bought ;  when  the  other  senator  from  the  State 
rose  and  told  us  that  that  was  the  belief  of  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Ohio,  without  distinction  of  party, 
failed  to  rise  in  his  place  and  ask  for  the  investigation  which 
would  have  pnt  an  end  to  those  charges,  if  they  had  been 
unfounded,  sheltering  himself  behind  the  technicalities  which 
were  found  by  some  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  this  cham- 
ber, that  the  investigation  ought  not  to  be  made,  but  who 
could  have  had  it  by  the  slightest  request  on  his  part,  and  then 
remained  dumb,  I  think  should  forever  after  hold  his  peace." ' 

The  election  of  this  senator  was  meant  to  be  only  the  pre- 
lude to  his  nomination  and  election  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  publicly  and  authoritatively  declared  by 
the  men  who  were  charged  with  having  spent  money  to  buy 
the  Legislature  for  him.  One  of  these  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  most  influential  Democratic  daily  in  Ohio,  and  that  jour- 
nal in  a  leading  editorial,  double  leaded  to  make  it  more 
prominent,  declared  this  to  be  the  purpose  of  Payne's  friends. 
The  New  York  Sun  of  May  27, 1884,  followed,  also  in  double- 
leaded  editorials,  under  the  caption  in  staring  black  type  of 
the  name  of  the  Senator,  and  said:  ^'  Henry  B.  Payne  is  loom- 
ing up  grandly  in  the  character  of  a  possible  and  not  alto- 
gether improbable  successor  to  Mr.  Tilden  as  the  Democratic 

*  C&nffreuional  OloU,  September  12,  1S88,  pp.  8530-6604. 


omdidate  for  tbe  Presidency.  Tbe  fact  thai  ttie  Ohio  dele- 
tion at  Chicago  in  July  is  sure  to  bo  eolid  for  Fayue  is  of 
peenliar  importaoce  and  significano;.  Everybody  can  tee 
what  it  may  amonnt  to." 

Concnrrently  with  these  formal  annoanceaients  came  the 
sewe  from  all  parts  of  Ohio  that  the  Payne  party  were  bard 
at  work  to  control  the  election  of  the  delegates  who  were  to 
represent  Ohio  in  the  National  Democratic  CoDvention  tt 
Olucago  in  July.  But  the  managers  of  this  Presidential  c»m- 
pngn  found  that  they  had  gODC  too  far.  The  election  for 
•enator  had  oscited  so  fierce  an  anger  over  the  whole  oouD- 
tiythat  it  had  become  perfectly  plain  that  Senator  Payne  WM 
not  "  available."  The  education  of  the  American  public  wu 
•till  incomplete.  It  could  see  eenatorsbipe  boaght  and  eDdore 
it,  "bnt  the  Presidency — "  not  yet." 

The  nse  this  senator  made  of  his  seat  throws  light  where 
Done  is  needed.  Again,  in  1887,  the  groat  question  of  1S76 
of  the  control  of  the  highways  came  up  before  Congreii. 
The  agitation  of  nearly  twenty  years  had  oome  to  a  point. 
Thirty  of  the  States  and  Territoriea  of  the  Union  had  est&b- 
lisbed  commiBsioas  or  passed  laws  to  regulate  tbe  railroads. 
Congress  bad  before  it  the  Interstate  Commeroe  bill  foriud* 
ding  discriminationB,  and  creating  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commission  as  a  special  tribanal  to  prevent  and  pnoish  the 
crime.  There  had  been  investigation,  debates,  ameodmeiiti, 
meetings  of  conference  committees  of  both  Hooses.  It  wis 
proposed  to  "recommit  '*  the  bill  to  prevent  its  passage  for  as 
indefinite  time.  Mr.  Payne  voted  "  Yes."  Then  tbe  qiias> 
tioD  before  the  Senate  is,  Shall  the  bill  become  a  law  I  Seo- 
ator  Payne's  name  is  called.    He  votes : 

"No." 

It  is  the  same  qnestion  as  in  1876,  and  the  aame  vot& 
Against  the  investigation,  first,  and  then  the  legislation)  hit 
word  is: 

"I  object" 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 
FOR   "old  GLOBY"   and  AN — ^APFBOPBIATION 

In  1891  OoDgrees  passed  the  Postal  Sabsidy  law  for  pay- 
ing a  higher  than  the  market  rate  of  compensation  to  capital- 
ists who  would  carry  the  mails  in  vessels  built  in  America,  of 
American  materials,  and  manned  by  Americans.  Ko  contracts 
were  made  by  the  Post-office  Department  under  the  law  for 
the  mails  between  Europe  and  America,  for  there  were  no 
such  capitalists  and  no  such  boats  in  that  quarter. 

In  May  of  the  next  year,  1892,  a  bill  was  whizzed  through 
Congress  almost  without  debate,  in  which  the  forms  of  the 
principal  beneficiaries-to-be  of  the  law  of  1891  loomed  into 
view.  The  subsidy  law  gave  its  bonus  only  to  vessels  that 
could  fly  the  American  flag  because  American  built  and 
manned.  This  new  act  exempted  from  these  conditions  the 
two  principal  steamers  of  the  Inman,  now  the  International, 
line — the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Oily  of  Pcvris — pro- 
vided the  company  built  two  other  steamers  that  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  the  subsidy  law.  The  sequel  disclosed  that 
their  owners  had  a  well -laid  plan  to  build  more  than  two 
other  steamers  to  get  the  rich  rewards  of  the  subsidy  law. 
The  steamers  and  the  company  were  not  named.  That  was 
not  needed.  The  bill  was  drawn  with  such  limitations  as  to 
size,  speed,  ownership,  etc.,  that  these  were  the  only  two  ves- 
sels which  could  come  under  its  provisions.  The  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  by  a  prominent  Democrat,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  a  prominent  Bepublican.  It  was  passed  by  both 
Houses  regardless  of  party  distinctions.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  urged  the  bill  upon  the  naval  committees  of  Congress. 
He  had  begun  to  do  so  in  his  first  report  to  Congress  and 
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•■bMtjaenl  com lunoi cations,  in  which  he  referred  bj  [ume  tc 
the  veteels  which  were  maeked  in  tliU  legieUtion.  The  hud 
of  the  line  and  other  ownen  wei'e  members  of  the  oil  com- 
Innitioii.  The  president  of  the  steamship  compao;  hu  beec 
the  p-esident  of  the  pipe-line  branch  of  the  oil  trost — its  larg- 
at  HBgle  interest — from  the  time  of  ite  organization  in  ISSL' 
Tbis  exemption  from  the  law  was  engineered  through  the 
Senate  b;  one  who  had  hitherto  alwaye  been  conspicnooil; 
itrenaona  in  refasing  to  abate  his  oppoeitioo  to  admitting  to 
Anierican  reg^tr;  any  ship  not  bniit  in  America,  of  Ameri- 
eui  materials,  b;  American  labor,  bat  who  now  had  snSerel 
■ome  eea  change. 

Ordinary  citizens  who  want  to  get  the  profits  of  carrying 
the  American  mails  mnst  baild  their  boate  in  American  ship- 
jardi ;  btit  the  syndicate  got  members  of  Congress  to  grant 
tbem  by  law  that  which  all  others  mnst  earn. 

The  enactment  of  the  Postal  Sabeidj  law  and  the  exemp- 
tkni  of  these  steamers  by  special  Law  were  the  first  two  parts 
of  %  progressive  programme.  The  third  step  was  the  oegotia- 
tioQ  of  contracts  with  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  prizes 
of  sabBidy.  Immediately  npon  the  paaeage  of  this  apecuJ  kg- 
ialation  the  Poetmaster-GIeQentl  went  throogh  the  nnnnmiij 
bnt  empty  parade  of  advertiBing  for  bids  for  a  aerrioe  f« 
which  there  conld  be  only  one  poeaible  bidder.  The  awarding 
of  contracts  to  the  steamship  company  so  "  fortniutte  in  oon^ 
peting  "  was  announced  in  the  prees  in  October,  1899. 

The  Postmaster  -  General  dated  the  ooDtta<^  1895 — three 
yearB  ahead.  They  mo  for  ten  years  from  that  time.  An 
iron-clad,  or,  better  than  iron-clad,  law-dad  oontnet  was  thna 
secared,  giving  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  mail  bnaiiieM  be- 
tween America  and  Eorope  nntil  a.d.  1905,  five  yeatB  into  the 
twentieth  century.  The  legislation  of  May  oontempUted  the 
constraction  of  two  new  boats.  The  contracts  seoored  from  the 
Poatmaster- General  showed  that  the  line  intended  to  boiUI 
five,  and  obligated  the  government  to  pay  eabeidiea  to  all  of 

■  TMtiuoDj,  Trntti,  OongNH,  18U,  p.  ■». 
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them,  as  well  as  to  the  two  foreign-built  steamers  given  by 
special  legislation  the  right  to  fly  the  American  flag.  By 
these  contracts  the  company,  after  the  completion  of  its  new 
steamers  in  about  three  years,  will  exclusively  carry  every 
bag  of  mail  that  leaves  America  for  Europe.  Meanwhile  the 
mails  are  to  be  given  to  its  two  steamers  now  running,  the,' 
Pa/ris  and  the  New  Tork^  whenever  they  are  in  port.  This 
has  been  frequently  done  in  the  past  on  account  of  their  speed, 
but  the  compensation  for  this,  under  the  law  and  the  new 
contracts,  has  been  made  much  greater  than  the  price  hitherto 
paid.  With  but  one  or  two  exceptions  the  mails  on  all  the 
routes  where  subsidy  is  given — to  South  America,  Havana, 
China,  Europe  —  were  carried  before  the  subsidy  law  on  the 
same  ships  as  now.  Except  a  very  trifling  saving  in  time, 
the  only  change  the  law  has  made  here  is  that  the  gains  of 
the  carriers  have  been  swelled  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayers. 
The  American  shippers  carrying  the  mails  at  the  regular 
weight  rates  were  making  a  profit.  The  Post-office,  under 
the  new  deal,  gets  only  what  it  has  been  getting — the  carriage 
of  the  mails ;  but  the  steamship  company  gets  a  great  deal 
more.  This  is  the  '^pleasure  of  making  it  cheap"  applied  to 
the  postal  service. 

By  this  procession  of  moves  the  company  secured  profit- 
able contracts  ten  years  ahead  on  present  ships,  the  Paris  and 
the  New  York — although  these  had  not  yet  done  as  much  as 
fly  the  American  flag  in  compliance  with  the  special  legis- 
lation in  their  behalf — and  on  future  ships  that  were  not  yet 
built  or  contracted  for.  All  was  in  the  future — the  Ameri- 
can registry  for  the  Pwris  and  the  Nefw  Yorky  the  building  of 
the  new  steamers  required  by  the  special  legislation.  But 
one  thing  was  got  in  hand,  and  was  not  in  the  future  tense — 
the  contract  with  the  American  Post-office,  binding  it  to  pay 
millions  a  year.  The  privileges  conferred  by  this  legislation 
were  so  valuable  that,  as  Senator  Frye  stated  in  debate,  its  re- 
cipients to  gain  them  were  to  forfeit  $105,000  due  them  from 
the  British  Government. 

The  American  registry  would  he  a  capital  advertisement  to 
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catcli  the  Ameriean  tourist.  Travelling,  Bays  EmereoD,  a  » 
fool's  paradiae,  and  the  shifting  popiiktion  of  that  paradise 
wonid  never  stop  to  think  out  tie  fraud  in  the  appeal  to  their 
patriotism.  Much  was  made  in  the  sentimental  Senate  of  the 
privilege  the  law  would  give  Americans  of  going  abroad  in 
their  own  ships  under  their  own  flag.  The  prees  was  used 
shrewdly  and  widely  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  pnblic  for 
these  incursions  into  their  Treasury,  Pages  of  advertising, 
in  the  drese  of  news-matter,  were  put  into  prominent  jonr- 
iials,  telling  in  glowing  phrases  what  a  great  thing  Coagresi, 
the  Postmaster -General,  and  the  steamship  company  were 
doing  for  the  people.  The  same  editorial  on  the  promised 
restoration  of  Americau  maritime  supremacy  would  appear 
as  original  in  journals  thousands  of  miles  apart.  As  the 
panorama  of  joDrnalism  moved  along  with  its  daily  shift  any 
observer  could  see  the  methodical  and  bustaeea-like  way  in 
which  the  syndicate  "  inspired  "  tlie  prees.  Articles  about 
tlie  "  great  steamship  line "  appeared  on  the  same  date  in 
the  papers  of  different  cities,  giving  the  same  facts  in  the 
same  order,  and  nearly  the  same  words,  following  "copy' 
evidently  aappUed  from  a  common  aoarce.  One  day  tbeM 
chimoB  all  sing  the  immeasnrable  snperiority  of  Sontbamptoa 
over  Liverpool  as  a  port  for  Americans ;  another  diy  the  un- 
speakable sagacity  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  giving  this 
company  the  mails  is  the  tnne ;  and  again  the  ding-dong  talk 
how,  but  for  the  syndicate  and  its  snbeidy,  the  Amerioan 
flag — '*  Old  Glory  " — would  be  seen  no  more  on  the  seas.  Thg 
average  citizen  who  reads  "his"  paper  is  no  donbt  doly  im. 
pressed. 

"  Old  Glory  on  the  seas  1"  eried  the  exoitable  metrtqx^tan 
editors.  *<  The  dear  old  flag  t"  "  America  again  Qneeo  of  the 
seas!"  "A  new  era  is  abont  to  dawn  on  onr  long-nc^leoted 
oommerce  I"  Onr  long-abeent  flag  is  abont  to  reappear,  but 
not,  as  in  the  old  days,  as  the  symbol  of  a  people's  oommeree. 
It  signalizes  the  commerce  of  syndicates.  The  democratie 
idea  of  a  chance  for  all  has  been  abandoned  for  the  aristoeratie 
idea  of  the  favored  few.    *'  Poor  indeed  in  spirit  must  be  the 
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American,"  Baid  the  New  York  Tribtmej  "  who  will  not  hail 
with  satisfaction  and  pride  the  eariy  prospect  of  the  reap, 
pearance  of  the  flag  in  English,  French,  and  Belgian  ports." 
Poor,  fortunately,  it  was  replied,  are  many  Americans  in  the 
spirit  which  taxes  all  the  people  out  of  an  industry  in  which 
they  once  led  the  world,  and  then  taxes  them  to  give  that 
same  industry  as  an  exclusive  privilege  to  a  syndicate — and 
such  a  syndicate! 

There  was  a  rapturous  chorus  from  the  press  because  Ameri- 
can materials  and  American  labor  are  to  be  employed  in  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  the  new  vessels  to  be  built  for  subsidies. 
When  American  labor  was  free  to  employ  itself  and  Ameri- 
can materials  with  no  subsidies,  American  boats  did  absolutely 
the  whole  packet  business  between  England  and  America.' 

Now  American  seamanship  must  remain  content  to  be  em- 
ployed to  such  an  extent  and  on  such  terms  as  may  suit  the 
interests  of  a  few  men,  under  whose  captainship  the  once 
glorious  expansion  of  our  commerce  on  the  seas  is  replaced 
by  a  system  limited  on  every  side.  Limited  by  the  expen- 
siveness  of  entering  the  occupation ;  a  special  bill  has  to  be 
passed  through  Congress  in  each  case  to  confer  the  right  to  fiy 
the  American  flag  on  ships  bought  abroad,  and  for  this  the 
merely  legitimate  expenses  are  heavy — trips  to  Washington, 
appearances  before  committees  and  departments,  with  expert 
representatives.  Limited  by  their  small  number :  instead  of 
thousands  building  and  running  new  ships,  a  score.  Limited 
by  their  capital :  great,  it  is  still  much  less  than  the  aggregate, 
if  all  had  a  chance.  Limited  by  the  narrowness  of  view  and 
enterprise  inevitable  with  a  few,  however  capable:  everybody 
knows  more  than  anybody.  Limited  by  the  lack  of  diversity 
in  opinion  and  interests :  with  many  men  of  many  minds,  of 
varying  forecasts  and  moods  and  gaits,  the  currents  of  in- 
dustry are  kept  fuller  and  steadier  than  is  possible  under  a 
clique  rule.  Limited  by  selfishness :  the  few  will  inevitably 
come  to  regard  the  ocean-carrying  business  as  ^^  belonging  to 

1  Speech  of  John  M.  Forbes,  Boston,  April  30,  1889. 
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waf"  liia  oiiy  and  with  their  cnuhis^  vealUi  will  tnat  a^ 
s "  intrndere  with  iww  ehipK  and  new  metliodt. 
1  tij  the  impoenbilit;  the  Babddjr  Ejrfiteui  iiDpaeee  npca 

I  STMkge  citizen  of  competiiig  sgunst  the  gOTemment— 
t  LimeeU  umltiplied  by  all  his  fellow-dtizeas.  Limited 
bj  «ornpiian :  wlieii  tltis  eubsidj  bill  was  uoder  diacnaion, 
■tative  Bloant,  of  Georgia,'  called  atteotioo  to  llie 
I  bj*  which  previoos  legulatioQ  of  the  same  sort,  ''  to 
baOd  np  the  Americao  merchant  marine  and  increase  the 
toouattte  of  the  coantry,"  had  been  sought  from  Congrest. 
Quoting  from  the  report  made  to  Congreaa  in  1874-75  b; 
BeprsHBtative  Easeoo,  of  Iowa,  he  showed  that  the  Pacific 
ICtil  Oornpanj,  to  get  a  eabeidy,  had  disbureed  $703,000 
aiDOt^  the:  membera  and  officers  of  Congreee  and  other  per- 
HMH  infloeutial  in  legislation.  "  Yankee  maritime  enterprise," 
tilil  H  called.  The  gre^it  captaine,  Bureley,  Anthonj,  De- 
lano, Dnmareeq,  Comstock,  Eldridge,  Nye,  Marshall,  Hol- 
dredge,  Morgan,  and  other  Btnrdy  Americans  who  led  the  nau- 
tkal  world  wherever  speed,  safety,  and  conrage  were  called 
for,  ontaailiug  competition  even  from  the  land  where  "  Bliii:u 
and  mighty  Nelson  fell "  * — they  had  a  uumlier  idea  of  enter 
prise  than  being  supported  at  the  pnblio  expenae  in  floating 
poor-housea  miscalled  floating  hotels. 

The  few  men  who  are  the  beneficiarieB  of  tazea  paid  by  the 
many  will  be  powerfol  and  shrewd  eoongh  to  get  other  dia- 
peneationa  or  benefits,  postKtffice  contracts,  naval  oontraota,  or 
modifications  of  the  strict  terms  of  their  agreement,  and  with 
this  help  from  the  taxpayer  they  can  do  boBineas  at  a  figure 
which,  thoogh  very  remanerative  to  themselvea,  will  drive 
the  onaided  citizen  competitor  oat  of  the  bosineaa.  Honeat 
citizens  cannot  ask  for  such  favors.  Poor  men  ooold  not  get 
them. 

It  was  the  old  spirit  of  rebate  which  songht  and  gave  the 
preference.  Nothing  coold  okake  such  l^palation  reapeetabla 
bat  the  ezteneioa  of  its  benefits  to  all  Americana  owaiog  noh 

■  OongrtM  Bcoord,  Blit  Oongreu,  M  SiMion,  p.  SSBl, 
'  Mr.  John  H.  Fbrba,  In  Fbmilt,  Ftm  SKpt,  mtd  R^imm. 
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ships.  Bat  no  such  extension  was  contemplated.  The  law 
gave  a  privilege  not  to  the  American  flag,  but  to  the  owners 
of  the  American  flags  of  these  two  steamers.  ^^  There  is  little 
probability,"  Senator  Frye  was  reported  as  saying,  December 
22,  1892,  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  friendly  to  him  and  to 
the  policy  of  subsidy,  ^'  of  the  passage  of  any  more  laws  giv- 
ing the  privilege  of  an  American  registry  to  vessels  upon 
the  building  of  which  no  American  labor  has  been  expended. 
The  twin  steamers  Oily  of  New  York  and  CUy  ofPwria  have 
set  a  fashion  of  which  they  will  be  the  only  exponents." 

There  is  a  pool  of  the  steamers  between  America  and  Europe 
called  the  North  Atlantic  Steamship  Association.  At  its 
meeting  in  December,  1892,  this  association  discussed  plans 
for  reducing  the  number  of  trips,  increasing  passenger  rates, 
withdrawing  excursion  rates  to  the  World's  Fair,  and  discon- 
tinning  the  steerage  traffic.  This  was  duly  followed  by  the 
announcement  in  March,  1893,  for  which  it  was  presumably 
a  preparation,  that  steerage  traffic  was  renewed,  but  at  an 
increase  of  rates.  Passenger  rates  of  the  higher  class  have 
also  been  raised.  Agreements  to  restrict  the  number  of  ships; 
pools  to  put  up  rates;  steamship  wars  to  destroy  competitors; 
the  use  of  ^^puU"  to  procure  from  the  admiralty,  sanitary, 
naval,  immigration,  and  other  governmental  bureaus,  here  and 
abroad,  regulations  ostensibly  for  public  convenience,  really  to 
make  business,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  impossible  for  others; 
lobbies  to  buy  legislation  for  private  interests — ^all  these  may 
be  expected  to  replace  the  magnificent  and  manly  rivalries  of 
the  days  when  the  unbribed  flag  floated  on  its  own  breath  in 
every  sea. 

Under  the  policy  of  subsidy — the  policy  of  aristocracy, 
exclusion,  scarcity,  corruption,  war,  and  loss  of  liberty — the 
contest  for  maritime  and  commercial  supremacy  becomes  a 
contest  between  the  subsidy  lobbies  in  Washington  and  at 
Westminster,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  If  the  duke  who  is  at  the 
bead  of  one  of  the  great  English  steamship  lines  obtains  an 
increase  of  subsidy,  the  maritime  dukes  in  America  will  call 
on  Congress  not  to  shame  itself  by  doing  less  for  Am&tv^'^w^ 


tiHB  Farliament  ha£  done  for  Englisbmen.  If  alt  the  Englitb 
and  American  Vmee  pafie  under  one  dacal  yoke — foUowiog  Uw 
intaitiatioBaUzatioa  of  other  syndicated  btiBineeeee  of  Grasl 
Britftin  and  America — one  hidden  hand  will  manage  for  ooe 
pDiK  the  make-believe  dnel  between  Parliament  and  Coo- 
gMH^  while  the  nninitiated  people  glare  across  the  ocean  at 
eMh  other,  and  each  inspired  press  calls  on  its  government 
not  to  allow  it£  commercial  enpremacy  to  be  destroyed  by 
Ttilgiir  and  nnpatriotic  economy.  In  adrocacy  of  enhndy— 
breeder  of  eea-dogs,  naval  contractors,  of  war,  and  of  treasniy- 
Kiekled  syndicates  to  fan  its  flamee — the  Secretary  of  the 
K»vy  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Oonunerce  in  this  case,  "A  fleet  of  eucb  cnueers  would  sweep 
■n  enemy's  commerce  from  the  ocean."  All  through  the 
proH^  from  New  York  to  Texas  and  the  Pacific  coast,  every 
poodle  change  of  phrase  is  rung  to  fire  the  American  heart 
with  "jingo"  exliortations  to  subsidize  private  Bteamei%  so  as 
to  increase  onr  fighting  kennel. 

The  "American  idea"  is  that  individuals  as  well  as  eorpora- 
tioDB,  poor  men  as  well  as  rich  ones,  email  towns  as  well  as 
laige  ones,  one  maritime  State  as  well  as  another,  shonld  be 
enconraged  to  follow  the  aea.  The  old  woman  who  thanked 
God,  npon  her  firet  sight  of  the  sea,  that  at  last  she  had  sent 
something  there  was  enough  of,  lived  before  subeidiee  wen 
invented  and  the  sea  shrank  to  be  too  small  for  all  the  people. 

The  contracts  made  with  the  International  Company  Und 
the  government  to  pay  it  |4.00  a  mile  for  fif^-two  trips  a 
year  (3162  miles  each)  between  New  York  and  Southampton 
for  the  ten  years  (1895-1905)— $657,696  a  year,  and  $6,576,960 
for  the  ten  years ;  and  the  same  rate  a  mile  for  the  same  nnm- 
ber  of  trips  a  year  (of  8350  miles  each)  between  New  Toik 
and  Antwerp  for  ten  years — $696,800  a  year,  and  $6,968,> 
000  for  the  ten  years.  This  makes  an  income  from  the 
mails  nlone  of  $1,354,496  a  year  on  the  not-to^zoeed  $10,- 
000,000  which  the  company  will  have  invested.  At  the  end 
of  the  ten  years  it  will  have  received  from  these  goTwnmvit 
contracts  alone  its  whole  investment,  and  more  thu  ODfrthird 
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in  addition.  The  American  taxpayer  will  receive  for  his  share 
the  profit  and  pleasure  of  being  forbidden  to  send  his  letters 
to  Europe  by  faster  and  cheaper  boats,  when  these  appear,  as 
they  have  already  begun  to  do.  The  trial  trips  of  new  steam- 
ers of  other  lines  show  them  to  be  faster  than  the  vessels  wo 
have  bound  ourselves  to.  "  The  American  principle  "  used  to 
be  to  send  all  mails  by  the  fastest  ships.  Now,  to  develop 
the  ^'American  merchant  marine,"  we  relieve  it  from  all  ne- 
cessity of  competing  in  speed,  or  anything  else,  with  the  for- 
eign marine. 

With  such  legislation  and  contracts  in  hand,  any  syndicate 
could  go  to  the  banks  and  borrow  at  the  lowest  rates  every 
cent  of  the  millions  it  needed  to  carry  out  its  plans.  It  need 
not  invest  a  dollar  of  its  own.  Good  enough  ^^  collateral "  for 
borrowing  would  be  this  privilege — practically  a  capital  of 
millions  got  from  the  government  for  nothing.  Done  for 
favored  citizens,  this  is  ^^  the  development  of  our  national  re- 
sources"; done  for  the  whole  people,  it  would  be  ^^ socialism" 
or  something  more  dreadful.  Thus  guaranteed  dividends  by 
the  forced  contributions  of  the  American  people,  this  com- 
pany, if  threatened  with  competition  by  other  lines,  old  or 
new,  can  lower  freights  and  fares  to  rates  at  which  others 
cannot  live.  The  subsidies  are  a  reserve  fund  on  which  it  can 
subsist  while  doing  other  business  below  cost.  The  vision  of 
this  will  deter  other  capitalists  from  building  vessels,  as  they 
have  been  frightened  out  of  building  tank-cars.  The  com- 
pany can,  by  a  war  of  rates,  force  the  sale  to  it  of  such  vessels 
as  it  wants  out  of  the  present  Atlantic  fleet.  The  scheme, 
which  has  progressed  so  smoothly  through  the  various  stages 
of  the  Postal  Subsidy  law — the  exemption  by  special  legisla- 
tion of  the  two  steamers  from  their  foreign  disabilities,  the 
negotiation  of  the  contracts  for  subsidies  until  a.d.  1905  for 
steamers  yet  unborn — is  an  entering  wedge,  the  broad  end  of 
which  may  easily  grow  to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  transatlantic 
— and  why  not  transpacific  ? — traflSc  and  travel. 

And  in  future  legislation,  tarifib,  and  contracts,  what  bul- 
wark of  the  people  would  avail  against  the  Washington  lobby 
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of  these  combiDed  syodioates  of  oil,  oitnnl  gM^  jflnminatiiig 
gas,  ooal,  leady  linseed-oil,  railroeds^  ttfeet-nflioads^  Imii1e% 
ocean  and  lake  steamships  and  whalebaeb^  inm  and  coppsr 
mines,  steel  mills,  etct  These  beggaia  on  hofBebadL — the 
poor  we  will  always  have  with  ns  as  l<»ig  aa  we  give  siidi  akm 
— are  forever  at  Uie  elbowa  of  the  seeretarras,  reptcaontatiTe^ 
senators.  The  people  who  pay  are  at  work  in  their  fields^  oat 
of  sight,  scattered  oyer  thonsanda  of  miles. 

Having  evaded,  by  the  compUdaance  of  OoogreM^  the  ie» 
qnirements  of  the  subsidy  law  in  the  case  of  its  two  iMMh 
American  steamers,  the  company  son^t  to  be  mUered  bj  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  the  necessity  of  "^•"w^^g  its 
boats  with  Americans,  as  stipulated  by  the  law.  It  waa  mi* 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  foreign  captains  in  ita  em^j,  aa  the 
despatches  said,  ^^for  the  nntried  men  of  Ameriean  dtifleB- 
ship,"  regardless  that  one  of  the  strongest  promisea  of  die 
subsidy  givers  and  takers  was  to  recall  to  the  sea  the  Ameri- 
can citizenship  banished  thence.  The  company  had  abaady 
driven  its  foreign-built  boats  through  the  law,  why  not  its 
foreign  captains  ?  It  applied  to  the  Treasury  Department  for 
permission  to  retain  them.  To  famish  a  ground  for  such  a 
ruling,  the  foreign  captains  bad  given  notice  of  their  ^^  inten- 
tion "  to  become  citizens.  They  could  not  become  citizens 
for  five  years,  and  the  courts  bold  that  such  a  declaration  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  that  the  officers  of 
United  States  vessels  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  ruling  asked  for  was  refused  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Nettleton.  The  question  was  not  dropped. 
Some  months  later  (December  2,  1892)  the  Washington  de- 
spatches of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  the  New  York  Hei^ 
old  reported  that  ^'  Secretary  Foster  of  the  Treasury  is  disposed 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  company,  if  it  can  possibly  be 
done  within  the  law,"  and  in  the  New  York  Tribune  we  read 
that  '^  he  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  an  exception  might  safely 
be  made  in  this  case." 

The  raising  of  the  American  fiag  on  these  steamers— one  at 
New  York  and  the  other  at  Southampton — in  the  spring  of 
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1893,  was  made  a  state  ceremony  in  both  countries.    The 
*  President  of  the  United  States  came  on  specially  from  the 

-  capita]  to  honor  the  occasion,  though  this  had  never  been 

-  done  before  when  the  American  flag  was  raised  on  vessels 
admitted  to  foreign  registry.  The  American  minister  left 
the  embassy  at  London  to  officiate  at  Southampton.  The 
yessels  were  announced  to  be  under  American  captains  trans- 
ferred from  other  ships  owned  by  the  same  men.  But  the 
Society  of  American  Marine  Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Steamboat  Pilots  discovered  that  other  officers — the  foreign 
engineers  of  the  vessels — had  been  retained,  though  they  were 
foreigners.  The  former  began  an  agitation  for  the  protection 
of  their  legal  rights.  Remonstrances  from  every  important 
branch  of  the  two  societies  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York 
were  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  new  administration  which 
had  just  gone  into  office.  Counsel  were  employed  to  present 
their  case.  It  was  found  that  one  of  the  last  official  acts  of 
the  outgoing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  been  the  order 
authorizing  the  issue  of  licenses  to  foreign  engineers.  At- 
tempts to  procure  a  copy  of  this  order  from  the  department 
have  failed.  Engineers  have  always  been  considered  to  bo 
officers.  If  they  are  such,  this  exemption  was  a  violation  of 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States  which  require  that  officers 
shall  be  American.  It  reversed  all  the  decisions  which  hold 
that  declaration  of  an  intention  to  become  a  citizen  does  not 
make  one  legally  a  citizen,  for  that  would  give  foreigners,  as 
in  this  case,  the  advantages  of  citizenship  without  its  duties; 
and  indefin'^'^U  *'  '•*  '»>*^^*'Mon  might  never  be  executed. 
The  ord^^  •  •  '•■  a  precedent  open  which 
foreigr    ^                v         -      -  w — ^the  objeetion  being  the 

^-   -I'-—  ^  vppeanuie'     -*▼  tberefore  be 

f  Wr.,.  V  •got, -Old 

•'t'n^/  ::.it 
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the  American  he  was  almost  langhed  at,  and  was  told  tlisn 
had  been  ninety  men  on  board  that  morning  oo  the  aams 
errand.  All  got  the  same  answer, '^  We  don't  wank  jo«i.  We 
mnploy  all  onr  hands  on  the  other  side.''  The  artidea  eirei- 
lated  thronghont  the  conntry  to  create  pnblio  opinion  in  lafor 
of  these  subsidies  dwell  mneh  on  the  ^glorjr"  and  advantage 
of  having  Americans  in  command  of  these  vessels  with  a  fall 
American  force  nnder  them.  Bnt  the  subsidy  secnred,  we  sso 
these  American  vessels,  which  may  be  called  npon  to  tafcs 
part  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  are  manned  by  British  en* 
gineers  and  British  seamen.  The  lower  compensation  thaj 
are  accnstomed  to  will  help  keep  down  the  cost  of  manning 
the  other  vessels  to  be  bnilt  for  the  line. 

The  secretary  by  whom  this  was  done  was  he  who^  as  prss- 
ident  of  a  subordinate  corporation  of  the  oil  combination,  had 
been  the  commanding  officer  at  the  front  in  the  great  batde 
with  Toledo.*  When  he  was  nominated  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Senator  Payne  made  himself  conspicnoos  by  so- 
liciting support  among  the  Democrats  for  the  oonftrmation 
of  this  Bepnblican.  ^^  He  could  not  be  chosen  to  the  Toledo 
Council  from  any  ward  to-day,"  said  the  New  York  TVmtff, 
February  23,  1891,  ^^  so  bitter  is  tbe  feeling  against  him," 
and  the  same  paper  declared  that  bis  defeat  in  Ohio  as  a  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  1890  was  entirely  due  to  his  connec- 
tion with  tbe  oil  combination.  But  though  of  so  little  politi- 
cal power  that  he  could  not  command  a  majority  of  the  votes 
in  his  own  Congressional  district,  there  was  influence  behind 
him  which  could  get  the  head  of  his  party  and  the  govern- 
ment to  put  him  in  tbe  seat  illustrious  with  the  memory  of 
such  men  as  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Salmon  P.  Chase.  ^^The 
objection  to  Governor  Foster  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
that  he  was  an  associate  in  business  of  the  members  of  the 
great  oil  trust,"  said  tbe  New  York  PresSy  "  President  Har- 
rison did  not  regard  as  serious  enough  to  have  any  weight." 
It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Buffalo  Courier  editorially,  Febm- 

>  8e«  p.  »07. 
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ary  23,  1891,  and  other  papers,  that  the  oil  trust,  which  Mr. 
Foster  had  been  serving,  ^^  is  not  only  a  heavy  exporter  but  a 
heavy  importer,  especially  of  tin  plate,  and  is  an  extensive 
claimant  for  rebates  of  duty  on  the  tin  of  cans  in  which  oil  is 
exported." 

An  item  of  Associated  Press  news  in  December,  1892,  says 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  just  decided  that  the  oil 
combination  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasury  a  drawback  of  the 
duties  it  has  paid  on  imported  steel  hoops  for  barrels  in 
which  it  exports  oil.  ^'  It  isn't  pleasant,"  said  the  New  York 
World,  editorially,  February  23,  1891,  "  to  have  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  who  holds  intimate  relations  with  the  oil 
trust."  It  is  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
company  receives  the  mail  subsidies  of  millions  a  year.  All 
the  statistics  and  ofScial  publications  with  regard  to  the  '^  de- 
cline of  American  shipping"  and  "foreign  competition  with 
American  oil,"  and  about  the  tariff,  as  on  oil,  coal,  steel,  tin, 
etc.,  and  many  other  financial  and  commercial  matters  of 
pecuniary  concern  to  them,  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  Department's  Oommis- 
sioner  of  Navigation,  in  1892,  sends  circulars  to  the  boards  of 
trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  all  over  the  country,  calling 
attention  to  the  small  amount  of  money  paid  by  our  govern- 
ment to  American  steamers  for  the  mails,  and  advocating  the 
establishment  of  a  merchant  marine  and  naval  reserve  on  the 
principle  adopted  by  Great  Britain — i.d.,  the  payment  of  sub- 
sidies. 

When  Senator  Hoar,  speaking  of  the  oil  combination  in  the 
debate  on  the  Payne  case,*  asked,  sharply :  "  Is  it  represented 
in  the  Cabinet  at  this  moment !"  he  referred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Subsidy  had  not  then  insinuated  itself  into  the 
policy  of  the  government ;  but  when  that  came,  the  uses  of  a 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  were  clear  enough.  It  was  by  the 
influence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  subsidies  for 
these  steamships  of  the  oil  trust  were  got  through  Congress. 

1  See  p.  88S. 
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It  IB  the  Secretftry  of  the  Navy  who  pems  npoii  the  qpaed  of 
the  ships  reoeiYiog  sabddies ;  and  his  iiiidiiigs  am  biodiig 
opon  the  Postoffioe  Departmmt  whuih  awards  Hie  eonliasls 
and  npoD  the  Tressorjr  Departmeot  lAieh  pay&  In  the  loih 
of  the  dosiDg  honrs  of  the  session  of  1889-90  of  tiw  Fifly^ 
first  Congress,  upon  the  nrgoDt  reeommendationy  made  ia 
poBon  to  the  Naval  Gommittee,  of  the  same  Seeretaiy  of  the 
Navy  who  hsd  pushed  through  the  sobsidy  qieeial  Isgiskkioa 
we  have  described^  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  for  the  por* 
ehase  of  nickel  ore.  It  is  an  emergency,  said  the  senator 
who  spoke  for  the  Naval  Oommittee  to  the  Senate.  The 
nickel  was  to  be  bought  by  the  Seo^tary  of  the  Navy;  iriien 
and  where  was  at  his  discaietion.  The  ore  was  to  be  used  for 
alloying  steel  in  the  manufaeture  of  armor  plate.  The  same 
Oongress  took  off  the  duty  of  hundreds  of  dollars  a  ton  on 
nickel  imported.  The  only  nickel  mine  of  importance  in 
America  was  then  at  Sudbury,  Oanada.  In  pressing  the  ap- 
propriation through  Oongress  it  was  stated  that  the  mine,  like 
the  steamship  company  subsidized  later,  was'owned  by  ^onr 
citizeoB."  After  investigation  in  Cleveland,  New  Tork,  Wash- 
ington, and  Canada,  the  Daily  News  of  Chicago  declared  that 
the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  and  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
were  done  in  the  interest  of  members  of  the  oil  combination; 
that  they  were  '^  our  citizens "  who  were  the  owners  of  the 
nickel  mine  at  Sudbury ;  that  they  had  sent  an  able  lobbyist 
to  Washington  to  secure  the  legislation ;  and  that,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  bis  success,  the  product  of  the  mine  had  been  withheld 
for  a  year  from  the  market,  until  ore  to  the  value  of  millions 
had  accumulated.  It  was  said  that  by  April  1,  1890,  there 
were  5000  tons  on  the  dump,  the  duty  on  whidii,  at  the  old 
rate,  would  have  been  $1,500,000.  Whether  these  statements 
were  correct  or  not — and  in  the  absence  of  official  investiga- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  tell — the  narrative  answers  fully  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  uninitiated  public  an  idea  of  the  rela- 
tions that  may  exist  between  public  departments  and  private 
syndicates  with  great  profit — but  not  to  the  department  The 
appropriation  was  passed  September  29,  1890.     The  books  of 
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the  Navy  Department  show  that  the  Secretary  thereupon 
made  contracts  with  the  Canadian  Copper  Company,  by  which, 
np  to  June  15th  following,  it  sold  the  government  $321,321.86 
worth  of  nickel.  A  litigation  arising  among  its  stockholders 
in  the  spring  of  1893  disclosed  among  them  no  less  close  a 
connection  of  the  oil  trust  than  the  senator  from  Ohio  who 
had  served  it  in  Congress  from  1876  to  1891. 

The  message  of  a  Republican  President  in  1892  commended 
the  special  legislation  in  favor  of  the  two  steamers,  and  urged 
Congress  not  to  fail  to  appropriate  money  to  pay  them  their  sub- 
sidies. The  Democratic  Postmaster-Oeneral,  who  now  stands 
between  the  United  States  and  these  carriers  of  the  foreign 
mails,  is  one  of  the  firm  of  distinguished  counsel  who  de- 
fended the  interests  of  some  of  the  owners  of  this  steamship 
line  in  the  conspiracy  trial  at  Buffalo.'  He  is  to  give  them 
the  vouchers  upon  which  the  millions  a  year  of  subsidies  are 
to  be  paid,  and  he  may  be  called  upon  to  consider  new  con- 
tracts. In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1892  the  head  of  the 
oil  trust  was  prominent  on  one  side  figuring  among  the  offi- 
cers of  great  political  mass-meetings  in  New  York,  while  the 
associate  referred  to  by  Senator  Hoar  was  the  active  manager 
of  the  political  fortunes  of  the  other  party.  This  is  not  a 
solitary  instance.  The  great  man  who  testified  twenty-one 
years  ago  that  he  was  a  Republican  in  Republican  districts,  a 
Democrat  in  Democratic  districts,  but  everywhere  an  Erie 
man,  has  now  an  army  of  imitators.  The  people  had  this 
authoritatively  explained  to  them  while  they  were  dazedly 
watching  the  speculation  in  sugar-trust  stock  in  Wall  Street 
and  the  Senate  rise  and  fall  with  the  manipulation  of  the 
sugar  tariff  in  committee.  The  president  of  the  sugar  trust, 
before  a  special  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  testi- 
fied that  this  '^  politics  of  business"  was  the  custom  of  ^^ every 
individual  and  corporation  and  firm,  trust,  or  whatever  yon 
call  it."*  Asked  if  he  contributed  to  the  State  campaign 
funds,  he  said :  '^  We  always  do  that.  ...  In  the  State  of  New 

'See  chfl.  xviii.-xxL 

*  Senate  Report  No.  486,  68d  Congress,  2d  Session,  June  21,  1894. 


York,  where  the  Democratic  majority  k  brtwoen  40^000  md 
SOyOOOy  we  throw  it  their  way.  In  the  State  of  Manaehiiaetl% 
where  the  Bepnblioan  party  ia  donbtfnl,  they  probeUy  hifa 
the  call  •  •  •  Whereyer  there  ia  a  dominant  partj,  wherefw 
the  majority  ia  very  laige^  that  ia  the  party  that  g^  the  eoo- 
tribntion,  becanae  that  ia  the  party  which  oontrola  the  load 
matters'' — ^which  inclnde  the  eleetiooa  to  Ooogreaa  and  tho 
Presidential  election.*  Federal  jndgea  And  the  angar  trust 
not  subject  to  the  anti-tmst  law.*  The  Attomey-GtaMral  has 
not  got  decisions  in  the  suits  against  it  for  refiiaal  to  answer 
Census  questions.  Ocmgress  forces  the  people  to  bay  sagar  of 
itonlyiand  at  its  price.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaoiy  dnfti 
for  a  committee  of  Oongreas  a  tariff  like  that  the  troat  naedi. 
Our  President  is  the  head  of  the  ^dominant  party  that  gals 
the  contribution,"  and  he  joina  the  angar  loMiy  1^  imook 
mending,  unofficially,  legisUtion  in  its  fsTor/ 

By  what  law  gives  it,  and  by  what  law  does  not  take  fipOQ 
it,  the  sugar  trust  can  issue  $85,000,000  of  secnritiea  on  $10^ 
000,000  of  property,  and  collect  $28,000,000*  a  year  of  profits. 
Control  of  government,  with  its  Presidents,  Congress,  Federal 
Judges,  Attorney-Generals,  and  Cabinet  Secretaries,  would  be 
a  great  prize.  Probably  none  of  the  trust's  ^^  raw  material " 
would  be  so  cheaply  bought  as  this  if  it  could  be  purchaaed  by 
campaign  contributions  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In 
an  interview  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  March  25, 1894,  the 
debonair  president  of  the  trust,  to  shame  the  objections  of 
picayune  souls,  cries,  "  Who  cares  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound  ?"    The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.    He  does. 

>  Sapplemental  Report  of  Senator  W.  V.  Allen,  of  the  Senate  Special  Gonmit- 
tee  (ordered  May  17,  1894)  to  Inyestigate  Alleged  Attempts  at  Bribery  by  tbt 
Sugar  Trust 

*  United  States  vt.  E.  C.  Knight  &  Go.,  0<  a/.  United  States  Cireiat  Oburt  of 
Appeals,  Third  Circuit,  March  26,  1894, 60  Federal  Reporter,  p.  984. 

*  Letter  of  President  Gleveland  to  Hon.  W.  L.  Wilson,  Chairman  House  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  July  2,  1894,  read  to  the  House  of  BepresentatiTes 
July  18, 1894. 

^  New  Torl(  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  BuXUm,  Sept  SI,  1893. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

**THE  OOMMODITY   IS   NOT  80  GOOD  AS  BSFOBE'' 

Thkee  hundred  years  ago  Lord  Coke,  iu  the  ^^  Case  of  the 
Monopolies/'  *  declared  these  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
monopoly:  the  price  of  the  commodity  will  be  raised;  the 
commodity  is  not  so  good  as  before ;  it  tends  to  the  impover- 
ishment of  artisans,  artificers,  and  others. 

In  1878  and  1879,  when  railway  presidents  were  saying 
"No"  to  every  application  of  the  few  remaining  indepen- 
dents for  passage  along  the  road  to  market,*  and  the  oil  com- 
bination was  supreme  from  the  well  to  the  lamp,  a  concerted 
protest  was  made  against  its  oil  by  commercial  bodies  repre- 
senting trade  all  over  Europe.  An  international  congress 
was  held  specially  to  consider  means  for  the  protection  of  the 
European  consumer,  by  the  interposition  of  the  governments 
of  Europe  and  America,  or  by  commercial  measures.  In  the 
archives  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington  are  the  doc^ 
uments  in  which  this  episode  can  be  read.*  At  this  moment 
of  triumph  over  all  rivals,  "even  what  was  classed  as  superior 
brands  was  a  poor  article."  *  The  English  trade  met  in  Lon- 
don, in  January,  1879,  and  remonstrated.  One  of  the  dele- 
gates stated  that  a  small  dealer  who  bought  of  him  had  writ- 
ten, threatening  to  commit  suicide  on  account  of  the  trouble 
this  poor  oil  was  giving  him.*  The  American  consul  at  Ant- 
werp, under  date  of  February  19, 1879,  called  the  attention 
of  the  State  Department  to  the  congress  about  to  be  held  to 
consider  the  serious  complaints  which  had  been  made  of  late 

>ILGoke,S4.  'Seech.  tUL 

•New  York  Assemblj  **Hepbarn'*  Report^  Exhibits,  pp.  614-19. 
^TestimoDj,  New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn'*  Report,  1879,  p.  8678. 
*8«me,  p.  8688. 
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aguDBt  American  refined  petrolenme.  He  gave  tbe  vamiag 
that  nnlefiB  there  was  an  improyement  the  Bdgimo  govern- 
ment wonld  interfere  for  the  proteetion  of  the  people  widi 
legnlations  which  wonld  greatly  embanaia  the  export  tnria 
from  America.  A  hill  was  introdnoed  into  the  Geman 
Beichstag  to  protect  the  people  of  Germany  against  the  flood 
of  bad  oil  from  America.  Against  those  dealing  in  oil  dan- 
gerous to  hnman  safety  it  provided  penalties  from  fines  to 
loss  of  citizenship  and  penal  servitude 

At  the  congress  which  met  at  Bremen  in  Febnuury  were 
represented  all  the  Enropean  nations  of  any  importance  exeqit 
France,  which  imports  only  cmdei  and  does  all  its  refining  st 
home.  It  was  an  indignation  meeting.  The  eonsnl  at  Bremen 
wrote  the  State  Department,  under  date  of  Febmaiy  27, 1879, 
an  acconnt  of  it.  It  was  '^  very  important,''  he  said.  **  Dele- 
gates were  present  from  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Ant- 
werp, Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Breslan,  Ohristiania,  Oopenhagen, 
Danzig,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Hamburg,  Kdnigsberg^  Labeck, 
Mannheim,  Niimberg,  Bostock,  Botterdam,  Stettin,  Trieste^ 
Moscow,  and  Vienna." 

The  ^^  anited  refiners,"  to  explain  away  the  faults  of  their 
oil,  sent  a  representative  to  the  congress  who  was  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  pay  of  the  people, 
but  using  his  ofScial  prestige  in  behalf  of  a  private  interest 
The  consul  at  Bremen  names  the  two  chief  points  made  in 
the  defence :  First,  that  the  refined  oil  was  bad  because  half 
the  crude  then  produced  in  America  was  from  the  Bradford 
field,  ^^  and  is  so  different  in  quality  from  the  so-called  Parker 
oil  that  the  same  quality  of  refined  oil  cannot  be  made — at 
any  rate,  by  the  ordinary  processes  hitherto  in  use."  Second, 
that  the  wicks  in  common  use  were  poor.  That  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  Bradford  oil  was  not  the  real  reason  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  refined  oil  manufactured  and  exported 
by  the  refineries  of  the  combination  from  the  crude  of  the 
other  fields  deteriorated  at  the  same  time  and  as  much.*    The 

>  Testimony,  New  York  Aisembly  "  Hepburn ''  Report,  1S7S,  p.  SSSi. 
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Bremen  congress  knew  this.  It  was  at  this  precise  moment 
— though  this  the  Bremen  congress  did  not  know — that  the 
combination  was  tying  up  a  great  inventor  and  hauling  his 
apparatus  to  the  junk -yard  to  prevent  the  test  of  a  new 
method  for  making  better  and  cheaper  oil.*  Its  members 
would  have  had  the  benefit  of  it  if  successful,  but  with  the 
spirit  which  men  who  seek  exclusive  control  always  exhibit, 
they  did  not  want  to  change. 

The  congress  declined  to  treat  with  any  respect  the  excuses 
that  were  offered.  It  declared  'Hhat  the  complaints  regarding 
the  inferior  quality  of  much  of  the  petroleum  recently  re- 
ceived from  America,  and  especially  of  the  different  brands 
of  the  "  oil  combination,  were  '^  fully  justified."  ^Ji^onse- 
quently  demanded  from  the  American  refiners,  anc^j^nally 
from  the  oil  combination,  '^  First,  that  they  give  greater  care 
to  the  refining  of  crude  oil  than  they  have  recently  done,  in 
order  that  the  petroleum  may  in  the  future  be  again  as  free 
as  it  formerly  was  from  acids  and  heavy  oils,  that  inferior 
qualities  may  no  longer  be  shipped  to  Europe,  and  that  the 
consumer  may  again  receive  the  former  customary  good 
quality." 

The  superiority  of  its  barrels  was  specially  mentioned  by 
the  head  of  the  oil  combination  to  explain  why  all  competitors 
failed.  '^  All  its  advantages,"  he  said  in  court  in  Cleveland, 
^^are  legitimate  business  advantages,  due  to  the  very  large 
volume  of  supplies  which  it  purchases,  its  long  continuance 
in  the  business,  the  experience  it  has  thereby  acquired,  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  avenues  of  trade,  the  skill  of  experienced 
employes,  the  possession  and  use  of  all  the  lat^t  and  most 
valuable  mechanical  improvements,  appliances,  and  processes 
for  the  distillation  of  crude  oil,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  its 
own  barrels,  glue,  etc.,  by  reason  of  which  it  is  enabled  to 
put  the  oil  on  the  market  at  a  cost  of  manufacture  much 
less  than  by  others  not  having  equal  advantages."  But  the 
Bremen  congress  made  a  special  attack  on  the  '^  barrels  "  and 

>  See  ch.  xi?.,  "  I  Want  to  Make  Oil." 
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"glue."  ItcompUined  that  "the  continental  petroleum  tmk 
bw  sa&red  heacy  loasee  od  account  of  inferior  barrels,"  and 
demanded  that  the  oi)  couibination  ehonld  "only  use  Lnntll 
of  we11-«ea8oned,  air^dried,  split  (not  sawed)  white  oak  sUtm 
and  head^/'  It  even  particularized  that  the  barrels  ahoald  be 
"  painted  with  bine  linseed-oil  paint,  and  supplied  with  doable^ 
strong  head-hoop6,"  and  "  more  carefully  glaed.  and  not  filled 
ontil  the  glne  is  thoronghly  dry." 

"They  were  snbetantially  without  competition,''  was  said 
in  explanation  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  product  sent  to  Eo- 
rope,  and  also  "to  all  parts  of  this  country.  The  quality 
of  the  oil  which  they  sent  was  not  a  matter  of  Srst-class  im- 
porta njMfcf  them  to  retain  their  business."  It  was  *'a  negli- 
gencsRrliich  came  in  a  great  measure  from  the  absence  of 
competition."  This  witiiesB  was  asked  by  the  lawyer  of  the 
combination  if  he  meant  the  committee  to  understand  that  it 
"was  committing  suicide  by  furnishing  a  continaously  deteri- 
orating article  of  oil  to  the  consnmer." 

"They  were  not  committing  suicide,  because  they  had  the 
bneiness  in  their  own  hands  almost  exelnsively  at  that  time." ' 

This  was  in  1379,  atij  the  complaints  of  the  quality  of 
American  oil  eent  abroad  continue  to  this  day.  Export  oil, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiaeioD  say,  in  1892,  "is  an  in- 
ferior oil." ' 

One  of  the  means  by  which  a  market  was  foand  for  Ameri- 
can oil  in  Scotland  was  the  lowering  of  the  British  require- 
ments in  1879  aa  to  quality,  from  a  flash -test  of  100°  to 
one  of  73°,  so  that  the  more  explosire  American  oil,  nntil 
then  debarred,  conid  be  legally  sold  to  the  people  of  Oreat 
Britain.  The  oil  made  in  Scotland  was  "a  rery  snperior  ar^ 
tide — very  good  indeed."  '  There  were  two  ways  of  getting 
the  market :  to  meet  the  Scotch  mannfactnrer  with  as  good 
an  oil,  or  to  induce  the  government  to  permit  the  aale  of 

■TMtimoDT,  New  Tork  Aucmblj  "H^tram"  Rtport,  pp.  tSSa-M. 
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BomethiDg  inferior.  The  latter  policy  was  adopted.  The 
government  was  induced  to  permit  the  sale  to  private  con- 
sumers of  oil  that  would  give  off  an  inflammable  gas  at  a  tem- 
perature of  73^ — a  lower  temperature  than  often  exists  in 
living-rooms.  Meanwhile  the  government  continued  to  insist 
upon  oil  that  would  stand  a  test  of  105^  for  its  own  use  in 
the  navy  and  145^  in  its  light  -  houses.  The  absurdity  of 
this  legal  test  was  proved  by  Mr.  T.  Graham  Young,  son  of 
Mr.  James  Young,  founder  of  the  Scotch  oil  industry,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  May  12, 1894.  He  showed 
by  the  records  that  the  year  before  there  had  been  sixty  days 
in  London  in  which  the  temperature  had  gone  above  73^. 
The  government,  that  is,  gave  its  sanction  to  the  sale  of 
oil  which  might  explode  at  a  heat  below  that  ordinarily 
reached  in  an  English  summer!  Commenting  on  the  strange 
fact  that  the  Scotch  oil  companies  did  not  move  against  the 
change  of  test  which  had  put  them  and  the  British  consumer 
at  the  mercy  of  this  explosive  American  oil,  Mr.  Young  said : 
"  It  is  generally  understood  that  they  are  precluded  from 
doing  so  by  an  agreement  with  the  foreign  producers.  I  hold 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  interested  parties  . . .  stating  that 
for  the  above  reason  he  could  not  discuss  the  matter."  In  dis- 
cussing this  matter,  the  Glasgow  Herald  notes  that  even  pa- 
tient and  poverty-struck  India  complains  of  the  ^^very  poor 
quality"  of  the  oil  sent  there. 

The  Scotch  papers  are  continually  printing  indignant  com- 
ments on  this  action  of  the  British  government,  and  wonder- 
ing inquiries  as  to  the  influence  by  which  so  injurious  a  change 
in  the  regulations  for  public  protection  could  have  been  ef- 
fected. The  Scotch  manufacturers  are  continually  agitating  to 
have  the  coroners  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  procura- 
tors -  fiscal  in  Scotland,  make  particular  inquiry  in  all  cases  of 
fatal  lamp  explosions  into  the  flash-point  of  the  oil  and  its 
origin — whether  American  or  Scotch.  At  the  December,  1892, 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  of  Great  Brit- 
ain it  was  declared  that  about  three  hundred  deaths  a  year 
occurred  in  England  and  Wales  from  lamp  accidents,  due  to 
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th0  oplMTCMM  iiC  th0  Amdm  «a  nld  SBdw  tUi  vid» 
nCtteiMft. 

^[JtrtMailpiBiiltfciidMgBHHWonhMhMn  InnrwiBg 
IB  Qftmk  Bntm  jaw  hf  yan:  The  nhjeefc  has  beea  invaiti- 
grtad  tf  &a  Qhitgom  Ohamhar  aC  Ooaunaraa^  wludi  f ovnd 
that  maaiy  aarioM  aecidaBta  to  Kfa  awl  pwiparty  had  vaaolled 
from  AaMaaCtldioil^aBdalito  HMeting  of  May  14^  18H 
&a  ekunbar  voted  to  potilioB  the  govemmaDk  to  nka  tha 
teal  again  to  IMT.  Tha  Maimhaater  and  Edinboigh  ohaa- 
ban  of  ooBUMvoa  took  ttrftnuT  afliiw.  A  Dombor  of  olhar 
bodiea  lian  takon  tta  aolijoet  «p^  and  tta  govommant  fan 
had  to  pramiaa  to  make  an  inqaiiy. 

Tho  alatiBtieB  diow  that  bit  yaar  naariy  ooo  in  fivo  (IM 
par  eent^)of  tlia  fina  in  London  and  mom  than  ono  in  aight 
(1SJ4  par  cent.)  of  tta  firea  in  livairpool  oame  from  kaio- 
aane.  Tho  ofl  naad  in  thoaa  dtioa  ii  prindpaUy  tho  diaap 
Amarioan  artioio  aold  nndor  Aa  lonwod  teat  of  tho  Bnglirii 
kw.  Bnt  in  Glaagow,  irimo  moat  of  tho  oil  hnmod  ii  that 
of  the  Sooteh  mannfa^nren^  who^  by  agreement^  aaD  no  bver 
qnalitj  than  100^  test,  the  nnmber  of  firea  from  kerosene  is 
less  than  two  in  a  hundred  (1.7  per  cent).  At  a  meeting  of 
representativeB  of  the  leading  insurance  companies  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Olasgow,  June  20, 1894,  experiments  were  made 
with  the  American,  Russian,  and  Scotch  oils.  The  American 
was  found  to  be  the  most  explodve,  and  some  of  it  flashed  at 
69"".  A  lighted  match  thrown  into  this  oil  heated  to  8S^ 
started  an  instantaneous  blaze ;  thrown  into  Scotch  oil  it  was 
extinguished.  Experts  testified  that  the  cost  of  making  the 
oil  safe  would  be  about  a  farthing  a  gallon,  and  that  if  the 
Americans,  whose  ^^self-interest"  and  ^^ private  enterprise" 
are  not  equal  to  a  voluntary  effort,  were  compelled  by  law  to 
furnish  a  better  illuminant,  their  profits  would  be  greater,  not 
less. 

A  rich  field  for  investigation  is  concealed  beneath  the  elab- 
orate system  of  State  inspection,  by  which  the  people  have 
sought  to  protect  themselves  from  being  tempted  by  decep- 
tive prices  to  buy  a  sure  death.    We  have  seen  in  several 
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places  how  the  State  inspectors  are  in  the  employ,  at  the  Bame 
time,  of  the  State  and  the  seller,  whom  it  is  their  duty  to 
watch  for  the  State.*  Evidence  abounds  at  every  turn  of  the 
use  of  inspectors  and  inspection  laws  to  embarrass  and  even 
suppress  the  smaller  refiners.  One  of  the  latest  instances  is 
a  new  law  in  Tennessee,  which  puts  special  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  oil  reaching  the  State  by  river,  the  avenue  to  which 
independent  refiners  are  forced  by  the  discriminations  of  the 
railroad.  We  saw  an  inspector  of  the  State  of  New  York  ap- 
pear at  the  Bremen  congress  as  the  avowed  representative  of 
the  ^^  united  refineries,"  complaints  of  whose  bad  oils  occar 
sioned  the  congress. 

By  one  of  those  coincidences  in  which  the  world  of  cause 
and  effect  abounds,  the  Fire  Marahal  of  Boston,  in  the  same 
year  in  which  Joshua  Merrill  described  his  fruitless  efforts  to 
continue  the  manufacture  of  a  first-class  oil,*  found  it  neces- 
sary to  warn  the  people  against  the  dangerous  stuff  they  were 
burning  in  their  lamps.  In  his  report  in  1888  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  one-tenth,  nearly,  of  all  the  fires  in 
Boston  the  preceding  year  had  been  caused  by  the  explosion 
of  kerosene  or  by  its  accidental  combustion.  He  got  samples 
of  the  oil  used  in  a  number  of  the  places  where  fires  had 
occurred  from  explosion,  and  had  them  analyzed  by  profess- 
ors of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  and  of  the 
School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College  in  New  York.  They 
found  them  to  be  below  the  quality  required  by  the  State. 
Singularly  enough,  one  of  the  State  oil  inspectors,  examining 
similar  samples,  declared  them  to  be  above  the  standard  of 
the  State.  The  Boston  Herdldy  discussing  the  matter,  pointed 
out  that  the  oil  inspectors  were  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  oil. 
This,  it  said,  placed  inspectors  practically  under  the  oil  com- 
bination, which  has  ways,  it  continued,  of  making  things  un- 
pleasant for  inspectors  who  make  reports  unsatisfactory  to  it 
The  fire  marshal's  conclusion  in  all  the  cases  he  investigated 
of  these  fires  by  explosion  was :  ^^  I  have  felt  warranted  in 

>Seepp.  216,  880.  *S6ep.l8S. 
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6T617  instanoe  in  attribotiDg  the  Uaoie  to  the  infarior  qiui% 
of  keroflODe  used."  * 

The  European  protest  of  1879  followed  eloie  upon  the  mm- 
eeBB  of  the  oomprehendve  campaign  of  1878 '  ^  to  ofoieoi 
eompetition."  The  warning  from  the  Fire  Manthal  of  BqiIob 
in  1888  and  the  saoeem  of  the  moTemrati  b0gim  in  1885,'  t» 
ahnt  the  independents  of  Oil  Oity  and  TitoaWUe  oat  of  Bos- 
ton and  New  England  came  dose  together.  These  aie  not 
eoincidenoes  merelj.    They  are  cause  and  effiaek 

It  is  known  that  a  practice  has  grown  np  amcmg  the  ofl 
inspectors  of  the  States  of  allowing  certain  refinen  to  btand 
their  own  oil  as  they  pleasCi  or  letting  it  go  to  market  n- 
branded.  This  permits  the  sale  of  mibranded  and  tfaerefim 
illicit  and  presumably  dang^fons  oil.  Oharges  that  ^■"■pf**— 
in  Iowa  loaned  their  stencils  to  the  oil  combination  to  do  ill 
own  branding  were  made  formally  in  writing^  in  1800^  by 
one  of  the  deputy  inspectors,  in  the  form  required  by  law,  to 
the  goTcmor  of  the  State.  The  law  provides  that  ehaiges  so 
made  shall  be  inyestigated  by  the  gOTomor.  No  in 
tioD  was  made,  but  the  inspector  was  removed  just  as  he 
about  to  lay  before  a  grand-jury  documentary  evidence  of 
this  and  other  violations  of  the  law.  This  inspector  declared 
publicly  that  inspectors  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their 
ofScial  stencils  with  companies  in  the  oil  combination,  and 
allowing  them  to  put  any  brand  they  chose  on  any  oil. 
He  refused  to  continne  this  practice,  nor  would  he  brand  Imu^ 
rels  until  they  were  filled.  The  representative  of  the  com- 
bination in  that  State  used  every  device  except  foroe,  the 
inspector  says,  to  induce  him  to  conform  to  the  practice. 
^^  Don't  you  know,"  this  representative  said,  '^  that  if  yon 
leave  us  your  brand  and  get  into  trouble  you  will  have  the 
oil  combination  back  of  you !  You  will  be  taken  care  of 
In  his  formal  complaint  to  the  governor,  this  inspector  de- 
clared that  this  representative  said  in  substance  to  him: 
"  You  are  the  only  fool  among  the  inspectors.    We  have  the 

1  Second  Annual  Report,  Fire  Marshal  of  Boeton,  May,  ISSS,  p.  9. 
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stencils  of  the  inspectors  at  every  other  point  where  we  want 
them." 

The  law  put  upon  the  governor  the  duty  to  investigate 
upon  receiving  written  complaint.  Bat  when  written  com- 
plaint was  formally  made,  and  that  not  by  an  ordinary  citizen, 
but  by  one  of  the  sworn  officials  of  the  State,  the  governor 
demanded  that  the  inspector  back  up  his  charges  with  the 
affidavits  of  witnesses — that  is,  the  governor  demanded  that 
the  inspector,  who  had  no  power,  should  make  the  investiga- 
tion. This  put  an  end  to  the  whole  matter.  The  inspector 
could  not  make  the  investigation,  and  the  governor  would 
not.  The  same  governor  refused  to  allow  the  written  charges 
to  be  seen,  although  they  are  public  documents,  and  they 
remained  invisible  as  long  as  he  held  office.  Only  a  few 
weeks  after  the  removal  of  this  inspector,  the  State  oil  in- 
spector was  sued  for  heavy  damages  by  the  owner  of  a  barn 
which  had  been  burned  down  through  the  explosion  of  bad 
oil.  The  ground  of  the  suit  was  that  the  inspector,  having 
failed  to  inspect  and  condemn  this  oil,  as  he  should  have 
done,  was  liable  on  his  bond  to  the  State.  The  press  of 
Iowa  commented  freely  on  the  probable  connection  between 
destructive  fires,  like  this  one,  and  the  custom  of  allowing  the 
oil  ring  to  inspect  itself,  by  which  it  was  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  put  inferior  and  dangerous  oils  on  the  market  with 
the  brand  of  the  State  on  them  as  good.  As  far  as  the  case 
has  been  carried,  up  to  date,  the  Iowa  courts  have  sustained 
the  claim  and  held  the  inspector  in  damages. 

That  which  is  an  uninvestigated  charge  in  Iowa  is  an  offi- 
cially ascertained  fact  in  Minnesota.  The  demonstration  in 
the  latter  case  amounts  practically  to  confirmation  for  the 
former,  since  the  parties  in  interest,  the  motive,  and  the  op- 
portunity are  identical.  An  investigation  was  made  of  the 
conduct  of  the  State  oil  inspector  by  the  Committee  on  Illu- 
minating Oils  of  the  Minnesota  Senate,  in  1891.  The  commit- 
tee say  in  their  report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate : 

^'  The  testimony  further  shows  that  stencils  were  left  with 
different  oil  companies  by  the  State  inspector  or  his  deputy, 
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bj  which  the  eomptniet  enm&ik  tbmr  binds  oootaiiiiiig  «B 
to  be  branded  by  their  own  emploj^  withoat  the  snporvUtti 
of  any  State  oflieial.  It  appears  that  alter  the  srnu^gsaMst 
for  the  payment  of  the  inspeetorf  and  depatiei^  sahuies  fay 
the  oil  companies  was  made,  the  attitude  of  the  iospeetor 
towards  his  dnties  may  be  summed  np  hi  a  few  wofds  <rf  Ui 
testimony :  ^I  am  under  no  obligation  to  the  State  of  lOnas- 
aota.    The  Standaiti  Oil  Company  paid  me."' ' 

The  methods  covered  by  the  general  phrases  of  die  lOnas- 
sots  Senate  Committee  were  deaeribed  in  detail  by  a  ^ 
miaaioner''  of  the  Omahs  IMZy  jBa%  idiidi  fonnd  the 
things  being  done  in  Nebraska.  The  Bee  in  1891  made  an 
daborate  inTestigation  of  the  manner  in  wUdi  the  oQ  ioqwe- 
tion  of  Nebraska  was  exeented.  Its  reporter  paaaed  ineo^Hs 
by  the  gnardians  of  the  portals  of  the  warahooee  <rf  eeai- 
panies  belonging  to  the  oil  tmst  in  Omaha,  and  stood  by 
while  barrels  were  filled  with  nninspeeted  oil  and  loaded  on 
the  cars  for  shipment  to  yariona  pointa.  That  the  peopb 
who  bonght  the  oil  might  know  Iheir  lives  were  safe^  each 
barrel  bore  the  brand  of  approval  provided  by  law,  aa  fol- 
lows: 

Apiiroved.    Flash  Test  106^. 
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Bnt  there  was  no  inspector  present,  and  the  barrels  weie 
all  branded  beforehand  and  while  empty,  in  defiance  of  the 
law  and  public  safety.  The  reporter  stayed  nntil  the  can 
were  loaded,  the  doors  closed,  and  saw  the  trains  pnll  ont  It 
is  from  this  warehouse  that  the  greater  part  of  the  barrelled 
oil  consumed  in  Nebraska  is  forwarded.  At  the  warehousa 
of  the  same  company  in  Nebraska  City  the  reporter  fonnd 
the  same  thing  going  on,  and  there,  too,  he  found  the  official 
stencil-plates  of  several  of  the  State  oil  inspectors  lying  at 
hand  on  the  tanks,  waiting  to  be  used  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

I  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  ICnDeaott,  March,  1S91,  p.  71S. 
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employ^  of  the  company  to  brand  the  desired  govern ment 
guarantee  on  any  oil,  regardless  of  what  it  was.  The  Illinois 
State  Journal  foand  the  same  practice  permitted  in  Spring- 
field by  the  oil  inspector  in  February,  1894.  The  Bee  re- 
porter describes  how  tanks,  once  branded,  came  and  went, 
were  filled  and  emptied  and  filled  again  for  months,  with  no 
inspection  of  the  oil  in  them.  Often  the  tanks  were  not  even 
branded. 

The  Omaha  Daily  Bee  of  November  24,  1891,  gives  a 
carefal  analysis  of  the  recently  amended  inspection  law  of 
Nebraska.  It  shows  that  in  many  important  points  the  law 
has  been  changed  so  as  to  pnt  the  safety  of  the  people  in  the 
power  of  the  combination  which  supplies  almost  all  the  oil 
used  in  the  State.  The  standard  required  has  been  lowered. 
The  liability  to  a  charge  of  manslaughter  for  death  resulting 
from  bad  oil  has  been  changed  to  a  liability  for  damages.  The 
method  of  making  the  tests  has  been  changed  for  the  worse. 
No  provision  has  been  made  for  the  protection  of  travellers 
by  the  inspection  of  oil  used  by  the  railroads,  although  acci- 
dents, and  serious  ones,  from  the  use  of  dangerous  oil  were  fre- 
quent in  the  trains  and  at  stations.*  The  Bee  said  editorially 
of  the  oil  combination  that  it  had  '^  managed,  by  its  shrewdness 
in  enacting  this  law,  to  make  Nebraska  the  refuse  tank  for  its 
rejected  Eastern  oil,  and  at  the  same  time  to  crowd  out  of  the 
State  about  all  opposition."  By  means  of  this  lowering  of  the 
test,  oil  that  was  too  poor  to  pass  in  Iowa  could  be  sent  on 
to  Nebraska  and  sold  there.  The  Bee  gives  instances  where 
this  was  done. 

The  Bee  continued  its  investigations  in  1898.  It  declared, 
Deceml)er  6, 1893,  that  the  inspection  law,  imperfect  at  best, 
was  ^'  being  still  further  annulled  by  the  open  defiance  of  the 
leading  oil  companies."  It  declared  ^'  the  leading  violator " 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  companies  in  the  oil  combination. 
In  a  later  issue  the  Bee  printed  the  result  of  tests  made  for  it 
of  oils  purchased  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  State.    In  aU 

<  Omaha  Daily  Bet,  No?ember  84, 27 ;  December  6,  18, 81,  189i. 
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„^  one  quart  of  kerosene  and  three  quarts  of  gasolene  to  consti- 
tnte  a  gallonhof  nierchantable  illuminating  oil  will  enable  a 

.^  few  more  colleges  to  be  endowed,  though  increasing  the  death- 

*^  roll  in  a  notable  degree." 

r!      One  of  tjji^jdemands  of  those  who  are  conducting  the  agita- 

"^  lion,  notice4l  elsewhere,  for  the  admission  of  American  oils 

^  free  into  CaPA^^a  is  that  the  standard  of  Canadian  oil  inspec- 
tion be  low,iared.  This,  says  the  Hamilton  (Ontario)  Spectator^ 
will  open  the  Canadian  market  to  the  low-test  and  dangerous 

^  oils  made  bj  tlie  American  corabination^and  ^'restore  the  old 
order  of  lamp  explosions,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  life  and 

^  property." 

An  uuM^itten  chapter  of  this  story  is  the  experience  of  the 
Ohio  oil  giivoducers,  and  the  use  of  the  inferior  oil  of  the  Ohio 
field  to  adulterate  oils  made  from  Pennsylvania  petroleums. 
Lord  Coke's  dictum  about  the  decrease  of  qnality  never  had 
a  more  spectacular  illustration  than  was  given  at  Oil  City  and 
Titusville  on  Sunday,  June  5,  1892.  Oil  Creek  was  high  with 
rains.  A  dam  burst  and  made  the  creek  a  flood.  Its  watera 
ate  away  the  insufficient  foundations  of  tanks,  and  rivers  of 
naphtha  and  gasolene  and  kerosene  overran  the  river  of  water 
for  miles.  A  spark  did  the  rest.  Oil  refineries  took  fire,  tanks 
exploded.  There  were  two  raging  seas  —  water  beneath,  fire 
above.  Men,  women,  children,  animals,  property  were  swept 
along  in  their  intermingled  waves.  From  every  overturned 
tank  and  blazing  refinery  fresh  streams  of  oil  fiowed  into  the 
sea  of  fiame,  which  climbed  the  hills  for  the  victims  the  other 
sea  could  not  reach.  Those  who  escaped  drowning  breathed  in 
a  more  dreadful  death.  It  was  a  volcano  and  deluge  in  one. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  catastrophes  of  our  timee. 
Even  the  scare-heads  of  the  newspapers  could  not  exaggerate 
its  horrors.  The  governor  of  the  State  made  a  public  appeal 
for  help.  The  coroner's  jury  held  an  inquest  at  Oil  City  upon 
fifty-five  bodies  at  one  sitting.  It  declared  the  cause  of  the 
calamity  to  have  been  the  gross  carelessness  of  the  owners  and 
custodians  of  a  tank  of  naphtha,  in  permitting  it,  while  filled 
with  15,000  barrels  of  naphtha,  to  stand  without  proper  pro- 
si 
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laeCioe  frotR  fire  and  wsto'.  The  Unk  wie  ahown,  bj 
tasttmoDT,  to  have  stood  on  tmA  withia  a  few  feet  oS. 
eraek  and  witbout  Mfegand.  It  vaa  ahowa  that  eompUii 
Ind  been  nada  to  the  naa^en  of  the  refinery,  which  n] 
ooe  of  the  nfa«dtai7  eampaiies  of  the  oil  trost,  abool  tai 
tiak  and  otben  before  the  disaster,  hot  withoat  avaiL  T» 
oonMwra  jnrf  lud  the  bUsae  where  it  belonged  — apoo  thi 
eonpaaj  whose  tank  gave  war.  Its  Terdict  said :  "  Ifa 
Twi+tHt  whidi  caaeed  this  awful  destroetioD  of  life  and  prop- 
tatj  —  was  stored  in  a  tank  located  o&  the  bank  of  Oil(>«ak, 
on  the  CorapUnttf  Farm,  ii«ax  McCliatockTille,  where  itwM 
built  aboat  fonr  jean  prenons  to  tlus  time.  At  the  tim«  d 
its  ooDstntetioa  Ute  tank  was  from  twent;  to  thirty  feet  from 
oidinaiy  higb-water  mark  id  the  creek,  bot  this  distance  bi> 
been  gndnallj  redoeed  hj  the  actioD  of  the  water  prior  \» 
^m  flood  to  betweeo  Eix  and  tec  feet,  and  this  flood  farther 
washed  awaj  the  groond  op  to  and  ooder  the  tank,  a  di^ 
taoce  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  A  part  of  the  tank 
bottom,  thus  being  left  witboot  support,  tore  oat,  allowisg 
the  naphtha  to  escape  into  the  creek.  The  evidence  of  the 
watchman,  James  ^anh,  shows  that  be  realized  danger  from 
the  QodenuiniDg  of  the  tank,  for  be  made  a  feeble  effort 
prenoos  to  this  flood  to  protect  it  by  throwing  looee  stones 
between  the  tank  and  the  creek.  The  jnry  find  from  the 
evidenoe  that  all  persons  owning  and  having  in  costodj  thk 
tank  and  its  contents  were  gniltj  of  gross  caielesBtieM  in  per 
mitting  it,  while  filled  with  naphtha,  to  stand  witbont  proper 
protection  from  fire  and  water." 

The  company  which  owned  this  tank  belonged  to  tbe  oil 
combination.  It  was,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  tanks  lA 
the  Keystone  refinery,  to  which  Matthews,  the  Buffalo  inde- 
pendent, had  torned  for  a  snpply  of  cmde  oil  when  all  other 
soarcea  failed,'  and  which  tuid  been  therenpon  bankrupted 
and  taken  into  tbe  combination  seren  yeara  before^  Hws 
was  one  fmit  of  that  victory  over  competition.    The  oorooer's 

■Sop.  Ml. 
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^  jury  at  Titos ville  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  the  follj 
'of  storing  oil  in  tanks  within  reach  of  high-water.  It  called 
^  upon  '^citizens  and  officials,  • . .  for  the  common  good  of  all/' 
'  to  do  what  it  said  was  ^'  entirely  practicable :  to  so  locate  and 
guard  and  construct  oil-tanks  and  other  receptacles  of  inflam- 
mable petroleum  products  that  they  cannot  be  floated  awaj^ 
or  the  contents  floated  out  of  them  by  water,"  and  that  ^^  in 
case  of  flood  and  flre  lives  and  private  property  cannot  be  en- 
dangered by  them."  Although  here  and  all  over  the  oil  re- 
gions the  business  was  under  the  control  of  one  combination, 
and  had  been  so  since  early  in  the  seventies,  the  Titnsville 
jury,  less  courageous  than  that  of  Oil  City,  declared  that  it 
could  '^  attach  no  blame  to  any  one  in  particular  for  the  pres- 
ent loss  of  life,"  because  this  ^^  custom  of  storing  and  manu- 
facturing oil  and  its  products,  regardless  of  endangering  the 
lives  and  property  of  others,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
here  as  well  as  all  over  the  oil  regions."  These  verdicts 
have  been  followed  by  suits  now  pending  in  the  Pennsylvania 
courts,  claiming  heavy  damages  from  the  oil  combination  as 
responsible  for  the  disaster  and  the  loss  of  life  and  property. 

The  Oil  City  and  Titusville  disaster  is  but  a  provincial 
afEair  compared  with  the  metropolitan  avalanche  of  ruin 
which  is  all  ready  to  move  upon  the  cities  on  New  York  Bay 
from  the  refineries  and  tanks  along  its  shores.  Several  con- 
densed oceans  of  unignited  fire  are  waiting  for  such  accident 
as  happens  almost  every  day  to  some  gas-works  or  refinery 
or  tank-car.  On  creeks  running  into  the  East  River,  on  bays 
opening  from  the  New  Jersey  shore  into  the  greater  bay,  in 
tanks  whose  contents  would  overlay  the  whole  sheet  of  water 
from  the  Narrows  to  Hell  Oate  and  Spuyten  Dnyvil,  these 
volcanoes  are  dozing,  and  they  are  light  sleepers. 
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AsB  the  oombinatioDBy  troatB,  syndicates  of  modem  indo^ 
try  organized  scarcity  or  organised  plenty!  Deamess  or 
cheapness?  '^They  are  doing  their  work  cheaper,"  said  ens 
of  the  oil  combination  of  himself  and  his  associittes,  **  thaa 
any  rival  organization  can  afford  to  do  it,  and  that  tt  Ihoir 
policy,  and  by  that  only  will  they  survive.**  * 

"  We  think  onr  American  petroleam  is  a  very  cheap  light 
It  is  onr  pleasure  to  try  to  make  it  so,"  said  its  head.* 

'^  Onr  object  has  always  been  to  reduce  rates,  and  che^MO 
the  product,  and  increase  its  consumption  by  making  Ae 
lowest  price  possible  to  the  consumer,"  said  another.* 

Even  if  this  were  true —    But  is  it  true  1 

The  then  president  of  the  United  Pipe  Lines  of  the  oil  combi- 
nation, who  was  also  president  of  a  subordinate  corporation,  was 
a  witness  in  1879  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  refinery,  he  stated,  did  nothing  but  make 
the  oil.  ^^  It  is  taken  and  sold  by  another  organization  " — the 
oil  combination.  "  We  agree  to  take  the  same  prices  that  they 
take  for  their  oil.  It  is  kind  of  pooled — the  sale  of  the  oil."  The 
^agreement,"  he  said,  is  ^^ simply  to  hold  up  the  price  of  refined 
oil,  ...  to  get  all  we  can  for  it  . .  under  some  arrangement 
by  which  they  keep  the  price  up  to  make  a  profit."  Not  only 
was  the  price  fixed  under  the  agreement  "  to  get  all  we  can," 
but  the  combination,  as  at  Cleveland,*  fixed  the  amount  to  be 
produced.  The  subordinate  company  was  allowed  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  business — except  to  do  the  work,  and  to  do 

'  Testimony,  (yorners,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  «70. 

'TesUmoDy,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  389.      ^Sams,  p.  817.      ^  See  p.  62. 
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oulj  as  mnch  as  its  superior  chose  to  permit.  Other  refiners, 
in  the  same  investigation,  were  shown  to  be  sufferers  from 
the  same  kind  of  ''grip."  Asked  what  other  concerns  besides 
his  of  Oil  City  were  in  this  arrangement,  he  named  the  princi- 
pal ones  of  Titnsville,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 

''  These  companies  were  all  acting  in  concert,  were  thejf 

''So  far  as  sales  of  refined  oil  were  concerned,  I  think  they 
were." 

Capitalists  are  usually  supposed  to  be  hard  of  heart  and 
head,  suspicious,  great  sticklers  for  "black  and  white,"  and 
careful  to  have  all  that  is  due  them  "  nominated  in  the  bond." 
This  arrangement,  by  which  this  witness  and  his  associates  put 
themselves  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  others — ^as  to  how  mnch 
they  should  manufacture,  what  freight  they  should  pay,  what 
price  they  should  receive,  etc. — was  not  in  writing. 

"  It  is  a  verbal  one." ' 

The  purchase  of  the  refineries  at  Baltimore  by  the  oil  com- 
bination in  1877,  under  the  name  of  the  Baltimore  United 
Oil  Company,  was  immediately  followed  by  an  advance  in 
price.  The  Baltimore  Sun^  in  December,  1877,  said :  "  The 
combination  has  already  begun  to  exert  its  infiuence  on  the 
market.  Oil  for  home  consumption  was  yesterday  quoted  at 
14  cents,  having  raised  from  ll-^  cents,  the  quotation  on 
Wednesday.  The  combination  will  not  make  contracts  ahead, 
which  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  an  intended  advance  in 
price."  In  Buffalo  the  manager  of  one  of  the  properties  of 
the  oil  combination  said  in  evidence :  "  My  son  is  on  a  com- 
mittee, he  told  me,  that  regulates  the  price  of  oil." '  While 
the  trust  had  the  trade  of  Buffalo  to  itself,  it  held  the 
price  of  oil  at  a  high  rate.  "  In  Bnffido  there  were  then  no 
rival  works,"  said  State's  Attorney  Quinby  to  the  jury  who 
were  trying  its  representatives  for  conspiracy  against  a  com- 
peting refinery,  "  and  we  were  paying  for  kerosene  18  cents  a 

1  Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  PennByWinU  m.  PennsylTania  Railroad  0I  oL, 
1S79,  pp.  869^6,  486,  584-85. 

*  Baffalo  LubricatiDg  Oil  Companj  «•.  S?erest  §i  oL  Sapreme  Court  Sri*  Cou, 
N.  Y.,  1886. 
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gallon.    To-day,  with  the  little  \    tfEalo  0  ijr  in  (he 

ket  making  kerosene,  you      i        it  i     6       its  i  gmlloo." 

This  Buffalo  competitor         &  very  modest  wSaijt^  u 
cant  in  capital  and  resoun  it  eat  down  the  price  of  d] 

as  far  away  as  Beaton.  It  <  »:iahed  there  en  agent  db' 
^  went  around ''  and  ^^  cut  t  leea  down,"  and  thee  III 
agent  of  the  combination  ^^  t  aromid  and  eat  the  prise 
further/'  as  its  Boston  employ^  deaeribed  it.  He  wm  » 
structedy  he  said,  ^^  to  follow  them  down, . . .  only  not  to  nl 
at  a  loss.''  Before  this  competitor  came  he  had  been  wiBt% 
oil  as  high  as  20  cents  a  gallon.  ^^  We  got  the  priee  down  li 
18  cents,  and  got  down  then,  I  believci  to  8  oenta^  ao  tfntl 
have  been  selling  them  since  then  at  8  oenta.'' '  £^g(iit  eenfe^ 
then,  was  not  at  a  loss— since  he  had  been  told  ^not  to  aaUii 
a  loss " — and  yet  these  passionate  pilgrims  of  cheepneM  hJk 
been  making  the  Boston  buyer  pay  90  cents!  ^  I  hare  basa 
selling  since  at  8  cents,"  he  says.  This  teetimonj  wee  gini 
in  1886 ;  the  reduction  to  8  cents  from  90  waa  made  in  188i 
Four  years'  consumption  of  this  oil  had  been  given  to  thi 
buyer  in  Boston  at  8  cents  a  gallon  instead  of  90,  in  eooae* 
qnence  of  the  entrance  of  so  insignificant  a  competitor. 

When  a  member  of  the  trust  was  testifying  before  the 
New  York  courts,  he  referred  to  the  competition  of  the  inde- 
pendent of  Marietta  as  '^  his  power  for  evil."  Asked  to  de- 
fine what  he  meant  by  his  phrase  "  power  for  evil,"  he  said, 
^^  It  was  to  make  prices  that  would  be  vexatious  and  harass- 
ing." He  was  asked  if  it  harassed  the  oil  trust,  and  the  co^ 
porations  connected  with  it,  to  have  prices  in  any  part  of  the 
country  lower  than  they  fixed. 

^^  Lower  than  a  reasonable  basis." 

^^  What  they  consider  a  reasonable  basis  ?" 

"  Yes."  • 

That  we  can  understand.  But  we  cannot  understand  what 
the  president  of  the  trust  meant  when  he  said,  '^  We  like  com- 

1  Teetimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  84^-47. 

*  Testimony  in  the  case  of  George  Rice  vt.  Trustees  of  the  SUndud  00  l^mt, 
New  Tork  Court  of  Appeals,  1888. 
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^    petition,"  for  that  would  imply  a  natural  proclivity  for  fellow- 

\    ihip  with  the  power  of  evil. 

^'  "  Who  fixes  the  price  of  oil  in  New  York  I"  was  asked  of 
one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Interstate  Comineroe  Commis- 
sion at  Washington.  That  was  done,  he  said,  by  the  selling 
agent  of  the  oil  combination.  He '^  has  the  price  marked 
in  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  daily  —  the  price  at 
which  they  will  sell  oil." '  When  the  vice-president  of  the 
company  representing  the  trust  in  St.  Louis  and  the  Southwest 
was  on  the  stand  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
he  was  asked  what  was  the  price  of  oil  in  the  territory  in 
which  he  was  operating.  The  price  of  oil  in  tank-cars,  in 
Arkansas,  he  said,  ^^  is  now  and  has  been  during  about  three 
years  or  more — since  Mr.  Rice  commenced  shipping  by  water 
to  Little  Bock — 10  cents  per  gallon.  The  average  price,  in- 
dependent of  competition,  which  I  suppose  is  what  you  want, 
in  the  State  of  Texas  is  about  13  cents  per  gallon  in  bulk, 
covering  the  whole  State  of  Texas.  The  average  price  per 
barrel  would  be  about  17  cents,  and  the  average  price  in  cases 
about  20  cents."  • 

^^  Since  Mr.  Rice  commenced  shipping  by  water  to  Little 
Rock;"  ^^the  average  price  independent  of  competition  in 
Texas" — these  are  telltale  phrases.  Where  the  combination 
was  ^'  independent  of  competition  "  the  price  was  one-third 
greater. 

The  committee  of  Congress  which  investigated  trusts  in 
1889  gathered  a  great  deal  of  sworn  evidence—the  details  of 
which  remained  uncontradicted,  and  which  were  met  only  by 
general  statements  like  those  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  chap- 
ter—showing how  extortionate  prices  had  been  charged  until 
competition  appeared,  that  in  all  cases  a  war  of  extermination 
had  been  made  upon  those  competitors,  and  that  when  their 
business  was  destroyed  prices  were  put  up  again.    Losses  in 

*  Testimony,  Independent  Refiners*  AasocUUons  «t.  Western  New  York  tnd 
PennsykanUi  Railroad  Company  d  al.^  p.  401. 

*  Testimony,  George  Rice  v«.  Louis?ille  and  NaahTiUe  Railroad  H  al.,  cases  61- 
eo,  p.  426. 
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VMte  Mt  if  (k  *ri^ -aa  ii  ir  «»  Si  MHlt  m4  •««,  aa 

vicn  W7  p«noa  JtttmfCi  to  nsport  here,  oAer  daa  tbs 
TMwh  '  of  the  oa  eombaatioa,'  it  ■  pat  da«a  t»  7  caato  « 
galloR.*^  * 

PrieM  were  freqacBtlj  p^  U^Wr  after  Ab  war  tkn  haCora. 
Ib  tbedebote  io  tbe  Canadtsa  FuioBCOt  hii  j)«*r oa  tkspro- 
pci«l  to  reduce  the  Canadian  taiiS,  rapported  by  a  iliu^  lob> 
bf  from  the  Americaa  oil  tnat,  it  waa  abown  by  afidtTits  tfcat 
at  Sdma,  AUI»nu,  oil  waa  fcdueed  dariag  tbe  "  war"  ^aiaak 
oataide  refinera  to  S  from  15  c«ita.  After  "  eovpetitioa  was 
Oftrcotae,"  ID  the  langna^  of  tbe  Soatb  ImpvoTcwMnt  Con> 
ptay  contract,  the  price  was  pnt  ap,  not  to  15  fseot*  whan 
it  Ittd  been,  bat  to  25  cents.  In  the  Mme  ddmte  a  lai|t 
nooiber  of  affidariu  were  exhibited  showing  bow  the  price 
charged  hj  tbe  oil  tnut  in  America  varied  in  plaoei  near 
each  other  in  arhitrar;  and  extraordioarjr  ways,  as  T  cents 
a  gallon  St  Port  Hnron,  Michigan,  and  14}  eoits  at  Bay  Ci^, 

>  rmmmnoj.  TraMa,  CaagraH,  IB8S,  pp.  <0»-10.  'aiBa,  p.  ttt. 
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only  a  few  miles  distant  Under  the  rule  of  the  trust  prices 
are  on  a  mechanical  basis  everywhere,  from  the  retail  luarkets 
to  the  seaboard,  where  the  refined,  the  manufactured  article, 
is  quoted  at  a  lower  price  than  the  crude,  its  raw  material.* 

In  the  report  of  the  tenth  United  States  census  in  1886,  on 
the  necessaries  of  life,  the  retail  price  of  kerosene  is  given 
for  thirty-five  places.  At  a  few  of  these  there  was  competi- 
tion; there  the  price  was  12^  to  15  cents  a  gallon.  At  all 
other  points  it  ranged  from  20  to  25  cents.  Such  a  tax  on 
the  400,000,000  gallons  of  oil  consumed  in  this  country  is  the 
only  kind  of  income-tax  that  is  '^  American." 

Application  was  made  in  May,  1894,  by  the  Central  Labor 
Union  of  New  York  City  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
to  vacate  the  charter  of  the  principal  corporation  in  the  oil 
trust.  In  the  argument  to  support  it,  it  was  shown  that  New 
York  consumers  were  then  paying  twice  as  much  for  their 
lamp -oil  as  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  and  three  times  as 
much  as  the  foreign  consumer  buying  in  New  York  for  ex- 
port. 

The  trust,  notwithstanding  its  powers  of  ^^  producing  the 
very  best  oil  at  the  lowest  possible  price,"  compels  dealers  to 
sign  away  their  rights  to  buy  oil  where  they  can  buy  it  the 
cheapest  or  best.  When  opposition  is  encountered  from  any 
of  the  retailers  in  a  town  the  plan  of  campaign  of  its  ''war" 
is  very  simple.  Some  one  is  found  who  is  willing  for  hire  to 
sell  his  oils  at  a  cut  price  until  the  rest  are  made  sick  enough 
to  surrender.  Then  contracts  are  made  with  all  the  dealers, 
binding  them  to  buy  of  no  one  else,  and  prices  are  put  np  to 
a  point  at  which  a  handsome  profit  is  assured.  After  this 
competitors  can  find  no  dealer  through  whom  to  sell,  and  the 
consumer  can  get  no  oil  but  that  of  the  monopoly.  Price  and 
quality  are  both  thenceforth  such  as  the  combination  chooses 
to  make  them.  There  are  bargains  in  oil,  but  one  party  makes 
both  sides  of  them.  "  We  do  not  wish  to  ruin  you  without 
giving  you  another  chance,"  said  an  agent  of  the  combination 

*  See  ohs.  ziL  tnd  zzxi. 
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■  cents  a  gallon  until  an  independent  company  began  refining 
:  the  petroleum  which  abounds  in  the  Bockj  Mountain  basin, 
r  During  the  Colorado  war  of  1892  all  the  familiar  tactics— cut 
r  rates,  espionage,  and  all — were  employed.  This  continued 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  trust  as  before,  showing  that  its 
change  of  name  and  form  meant  no  real  change.  In  Pueblo 
and  Colorado  Springs  the  price  was  put  down  to  5  cents  a 
gallon  from  25  cents.  In  Denver  the  price  was  made  7  cents. 
Spotters  followed  the  wagons  of  the  independent  company  to 
spy  out  its  customers,  and  get  them,  by  threats  or  bribes,  to 
sign  away  their  right  to  buy  where  they  could  buy  cheapest. 
The  comments  of  the  local  press  did  credit  to  the  inspiriting 
mountain  air  of  the  American  Switzerland.  The  complaint 
recently  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  a 
dealer  of  the  Pacific  coast  charges  that,  among  other  discrim- 
inations injurious  to  the  public,  the  rates  between  the  Pacific 
coast  and  Colorado  were  so  manipulated  that  the  oil  found  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  refined  in  Colorado  could  not  be 
shipped  to  California  and  the  other  Pacific  states.  Consumers 
there  had  to  buy  the  oil  of  the  trust  hauled  all  the  way  from 
Cleveland  or  Chicago.  When  an  independent  refiner  ran  the 
blockade  into  New  York,  in  1892,  and  began  selling  to  the 
people  from  tank  wagons,  the  price  fell  in  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn,  and  Jersey  City  from  8  and  8^  to  4  and  4(  cents.  The 
St.  Louis  Chronicle  of  May  19, 1892,  reports  a  reduction  of 
the  price  of  the  best  grade  of  oil  to  5  cents  a  gallon — ^^tbe 
fortieth  reduction,"  it  says,  made  since  an  independent  com- 
pany ^'  entered  the  field  three  years  ago,  at  which  time  the 
price  was  14(  cents,"  as  it  would  be  still  but  for  competition. 
War  has  been  made  on  poor  men,  paralytics,  boys,  cripples, 
widows,  any  one  who  had  the  ^'  business  that  belongs  to  us." 
An  instance  taken  from  abroad  will  be  the  last.  The  combi- 
nation between  the  American  and  the  Scotch  refiners,  formed 
several  years  ago,  fixed  the  price  of  the  principal  product, 
scale,  at  threepence  a  pound  in  1892.  The  break-up  in  that 
year  was  followed  at  once  by  a  decline  from  threepence  to 
twopence.    This  is  a  saving  to  the  public  of  $1,000,000  a  year. 


4S8  ''TO  QMT  ALL  W»  (UJr»  . 

^  All  the  relative  produ<    /'  I 

Teniber  IS,  1893,  <<  ha^  i<     ly  io  i  iImu"  te 

died,  for  instance,  dedii    1       oeQ    a  dowo,  ^aod  Urn  Imt 
qualities  were  sold  at  t  is  the  eommiHMr  aoitk* 

These  are  the  facts,  to  lit     9     n  e  of  one  of  the 
who  described  to  Congress  he     it  ^^  tridges  it  to  the 
at  the  lowest  reasonable  rate.''   The  ^^  bridge  to  the 
spans  1873  to  1894  and  Europe  and  America^  bat  it  k  noti 
bridge  of  cheapness.' 

To  prove  that  oil  is  cheaper  than  it  was  is  not  to  piove  Ifat 
it  is  cheap. 

Anything  begins  to  be  dear  the  moment  the  power  to  Is 
the  price  has  been  allowed  to  vest  in  one.  The  qnaslka 
whe^er  our  monopolies  have  made  things  cheap  or  dear  ia 
the  past  pales  before  the  exciting  qnery.  What  will  thej  do  ia 
the  fntare,  when  their  power  has  become  still  greater,  or  has 
passed  by  death,  descent,  or  sale  into  hands  less  shrewd  and 
greedier!  Snch  power  never  moves  backward.  Saya  Fied> 
dent  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  in  the  article  qnofesd 
below :  ^'  When  a  commodity  is  tnmed  ont  under  audi  eoe* 
ditioDS,  cost  no  longer  regulates  the  price.  This  is  done  quite 
arbitrarily  for  a  time,  the  seller's  whim  being  perhaps  sobered 
a  little  by  his  memory  of  old  competitive  rates.  Slowly 
caprice  gives  way  to  law;  but  it  is  a  new  law — ^tliat  of  man's 
need.  Prices  go  higher  and  higher  till  demand,  and  henoe 
profit,  begins  to  fall  oS;  and  they  then  play  abont  the  line  of 
what  the  market  will  bear,  jast  as  they  used  to  about  that  of 
cost.  The  producer  can  be  more  or  less  exacting,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  product.  If  it  is  a  luxury,  the  new  law 
may  not  greatly  elevate  prices  above  the  old  notch.  If  it  is  a 
necessity,  he  may  bleed  people  to  death." 

'^  At  any  reasonable  price,  say  three  or  four  times  the  present 
selling  price  of  refined  oil,  it  is  the  cheapest  light  in  the  worid, 
and  if  the  prices  were  advanced  to  20  cents  a  gallon  the  sales 
would  be  as  large  as  they  are  now  at  7^  cents,"  wrote  Yice- 

*  Teetimony,  Trusts,  CoDgress,  ISSS,  p.  STi. 
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president  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  the  Pcnn- 
Bjlvania  Legislature,  in  1881,  opposing  the  Free  Pipe  Line 
bill.  The  possibilities  here  were  touched  upon  by  the  New 
York  committee  of  1888:  '^What  the  trust's  course  would 
have  been  if,  instead  of  increased  production,  it  had  been  re- 
quired to  deal  with  the  problem  of  a  constantly  diminishing 
or  stationary  volume  of  oil,  is  an  interesting  subject  for  specu- 
lation. Certain  it  is  that  the  trust  has  the  power  to  put  up 
prices,  even  if  it  fails  to  exercise  it.  If,  in  the  future,  the 
field  producing  the  commodity  manufactured  and  sold  by  this 
combination  of  corporations  shall  fail  to  increase  its  present 
product,  or  shall  return  a  diminished  quantity,  the  oil  trust 
will  be  able  to  fix  the  price  of  the  product  of  its  refineries  in 
this  country,  if  not  in  the  world."  ' 

It  was  not  great  capital  which  put  this  industry  in  the  pos- 
session of  these  enthusiasts  for  ^^  all  the  little  economies."  The 
same  universal  forces  of  cheapness  which  have  been  at  work 
everywhere  have  been  at  work  upon  the  cost  of  the  instru- 
mentalities of  production,  and  put  machinery,  transportation, 
raw  material,  and  market  agencies  within  reach  of  moderate 
capital.  Such  great  capital  is  wasteful  capital.  It  operates 
through  agents  at  great  distances,  attenuating  incentives  to 
energy  and  care.  Many  practical  men,  real  refiners,  who  have 
been  forced  to  give  up  their  business  to  refiners  of  railroad 
privileges,  have  testified  to  the  same  effect  as  the  manufacturer 
who  said  to  Congress  in  1872 :  ^'  I  believe  a  refinery  of  100 
barrels  can  be  run  dieaper  than  the  larger  establishments." ' 

If  production  on  a  natural  scale,  directed  by  the  eye  of  the 
owner,  were  not  more  economical  than  production  mobilized 
from  the  metropolis  by  salaried  men  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
the  independent  refiners  and  producers  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  Ohio  would  not  have  been  able  to  survive  at  all.  It 
was  said  in  one  of  the  Buffalo  papers  by  one  of  these  inde- 
pendent refiners :  ^'  There  are  several  well-equipped  indepen- 
dent refineries  in  operation  at  the  present  time  in  Pennsylvania 

>  Report,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  12.  *  I  li. 
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and  Ohio  oil-fields  wliere  ttie  refiner  has  his  own  crude  oil,  liii 
own  pipe  line,  and  produces  his  own  natural  gae  for  fnel  pur- 
poses. It  is  needless  to  say  that  an  experienced  aod  skilful 
refiner  operating  under  such  favorable  conditions  can  dudd- 
factare  at  lesa  cost  per  barrel  than  anj'  truBt  with  a  long  list 
of  pensioners  and  burdened  with  the  control  of  two  political 
parties  and  the  maintenance  oi  nuoierous  cit;  mansionE,  stock 
farms,  and  theological  seiuinarieB." 

Note, — The  ctaims  of  the  oil  combination  to  the  credit  of  Uariug 
cbeapcoed  oil  hove  beea  subjected  by  competent  men  10  slatiatical  teUs. 
President  Andrews,  of  Brown  Uni?eraily,  shows  Ibal  from  1861  to  IBTS, 
inclusive — i.f.,  before  any  combiiialion  whatever  existed — the  net  onmul 
percentage  of  decrease  in  the  pric«  of  refining  oil  and  currying  it  to  lide- 
water— that  is.  Ihe.  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  petroletun  at  the 
wells  and  of  the  refined  si  New  York— waa  Vyfif^  cents ;  from  1878  to 
L  1681.  incIuEive.  the  trust's  inHim  nnd  formative  period,  tiie  decrease  wu 
t-f^  cents;  from  1882  lo  1687,  inclusive,  the  years  of  its  full  msturi^ 
wad  vicar,  ttta  decnsuB  wob  only  S^AM  cbuIb.' 

The  New  Toi^  ItaOtr  Ctmmvreial  AtOatfn  (April  4,  UB^mads  a  wbMu 
study  with  limllar  reuilta  It  flnds  that  nndw  OompetHian  ta  Am  nlidag 
of  oQ  (be  diOereDce  between  crude  at  tlie  weUa  and  nftned  aO  at  Hew 
York  WM  reduced  from  1S.4JS  cents  per  gtUon  In  187S  to  6.0S  oenta  per 
gallon  in  1881;  under  the  reign  of  the  trust  the  difference  was  5.8i  in 
1891— greater  than  In  1882,  when  the  trust  began  operations,  when  it  wu 
only  6.T7.  It  concludes:  "  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  oil  trust  has  beea 
a  t*eneQt  to  this  country;  that  the  economies  which  it  has  introduced  in 
the  transportation  and  refining  of  oil  have  been  shared  with  the  conaomer, 
and  that  the  enormous  wealth  which  It  hna  accumulated  during  the  pait 
ten  years  has  been  widely  distributed.  Not  one  of  these  claimB  bas  aoj 
Inbstantial  basis  In  fact" 

The  comparisons  of  cheapness  are  made  on  the  wholesale  price  at  New 
York  of  "  export  <ril  "—an  Inferior,  almost  a  refuse  product.  Ita  price 
must  meet  that  made  by  the  Russians.  These  comparisons,  therefore,  rally 
■hed  no  light  on  the  price  movements  of  oil  going  into  conaumptlOD 
throughout  the  country.  But  the  trust  really  gels  the  retail  pric*  on  all 
Ita  domestic  output.  A  full  statistical  statement  of  the  price  move- 
ment in  retail  markets  cannot  be  bad;  nor  even  of  the  wholesale,  for  the 
combination  has  lately  adopted  a  policy  of  suppressing  the  wholeaile 
quotations  of  the  higher  grades  of  oil  for  domestic  consumption.  Com- 
parisons, therefore,  built  on  the  export  price  of  this  poor  oil  at  New  York, 
though  good  as  far  as  they  go.  are  of  oils  of  a  low  illuminating  pow«c. 

<  President  E.  Dviijamin  AnJrcira,  □(  Brown  University,  "  Trusts  According  to 
Offloial  Investigstiuii,"  Quarlerly  Journal  of  Scmaaaet,  Jsniurj,  I84V,  p.  IM. 
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Comparisons  that  would  really  show  the  part  played  by  the  combination  as 
a  true  merchant— one  who  discovers  and  distributes  abundance  for  all  at  a 
fair  price  for  his  service— can  only  be  made  by  such  illustrations  as  we 
have  been  giving  from  its  utterances,  plans,  and  actions.  But  for  monop- 
oly an  average  price  of  6  cents  a  gallon  could  prevail  Uiroughout  the 
United  States,  with  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  people. 

Trust  prices  are  artificial  prices,  independent  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
in  their  perfection  superior  even  to  panic.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  com- 
parison below,  made  by  Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt : 

COMPARATIVB  PRICBS  OF  STAPLES  DURING  THB  CURRENT  DEPRKS8IQM 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red 

Ck>rD,  No.  2,  mixed 

Cotton,  middling  upland 

Wool,  Ohio  and  PennsyWania,  X. 

Pork,  mesa,  new 

Butter,  creamery 

Sugar,  raw.  96° 

Sugar,  granulated 

Petroleum,  refined,  gal 

Pig  Iron,  Bessemer,  Chicago. . . . 

Steel  Rails,  Chicago 

Steel  Beams,  Chicago 

Coal,  Bituminous,  Pittsburg. . . . 
Coal,  Anthracite,  New  York. . . . 


Per  cent  of 

April  S8, 18M 

July  iO,  18M 

Decline  slnoe 
April  28, 1888 

1  0.761 

1  0.664 
.47| 

26 

.60 

6 

.07« 

.07A 

10 

.28 

.18 

86 

21.00 

14.00^14.26 

88 

.80^88 

.17 

46 

.08i|€>4 

.08A 

18 

.05A 

.Oii 

16 

.0666 

.0616 

7 

14.60@  16.00 

11.26^11.60 

28 

80.00®  82.00 

26.00@27.00 

16 

.02 

oii 

26 

Jone  80, 188S 

Jime80,18M 

Jane  80, 188S 

1  1.07 

1  0.86 

20 

4.16 

4.16 

00 

The  prices  of  four  of  these  products— granulated  sugar,  petroleum,  steel 
rails,  and  anthracite  coal— are  controlled  by  strong  trusts.  These  prices 
have  declined,  since  the  beginning  of  the  depression— about  May  1, 1898— 
not  quite  10  per  cent.  Prices  of  the  other  ten  products  have  declined  24 
per  cent. 

Under  free  conditions  prices  of  manufactured  aitides  would  decline 
faster  than  prices  of  farm  products.  Cost  of  production  can  be  lowered 
faster  in  machine  or  factory  products  than  in  farm  products.  Under  the 
influence  of  trusts  the  natural  order  is  not  only  reversed,  but  prices  of  farm 
products  have  declined  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  prices  of  factory  or  trust 
products.  Trust  influence  is  conspicuous  in  the  cases  of  sugar  and  coal. 
The  price  of  raw  sugar,  in  which  there  is  no  trust,  has  declined  5  per  cent, 
since  June  80, 1891.  The  price  of  granulated  has  advanced  4  per  cent 
The  president  of  the  trust  admitted  to  Congress  in  1894  that  it  had  advanced 
the  price  |  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Cost  of  refining  has  declined  since  1891. 
There  Ijeing  no  well-defined  trust  in  bituminous  coal,  its  price  has  declined 
80  per  cent,  since  1891.  The  price  of  anthracite  coal  has  advanced  2  per 
cent,  in  the  same  time,  because  the  producers  have  "regulated  **  production. 


GHAFTBB  XZZI 
.AIJ.  THE  VOBLD  TTSDXB  OHB  HAT 

**Tei8  bminefls  bdongB  to  ns."  This  wu  Qxo  mpAj  flw 
preiident  of  the  oil  oombiiuition  made  to  a  neighbor  who  wit 
bef^fing  to  be  allowed  to  continne  the  refinery  which  he  had 
■oeuaifnllj  eetabliehed  before  his  tardier  bat  more  forfeoiutB 
eompetitors  bad  left  their  prodooe  Btores,  lamberyard^  and 
book-keepen*  stools.  He  could  remember,  the  offlgitbor  told 
the  New  York  Legialature,  before  there  was  any  aaoh  oooir 
paay  as  theirs,  and  when  the  president  of  the  pow  maa^ 
light  was  stiU  in  the  eommlssion  bnsioesa  opposite  him  ud 
hk  refinery.  He  described  bow  the  president  left  tins  eomr 
miBsifm  btuineea,  and  "  commenced  to  bnild  a  reflneiy  then 
of  a  small  capacitj.  .  .  .  He  nsed  to  say  to  me,  'What  is 
a  good  time  to  sell  V  and  '  What  is  a  good  time  to  hold  T 
as  be  said  he  thought  I  knew."  The  day  came  when  the 
neighbor  who  had  been  first  fonnd  that  the  last  was  to  be 
first.  He  was  making  $21,000  to  $22,000  a  year,  bot  he  had 
"  to  sell  or  eqaeeze."  He  had  several  conversations  with  the 
new-comer  who  had  been  so  aocceeafal  ia  learning  when  it 
was  "  a  good  time  to  hold."  To  save  his  livelihood,  "  I  did 
almost  condescend  to  tease  him,"  he  testifies.  Bnt  the  only 
reply  he  could  get  was :  We  have  freighting  facilities  no  one 
else  can  get.'  This  hnsineas  belongs  to  ns.  Any  concern  that 
starts  in  this  business  we  have  snfficient  money  to  lay  aside  a 
fund  to  wipe  it  out.  "They  went  on  just  as  if  it  did  be- 
long to  them,  and  there  were  others  started  before  be  did  io 
it  which  I  thought  it  belonged  to  qnite  as  mnch  as  it  did  to 
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him.  ...  I  am  wiped  out  and  made  a  poor  man.  ...  I 
think  they  are  making  a  profit  out  of  my  min." 

Hie  refinery  had  been  giving  him  a  profit  of  $21,000  to 
$22,000  a  year.  It  had  cost  him  $41,000,  but  he  had  to  sell 
it  for  $15,000.  This  purchase  of  $41,000  for  $15,000  was  one 
of  ^'  the  little  economies  "  to  which  the  trust  ascribes  its  suc- 
cess. It  was  not  a  ^^good  time  to  sell,"  but  he  sold.  Part  of 
the  ^^  squeeze "  put  upon  him  was  the  rebate  given  to  the 
buyer.  He  could  not  have  got  the  rebate  if  he  had  applied 
for  it,  but  he  would  not  apply  for  it.  ^^  I  made  application 
for  lower  freights,  but  not  for  any  drawbacks ;  I  did  not  sup- 
pose that  was  the  right  way  to  do  business." ' 

^^  This  business  belongs  to  us."  This  remark  was  not  proph- 
ecy, but  history.  It  was  in  1878,  and  the  claim  had  been 
already  made  good.  The  New  York  Legislature,  in  1879,  re- 
ported that  the  speaker  and  his  associates  had  control  of  90  or 
95  per  cent,  of  the  industry.  ^^  It  has  absorbed  and  monopo- 
lized this  great  traffic,  which  ranks  second  on  the  list  of  ex- 
ports of  our  country."'  This  conclusion  was  based  on  the 
evidence  of  officers  and  stockholders.'  Their  shadow  grew  no 
less.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found  in  1890 
that  they  ^^  manufacture  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  petroleum 
and  its  products  in  the  United  States."  * 

"  Trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle."  For 
the  perfection  of  this  triumph  no  trifle  has  been  disdained, 
from  the  well  in  the  mountain  to  the  peddler's  cart  in  the 
city.  The  bargemen  of  the  Alleghany,  the  coasters  of  the 
sea -shore,  and  the  stern  -  wheelers  of  the  Western  rivers 
all  had  to  go  one  way.  ^^We  drove  out  the  shipments  in 
the  schooners  from  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  we 
stopped  almost  the  shipments  by  river  down  the  Missis- 
sippi by  boat,"  said  one  of  the  successful  men.     His  plan 

» Testimony,  New  York  Assemblj  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  pp.  2628-40. 
'  Same,  Report,  p.  44. 
'Testimony,  same,  pp.  2616,  2696. 

*  George  Rice  v«.  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Yk  Railroad  ei  al.  Interstate  Oom- 
merce  Commission  Reports,  toI.  iv.,  p.  228. 
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had  been  lo  tlKVOQgfa  as  eren  to  aedc  to  ~  drire  off  the  li 


» 1 


The  bit  stage  in  their  eeonomie  deTelopmeDt — that  ia 
whieb  the  people  of  the  oil  r^on  lose  the  ownenhq>  of  the 
<A  lands  and  become  hired  mea — is  already  far  along:  Al. 
thoagfa  at  first  the  oil  combination  owned  no  ml  lands  to 
speak  of — ^^  It  does  not  own  any  oil  wells  or  land  prodoeing 
oil,  and  nerer  did,''  its  president  said,  in  1380 ;  ^an  infinites- 
imal amonnt,"  be  said  later* — ^it  has  of  late  years,  through 
corporations  organized  for  that  purpose,  been  a  heavy  boyer 
and  leaser  of  the  best  oil  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  New  YoA, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  the  West 

Monopoly  anywhere  must  be  monopoly  everywhere.  At 
the  b^inning  it  was  enough  to  control  the  railways ;  by  these 
the  pipe  lines,  refineries,  and  markets  were  got  These  were 
secured,  only  to  find  that  it  was  vital  to  control  the  source  of 
supply.  The  producers  once  gave  an  illustration  of  what  it 
would  be  for  the  sole  buyer  to  come  to  the  market  and  find 
that  the  oil  he  must  have  was  not  on  sale  at  his  price.'  '^  We 
have  during  the  past  year,"  one  of  the  combination  said,  in 
1891,  before  a  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
"invested  a  very  large  amount  of  money,  and  have  induced 
our  friends  to  come  forward  with  new  capital  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  producing  oil."  *  By  the  policy  of  becoming 
producers  the  combination  has  changed  its  position  from  that 
of  mere  intermediary — though  one  as  irresistible  as  a  toll-gate 
keeper — to  that  of  absolute  owner.  The  spectre  it  has  seen 
rise  before  it,  of  the  producers  organized  as  one  seller  to  meet 
it  as  the  only  buyer,  has  been  laid  to  rest. 

"We  are  pushing  into  every  part  of  the  world,  and  have  been 
doing  so,"  the  president  told  the  New  York  Legislature  in 
1888.*    Their  tank-steamers  go  to  all  the  ports  of  Europe  and 

*  Testimony,  Trustfl,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  528-29. 

•Testimony,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  pp.  386, 425.      'See  pp.  56-67. 
*Jk'fore  t!ie  PcnnHylvania  LegislatJi re,  Harrisburg,  February  19,1891.     Har- 
rishur^c  Dnilif  Patriot,  VWivniwy  26,  1891. 

•TcHtimonv,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  422. 
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Asia,  and  their  tank-wagons  are  as  familiarly  seen  in  the  cities  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  as  of  America.  An  agitation 
of  extensive  proportions  was  begnn  in  1893  in  the  press  of 
Canada  and  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  admit  American 
oil  at  a  lower  duty.  There  was  no  popular  demand  for  such 
a  step.  No  general  reduction  of  the  tarijS  was  proposed.  The 
movement  was  simultaneous  in  the  press  of  different  parts  of 
Canada,  and  it  was  promoted  by  papers  as  important  as  the 
Toronto  Olc^  and  Montreal  Sta/r.  It  was  resisted  with  des- 
peration by  the  20,000  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  Cana* 
dian  oil  industries,  the  growth  of  thirty  -  two  years — '^  not  a 
rich,  gay,  bloated  population,  rioting  with  the  plunderings  of 
the  farmers,  revelling  in  all  kinds  of  luxuries,  making  merry 
with  their  friends,"  says  a  newspaper  correspondent,  who  vis- 
ited them  in  December,  1892,  ^^but  a  hard-working  communi- 
ty, in  which  all  live  comfortably ;  few  are  rich." 

This  opposition  was  successful  with  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment in  that  year,  and  it  refused  to  admit  American  oil  at  a 
lower  tax.  But  the  finance  minister  then,  by  executive  ac- 
tion, did  in  part  what  the  Legislature  had  refused  to  do.  By 
lowering  the  inspection  duty  and  changing  custom-house  con- 
ditions he  made  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  tax.  The 
agitation  to  reduce  the  tariff  was  not  relaxed,  and  was  finally 
successful  in  1894,  when  Parliament  lowered  the  duties  on  oil, 
and  to  that  extent  surrendered  the  Canada  producers  and  re- 
finers to  their  American  competitors. 

The  Scotch  refiners,  some  of  whom  have  been  in  business 
forty  years,  have  become  as  loyal  subjects  of  an  American 
ruler  as  of  their  own  queen.  They  make  only  as  much  as 
he  allows,  and  sell  at  the  price  he  fixes.  He  has  demanded 
year  by  year  a  greater  proportion  of  their  business.'  In  1892 
they  were  notified  that  they  must  reduce  their  output  by  10 
per  cent.*  The  Scotch,  anxious  for  the  accelerating  future, 
begged  that  the  ^^arrangement"  might  be  made  for  three 
years  instead  of  one.     But  this  was  denied  them.    The  agent 

*  ScUiman,  October  7, 1892.  *  Patt  Matt  GaMtU,  Janaaiy  27, 1892. 
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from  America  who  brought  them  their  orders  would  promise 
no  more  than  ^'  to  place  the  matter  in  a  favorable  light  before 
his  colleagues  in  America." '     By  October  of  that  year  the 
capital  of  the  Scotch  companies,  held  mainly  by  small  invest- 
ors, had  shrunk  $5,000,000  in  value.    But  to  this  item  tihe 
London  Economist  adds  the  consolation  that  ^^  that  pawep> 
f ul  organization  " — the  American — "  has  for  years  professed 
the  kindliest  feelings  for  the  Scotch  producers."     Dr.  John- 
son said  that  much  may  be  made  of  a  Scotchman  if  eanght 
young.    The  American  caught  him  old. 

The  disturbance  fell  heaviest,  as  always,  on  the  working- 
men.  ^^  Reduction  in  wages  is  now  being  effected,"  writes 
the  managing  director  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  Scotch 
companies  in  the  Economist.  ^^  Another  10  per  cent,  reduo- 
tion  in  miners'  wages  has  been  resolved  upon,"  the  Eoonomui 
announces  in  its  issue  of  October  8,  1892. 

One  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Scotch  refiners  was  the  fact  that  the  British  government  re- 
duced the  test  required  for  illuminating  oil.  This  new  r^n- 
lation  opened  the  British  markets  to  a  flood  of  cheap  oil  from 
America.'  The  Scotch  oil  is  better  made  and  more  expensive. 
"  We  cannot  tell,"  said  a  correspondent  of  the  Glasgow  Her- 
ald^ "  what  powerful  interest  the  American  oil  combination 
did  not  bring  to  bear  on  our  government.  The  public  had 
then  no  champion,  and  as  a  rule  never  have  on  these  occa- 
sions." 

The  unkindest  cut  of  all  is  that  it  was  from  the  Scotch 
manufacturers  themselves  that  their  American  rival  and  mler 
learned  the  secrets  of  the  industry  it  is  now  absorbing  on  the 
instalment  plan.  In  one  of  its  publications  it  has  told  how  its 
"  experts  visited  the  great  shale  works  in  Scotland,  and  studied 
their  methods,"  and  how  "the  consequence  was  that  extensive 
works  were  erected." ' 

The  economic  development  of  Germany  is  not  so  much  be- 
hind that  of  Great  Britain  and  America  as  to  seem  uninviting 

>  Standard,  Shoe  Lane,  January  26,  1892.  'See  p.  408. 

'  Conihinationx,  by  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  1888,  p.  31. 
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to  the  nnhasting  but  unresting  American.  Some  jears  ago 
enterprising  German  importers  invested  a  large  amount  of 
capital  in  tank-steamers,  because  they  thought  these  solved  the 
problem  of  the  transportation  of  petroleum.  When  the  Amer- 
icans refused  to  supply  them  any  longer  with  oil  for  their 
steamers  to  carry,  they  saw  that  there  was  more  in  this  prob- 
lem than  they  had  guessed.  Importers  who  had  no  steamers 
found  one  day  that  American  enterprise  had  secured  practi- 
cally all  of  them,  and  had  very  decided  notions  as  to  whom 
cargoes  should  be  taken.  The  heads  of  two  or  three  of  the 
largest  houses  boarded  a  steamer  for  New  York,  and  came 
back  stockholders  in  a  German- American  company  which  con- 
trols most  of  the  German  business,  as  the  Anglo-American  com- 
pany controls  that  of  Great  Britain.  ^^  If  the  great  company 
with  unlimited  capital  cares  to  lose  money,  it  can  drive  us 
from  the  field,"  was  the  explanation  of  the  bead  of  one  of  the 
largest  German  concerns,  as  quoted  in  the  Weser  Zeitung. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  some  Holland  firms  were 
invited  into  the  same  shelter,  and  became  the  ^^  fittest" ;  and 
then  followed  the  Belgian  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The 
Berlin  Vossische  Zeilnmg  of  June  18, 1891,  described  the  line 
of  march  :  ^^  One  group  of  business  men  after  another  is  thus 
made  superfluous  and  pushed  aside.  First  the  wells,  pumps, 
and  refineries  in  America,  then  the  American  export  trade, 
then  the  private  freight  vessels  adapted  for  transportation  of 
petroleum,  then  the  European  import  trade,  then  the  export 
trade  from  European  ports,  and,  finally,  this  over-powerful 
company  threatens  to  seize  the  entire  retail  trade  in  petro- 
leum. It  is  a  world  monopoly."  Hundreds  of  boatmen  en- 
gaged in  a  flourishing  river  trade  in  Germany  were  driven  out 
by  tank-boats.  If  they  had  changed  to  tanks,  they  would  have 
been  dependent  on  their  opponent  for  the  oil  to  fill  them.  Im- 
porters in  barrels  were  cut  off  by  a  change  which  the  German 
government  made  in  the  tariff  on  barrels.  The  Americans 
were  also  helped  by  an  increase  in  the  German  tariff  on  Eas- 
sian  oil  of  50  per  cent.,  which  made  it  so  much  the  more 
difficult  for  it  to  compete  with  American  oil.     As  one  way 
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to  kill  competition  where  it  still  existed,  all  statistics  wero 
suddenly  withheld  by  the  German  -  American  member  of  the 
tmst.  Neither  exports  nor  imports  were  known  except  to 
the  ruling  company ;  all  others  were  kept  in  the  dark. 

This  success  in  Germany  has  not  been  due  to  favoritism  on 
the  highways.  The  extraordinary  discrimination  on  railroads 
in  America  would  be  impossible  in  Germany.  With  hardly 
an  exception  the  railroads  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State,  and  are  very  carefully  controlled.  Even  the  private 
roads  would  not  dare  to  give  any  but  the  open  rates.  In 
Austria-Hungary,  formerly,  secret  rates  were  in  full  swing, 
but  the  system  is  now  said  to  be  destroyed. 

Prices  have  declined  in  Germany,  and  the  people  at  large 
make  few  complaints  except  about  the  quality  of  the  Ameri- 
can oil.  It  has  become  more  sooty  than  formerly.  In  the 
beginning  it  bums  well,  but  it  ends  with  giving  a  very  poor 
light.  This  has  been  conjectured  to  be  due  to  a  mixture  of 
the  inferior  Ohio  oil  with  that  of  Pennsylvania;  but  ^^  it  cannot 
be  proved,"  the  German  chronicler  reports.*  "  The  working 
people,"  says  one  of  the  Berlin  papers,  "  will  have  to  foot  the 
bill,  and  the  working  people  only.  The  well-to-do  and  rich 
of  to-day  can  have  other  fuel  and  light,  but  to  the  oppressed 
working-man  petroleum  is  as  great  a  necessity  as  his  potatoes." 
The  German  papers,  in  casting  about  for  means  of  checkmat- 
ing the  increase  of  prices  which  they  believe  will  result  from 
the  consummation  of  this  monopoly,  advocate  the  use  of  wa- 
ter-power and  also  wind-power  to  create  electricity. 

The  attention  that  has  been  attracted  to  the  growth  of  this 
power  does  not  come  from  the  public  at  large,  but  from  those 
directly  interested  and  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  Ger- 
man "  national  economists."  The  latter  point  out  that  the 
present  cheap  prices  are  "  war  prices."  They  predict  that  as 
soon  as  the  world  monopoly  is  established  and  all  territory  is 
under  complete  control  a  rise  of  prices  will  take  place.  They 
are  advocates  of  State  monopoly  as  better  than  private  mo- 

'  Die  Monopolitirking  des  Petroleum  Handeh  und  dtr  Petroleum  Industrie^  bj 
£.  F.  Seemann.     L.  Simeon,  BerliD. 
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nopoly.  If  State  monopolies  prevent  free  competition,  at 
least  they  are  able,  thej  say,  to  give  some  compensation  to 
those  who  are  hurt.  In  the  tobacco  monopoly  hundreds  of 
millions  were  set  aside  by  the  German  government  for  this 
purpose,  but  even  that  was  not  considered  sufficient.  But 
this  monopoly  is  a  private  affair.  It  swallows  the  profits  of 
all  those  whom  it  destroys.  Numerous  industries  have  been 
ruined — importers,  ship-owners,  brokers,  local  dealers,  export- 
ers, retailers,  river  boatmen,  and  numerous  other  trades — but 
no  one  receives  indemnity.  The  public  opinion  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  Reichstag,  the  national  economists,  the  philan- 
tltx)pists,  is  active^ in  support  of  the  middle  class,  but  in  spite 
of  all  this  a  whole  department  of  industry  has  been  torn 
away  from  it. 

There  are  one  or  two  ^^independents"  in  Germany  whom, 
like  the  independents  in  America,  the  trust  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  crush,  though  it  is  turning  the  markets  topsy-turvy 
for  that  purpose.  The  PaU  MaU  Oazette  of  June  18,  1894, 
notes  that  the  trust  is  selling  refined  oil  in  Europe  at  prices 
lower  than  those  at  which  crude  oil  can  be  delivered  from 
America. 

The  Austrian  journals  have  been  chronicling  the  absorption 
of  the  principal  refineries  of  Austria  and  Hungary  by  a  com- 
bination, of  which  the  Rothschilds  are  the  most  important 
members,  as  they  are  of  that  in  Russia.  This  combination, 
which  first  appears  in  1892,  has  by  1894  accumulated  a  re- 
serve of  3,000,000  gulden  on  a  capital  of  1,000,000  gulden, 
and  its  profits  for  1894  are  expected  to  be  100  per  cent.  The 
Prager  lioyd  of  April  26,  1894,  giving  these  and  other  facts, 
adds  that  ^^  the  government  of  Austria  as  well  as  of  Hungary 
takes  the  ground  that  if  a  petroleum  monopoly  is  to  be  formed 
it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  not  of  a  corporation, 
certainly  not  of  a  foreign  corporation,  least  of  all  an  Ameri- 
can one." 

This  remedy  of  a  State  monopoly  as  an  alternative  to  pri- 
vate monopoly,  as  suggested  in  Austria  and  Germany,  has  as 
yet  had  few  advocates  in  America.    Our  public  opinioUi  so 
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tdir  as  there  is  any  public  opinion,  restricts  itself  to  favor- 
ing recourse  to  anti-trust  laws  and  to  boycotting  the  mo- 
nopoly and  buying  the  oil  of  its  competitors.  Bat  then 
are  too  few  of  these  to  go  around,  and  they  are  shot  out 
of  most  of  the  markets.  The  shrewd  monopoly  is  itself  the 
most  diligent  caterer  to  such  American  demand  as  there  is  for 
the  "  anti-monopoly  "  product.  It  does  business  under  hun- 
dreds of  assumed  names,  and  employs  salesmen  at  large  sal- 
aries to  push  the  sale  of  ^'  opposition  oil "  in  our  disaffected 
provinces. 

With  the  news  from  Germany  came  the  announcement  that 
similar  control  had  been  obtained  of  the  business  of  the  firm 
at  Venice  which  did  most  of  the  oil  business  of  Italy,  and 
a  new  company  had  been  formed,  of  which  the  American 
^^  trustees "  own  a  majority.  In  a  letter  sent  to  Minister 
Phelps,  at  Berlin,  a  resident  representative  of  the  American 
oil  combination  says,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune^ 
October  5,  1891 :  "  For  the  furtherance  of  our  programme 
and  as  participators  in  the  large  European  investment  which 
this  programme  involves,  we  have  sought  and  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  a  coterie  of  well-known 
merchants,  wlio  have  been  long  and  prominently  identified 
w^tli  the  petroleum  commerce  of  the  Continent."  The  So- 
cieta  Italo-Aniericana  del  Petrolio  (the  Italian-American  Oil 
Company)  is  in  Italy  what  the  concerns  just  described  are  in 
the  countries  to  the  north  of  it.  The  head  of  the  oil  com- 
bination was  quoted  by  the  New  York  Trihime  of  July  1, 
1891,  as  saying:  '"The  cable  despatches  are  substantially 
correct  as  regards  our  interest  in  the  German  and  Italian 
companies." 

The  French  government  a  year  ago  lowered  the  tariflF  on 
petroleum  one-half.  This  was  followed,  the  French  press  re- 
ports, by  the  erection  of  a  refinery  by  the  American  trust  at 
Rouen,  and  tlie  purchase  by  it  of  land  in  Marseilles,  Cette, 
Bordeaux,  and  Havre  for  other  refineries.  The  machinery 
needed  was  shipped  from  America.  Large  oflices  were  opened 
at  Paris  i)y  the  American  combination  for  the  administration 
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of  the  iDdofltry  in  France,  which  was  to  be  concentrated  into 
its  hands  like  that  of  the  rest  of  En  rope.  Tlie  sequel,  if  the 
FrankftiTter  Zeikmg,  a  prominent  German  commercial  paper, 
is  correctly  informed,  is  that  the  French  refiners,  as  the  Scotch 
did  before  them,  have  come  to  terms  with  the  American  trust. 
It  has  agreed  not  to  start  up  its  refineries  in  France,  not  to 
sell  any  refined  oil  in  America  for  shipments  to  France,  and 
not  to  allow  any  American  outsiders  to  compete  with  the 
French  refiners. 

There  was  a  report  in  June,  1892,  that  a  Dutch  company 
had  succeeded  in  refining  petroleum  in  Sumatra,  one  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Netherlands'  East  India  colonies,  and  selling 
it  in  India.  The  solicitor  of  the  trust,  asked  about  it  by  the 
New  York  TimeSy  June  5,  1892,  said,  ^^  It  cannot  be  true." 
The  oil  combination,  he  continued,  ^'has  agents  in  the  Nether- 
lands' East  India  colonies  and  at  Sumatra,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  heard  of  this  corporation  and  its  competition  if 
there  was  anything  worth  hearing." 

There  are  great  oil-fields  in  Peru.  Since  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Chili  there  has  been  an  active  development  of  them, 
and  the  conmiercial  reports  of  San  Francisco  say  that  fuel  oil 
is  now  being  supplied  from  this  source  to  our  Pacific  States. 
This  has  not  been  done  by  the  Peruvians.  It  was  an  Ameri- 
can who  organized  the  oil  industry  of  Pern.  The  principal 
company  was  formed  by  the  same  expert  who  went  years  ago 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Eussia  to  Americanize  the  oil  interests 
of  the  Caucasus.  After  he  had  succeeded  in  that  task  he 
went  to  Peru.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  1894.  At  about  the 
time  of  his  death  the  newspapers,  by  a  coincidence  that  arrests 
attention,  chronicled  the  departure  from  New  York  of  a  well- 
known  man  who  was  going  to  Peru,  as  he  stated  in  an  inter- 
view, to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  oil 
trust.  But  there  is  no  official  information  that  they  have  any 
ownership  or  control  there. 

When  one  of  the  officers  of  the  combination  was  before 
Congress,  in  1888,  he  was  asked  if  there  had  been  any  negotia- 
tions by  his  associates  with  the  Bussian  oil  men. 
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^^  We  have  never  had  any  aeriona  negotiatioiiB^" '  he  n- 
plied. 

The  word  "  aerions  "  waa  a  aKp.  He  withdrew  it.  **  We 
have  never  had  any  "  was  his  revision.  Three  jeara  later  the 
same  official,  in  a  speech  to  persuade  the  PenDsjlvania  Legif- 
latore  that  the  pipe-line  interests  of  the  oil  coantiy  did  not 
need  the  regulation  by  the  State  then  nnder  debate,  hot 
were  abundantly  safeguarded  by  him  and  his  associateSi  said : 
^^It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say  that  we  have  had,  at 
different  times  during  the  last  several  years,  most  flattering 
propositions  from  people  who  are  identified  with  the  Bos- 
sian  petroleum  industry,  to  come  there  and  join  them  in  the 
development  and  introduction  of  that  industry.  We  have 
declined  these  offers,  gentlemen,  always  and  to  this  day, 
and  have  held  loyal  to  our  relations  to  the  American  petro- 
leum."' 

There  had  been  negotiations,  after  all ! 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  consul-general  at  Berlin, 
in  1891,  transmitted  many  interesting  articles  from  the  Ger- 
man papers  concerning  the  alliance  which  it  was  believed  had 
been  made  between  the  Rothschilds  and  the  American  oil 
combination.  A  company  managed  by  the  great  bankers  has 
obtained  a  commanding  position  in  the  Russian  oil  business, 
and  the  American  and  the  Russian  were  even  then  said  to 
have  divided  tlie  world  between  them.  The  Berlin  Vos^che 
Zeitwig  said  :  "  Heretofore  the  two  petroleum  speculators 
have  marched  apart,  in  order  to  get  into  their  hands  the  two 
largest  petroleum  districts  in  the  world.  After  this  has  been 
accomplished  they  unite  to  fight  in  unison,  and  to  fix  as  they 
please  the  selling  price  for  the  whole  world,  which  they  divide 
between  themselves.  So  an  international  speculating  ring 
stands  before  the  door,  such  as  in  like  might  and  capital 
power  has  never  before  existed,  and  everywhere  the  intelli- 
gible fear  prevails  that  within  a  short  time  the  price  of  an 
article  of  use  indispensable  to  all  classes  of  people  will  rise 

'  Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  792. 
•  llHrrisburg  Patriot,  February  25,  1891. 
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with  a  boand,  withont  its  being  possible  for  national  legisla- 
tion or  control  to  raise  aAy  obstacles." ' 

Bat  some  of  the  closest  European  observers  have  seen 
reasons  from  the  beginning  to  believe  that  the  Eothschilds 
are  in  the  Bnssian  oil  business  only  as  the  agents  of  the 
American  combination.  This  is  freely  asserted  by  the  Conti- 
nental press.  The  policy  of  the  Rothschilds  has  been  never 
to  engage  in  commercial  enterprise  on  their  own  account. 
The  tactics  used  by  the  Kothschilds  in  oil  have  been  an 
almost  exact  reproduction  of  those  of  the  combination  in 
America.  From  the  firat  they  gave  the  subject  of  freights 
their  special  attention.  They  showed  no  ability  for  new  or 
independent  undertakings,  bat  they  tried,  to  use  the  words  of 
an  Austrian-Hangarian  consular  report  from  Batoom  in  1889, 
'^following  the  example  of  the  ccrmbination  in  the  United 
States,  to  get  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  petroleum  trade  into 
their  hands";  using  the  large  money  power  at  their  com- 
mand for  speculation,  freely  advancing  money  for  leases  and 
delivery  contracts,  and  specially  acquiring  idl  the  available 
means  of  transportation.  The  experience  of  the  people  of 
Parker  *  is  recalled  by  the  statement  that  the  Rothschild  com- 
pany would  leave  hundreds  of  cars  loaded  with  petroleum  on 
the  tracks  for  weeks  to  prevent  competitors  from  shipping 
and  from  filling  their  contracts.  When  the  city  of  Batoum, 
in  1888,  refused  to  allow  it  to  lay  pipes  over  the  city  lands 
to  the  harbor,  it  was  with  the  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the 
agitated  citizens.  The  authorities  gave  as  their  reason  that 
through  large  establishments  of  this  kind  the  capitalists  gained 
a  monopoly,  crushing  out  smaller  producers  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  all  classes  of  the  population.  In  the  absence  of 
official  investigations,  a  free  press,  and  civilized  courts — that 
knowledge  which  is  not  only  power  but  freedom — it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  in  Russia,  or  out  of  it,  to  kuow  the  tmth 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  Rothschilds  to  the  American  mo- 
nopoly.   The  latest  news  in  the  summer  of  1894  is  of  a 

1  TraniUtion  from  the  Berlin  Vomit^  ZtUung^  June  12, 1891.    Beport  of  Gon- 
Sttl-Genenl  Edwards,  of  Berlin.  *  See  p.  106. 
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to  06  g^inB  ^swcntKn  cmbIhiI  off 
oOom  of  the  AwricH 
bj nempqper moB.  BatvlMBtlifa 
long  intflrriowi  with  tlMm  vote  dradalod  io  tho 
l«£Bg  dtifli,  dwdliiig  Qpon  tho  «  Wateloo 
foffered,  and  leMwuiiig  the  people  with  due  eridoBoe  ^^% 
there  was,  after  all,  '^  do  monopolj.'^  The  RoaaiaQ  iDteraeti 
are  dominated  bj  the  Rothschilds,  and  if  the  Botheehilde  mie^ 
as  these  European  obserrerB  declare,  merelj  the  ag^raita  of  the 
Americans,  even  unsophisticated  people  can  onderstand  the 
cheerfulness  with  whidi  the  trustees  in  New  York  diUte  on 
their  Waterloo  at  the  hands  of  their  other  self.  Only  thM 
could  make  credible  the  report  that  the  world  has  beeo  dh 
Tided  with  the  Russians  bj  our  American  ^trustees,"  who 
ncTer  divide  with  anybody.  In  dividing  with  the  ^wmitrw 
they  are  dividing  with  themselves. 

Though  it  is  reported  that  discriminations  by  the  gOTem- 
ment  railroads  of  Russia  were  used  to  force  the  Russian  pro- 
ducers  into  this  international  trust,  still,  at  worst,  every  Biia> 
sian  producer  was  given  by  his  government  the  r^t  to  enter 
the  pool  But  no  similar  right  for  the  American  prodooer 
is  recognized  by  our  trust.  It  admits  only  its  own  myem- 
lieni.    The  others  must  ^^  sell  or  squeeze."    There  is  something 
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in  the  world  more  oruel  than  Bofisian  despotism — ^Amei'ican 
"  private  enterprise." 

One  of  the  conditions  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  is  the  natural  one  that  the  American  trost, 
as  it  has  agreed  to  do  for  the  French,  must  protect  its  Bassian 
allies  from  any  competition  from  America.  Extinction  of  the 
^^  independents "  has  therefore  become  more  important  than 
eyer  to  the  trust  The  priw  of  victory  over  them  is  not  only 
supremacy  in  this  country,  but  on  four  other  continents. 
This  will  explain  the  new  zeal  with  which  the  suppression  of 
the  last  vestige  of  American  independenee  in  this  industry 
has  been  sought  the  last  few  months  of  1893  and  in  1894.  Es- 
pecially strenuous  has  been  the  renewal  of  the  attack  on  the 
pipe  line  the  independents  are  seeking  to  lay  to  tide-water, 
and  which  they  have  carried  as  far  as  Wilkesbarre.* 

That  pipe  line,  as  it  is  the  last  hope  of  the  people,  is  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  monopoly.  The  independents,  as 
they  have  shown  by  the  fact  of  surviving,  although  they  have 
to  pay  extraordinary  freights  and  other  charges  from  which 
the  trust  is  free,  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  the  would- 
be  Lords  of  Industry,  as  free  men  always  do.'  By  means 
of  this  pipe  line,  suspended  though  it  is  at  Wilkesbarre,  are 
now  made  the  only  independent  exports  of  oil  that  go  from 
America  to  Europe.  Once  let  the  '^ outsiders"  with  their 
line  reach  the  sea-shore  and  its  open  roads  to  the  coast  of 
America  and  Europe,  and  it  will  be  a  long  chase  they  will 
give  their  pursuers.  Everything  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
by  market  manipulation,  litigation,  and  other  means  is  now 
being  done  to  prevent  the  extension  of  this  line,  and  to  bank- 
rupt the  men  who  are  building  it  through  much  tribulation. 
The  mechanical  fixation  of  values,  by  which  the  refiners 
who  use  this  line  to  export  oil  are  compelled  to  meet  a  lower 
price  for  the  refined  in  New  York  than  can  be  got  for  the 
crude  out  of  which  it  is  made,  has  been  already  referred  to, 
and,  as  shown  above,  the  same  prestidigitation  of  prices  is 

I  See  ch.  xii.  *  See  cba.  zi.  and  zzz. 
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being  resorted  to  in  Earope  against  the  independents  of  Oer 

many. 

Early  in  1894  the  independent  refiners  and  prodaoers  m- 
solved  to  consolidate  with  this  pipe  line  some  other  lines  owned 
by  them  in  order  to  strengthen  and  perfect  the  system,  and 
pnt  it  in  better  shape  to  be  extended  to  tide-water.  This  con- 
solidation was  voted  by  a  large  majority  both  of  stock  and 
stockholders.  But  a  formidable  opposition  to  it  was  at  once 
began  in  the  courts  by  injunction  proceedings  in  belialf  of 
one  man,  a  subordinate  stockholder  in  a  corporation  of  which 
the  control  is  owned,  as  he  admitted  in  court,  by  members  of 
the  oil  trust.'  The  real  litigant  behind  him,  the  independents 
stated  to  the  court,  was  the  same  that  we  have  seen  appear 
in  almost  every  chapter  of  our  story,  with  its  brigades  of 
lawyers.  ^'An  unlawful  organization,"  the  independents  de- 
scribed it  to  the  court,  ^^  exercising  great  and  ill^al  powers, 
.  .  .  and  bitterly  and  vindictively  hostile  to  our  business  in- 
terests." They  came  into  court  one  after  the  other  and 
described  the  ruin  which  had  been  wrought  among  them,  tell- 
ing the  story  the  reader  has  found  in  these  pages. 

"  It  is  our  hope,"  they  said,  "  when  we  once  reach  the 
salt-water  that  there  will  be  no  power  there  controlling  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  the  tides  and  the  sun  and  moon,  ex- 
cept the  Power  that  controls  everything.  When  we  once  are 
there  the  same  forces  that  guide  the  ships  of  this  monopoly 
to  the  farther  shore  will  guide  ours.  The  same  winds  that 
waft  them  will  waft  ours.  There  is  freedom,  there  is  hope, 
and  there  is  the  only  chance  of  relief  to  this  country.  .  .  . 
Through  three  years  of  suffering  and  agony  we  have  at- 
tempted to  carry  on  our  purpose.  .  .  .  You  could  have  seen 
the  blood-marks  in  the  snow  of  the  blood  of  the  people  who 
are  working  out  their  subscription  as  daily  laborers  on  that 
line  with  nothing  else  to  offer." 

The  injunctions  asked  for  by  this  opposition  were  granted 

*  Testimony  of  J.  J.  Carter  in  the  case  of  J.  J.  Carter  w.  Producers  tud  Re- 
finers* Oil  Company,  Limited.  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Crawford  Countj,  Pa., 
May  Term,  1894. 
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by  the  lower  court,  but  the  independeuts  took  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  They  first  placed 
their  petition  for  the  rehearing  in  the  hands  of  the  chief- 
justice  on  Thursday,  May  24th;  on  Monday,  May  28th, 
the  petition  was  renewed  before  the  full  court ;  on  Thurs- 
day, May  31st,  the  court  adjourned  for  the  summer  with- 
out  taking  any  action  upon  the  petition.  The  court  in  July 
agreed  to  hear  the  case  at  the  opening  of  its  next  term, 
the  first  Monday  of  October.  Section  II.  of  Article  I.  of 
the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  says :  '^  All  courts  shall  be 
open,  and  every  man,  for  an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands, 
goods,  person,  or  reputation,  shall  have  remedy  by  due  course 
of  law,  aild  right  and  justice  administered,  without  sale,  de- 
nial, or  delay."  To  guard  against  the  injustice  which  might 
arise  by  the  granting  of  special  injunctions  by  the  lower 
courts  —  like  that  granted  in  this  case  —  which  might  remain 
for  months  without  remedy,  the  Legislature,  in  1866,  enacted 
a  law  which  reads  as  follows :  ^^  In  all  cases  in  equity,  in  which 
a  special  injunction  has  been  or  shall  be  granted  by  any  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  the 
proper  district  shall  be  allowed,  and  all  such  appeals  shall  be 
heard  by  the  Supremie  Court  in  any  district  in  which  it  mAj 
be  in  session." 

As  if  there  had  not  been  enough  to  try  these  men,  misfort- 
nne  marked  them  in  other  ways.  The  Bradford  refinery 
of  the  president  of  their  pipe  line  was  visited  by  a  destructive 
fire  during  these  proceedings  in  court.  The  Associated  Press 
despatches  attributed  the  fire  to  ^^spontaneous  combustion," 
whatever  that  may  be.  But  in  another  newspaper  an  eye- 
witness described  how  he  saw  a  man  running  about  the  works 
in  a  mysterious  way  just  before  the  fiames  broke  out.  On  the 
same  day,  by  a  coincidence,  the  main  pipe  of  the  independent 
line  was  cut,  and  the  oil,  which  spouted  out  to  the  tree-tops, 
was  set  on  fire  at  a  point  in  a  valley  where  the  greatest  possible 
damage  would  result,  and  the  telegraph  wires  were  simultane- 
ously cut,  so  that  prompt  repairs  or  salvage  of  oil  were  impoe- 
fible.    The  Almighty  is  said  to  favor  the  heaviest  battalions, 
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aud  accident,  if  there  is  sach  a  thing,  seems  to  ham  the 
preference,  as  has  been  shown  in  many  ineidmta  in  ovr  Ui- 
toiy,  snoh  as  the  mishaps  to  the  Tidewater  pipe  line^  and  Iks 

Toledo  mnnidpal  gas  line.' 

An  intimation  is  given  in  the  Cbntinental  pieaa  ae  to  onsif 
the  motives  nnder  which  the  Bnssian  government  aeled  ii 
promoting  the  alliance  between  the  Bnssian  and  AtneriflM 
oil  m^i.    It  desired,  it  is  said,  to  aeenre  the  inflneiiee  if 
the  powerful  members  of  the  oil  combination  in  favor  of  esi^ 
tain  plans  for  which  Bnssia  needed  co-opeimtioii  in  Amsiw 
iea.    There  has  been  nothing  for  whioh  the  Bnasien  gov* 
emment  has  so  much  needed  ^qrmpathetical  eoopeiatioB* 
in  America  as  for  the  ratification  of  the  Eztraditioa  Twmtf. 
The  Bnssian  government  has  obtained  this  ratifieatiop^  aM 
obtained  it  in  a  way  which  indicated  that  some  irresistible  bet 
caref  ally  concealed  American  inflaenee  was  behind  it    The 
New  York  Wcrldj  in  its  editorial  oolnmns  of  May  95,  18M^ 
made  the  suggestion  that  the  power  bdiind  this  tvaatj  d 
shame  was  that  of  the  oil  trust,  earning  from  the  enr  the  lasl 
link  in  its  chain  of  world  monopoly.    It  asked  if  it  was  the 
influence  of  the  oil  combination  that  induced  the  Senate^s  con- 
sent to  this  ^'  outrageous  treaty."    ^'  Was  this  one  of  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  that  monopoly  was  permitted  to  secure  its 
present  concessions  from  Bussia  ?    Did  it  wield  an  influence 
in  the  Senate  like  that  which  the  sugar  trust  has  since  eze^ 
cised,  though  for  an  advantage  of  a  different  kindf     The 
Philadelphia  Press  points  out  that  the  Bussian  government 
bad  long  and  unsuccessfully  sought  to  obtain  the  ratiflcation 
of  this  treaty,  but  at  last  got  it  quickly  and  quietly.     Did  the 
oil  combination,  it  asks,  '^  succeed  in  bartering  the  character 
of  this  country  as  a  political  sanctuary  for  the  monopoly  of 
the  world's  markets  ?"    Seldom  has  any  public  measure  been 
so  universally  and  so  indignantly  condemned  in  America  as 
was  this  proposal  to  use  the  powers  of  Anglo-Saxon  justice  to 
return  men  who  were  accused  only,  and  were,  therefore,  legally 

>  See  pp.  111,866. 
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innocent,  to  be  tried  without  jury,  counsel,  publicity,  or  ap- 
peal. Never  has  public  opinion  availed  less.  The  Federal 
executive  refused  even  to  delay  the  ratification  in  deference 
to  the  sentiment  against  it.  Those  who  were  active  in  the 
agitation  against  the  treaty  found  something  inexplicable  in 
the  unresting  and  unlistening  relentlessness  with  which  it  was 
pushed  through.  Napoleon  said  that  in  fifty  years  Europe 
would  be  all  Russian  or  all  republican.  Even  he  did  not 
dream  that  republican  America  would  become  Russianized 
before  Europe.  The  San  Francisco  CaU  of  March  3,  1894, 
discussing  the  report  that  a  commercial  treaty  with  China  was 
under  consideration  at  Washington,  says  the  negotiation  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  oil  combination.  It  warns  the  public 
that  the  trust  is  willing  to  reopen  the  opium  trade  in  reciproc- 
ity to  China  for  better  terms  for  the  admission  of  American 
petroleum.  This  free  trade  with  China  and  Russia  in  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  Russians,  Chinese,  and  Americans  would 
add  only  another  instance  of  the  many  manipulations  of  gov- 
ernment which  this  combination  has  successfully  attempted 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  —  in  the  tariffs  of  France,  Germany, 
Cuba,  Canada,  and  our  own  country ;  in  the  raising  or  lower- 
ing of  the  governmental  requirements  as  to  explosiveness  of 
oil  sold  the  people  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  subsidy  legislation  by  which  it  got  from  Congress  for  its 
ocean  steamers  a  privilege  rigorously  denied  by  law  to  all 
other  citizens. 

In  this  the  oil  trust  is  but  an  illustration.  What  it  has  done 
scores  of  other  combinations  have  accomplished,  though  not 
with  equal  genius.  The  Hon.  John  De  Witt  Warner,  member 
of  Congress  from  New  Tork,  has  published  a  list  of  one  hun- 
dred trusts  which  have  been  able  to  influence  the  tariff  legis- 
lation of  the  country  in  their  favor.  The  orgy  of  the  sugar 
trust  and  Congress,  out  of  which  the  tariff  bUl  of  1894  was 
bom,  was  in  the  plain  view  of  all  the  people.  '^  The  appall- 
ing fact  already  disclosed,"  the  New  York  DaUy  Commercial 
Btdletifij  the  most  important  commercial  and  financial  daily 
in  the  United  States,  said  in  its  editorial  columns  of  June  4, 
%9 
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1894,  "  IB  that  for  some  montlis  past  the  sugai-  tniat  ]ia«  I 
the  government  of  the  United  States."  The  Bulletin  esti- 
matea  that  tlic  pi-otit  to  the  trust  of  oue  detail  of  the  tahf 
bill  poBtponiug  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  for  eix  months  will  be 
$34,620,000.  In  all  this  our  country  is  not  singalar.  The 
govenimeuts  of  Europe  are  ueed  as  the  instrnineDtfi  of  profit 
for  private  enterprise  to  an  extent  which  the  people  cndnre 
only  because  they  do  not  uudcretand  it.  The  latest  inet&nce 
is  one  of  the  beet.  The  Investor's  Reoievi  of  London,  Eng- 
land, in  May,  1894,  calk  attention  to  tlie  fact  tljat  apon  the  ae- 
ceeeion  of  Lord  Roeebery  to  the  Premiership  of  England  tbe 
hitherto  outspoken  opposition  of  the  War  Office  to  the  Maxim 
gun  had  become  entirely  silent,  and  the  gun  had  been  put  into 
use  in  the  army  without  competitive  trial  with  other  macbine- 
gnns,  some  of  them  its  superiors.  "This  is  an  aufortnnate 
fact  for  Lord  Roeebery,"  says  the  Inwstor^a  Reviete,  "  be- 
cause of  his  relationship  to  the  Rothschilds."  This  great 
house,  the  Review  says,  has  "a  strong  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  Maxim-Nordenfeldt  Company,"  and  his  lordship's  affini- 
ties to  the  house  "have  not  in  the  past  been  confined  to  those 
of  family  relationship  alone,  but  extend  to  commonitj  of  intei^ 
eets  on  the  stock  exchange."  The  R&>ievB  therefore  appeale 
to  Lord  Rosebery,  for  his  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  the  gov- 
ernment "  to  prove  by  his  deeds  that  he  not  only  bu  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  will  peremptorily  stop  tlds  crime." 
If  not,  the  Review  hopes  enough  may  be  made  of  the  acandal 
to  overthrow  Lord  Roaebery's  government,  for  it  desires  "  to 
aee  %  beginning  made  of  the  endeavor  to  pui^  Psrliament 
of  the  guinea-pig  director,  the  atock-gambler  and  pnoter,  and 
the  whole  unclean  brood  of  City  'bulla'  and  'bears,*  jobbers 
in  patents,  bribers  and  bribed,  who  help  to  degrade  psblic 
life." 

We  of  America  are  most  sovereign  when  we  sit  in  Constitn- 
tiooal  Convention  by  oar  repreaentativee,  and  change  the  fan- 
damental  law  as  we  will.  The  Constitutional  Convention  g^vee 
OS  the  aniqae  power  of  peaceful  and  perpetual  revolution,  to 
make  bloody  and  spasmodic  revolutions  nnnecessary.     Of  all 
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the  inventions  of  that  ablest  group  of  statesmen  the  world  has 
seen  —  the  founders  of  this  government  —  this  is  the  greatest. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  holding  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1894  to  enlarge  the  garment  of  1846  to 
fit  the  growth  of  half  a  century.  In  that  half-century  the 
revolution  in  society  and  industry  which  had  been  getting  un-| 
der  headway  ever  since  the  steam-engine  and  competition  were* 
invented  has  come  to  its  consummation.  But  the  basic  law 
of  the  Empire  State  has  faced  this  new  world  as  changeless  as 
the  sphinx.  Nearly  half  the  other  states  have  made  new  con- 
stitutions, or  amended  the  old  ones  to  bring  law  into  line  with 
life.  Pennsylvania  forbids  the  common  carrier  to  become  the 
ovmer  of  coal-mines,  or  to  consolidate  with  competing  carriers, 
or  to  give  preference  to  any  citizen.  Michigan,  Illinois,  Ne- 
braska, Colorado,  and  many  other  states  have  framed  provi. 
sions  to  control  the  abuse  of  industrial  and  highway  power. 
The  State  of  Washington  in  its  Constitution  declares  that 
^'  monopolies  and  trusts  shall  never  be  allowed  in  this  State," 
and  it  forbids  any  association  ^'for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  price  or  limiting  the  production,  or  regulating  the  trans- 
portation of  any  product  or  commodity."  The  manual  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  world  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  New 
York  convention  shows  that  fifteen  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  have  in  one  way  or  another  recognized  the  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  industrial  economy  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  sought  to  meet  it  with  the  necessary  political  sieife- 
guarda 

When  the  delegates  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  State  meet 
in  May,  1894,  at  Albany,  in  such  a  time  to  face  such  prob- 
lems, the  press  notes  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  cor- 
poration lawyers.  The  place  of  president  of  the  convention! 
is  secured  by  the  chief  counsel  of  the  oil  trust.  He  is  in  Al- 
bany to  resist  the  application  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  to  move  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  the  princi- 
pal ^corporation  in  the  trust,  and  on  his  way  he  plucks  the 
presidency  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  ^'  It  is  truly  a 
momentous  event,"  he  says  in  bis  opening  speech,  '^  when  the 
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delegates  of  many  millions  of  people  gather  together  after  an 
interval  of  fifty  years  almost,  for  the  parpose  of  revising  and 
amending  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State."  The  delegates 
thus  momentously  assembled,  when  they  came  to  choofle  the 
officer  who  was  to  wield  over  them  a  power  as  great  as  that  of 
the  Speaker  over  the  Federal  House  of  Bepresentatives,  mo- 
mentously selected  the  most  conspicuous  attorney  of  the  moat 
conspicuous  embodiment  of  the  forces  with  which  the  people 
are  in  conflict.  The  president  found  words  of  kindly  reference 
for  many  great  questions— of  education,  sufiErage,  city  govern- 
ment, and  the  like — but  for  the  great  questions  of  social  power 
which  fifteen  states  have  found  serious  enough  for  consti- 
tutional cognizance  he  had  not  a  syllable.  No  plan  or  even 
suggestion,  great  or  little,  for  the  new  Constitution  can  reach 
the  convention  direct.  All  must  go  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, to  be  smothered  or  reported,  as  the  case  may  be.  There 
are  thirty  of  these  committees,  and  they  are  made  up  by  the 
president  of  the  convention,  who  also  designates  their  chair- 
men. Each  committee  has  its  subject,  and  the  subjects  cover 
the  bill  of  rights,  the  regulation  of  suffrage,  the  control  of 
corporations,  the  election  of  judges,  future  amendments  of 
the  Constitution,  and  every  other  part  of  the  organic  law. 
Practically  the  work  of  the  convention  will  be  the  work  of 
the  committees,  and  the  committees  are  the  work  of  one  who 
is  not  only  the  attorney  of  the  oil  trust,  but  is  a  part  of  the 
trust,  a  member  of  the  organization.  "  I  happen  to  own  one 
hundred  shares  in  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,"  he  said  in  his  ar- 
gument in  Albany  before  the  Attorney  -  General  in  behalf  of 
the  trust.  The  trust  has  given  formal  notice  that  out  of  def- 
erence to  public  opinion  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  with  the 
late  Attorney  -  General  of  New  York,*  it  had  dissolved  itself. 
But  this  distinguished  member  disregards  the  dissolution,  for 
reasons  of  personal  convenience,  as  he  tells  the  Attorney-  Gen- 
eral.   "I  have  never  gone  forward  and  claimed  my  aliquot 

'  Affidavit  of  the  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  before 
the  Attomey-Qeneral,  May,  1894. 
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share."  The  character  of  this  trust,  of  which  the  president 
and  organizer  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  persists  in  being 
a  member  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  be  ^^  dissolved  "  out  of 
it,  has  been  adjudicated.  It  was,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
said,'  ^^  organized  for  a  purpose  contrary  to  the  policy  of  our 
laws.  Its  object  was  to  establish  a  virtual  monopoly  .  .  . 
throughout  the  entire  country,  and  by  which  it  might  not 
merely  control  the  production  but  the  price  at  its  pleasure. 
All  such  associations  are  contrary  to  the  policy  of  our  State 
and  void."  A  similar  judgment  has  been  passed  upon  the 
trust  by  the  judiciary  of  the  State  of  which  this  president 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  besides  being  an  officer 
of  the  courts,  is  a  citizen.  It  was  entered  into,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  has  said,*  "  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
combination  whose  object  was  to  restrict  production,  control 
prices,  and  suppress  competition,  and  the  agreement  was 
therefore  opposed  to  public  policy  and  void."  And  a  higher 
court,  the  highest  in  the  State,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  decided 
in  the  sugar-trust  case  that  a  trust  was  in  avoidance  and  dis- 
regard of  the  laws  of  the  State. 

To  the  monopoly  of  oil,  which  was  the  starting  •  point,  are 
being  added  by  its  proprietors,  one  after  the  other,  as  we  have 
shown,  a  progressive  series  of  other  monopolies,  from  natural 
gas  to  iron.  To  these  assets  is  now  to  be  added  our  bill  of 
rights.  The  long  fingers  of  this  power  of  mortmain  reincar- 
nate are  long  enough  to  reach  from  its  counting-room  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  The  new  Magna  Charta,  to  which 
the  people  look  for  help  against  void  and  unlawful  combina- 
tions, is  to  be  drafted  by  committees  made  up  by  the  attorney 
of  the  chief  of  these  void  and  unlawful  combinations.  The 
instrument  which  is  to  protect  the  people  against  monopoly, 
will  come  to  them  only  after  every  section  has  been  exposed 

>SUte  of  Ohio  ez  rd,  Darid  K.  Wttaon,  Attorney  -  General,  m.  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Ohio.    49  Ohio  Sute  ReporUi,  p.  817. 

'Rice  M.  Tnutees  of  the  Standard  OU  Trust.  Sapreme  Coart,  Special  Term, 
Part  I.  Andrews,  Jadge.  Reported  in  the  New  York  Law  Journal^  April  iS, 
1S94. 
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''The  jwopcnta  iadadtd  ia  jvmr  tnat  tie  i&tritatai  tQ 
oTcr  Ih:  CTiAad  HtHii,  «e  lta]>  anir 

"Oh,  not  afi  onr  A*  Uoted  Stalea.  Tbey  ue  dittrib. 
•Ud." 

"  An  Uiej  oot  dittribatecl,  and  are  tbej  not  ntffioeoU; 
OBmerosa  to  neet  Uie  reqniraineota  of  ytau  boaioeaa  from  tbe 
AUaatie  to  the  Pacific,  aoa  from  tlie  Gulf  to  tlie  noitlien 

"Wot  yet- 

Tlie  rtp\j  came  in  a  tone  and  with  a  smile  eo  eignificast 
that  it  wan  aufiwered  hj  a  comprehcQdiog  laugh  from  the 
whole  room — ^jadget,  lawjen,  reportera,  spectaton,  and  alL 

"Not  yet  I" 

■  TiMlmaa;,  Rl«e  m.  Loalcrllb  ud  HMhrUk  Ballnad  m  aL,  befon  latw- 
M.  m. 


CHAPTER  XXXn 

"not  business" 

This  "bnsiness  success"  is  the  greatest  commercial  and 
financial  achievement  of  history.  Its  broad  foundation  was 
laid  in  the  years  from  1872  to  1879,  the  severest  time  of  panic 
for  others  the  world  has  known.  A  universal  jaundice  of  ill- 
fortune  has  given  its  sallow  complexion  to  every  one  else. 
From  the  AUegbanies  to  the  Caucasus  thousands  of  men  have 
been  somehow  thrown  out  of  work  because  so  much  new  work 
has  come  to  the  world.  "  At  the  flash  of  a  telegraphic  mes- 
sage from  Cleveland,  Ohio/'  said  the  people  of  the  oil  regions 
in  their  appeal  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1878, 
"  hundreds  of  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  at 
a  few  hours'  notice,  and  kept  for  weeks  in  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation."  These  men  filled  up  many  of  the  insurrectionary 
ranks  of  the  great  railway  strike  of  1877,  as  the  employes  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railway  declared  in  a  public  communica- 
tion at  that  time.  The  eight  oil-producing  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  said  by  the  general  council  of  the  petroleum 
producers,  in  a  public  address  in  1879,  to  be  "fast  sinking 
beneath  such  financial  distress  that  resistance  to  threatened 
bankruptcy  or  servitude  could  not  long  be  made."  They 
grew  too  poor  to  pay  the  counsel  they  employed  to  help  them 
in  the  courts,  the  legislatures,  and  before  the  executive  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Congress.  "  The  universal  complaint  we 
find  is  the  poverty  of  the  people,  not  their  unwillingness  to 
give."  "  I  am  ashamed,"  said  one  of  them  in  court,  "  to  see 
our  counsel  every  day  on  account  of  the  beggarly  amounts  I 
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have  paid  them.    A  large  number  of  prodnoers  have  sab- 
Bcribed  that  have  Dot  paid."  ' 

Men  who  were  ^'  frozen  out "  of  their  occupation  in  trans- 
porting or  refining  oil  took  to  digging  wells.  ^^  That  is  the 
only  thing  they  have  been  allowed  to  do.  They  went  on  in  a 
wild  way,  hunting  new  oil,  and  when  they  fonnd  it  they  would 
develop  it  rapidly."  This  made  oil  fall  in  price,  and  the  more 
they  produced  the  more  they  had  to  produce.  The  wages  of 
labor  kept  going  down.  They  were  lower  in  1888  than  they 
were  twenty-four  years  before.  "  A  well-digger  that  I  paid 
$6  a  day  and  his  expenses  twenty-four  years  ago  is  now  work- 
ing for  $40  a  month.  That  is  true  of  every  department  of  the 
oil  business  so  far  as  the  wages  of  workmen  are  concerned." 
<<  We  were  $10,000,000  poorer  at  the  end  of  1887  than  at  the 
beginning,"  said  the  association  of  oil  producers  of  Pennayl- 
vania.  Their  executive  committee  the  next  year  said  Uie 
people  were  on  "  the  verge  of  bankruptcy."  * 

The  railroads  were  no  happier  than  the  laborers,  the  pro- 
ducers, the  manufacturers,  or  the  merchants.  As  early  as 
1879  Yanderbilt  II.  declared  that  the  oil  business  of  the  rail- 
roads— worth  $30,000,000  a  year — had  been  destroyed. 

"I  think  the  business  is  gone."  * 

In  1892  a  number  of  refiners  and  producers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  a  formal  appeal  to  Governor  Pattison,  asked  him  to 
investigate  the  causes  which  were  working  "to  the  injurious 
depression  if  not  the  ultimate  destruction  of  a  great  industry." 
In  the  same  year  mutterings  of  a  turbulent  discontent  and 
threats  of  violence  and  the  destruction  of  property,  repeating 
those  of  1872,  were  heard  again  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Ohio, 
which  had  become  an  oil-producing  State.  "  Many  of  the  oil 
producers,"  a  member  of  their  protective  association  in  Ohio 
said,  in  the  spring  of  1892,  "are  in  a  bad  way.     They  are  at 

>  Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  PennsylTania  v«.  PennsylTania  R&UroAd  §1  aL, 
1879,  p.  677. 

•Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  18,  S8,  65,  89,  111. 

'  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn**  Report,  1879,  pp.  1597, 
1669.     Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  218. 
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that  point  that  they  don't  know  jast  where  their  next  sack  of 
flour  is  coming  from,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  anything  they 
may  do." 

This  area  of  low  pressure,  following  the  habit  of  American 
storms,  made  itself  felt  abroad  in  bankruptcies  and  falling 
wages  from  Scotland  to  Baku  and  beyond.  Meanwhile  the 
little  nest-egg  of  nothing  of  the  group  which  came  into  the 
field  in  1862  grew  to  $1,000,000  in  1870 ;  to  $2,500,000  in 
1872;  to  $3,500,000  in  1875;  to  $70,000,000  in  1882;  and  in 
1887  to  a  capital  of  $90,000,000,  which  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature  reported  in  1888,  '^  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
trust's  president,"  to  be  worth  "  not  less  than  $148,000,000."  ' 
Before  the  trust  was  dissolved  in  name,  in  1892,  and  the 
'^  trustees  "  betook  themselves  to  the  greater  seclusion  of  sep. 
arate  corporations,  acting  in  concert,  its  stock  sold  as  high  as 
185,  a  valuation  of  $166,600,000  for  the  whole. 

Its  dividends  had  been  $10,800,000  a  year  for  several  years. 
These  ducal  incomes  and  the  vaster  sums  accumulated  as  un^ 
divided  profits  made  themselves  visible  in  the  progressive 
embonpoint  of  the  capitalization.  In  the  six  years  (1876-81) 
preceding  their  taking  the  veil  as  trustees  their  net  earn- 
ings added  up  the  total  of  $65,000,000.  In  the  next  six 
years  (to  1888)  the  dividends  alone — not  the  net  earnings — 
were  more  than  $50,000,000.'  These  did  not  absorb  their 
profits.  In  one  year  they  spent  $8,000,000  out  of  their  prof- 
its for  construction,  besides  making  the  regular  payments  to 
stockholders.' 

^'  All  this  vast  wealth,"  the  New  York  Legislature  said,  ^'  is 
the  growth  of  about  twenty  years ;  this  property  has  more  than 
doubled  in  value  in  six  years,  and  with  this  increase  the  trust 
has  made  aggregate  dividends  during  that  period  of  over  $50,- 
000,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active,"  the  report  continued, 
^^and  possibly  the  most  formidable  moneyed  power  on  this 
continent."  * 

>  Report,  Trusta,  New  York  Senate,  p.  9.  *  SMae,  pp.  9, 10. 

*  Testimonj,  Corners,  New  York  I       te.  1         p.  679. 
<  Report,  Trusts,  New  York  J  -^o  9, 10. 
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^^This  is  an  immense  property,"  says  the  Interetate  Com- 
merce Commission/^ . . .  and  it  gives  an  immense  power  which 
is  capable  of  being  so  employed  as  to  put  all  competitors  at  a 
great  and  perhaps  ruinous  disadvantage."  * 

For  the  first  time  the  New  York  investigation  of  1888  re- 
vealed that  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  truth  that  these 
hundreds  of  millions  were  controlled  by  '^  trustees."  It  now 
became  known  that  some  one  or  more  of  the  trustees  owned 
personally  more  than  half  of  every  concern  in  the  trust,  and 
of  the  best  ones  owned  all. 

'^  These  eight  trustees  control  all  these  ninety  millions  of 
property  scattered  over  the  United  States  ?"  the  president  of 
the  trust  was  asked. 

"  They  have  as  trustees,  and  they  have  as  individual  owners 
both."  • 

In  corroboration  of  this  testimony  the  trust  furnished  the 
New  York  Senate  Committee  of  1888  a  '*  list  of  corporations, 
the  stocks  of  which  are  wholly  or  partially  held  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust."  In  this  list,  under  the  head 
of  "New  York  State,"  appears  this:  "Capital  stock,  $5,000,- 
000.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  manufacturers 
of  petroleum  products.  Standai-d  Oil  Trust  ownership,  en- 
tire." *  But  when  the  company  was  threatened  with  the  for- 
feiture of  its  charter  by  the  proceedings  before  the  Attorney- 
General  in  May,  1894,  its  president  made  oath  as  follows: 
"The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  never  permitted 
its  stock  to  be  transferred  to  trustees."  * 

Even  this  ownership  by  eight  men  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
truth.  The  eight  trustees  have  a  ruling  power  within  them- 
selves.    An  examination  of  the  personnel  of  the  board  at  the 

^  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Reports,  vol.  i.,  p.  722. 

^Testimony,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  pp.  398,  407,  411,  412,  415,  419- 
48,  694.  •Same,  p.  671. 

*  Before  the  Attorney-General  of  New  Yorii.  In  the  matter  of  the  appUcatioD 
of  the  Central  Labor  Union  and  others  to  the  Attorney-General  to  have  him  apply 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  leave  to  begin  action  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  York  to  vacate  the  charter  thereof.  Affidavit,  president  Standard  Oil 
Company,  May,  1894. 
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beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  its  career  as  a  board  shows 
foar  men  always  there.  This  agrees  with  the  remark  reported 
in  the  press  to  have  been  made  by  the  solicitor  of  the  trust 
upon  its  ostensible  dissolution  in  1892:  "A  majority  of  the 
stock  being  held  by  four  men." 

A  friendly  journal,  the  New  York  Sfm^  of  April  26, 1889, 
in  an  editorial  paragraph  concerning  the  wealth  of  one  of  the 
trustees,  said :  ''His  regular  income  is  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  a  year.  That  makes  him  the  richest  man  in  the 
United  States — perhaps  the  very  richest  in  the  world."  This 
is  nearly  three  times  the  dividends  paid  in  1892  to  all  its 
stockholders  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Bank  of  England 
has  built  up  this  earning  power  by  two  hundred  years'  work 
at  the  head  of  the  finances  of  the  greatest  empire  of  history. 
This  American  wins  thrice  its  dividend  capability  in  less  than 
a  generation  by  contriving  and  managing  an  institution  which 
he  says  does  not  do  any  business.  Another  entirely  friendly 
paper,  with  sources  of  information  of  the  very  best,  put  his 
income  two  years  later  at  $80,000,000  a  year.'  No  denial  of 
the  Sun's  statement  was  attempted,  and  the  Sun  never  with- 
drew  or  modified  its  figures.  Shortly  after  the  secretary  of 
the  trust  gave,  in  a  public  interview,  a  statement  of  the  in- 
come of  its  principal  members.  That  of  one  of  them  he  put 
at  $9,000,000  a  year ;  his  own  at  $3,000,000. 

This  wealth  is  as  much  too  vast  for  the  average  arithmetical 
comprehension  as  the  size  of  the  dognstar,  400  times  larger 
than  the  sun.  These  incomes  are  sums  which  their  fortunate 
owners  could  not  count  as  they  received  them.  If  they  did 
nothing  but  stand  all  day  at  the  printing-presses  of  the  Treas- 
nry  Department  while  the  millions  came  uncrinkled  out  in 
crisp  one-dollar  greenbacks,  or  worked  only  at  catching  the 
new  dollars  as  they  rolled  out  from  the  dies  of  the  Mint,  they 
could  not  count  them.  If  they  worked  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
six  days  a  week,  and  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  they  could 
not  count  their  money.    The  dollars  would  come  faster  than 

1  New  York  MtM  and  JBkprm,  NoTember  U,  1890. 
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their  fingers  could  catch  them ;  the  dollars  would  slip  oat  of 
their  dutch  and  fall  to  the  floor,  and,  piling  np  and  np,  would 
reach  their  knees,  their  middle,  their  arms,  their  mouth,  and 
Midas  would  be  snuffed  out  in  his  own  goId« 

Commodore  Yanderbilt,  Parton  tells  us,  was  fortj-four 
years  old  before  he  was  worth  $400,000.  In  the  next  thirty 
years  he  increased  this  to  over  $100,000,000 — perhaps  twice 
that ;  no  one  knows.  Yanderbilt  had  to  multiply  this  nest- 
egg  of  his  forty-fourth  year  250  times,  but  one  of  these  ^^  trus- 
tees "  will  be  a  billionaire  when  he  has  turned  himself  over 
only  ten  times.  Poor's  BaUroad  ManiuU  shows  these  men 
and  their  associates  to  be  presidents  or  directors  in  thousands 
of  miles  of  railroads,  valued  at  hundreds  of  millions.  Their 
names  were  prominent  in  the  railroad  ^'  deal "  of  1892  and 
1893,  which  had  for  its  end  to  put  the  whole  of  New  England 
under  one  hand,  controlling  both  its  land  and  water  connec- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  country.  They  stand  at  the  receipt 
of  custom  at  the  railroad  gates  to  the  oil  regions;  to  the  coal- 
fields of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Illi- 
nois; the  copper,  gold,  and  silver  mines  of  the  West;  the  iron 
mines  of  the  West  and  South ;  the  turpentine  forests  and  the 
Inmber  regions  and  cotton  fields;  the  food-producing  areas  of 
the  Mississippi  basin;  the  grazing  lands  of  the  plains.  They 
are  owners  in  the  principal  steamship  line  between  America 
and  Europe,  and  in  the  "  whalebacks,"  which  appear  destined 
to  drive  other  models  out  of  the  freight  traffic  of  the  lakes, 
and  have  begun  to  appear  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  oceans, 
to  capture  the  carrying  business  of  the  world.  Every  dollar 
for  the  construction  of  a  State  building  at  the  World's  Fair 
was  advanced  by  one  of  them,  as  the  principal  journal  of  the 
State  announced,  and  it  referred  to  him  as  ''  the  man  who 
breathes  life  into  its  East  coast  towns,  and  the  lifting  of  his 
pen  by  his  hand  is  like  turning  upsidedown  the  horn  of 
plenty."  They  are  "  in  "  the  best  things — telegraphs,  the  gas 
supply  of  our  large  cities,  street-railways,  steel  mills,  ship- 
yards, Canadian  and  American  iron  mines,  town  sites.  Ore 
dug  out  of  their  own  iron  mines  at  the  head  of  Lake  Snpe- 
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rior  is  carried  over  their  own  railroad  to  their  own  furnaces 
and  mills.  It  rolls  along  antil  that  which  began  to  move  as 
ore  lies  at  the  docks  of  their  ship-yards  as  a  finished  vessel, 
cut  out  of  the  mountains,  as  it  were,  at  one  cheap  stroke,  or 
is  loaded  in  the  cars  in  some  perfected  shape  of  steel,  as  steam 
radiators  or  what  not.  They  feed  entire  mountain  ranges 
into  their  mills  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  despatch 
the  product  in  their  own  cars  and  ships  to  all  markets.  Be- 
trayal, bankruptcy,  broken  hearts,  and  death  have  kept  quick 
step  with  the  march  of  the  conquerors  in  iron  as  in  oil.  They 
are  in  the  combination  in  anthracite  coal,  with  which  the 
acquisition  by  an  American  syndicate  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal 
deposits  is  closely  connected.  Theirs  is  the  largest  share  in 
the  natural-gas  business  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York, 
Indiana,  Illinois.  They  are  in  the  combination  which  controls 
lead,  from  pig  to  white  lead,  and  turpentine  and  linseed-oil 
and  paints. 

^'  Its  members,"  it  was  said  in  the  application  to  the  At- 
tomey-Gteneral  of  New  York,  in  1894,  for  a  forfeiture  of  one 
of  their  charters,  ^^  are  now  presidents  and  directors  in  88,000 
miles  of  road,  one -fifth  of  the  total  mileage  in  the  United 
States.  Its  surplus  is  invested  in  banking,  in  natural  and 
manufacturing  gas  companies,  in  iron  ore  beds  and  coal  beds 
and  crude-oil  production,  in  lead  and  zinc,  in  turpentine  and 
cotton. seed  oil,  in  steel,  in  jute  manufacture,  in  ocean  steam- 
ships, in  palatial  hotels,  in  street-railroads." 

Most  of  their  interests  are  in  public  functions,  railroads, 
pipe  lines,  telegraphs,  postal  contracts,  steamers,  municipal 
franchises,  and  the  like ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  know  their 
full  extent  with  our  present  crude  means  for  enforcing  the 
truth  that  property  is  power  and  that  civilization  endures 
no  irresponsible  anonymous  power.  The  corporation  is  an 
agency  by  which  the  capitalist  can  do  business  in  ambus- 
cade. '^  They  are  all  in  our  company,"  said  the  manager  of 
a  very  important  public  a  incy,  '^  but  their  names  do  not  ap- 
pear." It  is  not  out  of  eui  to  the  obsolete  idea  that 
such  matters  are  private  b      i<      that  all  the  detalU  ol  \}ci^ 
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possesBions  are   not  given,  bnt  only  because  they  are  not 
known. 

^^  There  is  no  snch  thing  as  extemporaneous  acquisitioD," 
Daniel  Webster  said ;  but  he  spoke  of  eloquence,  not  of  the 
perfected  modern  commerce.  Selligue,  the  French  genioB  to 
whose  discoveries  nothing  of  equal  importance  has  been  added| 
is  not  dignified  with  an  entry  in  the  encjdopsddias  or  bio- 
graphical dictionaries.  For  ^'  Colonel "  Drake,  who  struck  oil, 
a  pension  had  to  be  provided  by  his  friends  in  the  r^ions 
which  he  had  filled  with  fountains  of  wealth.  Mr.  Yan 
Syckel,  who  first  proved  the  pipe  line  to  be  practicable,  died 
in  Buffalo,  paralytic,  helpless,  and  poor. 

The  ^^age  of  oil"  could  not  have  come  without  the  oil 
well  and  the  drill  and  derrick,  and  these  in  America  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  first  salt  well,  drilled  and  whittled 
out  of  the  rocks  by  the  Buffner  brothers,  in  1806,  in  the 
"Great  Buffalo  Lick"  of  the  Kanawha.  Their  first  "drill" 
was  a  great  sycamore -tree,  four  feet  through,  hollowed  out, 
set  on  end  on  the  ground  in  the  lick,  and  gradually  lowered 
as  the  earth  and  stone  within  were  dng  away  by  a  man  inside. 
When  they  came  to  the  rock,  which  tliey  could  not  blast  be- 
cause it  was  under  water,  they  hung  a  roughly-made  iron  drill 
by  a  rope  to  a  spring  pole  and  went  inch  by  inch  through  the 
rock,  "  kicking  down  "  the  well.  Metal  tubes  were  not  to  be 
had,  but  the  Yankee  whittler  solved  the  problem  of  tubing 
the  well.  Two  slender  strips  of  wood  were  whittled  into  two 
long,  thin,  half  tubes,  and  tied  together.  This  is  the  genesis 
of  the  bored  "  well  "  and  the  "  drill  and  derrick."  *  It  took 
eighteen  months  to  accomplish  this,  but  the  wonder  is  that  it 
was  done  at  all  "without  preliminary  study,  previous  expe- 
rience or  training, without  precedent,  in  a  newly-settled  country 
without  steam-power,  machine-shop,  skilled  mechanics,  suita- 
ble tools  or  materials." 

These  almost-forgotten  men,  shrewd,  patient,  undauntable, 

*  Dr.  J.  P.  Hale,  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  in  the  volume  prepared  by  Prof. 
M.  L.  Maury,  and  issued  by  the  State  Centennial  Board,  on  the  resources  of  the 
SUte.     Quoted  by  S.  F.  Peckham,  United  States  Census,  1885,  p.  6. 
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were  the  pioneers  of  the  skilfal  well-borers  who  have  gone 
forth  from  the  Kanawha  wells  all  over  the  coantrj  to  bore 
wells  for  irrigation  on  the  Western  plains,  for  cities,  factories, 
and  private  ase,  for  salt,  for  gas,  for  geological  and  minera- 
logical  explorations,  and  for  oil.  ^^  Billy  Morris,"  of  the  Ka- 
nawha borings,  invented  a  tool  simple  enongh,  bat  not  so  sim- 
ple as  to  be  described  here,  called  the  ^'slips''  or  ^^jars," 
which  has  done  more  for  deep  boring  than  anything  except 
the  steam-engine,  and  for  which,  considering  the  part  played 
in  the  life  of  man  by  oil,  gas,  water,  brine,  and  other  wells, 
we  are  told  he  ^^  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  inventors  of 
the  sewing-machine,  reaper,  and  cotton-gin.'"  Bat  ^^ Uncle 
Billy"  made  a  free  gift  to  the  well-diggers  of  the  world  of 
his  invalnable  ^^  slips,"  and  slipped  into  poverty  and  an  nn- 
known  grave.  To  Joshaa  Merrill,  more  than  to  any  one  else, 
belongs  the  honor  of  bringing  the  mannfactare  of  oil  in 
America  to  its  perfection.*  He  made  better  oil  than  any  one 
else,  and  he  loved  his  work.  ^^  I  was  thirty-two  years  in  the 
oil  business.  It  was  the  business  of  my  life." '  Bat  he  had 
to  dismantle  his  refinery,  and  join  the  melancholy  procession 
of  two  thoasand  years  of  scouts,  inventors,  pioneers,  capital- 
ists, and  toilers  who  march  behind  the  successful  men. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  these  successful  men  did  not  discover 
the  oil,  nor  how  to  '^  strike "  it.  They  were  not  the  lucky 
owners  of  oil  lands.  As  late  as  1888  they  produced  only  200 
barrels  a  day — about  1  in  every  3000 — ^^an  infinitesimal 
amount,"  their  president  said.*  They  did  not  invent  any  of 
the  processes  of  refining.  They  did  not  devise  the  pipe  line, 
and  they  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  building*  of  the  first 
pipe  line  to  the  seaboard,  and  to  cripple  the  successful  experi- 
ment of  piping  refined  oil.*    They  own  all  the  important  re- 

1  P^mUum  and  lU  ProdueU,  by  S.  F.  Peckham,  U.  &  Census,  1885,  p.  7. 
*Sb  Dana  Hayes,  quoted  in  Henry's  Early  and  Later  Hittcry  of  Pelroimai^ 
p.  186. 

'Testimony,  Joshua  Merrill,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  670. 

«  Testimony,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  pp.  886,  426. 

*  Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  82.  *See  p.  166. 
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finerieB,  and  yet  they  have  built  very  few.  Thej  did  not  pro- 
ject the  tank-car  system,  which  came  before  them,'  and  have 
used  their  irresistible  power  to  prevent  its  general  nse  od 
the  railroads,  and  successfnlly.*  They  were  not  the  first  to 
enter  the  field  in  any  department.  They  did  not  have  at 
great  capital  or  skill  as  their  competitors.'  They  began  their 
career  in  the  wrong  place — at  Cleveland — out  of  the  way 
of  the  wells  and  the  principal  markets,  necessitating  several 
hundred  miles  more  of  transportation  for  all  of  their  prod- 
not  that  was  marketed  in  the  East  or  Europe.^  They  had  no 
process  of  refining  oil  which  others  had  not,  and  no  legiti- 
mate advantages  over  others.*  They  did  not  even  invent  the 
rebate.    They  made  oil  poor  *  and  scarce  ^  and  dear/ 

The  power  to  chalk  down  daily  on  the  black-board  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange  the  price  at  which  people  in 
two  hemispheres  shall  buy  their  light  has  followed  these 
strokes  of  "  cheapness  " : 

1.  Freight  rates  to  the  general  public  have  been  increased, 
often  to  double  and  more  what  is  paid  by  a  favored  few.* 

2.  The  construction  has  been  resisted  of  new  lines  of  trans- 
portation by  rail," 

3.  And  pipe."  This  has  been  done  by  litigation,"  by  influ- 
ence, by  violence,*'  even  to  the  threatened  use  of  cannon,**  and 
by  legislation,  as  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  to  prevent  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  from  being  given  by  "  free  pipe-line 
bills  "  to  the  people  generally. 

4.  The  cost  of  pipeage  has  been  raised." 

5.  Rivers  and  canals  have  been  closed.** 

*  Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  258.  'See  chs.  xi.  and  xvii. 
'New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  p.  44.     Testimony,  same, 

pp.  2623,  2645.     Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  228-26,  542,  543,  548. 

*New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  p.  43.  Testimony,  Trusts, 
Congress,  1888,  p.  213. 

•  New  York  Assembly  '*  Hepburn  "  Report,  1879,  p.  712.  Testimony,  Comroon- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  vs.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  al.^  1879,  p.  302. 

•Seep.  406.  '  Sec  pp.  61,  163.      •Seep.  420.  •  See  pp.  49,  217. 

'0  See  p.  306.        "  See  p.  108.  '« See  pp.  1 1 1,  291,  446. 

'*See  p.  291.         '*  See  p.  1G2.  '"^See  pp.  118-27.      »*Sec  pp.  97,  224. 
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6.  Oil  has  been  made  to  ran  to  waste  on  the  ground.' 

7.  The  ontflow  of  oil  from  the  earth  has  been  shut  down.' 

8.  The  outflow  of  human  energy  that  sought  to  turn  it  to 
human  nse  has  been  shut  down  by  restricting  the  manufacture 
by  the  combination  and  by  others,  by  contract,*  dismantling/ 
and  explosion.* 

9.  High  fees  have  been  maintained  for  inspection/  and  the 
inspectors  have  been  brought  into  equivocal  relations  with 
the  monopoly/ 

10.  The  general  use  of  tank-cars  and  tank -steamers  has 
been  prevented.' 

11.  The  people  have  been  excluded  from  the  free  and  equal 
use  of  the  docks,  storehouses,  and  other  terminal  facilities  of 
the  railroads  in  the  great  harbors  of  export.' 

12.  Inventors  and  their  better  processes  have  been  smoth- 
ered." 

13.  Men  have  been  paid  more  for  spying  than  they  could 
earn  by  working." 

14.  ^^  Killing  delay  "  has  been  created  in  the  administration 
of  justice." 

All  are  poorer— -oil-producers,  land-owners,  all  labor,  all  the 
railroads,  all  the  refiners,  merchants,  all  the  consumers  of 
oil — the  whole  people.  Less  oil  has  flowed,  less  light  shone, 
and  there  has  been  less  happiness  and  virtue.  In  every  one 
of  the  few  intervals,  says  Hudson,  during  which  oU  could  flow 
freely  to  Pittsburg,  all  the  businesses  connected  with  it  were 
active  and  expanding." 

When  the  trust's  secretary  was  asked  for  the  proper  name 
of  the  combination,  his  reply  was:  ^'The  Lord  only  knows; 
I  don't."    ^^  An  indescribable  thing,"  he  said  again." 

<<  Do  you  understand  the  practical  work  of  reflning  as  a  re- 
finer f  he  was  asked. 

1  See  pp.  106,  164.  *  See  pp.  107,  164.  *  See  pp.  62,  79. 

*  See  pp.  42,  72, 188.  *  See  p.  261.  •  See  p.  216. 

^  See  pp.  216,  418.  «  See  pp.  189,  228,  487.  *  See  pp.  102,  140. 

>•  See  pp.  182-98.  >i  See  p.  298.  »  See  pp.  149,  447. 

I*  Railwayi  and  the  Republic,  bj  J.  F.  Hudson,  p.  77. 
'« Testimony,  Corners,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  pp.  687-42. 
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^  I  do  not  ...  I  have  not  been  inffide  a  refinery  in  tea 

years.''* 

^  Two  mills  a  ton  a  mile  for  five  hundred  miles  woaM  be  s 
dollar  a  ton  r 

^  I  am  not  able  to  demonstrate  that  propositioa.'' 

^  Yon  have  some  arithmetical  knowledge  P 

^  I  cannot  answer  that  question.'^ ' 

He  coald  not  state  what  proportion  of  the  oil  trade  ia  now 
controlled  by  the  trost.  He  had  never  looked  into  that  ques- 
tion.   He  did  not  know  who  knows  these  things.* 

"  Ton  own  the  pipe  line  to  New  York  T 

"  Yes,  sir.^ 

^  What  does  it  cost  yon  to  do  business  on  that  pipe  linef 

^  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. ...  I  have  neyer  been  in 
the  oil  regions  but  once  in  my  life.  ...  I  am  not  a  practicil 
oil  man.  .  .  .  For  perhaps  eight  years  I  have  given  abeolntely 
no  attention  to  the  details  of  our  business.'^  ^ 

Asked  upon  another  occasion,  before  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
islature, about  the  accounts  of  the  company  when  he  was  its 
secretary,  he  said : 

''  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  accounts."  * 

'- 1  am  a  claraorer  for  dividends.  That  is  the  only  function 
I  have,"  said  another  trustee.' 

"When  was  yonr  last  rate  given  you,  the  rate  at  which  you 
are  now  being  carried  (on  the  New  York  Central)  ?" 

"  I  could  not  tell."  ' 

The  secretary  had  testified  that  this  associate  attended  to 
getting  the  rates  of  freight ;  but  the  latter  avowed  that  he 
could  not  remember  "  any  rate ''  that  he  had  paid  *'  at  any  time." 
But  a  little  later  he  who  could  not  remember  any  rate  he  had 
ever  paid  was  able  to  tell  the  committee,  off-hand,  the  exact 
rate  of  freight  on  oil  by  steamer  from  Batoum  in  Russia  to 

•Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  298.  *Same,  p.  784. 

•Same,  p.  296.  *  Same,  pp.  296,  77S-80. 

*  Inyestigation  of  Relations  of  Standard  Oil  Company  to  the  Sute,  1883,  p.  473. 

•Testimony,  New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  p  2666. 

'  Same,  p.  2667. 
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Liverpool,  and  knew  the  rate  from  the  wells  at  Baku  by  rail 
to  the  sea  at  Baton  m  ! ' 

''  Had  yoa  ever  been  interested  in  the  refining  of  oil  in  any 
manner  when  yoa  first  became  connected  with  the  oil  busi- 
ness}" another  tmstee  was  asked. 

"  Never." 

"  Or  the  prodaction  of  oil  I" 

"Never." 

He  was  a  railroad  man,  and  had  been  taken  into  the  com- 
bination for  his  yalne  as  snch ;  bat  when  he  was  asked  if  ho 
coold  tell  any  of  the  rates  of  freight  his  company  had  paid, 
he  said : 

"  I  cannot."  • 

^  What  is  yonr  bnsiness  and  where  do  yoa  reside  f "  another 
of  the  trnstees  was  asked  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

"I  decline  to  answer  any  question  antil  I  can  consult 
counsel." ' 

"  What  is  the  capital  stock !"  was  asked  of  another. 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  How  much  has  the  capital  been  increased  since  !^ 

"  1  don't  know." 

"  Where  are  the  meetings  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
held?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  How  many  directors  are  there  t" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Do  they  own  any  pipe  lines  f " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  the  rates  of  transporta- 
tion."* 

"  What  quantity  of  oil  was  exported  by  the  different  con- 
cerns with  which  you  were  connected  from  the  port  of  New 
York  in  1881  ?"  the  president  was  asked. 

"  I  do  not  know." 

>  TeBtinumy,  Trasts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  296,  SSS,  787,  78S.         'Same,  p.  86S^ 
*T6ttimoDj,  New  York  Assembly  '*  Hepburn  '*  Report,  1879,  p.  2608. 
«  Same,  pp.  260i-14. 
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"  How  many  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  were  reBned  hj  sucli 
ctincerna  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  in  1881  ?" 

"  I  doii't  know  bow  much  was  reBiied." 

'■  Did  not  the  ooncern  with  which  you  were  so  coaaect- 
ed  purchase  over  8,000,000  barrels  of  crude  petroleum  in 
1881  r 

"  I  am  unable  to  state," 

He  wftB  asked  to  give  the  name  of  one  refinery  in  thii 
COnntry,  rnnning  at  the  time  (1883),  not  owned  or  eubstan- 
tially  controlled  by  his  concern,     "  I  decline  to  answer.'' ' 

He  was  asked  if  he  woold  say  the  total  profits  of  his 
trust's  companies  for  the  last  year  (1887)  were  not  as  tnnch 
as  $30,000,000. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  knowledge  on  that  snbject."  ' 

Phrenologists  are  right.  Memory  ia  not  to  be  ranked  with 
the  mental  attribates  of  the  highest  importance.  The  head  of 
the  New  York  Central  could  not  tell  when  a  stock  dividend 
of  something  like  (46,000,000  had  been  declared  on  one  of 
his  railroads — and  a  $40,000,000  dividend  is  something  worth 
remembering,  "I  don't  know.  .  .  ,  I  don't  remember."  '  It 
is  lacky  for  the  rest  of  ns  that  these  great  men  forget  some- 
thing. 

One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  oil  combinatioQ  was  a  witness  in 
Cleveland  in  1887  in  a  suit  by  the  State  of  Oliio  against  cer^ 
tain  railroads. 

"What  bosineas  in  connection  with  the  oil  bneinees  is  done 
in  the  bnilding  in  which  the  oil  trust  has  its  office  in  New 
Torki" 

"  X  do  not  think  I  could  state  just  what  basiuess  ia  done  ia 
that  building,  I  am  sure." 

Asked  on  the  witness-stand  in  the  Bnffalo  explosion  case 
when  it  was  he  formed  the  "  trust "  with  $70,000,000  of  capi- 
tal, the  president  replied :  "  I  am  unable  to  state,"  and  he 
could  not  say  where  its  articles  of  agreement  were,  nor  who 

'  Teatimon]',  Comen,  New  York  SenkW,  1888,  pp.  939,  981,  9Sa. 
■TeMtmoDr,  Trails,  New  York  Seule,  1888,  p.  411. 
-^         ■TMtimoDj,  New  York  Auemblj  "  Hepbura  "  Beport,  ISTS,  p.  lUt, 
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has  control  of  it.  When  qnestioned  before  the  Interstate 
Commission  he  could  not  tell  within  $25,000,000  how  much 
business  they  were  doing  a  year/ 

These  men  keep  no  books.  The  whole  arrangement  is  just 
a  happy  family,  like  Barnum's  monkeys,  birds,  cats,  dogs, 
and  mice  in  the  same  cage.  '^  It  is  a  business  of  faith,"  one 
of  the  ruling  four  puts  it.  Another  was  asked  about  the 
by-laws  under  which  he  and  his  associates  transacted  their 
business.  '^I  don't  know  that  I  have  seen  a  copy,"  be 
replied,  and  as  to  where  it  was  he  was  able  only  to  '^  sup- 
pose." • 

When  the  committee  of  the  Legislature  called  for  the  books 
recording  the  transactions  of  the  trust  and  its  attorneys  and 
committees,  there  were  practically  none  to  produce.  All 
there  was  in  the  way  of  a  record  of  transactions  of  a  magni* 
tude  beyond  those  of  any  other  commercial  institution  in  this 
country  or  the  world  were  a  few  pages  of  formal  entries 
from  which  nothing  could  be  learned.  The  executive  com- 
mittee received  and  passed  upon  the  disbursements  of  money 
by  the  treasurer,  and  the  reports  of  sub-committees  and  of 
members,  who  had  sweeping  powers  of  attorney,  by  which 
these  countless  millions  were  kept  rolling  themselves  up  into 
more,  but  it  never  kept  any  records. 

^^  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  formal  record  having  been 
made,"  one  of  them  said.  The  reports  were  ^^  either  verbal 
or  on  pieces  of  paper.  ...  I  think  it  was  memorandums,"  he 
continued,  and  the  memorandums  were  '^undoubtedly  de- 
stroyed." They  were  transcribed  into  the  records  of  the 
trustees,  ho  said,  but  the  search  of  the  committee  showed  that 
the  transcription  was  a  '^  skeleton,"  consisting  mainly  of  the 
mere  phrase,  '' Minutes  of  the  executive  committee  ap- 
proved." '^  The  real  minutes  do  not  appear  upon  the  book," 
Senator  Ives,  of  the  committee,  said. 

"  There  is  no  book  to  produce  I" 

"  There  is  no  book." 

^TMiimony,  Rice  cases,  61-60,  Interstate  Oommeroe  Commission,  1S87,  pp. 
S66,  868.  *  Testimony,  Trusts,  New  Toric  Senate,  1888,  pp.  456,  677. 
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"  And  there  is  no  memorandum  i" 

"There  is  no  memorandum."  ' 

"  Does  the  trust  keep  books  ?"  the  "  president "  was  ssked 
by  CongresB. 

"  No,  we  have  no  system  of  book-keeping." 

On  f urther  presBnre  he  said  that  the  treasurer  had  "a  n> 
ord  to  know  what  money  comea  in," 

"  You  have  never  seen  those  books  !" 

"  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  those  books." 

"  Has  any  member  of  the  nine  "  (trustees)  "  ever  seen  thoN 
books }" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  they  have,"  ' 

Simplicity  is  said  to  be  always  a  charactenBtic  of  greatness. 
Wliat  could  he  simpler,  and  so  greater,  than  this  ?  The  ele- 
ments of  succesB  are  only — 

1.  Not  to  know  anything  about  the  business. 

2.  To  keep  no  books. 

3.  To  have  "  a  record  to  know  what  money  comae  id,"  and 

4.  Never  to  look  at  it. 

Finally,  the  operations  of  these  men  have,  in  their  own 
language,  not  been  "businesB."  Its  secretary  told  Gongreai 
that  the  "  trust "  was  "  not  a  bosineaB  corporatioD/'  *  and  ao 
associate  declared  in  court  that  it  "  cannot  do  bnsiQefls." 
The  report  of  the  New  York  Le^httare  shows  that  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1883,  the  president  had  by  a  formal  instrnmeDt  been 
made  the  attorney  of  the  trust  to  sign  and  execute  all  the 
contracts  made  by  it.  The  same  instrument  in  ezpreu  tenni 
confirmed  the  ezecation  of  contracts  heretofore  signed  by 
him,  showing  that  he  bad  been  making  contracts.* 

"Those  gentlemen"  (the  members  of  the  trust  who  hold 
its  power  of  attorney)  "  do  actaally  execute  oontracta  involv- 
ing pretty  large  amounts,  sometimes  without  a  formal  resolu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trnstees,  do  they  not  f"  one  of  them 
ms  asked. 


) 


■  TMtimoojp,  Tnuu,  New  Tork  Betutte,  IBSS,  pp.  BIS-SV. 
*T«idmonj,  TnuU,  Coograu,  18SS,  pp.  S01,  S9a. 
■Tnttta,  K«ir  Tork  Seiute,  ISBB,  p.  StB. 
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"  Undoubtedly  they  do." ' 

Following  their  emplojers,  the  lawyers  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Tax  case  for  the  oil  combination  argued  that  its  opera- 
tions were  not  business  within  the  meaning  of  the  tax  law. 
If  the  '^  no  money  "  of  1862  has  become  the  control,  in  one 
industry  alone,  of  $160,000,000  in  1892  by  methods  that  are 
not  '^  business,"  what  are  they  ? 

NoTB. — The  principal  memberB  of  th^  oil  combination  were  heard  at 
great  length  in  its  defence  before  the  committee  of  Congress  investigating 
trusts  in  1888.'  Their  testimony  has  been  frequently  used  in  our  pages. 
But  they  felt  that  their  case  needed  further  elucidation,  and  asked  the 
conmiittee  to  hear  them  again.  The  committee  declined  to  hear  them 
again  "explain  or  contradict/'  as  they  offered  to  do,  but  by  printing  their 
communication  gave  them  the  benefit  of  their  denials  and  explanations.' 
Their  offer  was  mainly  to  go  again  over  the  ground  that  the  '*  South  Im- 
provement Company  never  did  any  business/'  that  the  combination  "ob- 
tained no  preferences  "  on  the  railroads,  that  they  had  cheapened  transpor- 
tation, improved  machinery,  nuule  better  oil  at  less  cost,  and  so  on.  The 
chief  officers  and  owners  had  been  heard  on  all  these  points  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony.  But  though  it  did  not  recall  them  to 
the  witness-stand,  the  committee,  in  addition  to  printing  their  communi- 
cation, printed  most  of  the  documentary  evidence  they  desired  to  submit 
This  covered  nearly  two  hundred  pages  more.^ 

The  examination,  which  any  one  can  make,  of  this  record  discloses  an 
interesting  fact  concerning  the  proof,  and  the  trust's  offer  to  prove,  which 
can  best  be  shown  in  parallel  columns : 


THB  TRUSTS  0F7KR  TO  PSOVB. 

It  offered  the  evidence  of  the  third 
vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Raibroad  to  "show  the  South  Im- 
provement Company  never  did  any 
business,  and  its  charter  was  repealed 
in  1872/' 


THE  PROOF. 

But  the  testimony  of  this  witness 
states  that  his  connection  with  the  oil 
business  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road—the principal  railroad  in  that 
scheme— did  not  begin  until  1878.* 


1  Testimony,  Trusts,  New  Tork  Senate,  1888,  p.  680. 

*  TesOinony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  266,  287,  814,  866,  887,  896,  626,  687, 
666,  627,  768,  790,  799. 

*  House  of  Representatives,  60th  Congress,  2d  Session.    Report  No.  4166,  Part 
II.,  Appendix  C,  p.  88. 

«  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  174-210,  801-961. 

*  Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsjlyania  m.  PennsjWania  Railroad  W  4/., 
1879,  printed  in  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  196. 
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It  offered  the  same  evideDce  to 
prove  that  the  same  rebates  granted 
it  by  the  contract  of  October  17, 
1877,  * '  were  also  granted  to  every 
shipper  who  contracted  to  do  all  his 
business  over  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road." 


It  offered  the  evidence  taken  in  the 
Buffalo  Explosion  case,  to  show  that 
"  C.  B.  Matthews  testified  falsely  "  in 
testifying  that  it  was  sworn  to  that 
the  members  of  the  oil  combination 
on  trial  employed  detectives  in  Mat- 
thews' refineries,  and  that  the  detec- 
tive was  some  time  in  Matthews'  em- 
ploy, and  made  bis  report  to  the 
lawyer  of  the  trust,  and  he  got  his 
pay  from  this  lawyer. 


It  offered  "to  prove  that  C.  B. 
Matthews  testified  falsely  in  saying 
that  it  was  proved  by  a  witness  " 
that  the  Rochester  representative  of 
the  oil  combination  said  that  the 
principal  company  in  it  "  would  sue 


But  this  witness  stated  that  hit 
road  would  give  other  shippers  ti 
low  rates  as  to  the  oil  combination, 
**  if  they  would  guarantee  the  same 
quantity — not  otherwise — uoder  that 
contract";'  and  the  contract  itself 
states  that  no  other  shipper  should 
have  the  same  rebate  —  "  commis> 
sion,"  it  is  called— unless  his  businesi 
gave  the  road  **  the  same  amount  ol 
profit  you  realized  from  our  trade."* 
No  shipper  could  get  the  same  latei 
by  giving  '*all  his  business."  He 
must  give  ''the  same  quantity"— « 
totally  different  proposition. 


The  evidence  shows  that  this 
what  was  sworn  to:  "  I  have  now  a 
detective  agency  here  "  (Buffalo).   '*  I 

employed  L B .    At  the  time 

he  was  in  my  employ  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  works  of  the  Buitalo 
Lubricating  Company"  (Matthews' 
company).  **  He  made  reports  to  me. 
.  .  .  I  forwarded  copies — one  to  New 
York,  one  to  Rochester.  .  .  .  The  one 
forwarded  to  New  York  was  ad- 
dressed to "  (the  lawyer  of  the  oil 
trust).  ' '  I  met "  (this  lawyer,  naming 
him)  "at  New  York  City,  at  No.  44 
Broadway,  which  is  the  oflBce  of  the  " 
(oil  trust).  •  •  I  received  my  pay  from  " 
(him).  * '  My  instructions  from  "  (him) 
*•  were  in  writing."' 

This  was  what  "was  proved  by  a 
witness,"  and  referred  to  by  Mat- 
thews. "  He  "  (the  Rochester  rep- 
resentative of  the  oil  combination) 
"said  he  thought  they"  (Matthews' 
company)  ' '  would  not  survive ....  By 


'  Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  vs.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  d  al, 
1879,  printed  in  Trusts,  Congrews,  1888,  p.  206.  « Same,  p.  208. 

"Testimony  in  Buffalo  Explosion  case,  printed  in  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  894. 
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Matthews  oDce  a  month,  or  once  a 
week,  if  necessary,  to  squeeze  him 
out." 


the  time  they  got  through  with  all 
the  suits  that  they  "  (the  oil  combina- 
tion) ^  would  bring,  the  Buffalo  Lu- 
bricating Company  would  be  pretty 
much  used  up.  .  .  .  He  didn't  know 
as  they  would  gain  anything  really, 
but  they  would  embarrass  them  by 
bringing  these  suits,  and  if  it  was 
necessary  they  would  bring  them 
once  a  month— yes,  they  would  bring 
them  once  a  week."  * 


Similarly,  throughout,  the  trust's  offer  to  prove  falls  when  confronted 
with  its  own  proof.  Many  more  instances  could  be  giren,  but  more  than 
one  instance  is  not  needed. 

On  many  occasions  the  members  of  the  trust,  when  given  opportunity  to 
explain  their  record,  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  report  of  the 
'* Hepburn"  Committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature  which  investigated 
the  railroads  in  1879,  speaking  of  the  different  companies  in  the  oil  com- 
bination said  the  Committee  were  "  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  relations 
of  these  different  organizations,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  several  members 
....  subpoenaed  as  witnesses  to  obey  the  subpoena,  and  the  refusal  of 
those  who  did  attend  to  answer  our  questions."  The  Committee  refers  to 
the  combination  as  "this  mysterious  organization,  whose  business  and 
transactions  are  of  such  a  character  that  its  members  declined  giving  a 
history  or  description  of  it,  lest  their  testimony  be  used  to  convict  them  of 
a  crime."  • 


>  Deposition  of  Albert  N.  Reynolds,  Buffalo  Lubricating  Oil  Company,  Limited, 
i».  Everest  k  Ererest.  Supreme  Court,  New  York,  Erie  County,  C^ty  of  Buffalo, 
August  29,  1884. 

*  Report  of  the  New  York  Assembly  *'  Hepburn  *'  Committee,  1879,  p.  4i. 


CHAPTBB  \XXin 

THE    SHOEKLESS    BEBA^TB 

Wm  MEu-chuig  intelligence,  indomitable  will,  and  a  eoo> 
•oenee  which  makes  religion,  patriotiem,  and  the  domestic 
TirtoflB  bnt  Bubordinate  paragraphs  in  a  ritaal  of  mooey  vcor- 
■hip^  Ae  mercantile  mind  fiies  ita  air-line  to  bnsinees  eaprem- 
mj.  That  entirely  modem  social  arrangement  —  the  private 
ovnenhip  of  public  highways — has  introduced  a  new  weapon 
into  boBime  warfare  which  means  universal  dominion  to  him 
who  will  ue  it  with  an  irou  hand. 

This  weapon  is  the  rebate,  emokclefis,  noiseless,  tovisible,  of 
eztnKwdinary  range,  and  the  deadliest  gnn  known  to  oommer- 
dal  warfare.  It  is  not  a  lawful  weapon.  Like  the  exploeive 
ballet,  it  is  not  recognized  by  the  lawg  of  war.  It  has  to  be 
need  secretly.  All  the  ratM  he  got  were  a  secret  between 
himself  and  the  railroads.  "  It  has  never  been  otherwise,"  tes- 
tified one  of  the  oil  combination.'  The  Chevalier  Bayard  de- 
clared proudly,  ae  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  had  never 
given  quarter  to  any  one  so  degraded  and  nnknightly  as  to 
ose  gunpowder.  Every  one  woald  close  in  at  once  to  destroy 
a  market  combatant  who  avowed  that  he  employed  this 
wicked  projectile. 

The  apparatus  of  the  rebate  is  so  simple  that  it  looks  less 
like  a  destroying  angel  than  any  weapon  of  offence  ever 
known.  The  whole  battery  consists  only  of  a  pen  and  ink 
and  some  paper.  The  dischai^  is  bnt  the  making  of  an 
entry — bnt  the  signing  of  a  check.  But  when  the  man  who 
comiaands  this  simple  enginery  directs  it  against  a  baainess 

■  TMtliDon;,  He<r  York  Auembl^  "  Hepbura  "  Report,  1871,  p.  StM. 
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competitor  you  can  follow  the  track  of  wreckage  like  the 
path  of  a  cyclone,  by  the  ruins  which  lie  bleaching  in  the  air 
for  years.  The  gentlemen  who  employ  it  give  no  evidence 
of  being  otherwise  engaged  than  in  their  ordinary  pursuits. 
They  go  about  sedate  and  smiling,  with  seemingly  friendly 
hands  empty  of  all  tools  of  death.  But  all  about  them  as 
they  will,  as  if  it  were  only  by  wish  of  theirs  which  attend- 
ant spirits  hastened  to  execute,  rivals  are  blown  out  of  the 
highways,  busy  mills  and  refineries  turn  to  dust,  hearts  break, 
and  strong  men  go  mad  or  commit  suicide  or  surrender  their 
persons  and  their  property  to  the  skilful  artillerists. 

"And  in  the  actual  practice  of  daily  life,"  says  Buskin, 
"  you  will  find  that  wherever  there  is  secrecy,  there  is  either 
guilt  or  danger."  "  When  did  you  discover  the  fact  that 
these  rebates  had  been  paid  ?"  one  of  the  victims  was  asked. 

"  We  never  discovered  it  as  a  fact  until  the  testimony  was 
taken  in  1879. .  . .  We  always  suspected  it ;  but  we  never 
knew  of  it  of  our  personal  knowledge,  and  never  would  really 
have  known  it  of  our  personal  knowledge.  ...  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  iniquity  that  was  going  on."  ' 

Nothing  so  demolishing  was  ever  so  delicate  and  intangible 
as  this,  for  its  essence  is  but  a  union  of  the  minds  of  a  railroad 
official  and  some  business  friend,  perhaps  a  silent  partner, 
bent  on  business  empire.  The  model  merchant,  fortunate  in 
having  a  friend  willing  so  to  use  a  power  sovereigns  would 
not  dare  to  use,  walks  the  public  way,  strong  in  his  secret, 
and  smiles  with  triumph  as  dl  at  whom  he  levels  his  invisible 
wand  sicken  and  disappear.  "  He  has  the  receipt  of  fern- 
seed.    He  walks  invisible." 

Men  who  hunt  their  fellow-men  with  this  concealed  weapon 
always  deny  it,  as  they  must.  To  use  it  has  always  been  a  sin, 
and  has  been  made  a  crime  in  every  civilized  State.  Under 
United  States  law  it  is,  since  1887,  an  offence  punishable  with 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.*  Moral  idcAla  are  not  bom 
in  legislatures.    When  an  act  attains  by  a  law  the  distinction  of 

1  Tattimony,  Trasts,  CongrMs,  188S,  pp.  115,  US,  SSS. 
*  InterBUte  Oommeroe  Law,  mo.  10. 
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bnng  nuda  a  tirime,  it  is  already  well  on  its  vraj  to  cxtiM- 
tioD.  It  ji  nude  iofamonB  by  law,  becanae  it  has  already  l* 
eome  infamoos  before  the  cooBcience  and  honor  of  men.  It 
ma  not  titb  pndiibition  of  highway  privilege  by  the  CoosUtt- 
tion  of  PauH^Tama  or  the  laws  of  the  United  Statee  wbidi 
made  the  nbibo  an  initjuity.  This  legal  volley  is  bat  a  » 
late  to  tiie  establiBhed  conscience. 

Tba  queatioD  most  often  pressed  before  all  the  many  legk- 
fartive  and  jodiaal  inqneets  held  npon  the  dead  bodies  which 
itrav  every  field  of  the  oil  indnatry  has  been  whether  the 
flZtraordiDary  powers  which  the  invention  of  the  loeomotin 
and  the  tratuformation  of  public  highways  into  private  prop- 
erty had  ^ven  railways  over  the  livelihoods  of  the  people  bad 
been  lued  to  malce  it  impossible  for  any  but  a  preferred  few 
toHve. 

One  of  the  niccessful  men  disposed  of  tbe  evidence  that 
theee  powen  hat)  been  so  used  by  styling  it  before  tbe  com- 
nittee  of  OoogrcBs  of  1888  as  the  "worst  balderdash,"  aod 
befl)n  the  New  York  Legislative  Committee  of  1888  as  "  irre- 
■pODBible  newspaper  sCatemeDts,"  "a  malignity  and  mendac- 
ity that  is  little  short  of  devilisbneee."  The  secretary  of  the 
oil  trnst  waved  it  away  as  "  all  this  newspaper  talk  and  flor- 
ry."  The  president  knows  nothing  abont  tbe  existenee  of 
BQch  privileges,  except  that  he  has  "  heard  moch  of  it  in  tbe 
papers."  And  yet  another  of  the  tmet  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can  Jieoiew  of  Febrnary,  1883,  similarly  describes  the  accma- 
tion  as  "  ancontradicted  calamny,"  to  which,  he  r^reta  to  aay, 
"  several  respectable  joamals  and  magaainee  lent  themBelvea." 

After  taking  3700  pages  of  evidence  and  sitting  for 
months,  the  committee  of  1879  of  the  New  York  L^rislat- 
nre  said  in  their  report :  "  The  histoTy  of  this  oorporatioa 
is  a  nniqne  illustration  of  tbe  possible  outgrowth  of  the  |H«a- 
ent  system  of  railroad  management  in  giving  preferential 
rates,  and  also  showinf^  the  colossal  proportions  to  which 
monopoly  can  grow  under  tbe  laws  of  this  conntty.' .  .  .  The 

)  New  Torit  Aattablj  "  Hspbarn  "  B«poit,  lS7t,  pp.  40-11. 
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parties  whom  they  have  driven  to  the  wall  have  had  ample 
capital  and  eqaal  ability  in  the  prosecntion  of  their  business 
in  all  things  save  their  ability  to  acquire  facilities  for  trans- 
portation." * 

The  committee  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  which  took  the 
evidence  of  the  treatment  of  the  Marietta  independents  by 
the  railroads*  is,  so  far  as  the  author  knows,  the  only  body  of 
all  the  legislative  and  judicial  tribunals  that  have  been  in- 
vestigating for  the  past  thirty  years  which  has  found  the  re- 
lations of  the  railroads  and  the  oil  combination  to  be  proper. 
It  used  the  words  "  public,"  "  uniform,"  "  in  accordance  with 
law,"  ^^  equitable,"  ^^  no  special  discriminations  or  privileges  " 
to  describe  the  conduct  of  the  common  carriers  in  that  case. 
But  in  doing  so  it  had  to  except  from  these  exculpations  the 
railroad  which  originated  the  attack  on  the  independent  re- 
finers, and  the  rates  of  which  controlled  the  others,  as  it  was 
the  initial  road.  It  had  also  to  admit  that  the  oil  combina- 
tion had  received  ^^  better  rates,"  but  defended  them  on  the 
ground  that  its  shipments  were  larger.  These  two  exceptions 
are  doors  wide  enough  to  admit  every  possibility  of  the  re- 
bate. The  Secretary  of  State  for  Internal  Affairs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania made  an  investigation  in  1878  on  the  complaint  of  citi- 
zens. He  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  that  no  case  had 
been  made  out  ^^  beyond  the  ordinary  province  of  individual 
redress."  He  was  hung  in  effigy  by  the  citizens,  and  the  evi- 
dence he  took  remains,  like  that  of  the  Ohio  Committee  of 
1879,  a  valuable  repository  of  facts  from  which  students  can 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 

More  than  any  others  the  wrongs  of  the  oil  industry  pro- 
voked the  investigations  by  Congress  from  1872  to  1887,  and 
caused  the  establishment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  more  than  any  others  they  have  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  new  law  and  the  new  court.  The  cases  brought 
before  it  cover  the  oil  business  on  practically  every  road  of 
any  importance  in  the  United  States — in  New  England,  the 

1  New  York  Assembij  **  Hepburn  "  Report,  1879,  p.  44.  *  See  p.  802. 
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Middle  States,  the  West,  the  South,  the  Pacific  ootst;  on 
the  great  East  and  West  trunk  roads — the  Penosylvania,  the 
Erie,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  New  York  Geotral,  and 
all  their  allied  lines ;  on  the  transcontinental  lineB — the  Un- 
ion Pacific,  the  Central  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific ;  on  the 
steamship  and  railroad  association  controlling  the  Sooth  and 
Southwest.    They  show  that  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  wherever 
the  American  citizen  seeks  an  opening  in  this  indnatry,  be 
finds  it,  like  the  deer  forests  and  grouse  moors  of  the  old 
country,  protected  by  game-keepers  against  him  and  the  com- 
mon herd.    The  terms  in  which  the  commission  have  de- 
scribed the  preferences  given  the  oil  combination  are  not 
ambiguous :  ^^  Great  difference  in  rates,''  ^^  unjust  discrimina- 
tion," ^Mntentional  disregard  of  rights,"  ^^unexcnsed,^  ^a 
vast  discrepancy,"  "enormous,"  "illegal,"  "excessive,"*  "ex- 
traordinary," "  forbidden  by  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,"  * 
"  so  obvious  and  palpable  a  discrimination  that  no  discnssioQ 
of  it  is  necessary,"  "wholly  indefensible,"  "patent  and  provok- 
ing discriminations  for  which  no  rational  excuse  is  saggest- 
ed,"  "obnoxious,"  "disparity  .  .  .  absurd  and  inexcusable/' 
"gross  disproportions  and  inequalities,"*  "long  practised," 
"the  most  unjust  and  injurious  discrimination  .  .  .  and  this 
discrimination  inured  mostly  to  the  benefit  of  one  powerful 
combination."  * 

This  was  what  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found 
all  along  the  record  from  1887  to  1893.  When  one  of  those 
who  got  the  benefits  so  characterized  was  before  the  New 
York  Legislature  in  1888,  he  said : 

"I  know  of  no  discrimination  in  the  oil  trafilc  of  any  kind 
since  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act." 

1  Rice  vs.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  et  al.  Interstate  Gommeroa  Commis- 
fion  Reports,  vol.  i.,  p.  722.    Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  675-84. 

'  Scofield  vs.  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  Interstate  Com* 
merce  Commission  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  90. 

'  Rice,  Robinson  and  Witlierop  vs.  Western  New  York  and  Pennfjlvania  Rail- 
roftd  et  al    Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Reports,  vol.  iv.,  p.  ISl. 

*Same. 
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'<  Do  yon  nse  aoy  means  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
effect  of  that  new  law  ?" 

"  None  whatever."  * 

Bat  the  people  have  found  that  the  explicit  prohibitions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  law  were  of  no  more  protection  to 
them  than  the  equally  explicit  prohibitions  given  long  before 
by  the  State  constitutions  and  laws,  the  common  law  of  the 
court,  and  by  the  still  older  common  law  of  right,  which  the 
statute  was  created  to  enforce.  The  ^^  unjust,"  ^^  enormous," 
*^  illegal "  differences  in  freights  by  which  the  public  was  ex- 
cluded were  got  from  the  railroads  after,  as  before,  Congress, 
obedient  to  an  aroused  and  universal  demand,  had  passed  a 
special  statute  and  created  a  special  tribunal  to  prevent  and 
punish  this  special  sort  of  crime.    This  is  the  adjudicated  fact 

This  ^'  uncontradicted  calumny,"  ^^  worst  balderdash,"  ^^  ma- 
lignity and  mendacity,"  ^^  irresponsible  newspaper  state- 
ments "  proves  upon  examination  to  be : 

1.  Testimony  of  unimpeached  and  in  many  cases  uncontra- 
dicted witnesses,  given  under  oath  in  legislative  investigations 
and  in  court,  subject  to  examination  and  cross-examination 
and  rebuttal. 

2.  Reports  of  State  legislative  committees. 
S.  Copies  of  the  contracts.* 

4.  Decision  of  courts.  State  and  national.* 

The  South  Improvement  plan  of  1872  is  still  in  unrelenting 
operation,  according  to  the  latest  news.  A  case  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,*  in  which 
charges  of  highway  abuse  even  more  sensational  than  any  of 
those  we  have  seen  judicially  proved  are  made  against  the 

*  Teatimony,  Tnitti,  New  York  Senate,  ISSS,  p.  691 

*  South  ImproTement  Company,  p.  46 ;  American  Transfer  Company,  p.  99 ; 
Rotter  Circular,  p.  S6 ;  Contract  with  PennaylTania  Railroad  in  1S77,  p.  89 ;  Con- 
tract with  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Central  Railroads, 
1876  and  1876;  New  York  Auembly  **Hepbnm'*  Report,  1879,  Exhibits,  p.  176; 
Contract  with  the  Erie  road,  same,  p.  678 ;  Contract  in  the  *'  Agreement  for  an 
AdTentore  "  case,  p.  62. 

*See  pp.  69,  180,  146,  149,  161,  208,  219,  224,  289. 

«  Wm.  C.  Bissel  m.  Atchison,  Topeka  and  SanU  F4  Raifaroad  Company  «r  al 
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X\iirty  railrowje  bjr  which  the  oil  of  Ohio.  Peniisjrlvaou,  ui 
New  York  reachee  the  Pacific  coast.  A  San  Fnncicco  o3 
dealer  is  the  petitioner  for  relief.  He  recites  the  discrimiifr 
tions  gireo  the  oil  combination  on  the  Pacific  coast  before  tb 
Interstate  Commerce  taw  was  enacted.  These  were  admitted 
by  the  officials  of  the  roads  before  the  {Tailed  States  PaciSt 
Kailway  Commifision  of  1887.  The  traflSo  managers  of  tin 
Soothers  Pacific  testified  that  the  oil  combination,  "from  tin 
time  it  acqaired  the  oil  bnsinesa  on  this  coast,  had  lower  rats 
than  the  general  tariff  provided,  or  than  other  shippers  paid  on 
ooal  oil.'' '  The  general  freight  agent  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Bailroad  admitted  that  hia  road  had  the  same  arrangeaKOt, 
and  had  accepted  the  bnsineee  "  at  rates  dictated  "  b;  the  ofl 
combination.*  The  general  traffic  manager  of  the  UnioD  Fl- 
cific  Railroad  said : 

"  We  bare  paid  them  a  good  deal  io  rebates."  It  wic  ■ 
"pretty  large"  preference. 

"  What  was  the  effect  on  the  email  dealer !" 

"  I  should  think  it  woold  be  embarrassing  to  the  small  ahip. 
perl"' 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  vent  into  fonse  the 
oil  combination  introduced  a  patented  car  for  the  tranaeonti- 
nental  trade,  which  it  claimed  the  sole  right  to  me.  Though 
the  new  car  was  to  the  diaadTantage  of  the  railroads,  as  it  cost 
more  to  hanl,  the  managers  gave  it  lower  rates  than  any  other 
car  and  carried  it  back  free,  while  they  pTmisbed  the  shippen 
who  gare  them  a  lighter  and  better  car  by  chaif^ng  them 
(105  for  carrying  that  back. 

The  San  Francisco  complainant  goes  on  to  charge  that  i 
plan  was  concocted  and  put  in  operation  by  which  rates  irers 
lowered  wbenerer  the  combination  wanted  to  fill  its  wars- 
hoDsea  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  fall 
were  pnt  back  again.  This  lowering  and  nisiDg  of  rates  was 
**to  the  public  sndden  and  nnexpected.'**    It  was  known  ia 

■  TNtimoDj,  United  BUtM  FmUc  VtSXwaj  OoauMuioii  B^Mrt,  188?,  Pl  SSOL 

*  Bud*,  p.  SeSl. 

'Smim,  pp.  IISI-U.  *aM|*L  4»,  WO^  U& 
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^fMivance  only  to  the  ring  and  the  raih-oads.  Before  other 
iltfiippers  could  take  advantage  of  the  low  rates  they  would  be 
pimised  again.  The  complaint  recites  that  in  pursuance  of  this 
^^plao,  after  the  combination  had  transferred  to  the  Pacific 
;;|KM8t  at  the  end  of  1888  from  its  Eastern  refineries  all  it 
;  needed  for  the  next  season's  business,  the  railroads  advanced 
""Hie  rates  from  82^  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  $1.25.  The 
next  May  the  railroads  made  a  similar  seesaw,  and,  he  says,  in 
I>ecember,  1892,  ^'  are  still  making  .  .  .  such  arbitrary  and 
sudden  reductions  ...  to  the  undue  advantage"  of  the  oil 
eombination  '^  and  to  the  detriment  and  injury  of  all  other  ship- 
pers." The  San  Francisco  merchant  also  charges  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  Eastern  refineries  of  the  combination  rates  are 
made  to  prevent  the  large  product  of  the  oil-fields  and  inde- 
pendent refineries  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  from  reaching 
the  Pacific  coast,  ^^  which  needs  them  to  furnish  fuel  for  its 
manufactories,  as  well  as  for  light  for  its  residents."  Simi- 
larly we  find  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  charging 
$105  for  a  car-load  of  cattle  from  Wyoming  to  Chicago,  while 
for  a  car  of  75  barrels  of  oil  the  freight  would  be  $348.  In 
connection  with  these  charges  the  press  published  the  tele- 
grams, filling  columns,  which  were  said  to  have  passed  be- 
tween the  officials  of  the  railroads  and  the  oil  combination  in 
the  negotiation  of  this  arrangement  In  one  of  these  tele- 
grams the  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  explains  the 
new  deal.  ^^  He  "  (the  agent  of  the  oil  combination)  ^'  would 
stock  up  at  the  low  rate,  then  notify  the  association  of  rail- 
roads when  to  advance."  The  advance  or  decline  was  to  be 
^^  made  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  accordance  with  this 
supply  on  hand."  When  the  negotiation  was  finished  and  the 
plan  was  agreed  to,  a  San  Francisco  agent  of  the  oil  combina- 
tion is  said  to  have  telegraphed  to  its  officers  in  New  York: 
^^  I  think  we  have  managed  this  freight  business  pretty  well 
from  this  long  distance,  especially  when  you  think  that  we  have 
secured  the  90-cent  rate  with  which  to  stock  up  from  time  to 
time."  His  telegram  also  discloses  that  the  arrangement  ex- 
tended to  lead  and  linseed-oil,  showing,  what  is  well  known, 
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that  the  combiuatiuus  in  tbeee  arttcleE  beloQg  to  tbe  uiembcn 
of  that  in  oil.  These  charges  are,  it  is  to  be  renieaibered,etil 
aosdjadicated,  this  pablished  evidence  ia  not  jet  substantiated- 
Bat  tbe  arraDgemeDt  which  is  charged  is  in  exact  pnrsaanee 
of  that  part  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  contnet 
which  boood  the  railroads  to  "  lower  or  raise  the  gross  rates  of 
transportation  ...  for  auch  times  and  to  euch  extent  aa  mar 
be  Dcceeeary  to  overcome  .  .  .  competition." '  And  Attorney- 
General  Oltiey  hae  been  pablicly  informed*  that  during  tbe 
summer  of  1894  oil  rates  between  Pennsylvania  and  Colondo 
were  put  down  from  It  cents  a  hnndred  to  25  cents,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  raised  again  to  tbe  old  rate.  Another  incresM 
made  the  ratee  to  Denver  higher,  for  oil,  than  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  has  been  asked  to  ascertain,  jodicially,  if  this  shnf- 
fling  of  rates  was  not  made,  like  that  complained  of  befon 
tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  allow  the  oil  tmst 
"to  stock  up  at  the  old  rate."  His  informants  suggest  that 
the  same  powers  with  which  he  baa  bronght  railway  employSt 
to  trial  for  infractions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  can  be 
used  against  the  railwajs. 

This  is  not  all  of  tJjc  story.  Tiiis  patented  car  spoken  of 
was  a  mere  aggregation  of  old  elements,  u  tbe  oourts  held, 
and  the  patent  was  void.  Advised  by  their  lawyer  that  this 
woold  be  the  view  the  conrte  would  have  to  take,  c<hii- 
petitors  of  the  combination  in  the  basioesB  of  the  Padfie 
oosst,  where  they  had  been  at  the  head  until  these  new  trioki 
of  trade  came  in,  introduced  a  car  of  their  own  of  the  same 
class.  They  thus  became  entitled  to  the  same  low  ntai 
and  the  same  free  return  of  the  car  as  their  powerful  rival 
This  pot  tbem  again  on  an  equality  in  transportatioD.  Tbof 
iiad  not  been  using  these  new  care  long  before  two  of  then, 
Shipped  as  nsoal  from  tbe  East,  failed  to  arrive.  Their  seuch 
for  the  misBtng  cars  pat  tbem  in  possession  of  tbe  interesting 
information  that  a  litigation,  of  which  they  had  had  no  noties 
or  knowledge  whatever,  had  for  some  time  been  io  progran, 

■  8m  p.  41.  •  ntiuTllk  WatU,  Jolr  11,  IRM. 
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and  was  at  that  moment  at  the  point  of  decision.  As  their 
interests  had  been  entirely  unrepresented,  this  decision  wonld 
certainly  have  been  against  them,  and  would  have  forever  made 
impossible  the  use  of  their  cars  on  any  railroad  of  the  United 
States.  This  had  been  done  by  an  apparently  hostile  litiga- 
tion by  the  oil  combination  against  the  Southern  Pacific  Bail- 
road.  The  former  sued  in  the  United  States  courts  for  an  in- 
junction to  forbid  the  railroad  from  hauling  the  cars  of  the 
competitor,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  an  infringement  on 
its  own  patented  cars.  No  notice  was  given  the  persons  most 
interested — the  owners  of  the  cars  in  question — whose  business 
life  was  involved,  and  they  were  not  at  first  made  parties  to 
the  suit.  The  dummy  defendant — the  railroad — made  no 
valid  opposition,  but  with  great  condescension  admitted  that 
all  the  averments  of  its  antagonist  were  tme.  The  case  was 
sent  through  the  courts  on  a  gallop  to  get  a  decision.  After 
that  the  merchants  whose  cars  were  the  object  of  the  attack, 
as  they  had  not  been  parties  to  the  case,  could  not  have 
it  reopened,  and  it  would  stand  against  them  without  possibil- 
ity of  reversal.  The  firm  found  that  a  temporary  injunction 
had  been  applied  for  and  had  been  grant^ ;  that  this  had 
been  followed  by  proceedings  to  make  the  injunction  per- 
petual ;  that  subpoenas  had  been  issued,  served,  and  returned, 
and  an  order  had  been  obtained  from  the  court  for  taking 
testimony.  In  place  of  the  regular  examiner  of  the  court,  a 
special  examiner  had  been  appointed ;  he  had  begun  taking 
evidence  the  same  day,  and  taking  it  privately.  The  testi- 
mony so  taken  had  been  sealed  and  filed.  The  railroad  had 
made  its  answer  December  2d,  the  testimony  already  taken 
was  filed  in  court  December  3d,  making  the  case  complete  for 
decision  by  the  judges.  December  4th  the  firm  heard  for 
the  first  time  of  what  was  being  done,  and  December  5th 
applied  for  the  right  to  take  part,  which  saved  them.  To  get 
such  cases  ready  for  a  hearing  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  where  this  was  done,  usually  requires  a  year.  But  in 
this  instance  it  was  done  in  two  weeks !  Only  just  as  the 
door  of  the  court  was  closing  irrevocably,  as  far  as  their 
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rights  were  concerned,  did  the  firm  get  inside,  and  secan 
leare  to  have  their  side  represented.  The  whole  fabric  ot 
the  litigation  fell  at  the  first  toncb.  The  temporary  iDJaDe- 
tion  against  the  nee  of  their  car  waa  difsolved,  the  perma- 
nent injanction  was  refused,  the  patent  of  the  oil  trust's  cir 
was  declared  worthleee,  and  tliis  decision  was  upheld  bv  the 
United  States  Gircnit  Conrt  of  Appeals  in  Febmary,  1893.' 

Meanwhile  their  oil,  side-tracked  in  the  Mojare  Desert  and 
elsewhere,  wss  being  cooked  to  death,  their  cnstomers  were 
going  elsewhere,  and  they  were  being  put  to  loss  and  dam- 
agae  which  they  are  now  suing  to  have  made  good  to  them. 
•*  There  are  some  equivocal  circumstances  in  the  case,"  said 
Judge  Hoffman,  dissolving  the  injunctions  in  1890.  He 
pointed  ont  that  the  railroad  made  no  objection  to  the  in- 
jnnction  which  deprived  it  of  bueinees.  This  "tends  to 
corroborate  snspicions,"  he  said,  suggested  by  other  features 
of  the  case.  The  railroad  persisted  in  remaining  in  the  case 
to  the  end,  after  the  real  parties  in  interest  came  in,  and, 
although  codefendaute  with  these  parties,  the  road  mancenvred 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other  side  in  a  way  which  the  Cotirl 
again  said  "  had  an  equivocal  appearanoe."  The  coansel  for 
the  firm,  in  his  brief  for  the  ITnited  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  pointed  ont  more  caoeea  for  **  suspioion."  Ha 
showed  the  Conrt  that  the  reeorda  of  the  case  had  been  mo- 
tilated  in  man;  places.  Alt  the  mutilations  were  in  faror  of 
the  other  side  of  the  case.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  mu- 
tilatiouB  was  not  shown,  hut  it  was  shown  that  the  record  had 
been  intrusted  by  the  lower  conrt  to  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  oil  trust,  to  be  printed  and  delivered  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  "  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  a  vioiooa  at- 
torney," said  the  lawyer  of  the  independents,  **  under  such 
'circumstanceB,  to  make  changes  and  alterations  in  the  recMd 
that  might  not  be  noticed,  but  would  nerertiieleM  gceath 
prejudice  the  case." 

When  the  victims  of  the  smokeless  rebate  used  the  ooly  prop- 

■  Suailkrd  Oil  OiHnptnr  vt.  Soutbern  Punfie  Bailrokd  and  Whlttier,  FnUw  ll 
0*.,  4S  Ftiind  Rtporttr,  p.  109. 
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erty  many  of  them  had  left — their  right  of  appeal  to  courts 
or  Legislature  or  executive  officials — they  were  showered  with 
abuse,  as  people  with  ^^  private  grievances,"  '  ^^strikersand  sore- 
heads," "black-mailers,"'  "  moss-backs," ..."  naturally  left  in 
the  lurch"  .  .  .  "people  who  came  forward  with  envy  and 
jealousy  of  the  success  "  of  the  oil  combination,*  "  throttlers," 
"ravenous  wolves"  "hoary  old  reprobate,"  "senile  old  liar," 
"  public  till-tapper,"  "  pluuderers,"  "  pestilence."  *  Such  are  a 
few  of  the  blossoms  of  rhetoric  with  which  those  who  sought 
their  rights  in  courts  or  before  the  Legislature  have  been 
crowned.  These  witnesses  have  come  forward  all  through 
the  period  between  1872  and  1892,  and  from  every  point  of 
importance  in  the  industry — ^New  York,  Pittsburg,  Cleve- 
land, Oil  City,  San  Francisco,  Titusville,  Philadelphia,  Mari- 
etta, BnfEalo,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New 
Orleans.  They  have  come  from  every  province  of  the  indus- 
try— the  refineries,  the  oil  fields,  the  pipe  lines,  railroads,  the 
wholesale  and  retail  markets.  Bound  together  by  no  com- 
mon tie  of  organization  or  partnership,  they  have,  each  and 
all,  exactly  the  same  kind  of  story  to  tell.  The  substance  of 
their  complaint — that  one  selected  knot  of  men,  members  of 
one  organization,  were  given,  unlawfully,  the  control  of  the 
highways,  to  the  exclusion  and  ruin  of  the  people— has  been 
sustained  by  the  evidence  taken  by  every  official  investiga- 
tion, and  by  the  decision  of  every  court  to  which  the  facts 
have  been  submitted. 

As  the  counsel  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
before  the  New  York  Legislative  Committee  of  1879  said: 
"  Such  a  power  makes  it  possible  to  the  freight  agents  of  the 
railways  to  constitute  themselves  special  partners  in  every 
line  of  business  in  the  United  States,  contributing  as  their 
share  of  capital  to  the  business  the  ability  to  crush  out 
rivals."    Men  who  can  choose  which  merchants,  nutnafactar- 

>  TestimoDy,  New  Tork  Assembly  **  Hepburn**  Report,  1879,  p.  8761. 
'Testimony,  Trosts,  Congress,  188S,  pp.  888,  684. 
'Testimony,  New  Tork  Assembly  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  pp.  8866-67. 
«See  pp.  146,  819,880. 
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ere,  producers  etiall  go  to  market  and  n-bich  Btay  «t  I 
httve  a  key  tbat  will  unlock  the  door  uf  ever;  buaineea  i 
on  tbc  lice;  tbejr  kuuw  tbe  cuoibinatioii  uf  every  safe. 

In  tbeir  appeal  to  the  executive  of  Pennsylvania,  tbe  Pfr 
troleum  Prodneere'  Union  refer  to  the  conduct  of  the  nS- 
road  officials  as  "  inexplicable  upon  any  ordinary  bypotbefii, 
or  under  any  known  theory  of  railroad  politic*,"  '  What  the 
railroad  managers  did,  we  know;  why  they  did  it,  has  never 
been  judicially  demonstrated.  One  of  the  earliest  tntirna- 
tione  of  the  kind  of  lubricant  need  was  given  by  tbe  anti-mo> 
nopoly  leader  of  the  people  in  the  Constitutional  Couventioo 
of  Pennsylvania  of  1S72,  who  is  now  the  legal  leader  of  the 
oil  combination.  He  said:  "I  am  told  that  discriminationt 
are  now  made  to  so  great  an  extent  aa  to  be  minoos  to  cer- 
tain companies  unless  tbe  railroad  companies'  officers  are 
given  a  bonus.  That  is  tbe  evil  under  which  we  labor.  I  do 
not  know  bow  to  cure  it,  but  it  must  be  cured  somehov." 
Again  he  eaid :  "  It  is  charged — I  do  not  make  the  charge 
myself — bat  it  is  charged  upon  a  railroad  company  runDing 
through  tbe  oil  regions  that  it  will  not,  withont  delay,  trans- 
port oil  delivered  to  tbe  railroad  station  by  the  variotu  pipe 
lines  unless  it  ia  interested  in  the  pipe  line.  .  .  .  It  ta  said 
that  whenever  a  new  pipe  line  is  bailt,  it  is  nooessarj  that 
somebody  connected  with  the  particnlar  railroad  company 
shall  be  presented  with  stock  in  the  pipe  line;  otherwise,  it 
(the  railroad  company)  will  not  fnmish  cars  withont  tediou 
and  unnecessary  delay.  This  is  a  discrimination  which  ahoold 
be  stopped." ' 

It  is  plain  that  the  porpose  of  the  diacriminatioo  was  MMiie- 
thing  more  than  to  shunt  tbe  control  of  the  trade — more  than 
*'to  maintain  the  business  "of  the  favorite.  Ten  ceota  a 
barrel  difference  would  have  done  that,  for,  as  the  Sapreme 
Ckturt  of  Ohio  pointed  out,  that  alone  amonnted  to  a  tax  ttf 
21  per  cent,  a  year  on  the  capital  of  tbe  '*  ontaiders." '    When 

>  Tnati,  CoDgMM,  1SB3,  p.  SM. 

■  DebktM,  Ooutitntiond  CoDTaation  lo  tmend  the  OoutltiitioD  of  PaBB(^tnH 
ISTS,  ToL  TiU.,  pp.  SSI, SSI.  'BMp.  M. 
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10  cents  was  enoagh,  why  was  the  tax  made  22^  cents,  25 
cents,  64^  cents  up  to  $1.10? 

Some  railroad  men  are  known  to  have  been  stockholders 
in  the  oil  combination.  ^^I  think  I  owned — I  gness  I  had 
$100,000  in  it.  ...  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  it " — 
the  company — the  head  of  the  New  York  Central  admitted.^ 
Who  were  the  owners  of  certain  shares  of  their  capital  stock 
these  men  have  always  refased  to  divnige.  In  giving  in 
conrt  a  list  of  stockholders  of  one  of  their  corporations  one  of 
the  officers  uncovered  only  three-quarters  of  the  stock.  Who 
held  the  other  fourth  he  avowed  he  could  not  say,  although 
the  stock-book  was  in  his  custody.*  The  dividends  were  paid 
to  the  vice-president,  and  by  him  handed  over  to  these  veiled 
prophets.  There  was  a  similar  mystery  about  the  owners 
of  about  $2,000,000  of  the  National  Transit  stock,  the  con- 
cern which  owns  and  manages  the  pipe  lines.  Asked  for  the 
names  of  the  owners  of  this  portion,  the  ^^  secretary  "  said : 

^^  It  is  a  private  matter.  ...  I  decline  to  answer."  * 

The  president  of  this  pipe-line  branch  also  refused  to  give 
Congress  this  information.*  This  secrecy  will  couple  itself 
at  once  in  the  mind  of  the  investigator  with  the  charges  just 
quoted,  that  railroad  officials  had  to  be  given  backsheesh  of 
pipe-line  stock  before  their  roads  would  carry  the  oil  of  the 
pipe  lines. 

The  United  States  Senate  Committee  which  investigated 
the  cattle  and  meat  monopolies  had  a  similar  experience. 
Their  report  says:  ^^The  secretary  of  the  Union  Stock- 
yards testified  at  Chicago  that  when  the  company  was  es- 
tablished the  stock  was  subscribed  by  the  railroads;  but 
when  asked  to  show  his  stock-books  he  declined,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  company's  attorneys,  and  persisted  in  this 
refusal  at  Washington  City.  For  the  purposes  of  our  in- 
vestigation it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  ascertain  in 

1  Tctttmooj,  Kev  York  iMcablj  *«H«pboni''  lUpori,  1S79,  pp.  U14-1S. 
*  Tetttmooir,  CoauBOOvcAhh  of  P^tuwylTiiik  «f.  VnamjirwoJui  RailnNul  §t «/., 
1S79,  p.  629. 

'TttciiMij,  Thmu,  GoogreM,  ISSS,  pp.  M7'eS.  •  ikae,  p  ffS. 
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whoBe  Dames  the  stock  now  Etande,  for  we  were  satii 
that  whatever  the  ownership  it  would  not  appear  Jo  Al 
names  of  the  railroad  presidents,  directors,  and  stockholden^ 
who  are  the  real  owners,  .  .  .  The  refusal  of  the  secretvj, 
tinder  direction  of  his  employers,  to  make  pahlic  the  1^ 
of  stockholders  must  have  been  becanse  of  the  fact  that  the 
same  men  own  the  Btockjards  and  the  railroads  rnnnittg  tt 
them,  and  thoy  do  not  propose  to  submit  their  books  to  serik- 
tiny  becaase  they  dread  the  truth. .  .  ,  Thisextraordinaryeoo- 
dnct  on  the  part  of  the  stockyards  company  is  not  alone  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  whicli  shows  complicity  between  tlie 
stockyards  and  the  railroads."' 

The  smokeless  rebate  makes  the  secret  of  snccese  in  bnsi- 
nese  to  be  not  maonfactare,  but  mannfracture — breaking  down 
with  a  strong  hand  the  true  makers  of  things.  To  those  who 
can  get  the  rebate  it  makes  no  difierence  who  does  the  dig^ 
ging,  building,  mining,  making,  prodnctng  the  million  forml 
of  the  wealth  they  covet  for  themselves.  They  need  only 
get  control  of  the  ro:ids.  All  that  they  want  of  the  wemlth 
of  others  can  he  switched  ofE  the  highways  into  their  hands. 
To  succeed,  aiiibilious  meti  must  make  theinsetves  retiners  of 
freight  rates,  distillers  of  discriminations,  owners,  Dot  of  lands, 
mines,  and  forests — not  in  the  first  place,  at  least — bnt  of  the 
railway  officials  through  whose  hands  the  prodnce  mmt  go 
to  market;  bnilders,  not  of  mannfactories,  but  of  privil^es; 
inventors  only  of  schemes  to  keep  for  themselves  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  both  sides  of  it ;  contrivers,  not  of  competi- 
tion, bnt  of  ways  to  tax  the  property  of  tfaeir  corapetitoTB 
into  their  pockets.  They  need  not  make  money;  they  cut 
take  it  from  those  who  have  made  it. 

In  the  United  States  the  processes  of  business  fendalisft- 
tioD  are  moving  more  rapidly  to  the  end  than  in  any  other 
country.  In  Chicago,  the  youngest  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
youngest  of  the  great  nations,  there  are  fewer  wholesale  dry* 
goods  stores  in  1894  for  a  population  of  1,600,000  than  ther« 

'  Report  of  liie  United  Sum  Senate  Commiitee  on  Heit  Fnxlucta,  Blu  Con- 
gnm,  lii  SoasioD,  ISVO,  No.  BIV,  p.  IS. 
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were  in  1860  for  112,172.  In  almost  every  one  of  the  mete- 
oric careers  by  which  a  few  men  in  each  trade  are  rising  to 
supreme  wealth,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  to  some  priv- 
ilege on  the  railed  highways,  accomplished  by  the  rebate,  is 
due  the  part  of  their  rise  which  is  extraordinary.  A  few 
cases  of  great  wealth  from  the  increased  value  of  land,  a  few 
from  remarkable  inventions  like  the  sewing-machine,  are  only 
exceptions. 

From  using  railroad  power  to  give  better  rates  to  the  larger 
man,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  using  it  to  make  a  favorite  first  a 
larger  man,  then  the  largest  man,  and  finally  the  only  man  in 
the  business.  In  meat  and  cattle  we  see  men  rising  from 
poverty  to  great  wealth.  From  being  competitors,  like  other 
men,  in  the  scramble,  they  get  into  the  comfortable  seat  of 
control  of  the  prices  at  which  the  farmer  must  sell  cattle,  and 
at  which  the  people  must  buy  meat.'  Many  other  men  had 
thrift,  sobriety,  industry,  but  only  these  had  the  rebate,  and 
80  only  these  are  the  ^^  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence." 
We  find  a  merchant  prince  of  the  last  generation  in  New 
York  gathering  into  his  hands  a  share  of  the  dry-goods  busi- 
ness of  the  country  which  appears  entirely  disproportionate 
to  his  ability  and  energy,  great  though  these  be.  Is  his  secret 
a  brain  so  much  larger  than  his  competitors'  brains  as  his  busi- 
ness is  greater  than  theirs  ?  The  freight  agent  of  the  New 
York  Central  testified  that  he  gave  this  man  a  special  rate 
^'  to  build  up  and  develop  their  business." 

'^  They  were  languishing  and  suffering?" 

"  To  a  great  extent."  • 

"  This,"  said  the  counsel  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
New  York  before  the  committee,  'Ms  deliberately  making 
the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  by  taxing  the  poor  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rich  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
freight  charge."  * 

1  Tattimony,  New  York  ABsemblj  " Hepburn'*  Report,  1879,  pp.  897, 781,  8M 
924,  1888.     United  Sutes  Senate  Report  on  Meat  Products,  p.  28. 

*Te8timonj,  New  York  Aasemblj  '*  Hepburn'*  Report,  1879,  pp.  808-9. 
*  Same,  speech  of  Smon  Sterne,  p.  8996. 
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Tlw  oAleilll  of  the  Pennevlraaia  Rulroad,  bj  Uie  we  of 
mbstei^hKtdad  orer  the  State  of  FeaDsylvaou  to  three  cmI- 
dealen^  eicb  of  whom  hsd  hia  territory,  and  was  sapreme  ii 
t^'M  woidUw  competitors  fonnd  ont  wbeo  they  nodertook  to 
ddpooil  into  hie  market.  Tbey  made  b  siniiUr  dirieioo  of 
tta  favM  tmA  eteel  bn£ine£&  The  rebate  is  the  golden-ral* 
of  &•  **gfmpA  of  wealth."  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
■eavt  of  the  few  corporations  wlik-h  have  become  the  ownen 
of  ■faiMMt  every  acre  of  the  anthracite  coal  of  Pennajlviuui 
wm  theidiate.' 

Along  one  of  the  moet  importaot  lines  out  of  Chies^ 
gnin  deilan  vho  had  been  baying  and  Belliag  in  an  open 
OMikct,  building  elevators,  investing  capital  aod  life,  found 
fire  jmn  ago  market  and  railroad  and  livelihood  stiddeolT 
dosed  to  tbem,  and  the  work  of  thirty  yeai«  brought  to  aa 
mtimdj  Old.  The  United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mHmon,uid  tiie  United  States  District  Attomeys  co-operating 
with  it,  bn^  down  in  the  attempt  to  compel  the  railroad 
menvfao  gave  these  privileges  of  transportation,  or  the  busi- 
neae  men  who  received  them,  to  testify  or  to  produce  their 
books.  The  United  States  grand-jnry  in  Chicago,  in  December, 
1890,  proceeded  against  the  shippers  and  the  nilroad  men. 
All  of  them  refased  to  tell  the  rates  given  or  reeeived,  or  to 
produce  their  books. 

Why  do  yon  refuse  to  answer  !  they  were  isked. 

Becaase  to  do  so  would  incriminate  na. 

Here,  too,  wonld-be  euocesafnl  men  have  gone  ganning  with 
the  smokeless  rebate  for  control  of  the  wheat  and  ooni  and 
all  the  produce  of  the  American  farmer.  Qnia  ig  &ted  to 
go  the  way  that  oil,  hard  co:l1,  cattle,  and  meat  have  already 
gone.  The  farmer  may  remain  the  nominal  owner  of  hia 
farm  under  these  circumstances,  but  he  will  be  real  owner  of 
nothing  but  the  piece  of  paper  title. 

First  the  product  of  the  farm ;  then  the  farm.  In  Amerin 
rises  the  shadow  of  a  'oming  Isnd-ownerahip  more  i 

■  8m  pp.  It,  19, 
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tratedy  more  crnel,  with  the  impersonal  cruelty  of  corporate 
anoDymitj,  than  any  the  world  has  jet  seen. 

The  grain  broker  who  becomes,  by  favor  of  the  general 
freight  agent,  the  sole  shipper  and  warehouseman  of  grain 
along  a  line  of  railroad,  becomes  thereby  the  sole  buyer,  and 
in  the  sole  buyer  of  the  produce  we  have  the  fast-growing 
germ  of  the  future  sole  buyer  of  the  land. 

^^  Petroleum  is  the  victim  to-day,"  said  the  address,  in  1872, 
of  the  Petroleum  Producers'  Union  "  to  all  newspapers  and 
boards  of  trade  opposing  monopoly.  .  .  .  Coal,  iron,  cotton, 
breadstufb,  or  livestock  may  be  in  the  grasp  of  the  monopoly 
to-morrow."     The  prediction  is  more  than  half  fulfilled. 

^^  I  ran  away  from  home,  and  went  to  California,"  said  a 
prominent  grain  merchant  to  the  writer,  ^'to  escape  being 
compelled  to  testify  as  to  the  freight  rates  I  was  paying.  But 
these  decisions  that  we  cannot  be  forced  to  incriminate  our- 
selves give  me  safe-conduct,  and  I  am  going  home  to  take  all 
the  rebates  I  can  get." 

This  is  what  is  going  on  to-day  in  the  ^^  division  of  prop- 
erty" in  America.  Our  society  is  woven  together  by  the 
steam  shuttle  that  moves  between  its  farms  and  dinner-tables, 
its  cotton-fields  and  factories,  thousands  of  miles  apart,  and 
the  shuttle  is  crooked.  Out  of  $800,000,000  paid  yearly  in 
this  country  for  the  carriage  of  freight,  it  was  estimated  in 
1888,  by  one  who  knew,  that  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000 
goes  to  favored  shippers.'  As  the  result  of  personal  examina- 
tion made  as  an  expert  for  stockholders,  he  declared  that  one 
of  the  great  trunk  lines  had  in  the  last  twenty  years  thus  di- 
verted to  favorites  of  the  managers  $100,000,000  of  the  money 
of  the  stockholders.  Besides  his  yachts  and  trotters,  every 
Captain  of  Industry  worth  talking  about  keeps  his  stud  of 
railway  presidents  and  general  freight  agents. 

Public  opinion,  as  yet  only  in  the  gristle  in  these  new 
questions,  turns  upon  first  one  and  then  another  as  the  author 
of  its  troubles — the  soulless  corporation,  the  combination 

'  Franklin  B.  Qowen,  before  the  United  States  Senate  Interstate  Commtrot 
Committee,  March,  1888. 
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of  corporationB,  railroad  oppreeeion,  or  what  not.  Bnt  IM  j 
oorporation  ia  merely  a  cover,  the  combinatioa  of  corpon- 
tioDB  an  advantage,  the  private  ownerebip  of  poblJc  bi^ 
ways  an  opportanilj,  and  the  rebate  ite  perfect  tool.  Tlie 
real  actors  are  men  ;  the  real  inatmnient,  the  control  of  their 
fellows  by  wealth,  and  the  mainspring  of  the  evil  ie  tlie 
morals  and  economics  which  cipher  that  brothers  prodnoe 
Wealth  when  they  are  only  cheating  each  other  oat  of  btrtb- 
rightG. 

The  Bucceee  of  the  same  men  in  Enrope  showe  that  railroad 
discrimination  ia  not  the  essence  of  their  power,  thongli  it  hw 
in  America  been  tlie  chief  instrnment.  By  their  wealth  and 
their  willingnees  to  use  it  in  their  way  they  have  become  sa- 
preme.  Snpreme  even  where,  as  in  England  and  Germany, 
they  had  no  snch  iinjnst  and  crushing  preference  on  the  high- 
ways as  in  America.  Back  of  highway  privilege,  back  of 
money  power,  back  of  trade  supremacy  gained  by  these  two 
means  mast  be  reckoned,  ae  the  essence  of  this  phenomenon, 
the  morality — onr  morality — which  not  only  allows  but  en- 
conrages  men  to  do  each  other  to  death,  provided  only  the 
weapon  be  a  bargain  and  the  arena  a  market.  "Everything 
shall  not  go  to  market,"  says  Emerson ;  but  everything  does 
go  to  market.  The  millionaire  is  the  modem  hero,  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  The  men  who  have  found  in  the 
rebate  the  secret  of  bnsiness  saccees — and  there  are  more  of 
them  than  the  pnblic  gaesses— have  only  extended  a  fiercer 
band  to  the  reenlts  all  were  aiming  at.  They  have  nsed  the 
smokeless  rebate  because  it  was  the  best  gnn.  But  if  that 
bad  not  been  ready  to  their  hand,  they  wonld  have  taken  the 
next  beet  The  couree  of  conquest  might  have  been  slower, 
bnt,  nnless  checked  by  moral  interventions,  it  wonld  have 
reached  the  same  end.  If  society  is  foanded  on  the  idea  that 
property  belongs  to  the  strongest,  these  will  sooner  or  later 
get  all  the  property,  by  bargains  or  by  battles  according  to 
"the  spirit  of  the  age." 

The  highest  State  and  national  conrts  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  the  United  States  have  sustained 
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the  people  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights,  under  the  law,  to 
come  and  go  with  free  and  equal  rights  on  the  highways. 
The  judges  have  solemnly  warned  the  guilty  men  that  they 
must  give  up  their  ^'abhorrent"  attempt  to  drive  citizens  out 
of  the  industries  of  their  choice,  and  to  add  the  property  of 
the  people  to  their  vast  estates.  Although  thus  declared  in 
the  right  by  the  highest  judges  of  the  law  and  the  fact,  the 
people  are  poor,  defeated,  and  unsuccessful.  Though  thus 
warned  by  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  ministers  of  right 
and  justice  that  their  purposes  and  practices  are  iniquitous  and 
intolerable,  the  men  who  have  determined  that  whole  prov- 
inces of  American  industry  shall  be  theirs,  and  theirs  only, 
continue  their  warfare  of  extermination  upon  poor  men  with 
methods  practically  unchanged.  They  evade  or  defy  the  laws 
of  the  States  and  of  the  nation,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts, 
State  and  national.  Guided  by  the  advice  of  the  skilfuUest 
lawyers,  they  persist  in  open  violation,  or  make  such  changes 
in  their  procedure  as  will  nullify  statute  and  decision  without 
danger  to  them.  For  thirty  years  the  independents  in  the  oil 
regions  have  had  this  reinforcement  of  the  law,  and  for  thirty 
years,  in  spite  of  it,  their  rights  have  been  defiantly,  continu- 
ously violated  to  the  common  ruin.  The  people  spend  their 
lives  passing  about  from  field  or  factory,  or  shop  or  office,  to 
market,  from  market  to  court,  from  court  to  Legislature,  from 
Legislature  to  printing-office.  They  are  the  type  of  the  time, 
disturbed  by  the  demand  of  the  new  tyranny  of  wealth  for 
tribute  from  their  daily  labors,  and  forbidden  to  rest  until  out 
of  their  suffering  a  new  liberty  has  been  won — the  industrial 
liberty,  for  which  political  and  religions  liberty  wait  for  their 
foil  realization. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE   OLD   BSLF-INT&BE8T 

Thh  com  of  the  coming  liaiTest  is  growing  so  fast  that,lftB 
the  farmer  standing  at  night  in  his  fielda,  we  can  hear  it  snip 
Kand  crackle.  We  have  been  fighting  fire  on  the  well-worn 
ee  of  old-fashioned  politics  and  political  economy,  ^egala^ 
;  corporations,  and  leaving  competition  to  regalate  itself. 
Bat  the  fiames  of  a  new  economic  evolation  run  aroand  at, 
'  and  we  tnrn  to  find  that  competition  has  killed  competJtioo, 
that  corporations  are  grown  greater  than  the  State  and  b»re 
bred  individaals  greater  than  themselves,  and  that  the  naked 
iesne  of  our  time  is  with  property  becoming  maeter  instead 
of  servant,  property  in  many  necessaries  of  life  becoming  mo- 
nopoly of  the  necesEaries  of  life. 

'  We  are  still,  in  part,  as  Emerson  aaya,  in  the  qnadrnped 
state.  Our  indnstry  is  a  fight  of  every  man  for  himaelf.  Tbe 
prize  we  give  the  fittest  is  monopoly  of  the  Deceoaariea  of 
life,  and  we  leave  these  winners  of  the  powers  of  life  and 
death  to  wield  them  over  ub  by  the  same  "Belf-interaat" 
:witli  which  they  took  them  from  us.  In  all  tiiia  we  aeo  at 
)work  a  "  principle  "  which  will  go  into  the  records  aa  one  of 
:'tfae  historic  mistakes  of  hnmanity.  ''''institDtioDS  stand  or  &11 
\.  by  their  philosophy,  and  tbe  main  doctrine  of  indnatiy  ainoe 

I  Adam  Smith  has  been  the  fallacy  that  tlie  self-interest  of  tha 

.ai)<livi<^uAl  vss  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
Tidnal  and  society)^  Heralded  aa  a  final  truth  of  "acienoa" 
this  proves  to  have  been  nothing  higher  than  a  temporary 
formula  for  a  passing  problem.  It  was  a  reflection  in  worda 
of  tbe  policy  of  the  day. 
When  tbe  Middle  Ages  landed  on  tbe  shores  of  the  ««- 
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teenth  century  they  broke  ranks^  and  for  three  hundred  yeans 
every  one  has  been  scurrying  about  to  get  what  he  could. 
Society  was  not  highly  developed  enough  to  organize  the  ex- 
ploration and  subjugation  of  worlds  of  new  things  and  ideas 
on  any  broader  basis  than  private  enterprise,  personal  advent- 
nre.  People  had  to  run  away  from  each  other  and  from  the 
old  ideas,  nativities,  guilds,  to  seize  the  prizes  of  the  new  sci- 
ences, the  new  land,  the  new  liberties  which  make  modem 
times.  They  did  not  go  because  the  philosophers  told  them 
tfti  '^^^^  p^Tjjnflnpliftrfl  saw  them  going  and  wrote  it  down  in  ^ 
a  book,  andhav^^K«4[gd  themselves  ever  since  to  be  the  in- 
ventors of  the  division  oil^borand  the  discoverers  of  a  new 
world  of  social  science.  But  noow  we  are  touching  elbows 
again,  and  the  dream  of  thescrpicnic  centuries  that  the  social 
can  be  made  secondary  to  the  individual  is  being  chased  out .  • 
of  our  minds  by  the  hard  light  of  the  crisis  into  which  we  ' 
are  waking. 

^'  It  is  a  law  of  business  for  each  proprietor  to  pursue  his 
own  interest,"  said  the  committee  of  Congress  which  in  1893         . 
investigated  the  coal  combinations.     ^'  There  is  no  hope  for     / 
any  of  us,  but  the  weakest  must  go  first,"  is  the  golden  rule 
of  business.'    There  is  no  other  field  of  human  associations 
in  which  any  such  rule  of  action  is  allowed.    The  man  who 
should  apply  in  his  family  or  bis  citizenship  this  ^^  survival    . 
of  the  fittest"  theory  as  it  is  practically  professed  and  op- 
erated in  business  would  be  a  monster,  and  would  be  speed- 
ily made  extinct,  as  we  do  with  monsters.    To  divide  the 
supply  of  food  between  himself  and  his  children  aocordiog 
to  their  relative  powers  of  calculation,  to  follow  his  concep- 
tion of  his  own  self-interest  in  any  matter  which  the  self- 
interest  of  all  has  taken  charge  of,  to  deal  as  he  thinks  best 
for  himself  with  foreigners  with  whom  his  country  is  at  war, 
would  be  a  short  road  to  the  penitentiary  or  the  gallows.    In   . 
trade  men  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  level  of  the  family  life  of  . 
the  animals.    The  true  law  of  business  is  that  all  must  pursue 

I  TestlmoDj,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  216. 
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hkthe  interest  of  all.  In  the  law,  the  liigbeet  prwlact  of  civ ilin- 
'Ition^tliiB  has  long  been  acominDnpIace.  The  safety  of  the  peo- 
?ple  is  the  supreme  law.  We  are  in  travail  to  bring  iadnslrr 
^up  to  this.  Our  century  of  the  caprice  of  the  indtWdaal  at 
the  law-giver  of  the  common  toil,  to  employ  or  dieemploy,  to 
Btart  or  stop,  to  open  or  close,  to  compete  or  combine,  fiu 
been  the  disorder  of  the  school  while  the  roaster  slept.     The 

ihappineee,  aelf-intereet,  or  individuality  of  the  whole  is  not 
more  sacred  than  that  of  each,  but  it  is  greater.  They  we 
eqnal  in  quality,  but  in  quantity  they  are  greater,  lu  the 
ultimate  which  the  mathematician,  the  poet,  the  reformer  pro- 
fr        jecte  the  two  will  coincide. 

Our  world,  operated  by  iodividaal  motive,  ia  the  country  of 

the  Chinese  fable,  in  which  the  inhabitants  went  on  one  1^. 

Yes,  but  an  "enlightened  self-interest"!  ''The  perfect  self- 

I    intereBl  of  the  perfect  individual  is  au  admirable  conception, 

I    but  it  is  Btill  individual,  and  the  world  is  Bocial.'^  The  music 

of  the  spheres  is  not  to  be  played  on  one  string.    Nature  does 

nothing  individually.    AH  forces  are  paired  like  the  sexee, 

and  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  has  to  obey 

every  other  particle.     When  the  individual  has  progressed  to 

a  perfect  self-intereet,  there  will  be  over  against  it,  acting  and 

reacting  with  it,  a  correspondingly  perfect  self-intereet  of  tba 

community.     Meanwhile,  we  who  are  the  croatora  of  society 

have  got  the  times  out  of  joint,  becanae,  lees  ezperienoed 

than  the  Creator  of  the  balanced  matter  of  earth,  we  have 

,  given  the  precedence  to  the  powers  on  one  side.     As  gods 

I  we  are  but  half-grown.     For  a  hundred  years  or  so  oor  eoo- 

/ '  nomic  theory  has  been  one  of  industrial  government  by  the 

g   r  pelf-interest  of  the  individual.     Political  govonment  by  tbe 

Tplf-iaterest  of  the  individual  we  call  anarchy.     It  is  one  of 

^e  paradoxes  of  public  opinion  that  the  people  of  America, 

least  tolerant  of  this  theory  of  anarchy  io  political  govern- 

ment,  lead  in  practising  it  in  industry.    Politically,  we  are 

"~^  civilized ;  indnstrially,  not  yet.    Our  centuiy,  given  to  tliis 

"^  ' lais«e^faire^"  leave  the  individual  alone ;  be  will  do  what  is 

beet  for  himself,  and  what  is  best  for  him  is  best  for  all" 
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has  done  one  good :  it  has  put  society  at  the  mercy  of  its  own  * 
ideals,  and  has  prodaced  an  actual  anarchy  in  industry  which  / 
is  horrifying  us  into  a  change  of  doctrines.  ' 

We  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  people  for  the  persons  in  / 
it.    But  there  is  a  people,  and  it  is  as  different  from  a  mere  ' 
juxtaposition  of  persons  as  a  globe  of  glass  from  the  handful 
of  sand  out  of  which  it  was  melted.    It  is  becoming,  socially, 
known  to  itself,  with  that  self-consciousness  which  distin- 
guishes the  quick  from  the  dead  and  the  unborn.    Every  com- 
munity, said  Pascal,  is  a  man,  and  every  man,  said  Plato,  is  a 
community.    There  is  a  new  self-interest — that  of  the  ^^  man  ; 
called  million,"  as  Mazzini  named  him — and  with  this  social , 
motive  the  other,  which  has  so  loi)g  had  its  own  way,  has 
now  to  reckon.    Mankind  has  gone  astray  following  a  truth 
seen  only  partially,  but  coronated  as  a  whole  truth.    Many 
civilizations  must  worship  good  men  as  gods  and  follow  the 
divinity  of  one  and  another  before  civilization  sees  that  these 
are  only  single  stars  in  a  firmament  of  humanity.     Our  civil-\ 
ization  has  followed  the  self-interest  of  the  individual  to  learn  < 
that  it  was  but  one  of  the  complex  forces  of  self-interest. 

The  true  laissez-faire  is,  let  the  individual  do  what  the  invl,"^/. 
dividual  can  do  best,  and  let  the  community  do  what  the  comii'^ 
munity  can  do  best.    The  laissez-faire  of  social  self-interest^l  . 
if  trne,  cannot  conflict  with  the  individual  self-interest,  if  tme,j<l 
but  it  must  outrank  it  always.    What  we  have  called  ^^  free  1 
competition  "  has  not  been  free,  only  freer  than  what  went 
before.   The  free  is  still  to  come.    The  pressure  we  feel  is  no- 
tice to  prepare  for  it.    Civilization — the  process  of  making 
men  citizens  in  their  relations  to  eadi  other,  by  exacting  of 
each  that  he  give  to  all  that  which  he  receives  from  all — ^has 
reached  only  those  forms  of  common  effort  which,  because 
most  general  and  most  vital,  first  demanded  its  harmonizing 
touch.    Men  joining  in  the  labors  of  the  family,  the  mutual 
sacrifices  of  the  club  or  the  church  in  the  union  of  forces 
for  self-defence  and  for  the  gains  of  co-operation  on  the 
largest  scale  in  labors  of  universal  concern,  like  letter-carrying, 
have  come  to  be  so  far  civilized. 
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History  is  condensed  in  the  catchwords  of  the  people.  In 
the  phrases  of  individaal  self-interest  which  have  been  the 
shibboleths  of  the  main  activities  of  our  last  hundred  years 
were  prophesied :  the  filling  up  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  for- 
est-destroying, self-seeking  lumber  companies  of  the  North; 
the  disintegration  of  the  American  family — among  the  rich 
by  too  little  poverty,  and  among  the  poor  by  too  much; 
the  embezzlement  of  public  highways  and  public  franchises 
into  private  property ;  the  devolution  of  the  American  mer. 
chants  and  manufacturers  into  the  business  dependants — and 
social  and  political  dependants,  therefore— of  a  few  men  in 
jBach  great  department  of  trade,  from  dry-goods  to  whiskey ; 
the  devolution  of  the  free  farmer  into  a  tenant,  and  of  tiie 
working-man  into  a  fixture  of  the  locomotive  or  the  factory, 
forbidden  to  leave  except  by  permission  of  his  employer  or 
the  public ;  and  that  m61de  of  injunctions,  bayonets,  idle  men 
and  idle  machinery,  rich  man's  fear  of  poor  man  and  poor 
man's  fear  of  starvation,  we  call  trade  and  industry. 
A  Where  the  self-interest  of  the  individual  is  allowed  to  be 

the  rule  both  of  social  and  personal  action,  the  level  of  all  is 
forced  down  to  that  of  the  lowest.  Business  excuses  itself 
for  the  things  it  does — cuts  in  wages,  exactions  in  hours,  tricks 
of  competition — on  the  plea  that  the  merciful  are  compelled 
to  follow  the  cruel.  "  It  is  pleaded  as  an  excuse  by  those  ^ 
\  (common  carriers)  "  who  desire  to  obey  the  "  (Interstate  Com- 
I  merce)  "law   that  self-preservation  drives  them  to  violate 

S^t  because  other  carriers  persist  in  doing  so,"  says  Senator 
Cullom.    When  the  self-interest  of  society  is  made  the  stand- 
ard the  lowest  must  rise  to  the  average.    The  one  pulls  down, 
the  other  up.  ''That  men's  hearts  are  bad  and  that  bad  men 
will  do  bad  things  has  a  truth  in  it.    But  whatever  the  gener- 
^    al  average  of  morals,  the  anarchy  which  gives  such  individuals 
their  head  and  leaves  them  to  set  the  pace  for  all  will  produce 
infinitely  worse  results  than  a  policy  which  applies  mutual 
checks  and  inspirations.*   Bad  kings  make  bad  reigns,  but  mon- 
,    archy  is  had  because  it  is  arl)itrary  powet,  and  that,  whether  it 
C.       be  political  or  industrial,  makes  even  good  men  bad. 
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A  partial  truth  universally  applied  as  this  of  self-interest 
has  been  is  a  universal  error.  Everything  goes  to  defeat. 
Highways  are  used  to  prevent  travel  and  traflSc.  Ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  is  sought  in  order  to  ^^shut  down" 
production,  and  the  means  of  plenty  make  famine.  All  fol-  - 
low  self-interest  to  find  that  though  they  have  created  mar- 
vellous wealth  it  is  not  theirs.  We  pledge  "our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor  "  to  establish  the  rule  of  the 
majority,  and  end  by  finding  that  the  minority — a  minority  in 
morals,  money,  and  men — are  our  masters  whichever  way  we 
turn.  We  agonize  over  "economy,"  but  sell  all  our  grain  and 
pork  and  oil  and  cotton  at  exchanges  where  we  pay  brokerage 
on  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  barrels  or  bushels  or  bales  of  wind 
to  get  one  real  one  sold.  These  intolerabilities — sweat-shops 
where  model  merchants  buy  and  sell  the  castoff  scarlet-fever 
skins  of  the  poor,  factory  and  mine  where  childhood  is  for- 
bidden to  become  manhood  and  manhood  is  forbidden  to  die 
a  natural  death,  mausoleums  in  which  we  bury  the  dead  rich, 
slums  in  which  we  bury  the  living  poor,  coal  pools  with  their 
manufacture  of  artificial  winter — all  these  are  the  rule  of 
private  self-interest  arrived  at  its  destination. 

A  really  human  life  is  impossible  in  our  cities,  but  they  can- 
not be  reconstructed  under  the  old  self-interest.  Chicago  was 
rebuilt  wrong  after  the  fire.  Able  men  pointed  out  the  ave- 
nues to  a  wider  and  better  municipal  life,  but  they  could  not 
be  opened  through  the  private  interpositions  that  blocked  the 
way.  The  slaughter  of  railway  men  coupling  cars  was  shown, 
in  a  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  be  twice  as  great 
as  it  would  be  if  the  men  were  in  active  service  in  war.  But 
under  the  scramble  for  private  gain  our  society  on  its  railway 
side  cannot  develop  the  energy  to  introduce  the  improved  ap- 
pliances ready  to  hand  which  would  save  these  lives,  all  young 
and  vigorous.  The  cost  of  the  change  would  be  repaid  in  100- 
per-cent.  dividends  every  year  by  the  money  value  alone  to  us 
of  the  men  now  killed  and  wounded.  But  we  shall  have  to 
wait  for  a  nobler  arithmetic  to  give  us  investments  so  good 
as  that.    The  lean  kine  of  self-interest  devour  the  fat  kine. 
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The  railroad  stockholder,  idolater  of  self-intereet^  lets  himaelf 
be  robbed — like  the  stockholder  of  all  the  railroada  id  thii 
story— either  because  he  is  too  rich  to  mind,  too  feeble  to 
make  himself  heard,  or  too  mach  implicated  elsewhere  as 
principal  in  the  same  kind  of  depredation  to  care  or  dmre  to 
stir  what  he  knows  to  be  a  universal  scandal.  He  has  beoomo 
within  himself  the  battle-groand  of  a  troop  of  warring  devilf 
of  selfishness :  his  selfishness  as  a  stockholder  clatched  at  the 
'  throat  by  his  selfishness  as  a  parasite,  in  some  ^^  inside  deal,'' 
feeding  on  the  stockholder ;  some  rebate  arrangement,  fast- 
freight  line,  sleeping-car  company,  or  what  not.  And,  as  like 
as  not,  upon  this  one's  back  is  another  devil  of  depredation 
from  some  inner  ring  within  a  ring.  Tom  at  the  vitals,  the 
enlightened  swinishness  of  oar  2^i^-f7io^  is  hastening  to  throw 
itself  into  the  sea. 

I  We  are  very  poor.  The  striking  featnre  of  onr  economic 
'condition  is  onr  poverty,  not  onr  wealth.  We  make  ourselves 
"  rich  "  by  appropriating  the  property  of  others  by  methods 
which  lessen  the  total  property  of  all.  Spain  took  such  riches 
from  America  and  grew  poor.  Modern  wealth  more  and 
more  resembles  the  winnings  of  specnlators  in  bread  during 
famine — worse,  for  to  make  the  money  it  makes  the  famine. 
What  we  call  cheapness  shows  itself  to  be  unnatural  fortunes 
for  a  very  few,  monstrous  luxury  for  them  and  proportionate 
deprivation  for  the  people,  judges  debauched,  trustees  dishon- 
ored, Congress  and  State  legislatures  insulted  and  defied, 
when  not  seduced,  multitudes  of  honest  men  ruined  and  driv- 
en to  despair,  the  common  carrier  made  a  mere  instrument 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  baronage,  an  example  set  to  hun- 
dreds of  would-be  commercial  Caesars  to  repeat  this  rapine  in 
other  industries  and  call  it  "  business,"  a  process  set  in  op- 
eration all  over  the  United  States  for  the  progressive  extinc- 
tion of  the  independence  of  laboring  men,  and  all  business 
men  except  the  very  rich,  and  their  reduction  to  a  state  of 
vassalage  to  lords  or  squires  in  each  department  of  trade  and 
industry.  All  these — tears,  ruin,  dishonor,  and  treason — are 
the  unmarked  additions  to  the  "  price  marked  on  the  goods.'' 
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Shall  we  boy  cheap  of  Captain  Kidd,  and  shut  our  ears  to 
the  agony  that,  rustles  in  his  silks?  Shall  we  believe  that 
Captain  Eidd,  who  kills  commerce  by  the  act  which  enables 
him  to  sell  at  half-price,  is  a  cheapener?  Shall  we  preach 
and  practise  doctrines  which  make  the  Black  Flag  the^emblem 
of  success  on  the  high  seas  of  human  interchange  of  service, 
and  complain  when  we  see  mankind's  argosies  of  hope  and 
plenty  shrink  into  private  hoards  of  treasure,  buried  in 
selfish  sands  to  be  lost  forever,  even  to  cupidity  ?  If  this, 
be  cheapness,  it  comes  by  the  grace  of  the  seller,  and  that  . 
is  the  first  shape  of  dearness,  as  security  in  society  by  tb^, 
grace  of  the  ruler  is  the  first  form  of  insecurity. 

The  new  wealth  now  administers  estates  of  fabulous  ex- 
tent from  metropolitan  bureaus,  and  all  the  profits  flow  to 
men  who  know  nothing  of  the  real  business  ont  of  which 
they  are  made.  Bed  tape,  complication,  the  hired  man,  con- 
spiracy have  taken  the  place  of  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
owner,  the  old-fashioned  hand  at  the  plough  that  must  "  hold 
or  drive."  We  now  have  Captains  of  Industry,  with  a  few 
aids,  rearranging  from  office-chairs  this  or  that  industry,  by 
mere  contrivances  of  wit  compelling  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  their  fellows,  who  never  saw  them,  never 
heard  of  them,  to  be  every  day  deposited  unwilling  and  unwit- 
ting to  their  own  credit  at  the  bank;  setting,  as  by  necro- 
mancy, hundreds  of  propertieB,  large  and  small,  in  a  score  of 
communities,  to  flying  through  invisible  ways  into  their  hands ; 
sitting  calm  through  all  the  hubbub  raised  in  courts,  legislat- 
ures, and  public  places,  and  by  dictating  letters  and  whisper- 
ing words  remaining  the  master  magicians  of  the  scene ;  defy- 
ing, though  private  citizens,  all  the  forces  and  authorities  of 
a  whole  people ;  by  the  mere  mastery  of  compelling  brain, 
without  putting  hand  to  anything,  opening  or  closing  the 
earth's  treasures  of  oil  or  coal  or  gas  or  copper  or  what  not ; 
pulling  down  or  putting  up  great  buildings,  factories,  towns 
themselves ;  moving  men  and  their  money  this  way  and  that ; 
inserting  their  will  as  part  of  the  law  of  life  of  the  people — 
American,  European,  and  Asiatic — ^and,  against  the  protest  of 
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a  whole  civilization,  mnking  tliemseWee,  ttieir  methods  and 

principles,  its  emblematic  fignres. 

Syndicates,  b;  oae  stroke,  get  the  power  of  selliDg  deu 
/on  one  side,  and  producing  cbenp  on  the  other.  Ttins  thej 
jkeep  themselves  happy,  prices  bigb,  and  the  people  hungry. 
I  What  model  merchant  could  ask  more !  The  dream  of  tbt; 
I  ^ing  who  wished  that  all  bis  people  had  but  one  neck  that  he 
I  might  decapitate  them  at  one  blow  is  realized  to-day  ia  thie 
lindostrial  garrote.    The  syndicate  has  but  to  tnrn  its  screw, 

and  every  neck  begins  to  break.     Prices  paid  to  sach  inter- 
—     oepters   are   not  an  exchange   of  service ;   they  are  ransom 

/paid  by  the  people  for  their  lives.  The  ability  of  the  citizen 
to  pay  may  fluctuate ;  what  he  must  pay  remains  fixed,  or  ad- 
vances like  the  rent  of  the  Irish  tenant  to  the  absentee  land- 
lord until  the  community  interfered.  Those  who  have  this, 
power  to  draw  the  money  from  the  people — from  every  rail- 
road station,  every  street-oar,  every  fireplace,  every  salt-cel- 
lar, every  bread-pan,  wash-board,  and  coal-scuttle  —  to  their 
'  own  Bafes  have  the  further  incentive  to  make  this  money 
worth  the  most  possible.  By  contracting  the  issue  of  cur- 
rency and  contracting  it  again  by  hoarding  it  in  their  banka, 
Bafe-deposit  vaalts,  and  the  goremment  treaaary,  they  can 
depress  the  prices  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  people.  Xheir 
own  prices  are  fixed.  These  are  "regalar  prioea,"  estab- 
lished by  price-lists.  G-iren,  as  a  mliag  motive,  the  princi- 
*-^  pies  of  bnsiness — to  get  the  most  and  give  the  leaat ;  g^ren  the 
legal  and  economic,  physical  and  mechanical  control,  posuble 
nndor  our  present  social  arrangements,  to  the  few  over  tbe 
many,  and  the  certain  end  of  all  this,  if  anarrestad,  nnre- 
versed,  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  retam  to  chattel  slavery. 
There  may  be  some  finer  name,  bat  the  fact  will  not  be  finer. 
Between  onr  present  tolerance  and  our  completed  BnbjeotioB 
the  distance  is  not  so  far  as  that  from  the  equality  and  nm- 
,plicity  of  onr  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  ODrselvea. 
j  Everything  withers  —  even  charity.  Aristocratic  benevo- 
llence  spends  a  sfamnken  stream  in  comparison  with  demo- 
'oratic  benevolence.    Id  an  address  to  the  poblic,  aolieitii^ 
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subscriptious,  the. Committee  of  the  United  Hospitals  Associ- 
ation of  New  York  said,  in  December,  1893 :  "  The  committee 
have  found  that,  through  the  obliteration  of  old  methods  of 
individual  competition  by  the  establishment  of  large  corpora- 
tions and  trusts  in  modem  times,  the  income  of  such  charita- 
ble institutions  as  are  supported  by  the  individual  gifts  of  the 
benevolent  has  been  seriously  affected." 

Franklin  pricked  the  bubble  of  the  lottery  by  showing  that 
to  buy  all  the  tickets  and  win  all  the  prizes  was  to  be  most 
surely  the  loser.*  Our  nascent  common -sense  begins  to  see 
that  the  many  must  always  lose  where  all  spend  their  liveB  \ 
trying  to  get  more  than  they  give,  and  that  all  lose  when  any  ^  V 
lose.    The  welfare  of  all  is  more  than  the  welfare  of  the .     I 
many,  the  few,  or  the  one."^  If  the  few  or  the  one  are  not  fine  '^  i 
enough  to  accept  this  truth  from  sentiment  or  conscience, 
they  can  find  other  reasons  as  convincing,  though  not  as 
amiable.     From  the  old  regime  of  France,  the  slave-holders 
of  the  South,  the  death-rate  of  tyrants,  the  fear  of  their 
brothers  which  the  rich  and  the  great  of  to-day  are  print- 
ing on  their  faces,  in  fugiti ve  •  slave  treaties  with  Bussia, 
and  in  the  frowning  arsenals  and  armories  building  in  our 
cities  for  ^^  law  and  order,"  they  can  learn  how  to  spell  self- 
interest. 

^If  all  will  sacrifice  themselves,  none  need  be  sacrificed^  A  ^^* 
But  if  one  may  sacrifice  another,  all  are  sacrificed.    That  isj*  l/^^ 
the  difference  between  self-interest  and  other -self  interest  l^^"^ 
In  industry  we  have  been  substituting  all  the  mean  passions  ]\ 
that  can  set  man  against  man  in  place  of  the  irresistible  / 
power  of  brotherhood.    To  tell  us  of  the  progressive  sway  of 
brotherhood  in  all  human  afiairs  is  the  sole  messagVof  his- 
tory.   "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  "  is  not  the  phrase  of  a 
ritual  of  sentiment  for  the  unapplied  emotion  of  pious  hours;    \ 
it  is  the  exact  formula  of  the  force  to-day  operating  the     • 
greatest  institutions  man  has  established.    It  is  as  secular  as 
sacred.    Only  by  each  neighbor  giving  the  other  every  right 
of  free  thought,  free  movement,  free  representation  which  he     ^ 
demands  for  himself ;  only  by  calling  every  neighbor  a  friend. 
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and  literally  laying  down  lie  life  for  his  friend  agaiuet  foreign 
iovasiuii  or  domestic  tumult;  only  by  tlie  eqnalizatioa  which 
givee  the  vote  to  all  and  denies  kiugahip  to  all,  however 
strong  or  "  fittest  "—only  thns  is  man  establiehing  the  commo- 
nity,  the  republic,  which,  with  ail  ite  failings,  is  the  bigbeet 
because  the  realest  application  of  the  spirit  of  human  brotlier- 

_  hood.  Wonderful  are  the  dividends  of  this  investment.  Yon 
are  but  one,  and  can  give  only  yourself  to  America,  You  give 
free  speocli,  and  6/i,000,000  of  your  countrymen  will  gaard 
the  freedom  of  yonr  lips.  Your  single  offer  of  your  right 
arm  puts  65,000,000  of  sheltenng  arms  about  you.  Does 
"business"  pay  such  profits?  Wealth  will  remain  a  secret 
nnguessed  by  business  until  it  has  reincorporated  iteelf  under 
the  law  which  reckons  as  the  property  of  each  one  the  total 
of  all  the  poesesBions  of  all  his  neighbors. 

Society  could  not  live  a  day,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborongb 
Baid,  if  it  put  the  principles  of  Clirist  into  practice.     There  is 

,  no  rarer  gift  than  that  of  eyes  to  see  what  we  see.  Society  is 
'  society,  and  lives  its  day  solely  by  virtue  of  having  put  into 
actual  routine  and  matter-of-fact  application  the  principii'S  of 
i  Christ  and  other  bringers  of  the  same  meseage.  Imperfect 
and  faulty  though  the  execation,  it  \%  these  principles  which 
I  are  the  family,  the  tribe,  the  sect,  the  clnb,  the  mutaal-bene- 

.  I  fit  society,  the  State,  with  their  matnal  serriceB,  forbesnnoe, 

I'  ;and  gnarantees.    The  principles  of  Christ  are  the  osnae  and 
leeeence  of  society.   They  sre  not  the  ideal  of  which  we  dreun ; 
'they  are  the  applied  means  with  which  we  are  working  oat  onr 
real  life  in  "  the  light  of  common  day."    They  have  not  been 
so  mnch  revealed  to  na  by  onr  inspired  ones  as  best  seen  sod 
beet  said  by  them.     Inenranoe  for  fire,  accident,  sickneei,  old 
age,  death — the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to — has  the  same  co- 
operation for  its  innermost  forces.  £ljimited  now  by  the  In* 
)  tervention  of  the  selfishness  of  profitseeking,  it  needs  only  to 
'  be  freed  from  this,  and  added,  as  in  New  Zealand,  to  tlie 
growing  list  of  the  mntnalities  of  the  general  welfiue  opo*- 
\;\  ated  by  the  State  to  be  seen  as  what  it  ia^'^The  golden  mle  is 
1 1  the  original  of  every  political  constitation,  written  and  nn- 
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written,  and  all  our  reforms  are  bnt  the  pains  with  which  we 
strive  to  improve  the  copy.^"^ 

In  the  worst  governments  and  societies  that  have  existed 
one  good  can  be  seen — ^so  good  that  the  horrors  of  them  fall 
back  into  secondary  places  as   extrinsic,  accidental.      That 
good  is  the  ability  of  men  to  lead  the  life  together.     The 
more  perfect  monopoly  makes  itself  the  more  does  it  bring 
into  strong  lights  the  greatest  fact  of  our  industry,  of  far 
more  permanent  value  than  the  greed  which  has  for  the  mo- 
ment made  itself  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.    It  makes  this  fair 
world  more  fair  to  consider  the  loyalties,  intelligences,  do- 
cilities of  the  multitudes  who  are  guarding,  developing,  op- 
erating with  the  faithfulness  of  brothers  and  the  keen  inter- 
est of  owners  properties  and  industries  in  which  brotherhood 
is  not  known  and  their  title  is  not  more  than  a  tenancy  at 
will.    One  of  the  largest  stones  in  the  arch  of  '^  consolida- 
tion," perhaps  the  key-stone,  is  that  men  have  become  so  in-, 
telligent,  so  responsive  and  responsible,  so  co-operative  that:  V 
they  can  be  intrusted  in  great  masses  with  the  care  of  vast  ^ 
properties  owned  entirely  by  others  and  with  the  operation 
of  complicated  processes,  although  but  a  slender  cost  of  sub* 
sistcnce  is  awarded  them  out  of  fabulous  profits.    The  spec- 
tacle of  the  million  and  more  employ^  of  the  railroads  of 
this  country  despatching  trains,  maintaining  tracks,  collecting 
fares  and  freights,  and  turning  over  hundreds  of  millions  of 
net  profits  to  the  owners,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  whom  . 
would  know  how  to  do  the  simplest  of  these  things  for  him- 
self, is  possible  only  where  civilization  has  reached  a  high  ' 
average  of  morals  and  culture.    More  and  more  the  mills  and  / 
mines  and  stores,  and  even  the  farms  and  forests,  are  being 
administered  by  others  than  the  owners.    The  virtue  of  the  < 
people  is  taking  the  place  Poor  Richard  thought  only  the  j 
eye  of  the  owner  could  fill.     If  mankind,  driven  by  their  l  \ 
fears  and  the  greed  of  others,  can  do  so  well,  what  will  be  •  I 
their  productivity  and  cheer  when  the  "interest  of  all  "  sings  j  > 
them  to  their  work  ? 

This  new  morality  and  new  spring  of  wealth  have  been 
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I  seized  Sret  by  the  appropriating  ones  among  qb.     Bat,  as  bu 
ibeOD  io  government,  their  interrentioD  of  greed  is  bat  a  put- 
iog  phase.     Mankind  belongs  to  it£c-lf,  not  to  kings  or  mo 
nopolietfi,  and  will  snpcreede  the  one  as  enrely  ae  the  otber  with 
the  inBtitntions  of  democracy.     Yes,  Cailiclee,  eaid  Socratee, 
tlie  greateet  arc  neunlly  the  bad,  for  thej  have   the  power. 
If  power  could  continue  paternal  and  benign,  maokind  wonld 
not  be  rieing  through  one  emancipation  after  another  into  a 
progressive  commnnioa  of  eqaalities.     The  iadividnal  aod 
society  will  always  be  wrestling  with  each  other  in  a  cooipo- 
isitiou  of  forces.     But  to  just  the  extent  to  which  civilizatioa 
prevails,  society  will  be  held  as  inviolable  as  the  individual; 
not  subordinate — indeed  inaudible — as  now  in  the  ooantiog- 
room  and  corporation -office.    We  have  overworked  the  self- 
interest  of  the  individual.     The  line  of  coiifiict  between  indi- 
vidual and  social  is  a  progressive  one  of  the  discovery  of  point 
after   point   in  which   the   two  are  identical.     Society  this 
passes  from  conflict  to  harmony,  and  on  to  another  conflicX. 
^.^Civilization  is  the  nnceaeing  accretion  of  these  social  sotn- 
^     tiooa.     We  fight  oat  to  an  eqnilibrium,  as  in  the  abolition  of 
bamna  etaveryj  then  upon  this  new  level  thoa  built  up  we 
enter  apon  the  straggle  for  a  new  equilibrium,  as  oow  in  tbs 
labor  movement    The  man  for  himself  deatroys  bimaelf  ud 
all  men  ;  only  society  can  foster  him  and  them. 
f  ''The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  nambflr  is  oalj  the 
;'  j  doctrine  of  self-interest  writ  large  and  made  more  daogerotis 
V  •  by  maltitDde?"  It  is  the  self-interest  of  the  majority,  and  this 
!  has  written  some  of  the  anloveliest  chapters  of  histoij.    There 
I  have  never  been  slaves  more  miserable  than  thoee  of  Sparta, 
'  where  the  State  was  the  owner.     American  democracy  pre- 
.  pares  to  repeat  these  distresses  of  the  selfishness  of  the  many, 
and  g^ves  notice  to  its  railway  employ^  of  a  new  divine  right 
—"the  convenience  of  the  public" — to  which  they  moat  fore- 
go every  right  of  manhood.   'No  better  definition  of  alara 
conid  be  found  than  one  who  mast  work  at  the  convenieooa 
rf  another.'  This  is  the  position  into  which  reoent  I^al  de- 
cisions and  acts  of  the  Federal  execntire  force  railway  men. 
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These  speak  in  the  name  of  Interstate  Commerce,  but  their 
logic  can  be  as  easily  applied  by  State  judges  to  State  com- 
merce, and  all  working-men  are  manifestly  as  necessary,  each 
in  his  function,  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  as  the  men 
of  the  rail,  ''^he  greatest  happiness  of  all  must  be  the  for-  ,' 
mula.'"''  When  Lamennais  said,  '^  I  love  my  family  more  than  j 
myself,  my  village  more  than  my  family,  my  country  more  1 
than  my  village,  and  mankind  more  than  my  country,"  he 
showed  himself  not  only  a  good  lover,  but  the  only  good 
arithmetician. 

Children  yet,  we  run  everything  we  do — ^love  or  war,  work/  ^ 
or  leisure,  religion  or  liberty — to  excess.    Every  possibility  of  < 
body  and  mind  must  be  played  upon  till  it  is  torn  to  pieces, 
as  toys  by  children.    Priests,  voluptuaries,  tyrants,  knights,  .' 
ascetics — in  the  long  procession  of  fanatics  a  new-comer  takes  • 
his  place;  he  is  called  "the  model  merchant" — the  crudest 
fanatic  in  history.    He  is  the  product  of  ages  given  to  pro- 
gressive devotion  to  "trading."    He  is  the  high-priest  of  the 
latest  idolatry,  the  self -worship  of  self-interest.    Whirling- [ 
dervish  of  the  market,  self,  friends,  and  family,  body  and 
soul,  loves,  hopes,  and  faith,  all  are  sacrificed  to  seeing  how 
many  "  turns  "  he  can  make  before  he  drops  dead.    Trade  be- 
gan. Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  tells  us,  not  within  the  family 
or  community,  but  without.    Its  first  appearances  are  on  the 
neutral  borderland  between  hostile  tribes.    There,  in  times  of 
peace,  they  meet  to  trade,  and  think  it  no  sin  that  "  the  buyer 
must  beware,"  since  the  buyer  is  an  enemy.    Trade  has  spread 
thence,  carrying  with  itself  into  family  and  State  the  poison 
of  enmity.    From  the  fatherhood  of  the  old  patriarchal  life, 
where  father  and  brother  sold  each  other  nothing,  the  world 
has  chaffered  along  to  the  anarchy  of  a  "  free  "  trade  which 
sells  everything.    One  thing  after  another  has  passed  out 
from  under  the  regime  of  brotherhood  and  passed  in  under 
that  of  bargainhood.    The  ground  we  move  on,  the  bodies 
we  work  with,  and  the  necessaries  we  live  by  are  all  being  \ 
"  exchanged,"  by  "  rules  fetched  with  cupidity  from  heartless  ! 
schools,"  into  the  ownership  of  the  Jacobs  of  mankind.    By  ' 
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\  :  tbece  nil»  tli«  ctinniog  ue  the  good,  and  tl»e  ««ak  i 
I  teiuler  llie  bad,  uid  thu  good  u«  to  b&ve  «n  the  got 
the  weak  an  to  have  aotliing.    Tbece  roles  giv*  on*  I 
power  to  ntppl;  or  denj  work  to  thoiuuda,  and  to  ote  th> 
ttarratioo  tenna  of  tlie  men  be  dUemploji  as  tba  mramm  rf 

■  the  coat  of  Bobviataooe  of  aU  woricmeo.    Thta  murt  ba  OMr 

■  <^e  ond.  Tbo  ver;  clinrches  hare  become  mercantiliaed,  and 
B I  ^c  markets  in  which  "  prophets"  are  paid  fsDc;  prioee — ^"al- 
^U  Ways  called  of  God,"  as  Milton  said,  "  bat  always  to  a  greater 
^BlbCnellco" — and  worsbippere  bay  and  sell  koee-room. 

^f )  Conceptions  of  dnty  take  on  a  correspondingly  Dnnaloral 
^^  Complexion.  The  main  exboTtstions  the  world  gives  begiooen 
are  how  to  "  get  on  " — the  getting  on  so  ardently  iaciUeated 
being  to  get,  Hko  tbc  old-mao-of-the-eea,  on  somebody's  back. 
"If  war  faiU  yon  in  the  country  where  you  are,  yon  mast 
go  where  tbvro  is  war,"  said  one  of  the  sncceeefnl  men  of  the 
foortecnth  century  to  a  young  knight  who  asked  him  for  tiio 
[iipiWI  of  Life.  "  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  joo"  I 
i  one  of  the  great  buBtnees  geniuses  of  Ameriea  say  to  hit 
I,  "  If  you  will  only  always  go  to  bed  at  night  worth  mow 
'  than  when  you  got  up  in  the  moming.**  The  system  growis 
'.as  all  systems  do,  more  complicated,  and  g^  fnrtber  away 
from  its  first  purposes  of  barter  of  real  things  and  aerneei. 
It  goes  more  nnder  the  hands  of  men  of  apt  selfishoeas,  who 
pnsb  it  further  away  from  general  oomprehensitHi  and  the 
general  gciod.  Tariffs,  currencies,  finances,  freigbtnte  sbeetl^ 
the  laws,  become  instruments  of  privil^e,  and  just  in  prDpo^ 
tion  become  pussies  no  people  can  decipher.  "  I  have  a  i^t 
to  bny  my  labor  where  I  can  buy  it  cheapest  ** — be^^niog  ss 
;  a  protest  against  the  selfish  exclusions  of  antiqnUed  tnd»> 
gailds  outgrown  by  the  new  times — has  at  last  oome  to  mean, 
'*  I  have  A  right  to  do  anything  to  cheapen  tiie  labor  I  want 
,to  bny,  even  to  destroying  the  family  life  of  the  peoide." 
\  When  steaming  kettles  grew  into  beasts  of  burden  and  pob> 
;lio  highways  dwindled  into  private  propwty  administend 
by  private  motives  for  private  ends,  all  previoos  tendeooiai 
were  intensified  into  a  sudden  whirl  redistribating  wealth  aad 
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labors.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  destiny  of  the  railroad  to 
begin  and  of  oil  to  lubricate  to  its  finish  the  last  stage  of  this 
crazy  commercialism.  Business  colors  the  modem  world  as  ^^^ 
war  reddened  the  ancient  world.  Ont  of  such  delirium  mon- 
sters are  bred,  and  their  excesses  destroy  the  system  that 
brought  them  forth.  There  is  a  strong  suggestion  of  moral 
insanity  in  the  unrelieved  sameness  of  mood  and  unvarying 
repetition  of  one  act  in  the  life  of  the  model  merchant.  Sane 
minds  by  an  irresistible  law  alternate  one  tension  with  an- 
other. Only  a  lunatic  is  always  smiling  or  always  weeping 
or  always  clamoring  for  dividends.  Eras  show  their  last 
stages  by  producing  men  who  sum  up  individually  the  morbid 
characteristics  of  the  mass.  When  the  crisis  comes  in  which 
the  gathering  tendencies  of  generations  shoot  forward  in  the 
avalanche,  there  is  bom  some  group  of  men  perfect  for  their 
function — ^good  be  it  or  bad.  They  need  to  take  time  for  no 
second  thought^  and  will  not  delay  the  unhalting  reparations 
of  nature  by  so  much  as  the  time  given  to  one  tear  over  the 
battle-field  or  the  bargain.  With  their  birth  their  mission  is 
given  them,  whether  it  be  the  mission  of  Lucifer  or  Gabriel. 
This  mission  becomes  their  conscience.  The  righteous  indig- 
nation that  other  men  feel  against  sin  these  men  feel  against . 
that  which  withstands  them.  Sincere  as  rattlesnakes,  they*, 
are  selfish  with  the  unconsciousness  possible  to  only  the  en-  I 
tirely  commonplace,  without  the  curiosity  to  question  their 
times  or  the  imagination  to  conceive  the  pain  they  inflict,  and 
their  every  ideal  is  satisfied  by  the  conventionalities  of  church, 
parlor,  and  counting-room.  These  men  are  the  touchstones  ^ 
to  wither  the  cant  of  an  age.  ^^ 

We  preach  "  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by"  in  our  churches, 
and  ^^A  fair  exchange  no  robbery"  in  our  counting-rooms,, 
and  ''All  citizens  are  equal  as  citizens"  in  courts  and  Congress. [ 
Just  as  we  are  in  danger  of  believing  that  to  say  these  things 
is  to  do  them  and  be  them,  there  come  unto  us  these  men, 
practical  as  granite  and  gravitation.  Taking  their  cue  not 
from  our  lips,  but  from  our  lives,  they  better  the  instraction, 
and,  passing  easily  to  the  high  seats  at  every  table,  prove  that 
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we  are  Hare  and  hypocrites.  Their  only  secret  is  tliat  tbey  d*\ 
better  than  we,  the  things  we  are  alt  trying  to  do,  bat  of  whiiJi 
in  our  morning  and  evening  prayers,  seen  of  all  men,  we  are 
continnally  mskiDg  believe  to  pray:  Good  Lord,  deliver  m! 
When  the  hour  strikcfi  for  8ucb  leaders,  they  come  and  paee  at 
by  a  law  of  nature  to  the  front.  All  follow  them.  It  ie  their 
fate  and  onrs  that  they  mnst  work  oat  to  the  end  the  dee- 
tiny  interwoven  of  their  own  insatiate  ambition  and  the  &Ife 
_ideal6  of  us  who  have  created  them  and  their  opportonity. 
If  oar  civilization  is  destroyed,  ae  Macaulay  predicted,  it 
will  not  be  by  bis  barbarians  from  below.  Oar  barbariau 
come  from  abovo.  Our  great  money-makers  have  spmog  ia 
one  generation  into  seats  of  power  kings  do  not  know.  Tbe 
forces  and  the  wealth  are  new,  and  have  been  the  opportunity 
of  new  men.  Without  restraints  of  culture,  experience,  tbe 
pride,  or  even  tlie  inherited  caution  of  class  or  rank,  these 
men,  intoxicated,  think  thoy  arc  the  wave  instead  of  tbe  float, 
and  that  tbey  have  created  the  business  which  has  created  them. 
To  them  science  is  but  a  never-ending  repertoire  of  iaveet- 
mcnts  stored  np  by  nature  for  the  syndicates,  government 
bnt  a  fonntain  of  franchiecSj  the  nations  but  customers  in 
sqnade,  and  a  millioo  the  unit  of  a  new  arithmetic  of  wealth 
written  for  them.  They  claim  a  power  withont  ooDtrol,  ex- 
ercised through  forms  which  make  it  secret,  aDODymoaa,  and 
perpetual.  The  poasibiJities  of  its  gratification  have  been 
widening  before  them  withoat  intermption  since  tbey  began, 
and  even  at  a  thoasand  millions  thej  will  feel  no  aatiatioD 
and  will  see  no  place  to  stop.  They  are  glottons  of  I11ZIU7 
and  power,  rough,  nnsocialized,  believing  that  mankind  mtut 
be  kept  terrorized.  Powers  of  pity  die  out  of  them,  beouin 
tbey  work  throngh  agents  and  die  in  their  ygenis,  beoame 
what  they  do  is  not  for  themselves. 

Of  gods,  friends,  learnings,  of  tbe  oooompreheaded  civil- 
ization they  overrun,  they  ask  bat  one  qnestion:  Howmaehl 
What  is  a  good  time  to  sell  I  What  is  a  good  time  to  bayt 
The  Church  and  the  Capitol,  incarnating  the  sacrifioes  and 
triamphs  of  a  procession  of  martyrs  and  patriots  ainoe  tbe 
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dawn  of  freedom,  are  good  euougb  for  a  money-changer's 
shop  for  them,  and  a  market  and  shambles.  Their  heathen 
eyes  see  in  the  law  and  its  consecrated  officers  nothing  but 
an  intelligence-office  and  hired  men  to  help  them  burglarize 
the  treasures  accumulated  for  thousands  of  years  at  the  altars 
of  liberty  and  justice,  that  they  may  bum  their  marbles  for 
the  lime  of  commerce. 

By  their  windfall  of  new  power  they  have  been  forced  into 
the  position  of  public  enemies.    Its  new  forms  make  them 
seem  not  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  social  restraints 
which  many  ages  of  6u£Eering  have  taught  us  to  bind  about 
the  old  powers  of  man  over  man.    A  fury  of  rule  or  ruin 
has  always  in  the  history  of  human  affairs  been  a  characteris-  • 
tic  of  the  ^'  strong  men  "  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  in  at  the  death  / 
of  an  expiring  principle.   The  leaders  who,  two  hundred  years  / 
ago,  would  have  been  crazy  with  conquest,  to  -  day  are  crazy 
with  competition.    To  a  dying  era  some  man  is  always  born  to 
enfranchise  it  by  revealing  it  to  itself.    Men  repay  such  bene^ 
factors  by  turning  to  rend  them.     Most  unhappy  is  the  fate  of 
him  whose  destiny  it  is  to  lead  mankind  too  far  in  its  own  path  J 
Such  is  the  function  of  these  men,  such  will  be  their  lot,  as  that 
of  those  for  whom  they  are  building  up  these  wizard  wealths. 

Poor  thinking  means  poor  doing.    In  casting  about  for  the 
cause  of  our  industrial  evils,  public  opinion  has  successively 
found  it  in  "competition,"  "combination,"  the  "corpora-' 
tions,"  "  conspiracies,"  "  trusts."  But  competition  has  ended  inv 
combination,  and  our  new  wealth  takes  as  it  chooses  the  form '  ^ 
of  corporation  or  trust,  or  corporation  again,  and  with  every  ^ 
change  grows  greater  and  worse.    Under  these  kaleidoscopic 
masks  we  begin  at  last  to  see  progressing  to  its  terminus  a 
steady  consolidation,  the  end  of  which  is  one-man  power.  < 
The  conspiracy  ends  in  one,  and  one  cannot  conspire  with, 
himself.     When  this  solidification  of  many  into  one  has  been' 
reached,  we  shall  be  at  last  face  to  face  with  the  naked  truth: 
that  it  is  not  only  the  form  but  the  fact  of  arbitrary  power,  i 


of  control  without  consent,  of  rale  without  representation^ 


that  concerns  us. 


u\ 
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>  BueiaeBe  motived  b;  the  self-iDtcrcst  of  the  indiridQal  rnua 
]  into  monopoly  at  every  point  it  toDchee  the  social  life — tuxl 
I  monopoly,  transportation  monopoly,  trade  monopoly,  political 
\  monopoly  in  all  its  forms,  from  contraction  of  the  carrency  to 
corruption  in  office.  The  society  in  which  in  half  a  lifetiaw 
a  man  without  a  penny  can  become  a  hnndred  times  s  miU- 
ionaire  ia  as  over -ripe,  indnetrially,  a  was,  politically,  the 
Rome  in  which  the  most  popalar  hutly  could  lift  himtelf 
from  the  ranks  of  the  legion  on  to  the  throne  of  the  Caeean. 
Our  rising  issue  is  with  business.  Monopoly  is  ba&inese  at 
the  end  of  its  journey.  It  has  got  there.  The  irrepreauble 
conSict  is  now  aa  distinctly  with  business  as  the  issue  so 
lately  met  wae  with  etavery.  Slavery  went  first  only  because 
it  was  the  cruder  form  of  bnsinesB. 

Against  the  principles,  and  the  men  embodying  them  and 

pnshing  tbera  to  extremes — by  which  the  powers  of  govern- 

inent,  given  by  all  for  all,  are  ased  as  franchisee  for  personal 

,  aggrandizement;  by  which,  in  the  same  line,  the  common 

toil  of  all  and  the  common  gifts  of  nature,  lands,  forces, 

I  mines,  sites,  are  turned  from  aervioe  to  eelfiahness.  and  ai« 

'  made  by  one  and  the  same  stroke  to  give  gluts  to  a  few  and 

'  impoverishment  to  tlie  many — we  must  plan  our  campaign. 

The  yacht  of  the  millionaire  incorporates  a  milHoQ  Axyi  liU>or 

which  might  hare  been  given  to  abolisbing  the  slaois,  ud 

every  day  it  rnns  the  labor  of  hnndreda  of  men  is  vitfadimwn 

from  the  production  of  helpful  things  for  humanity,  and 

each  of  us  is  equally  guilty  who  directs  to  his  own  pleuore 

the  labor  he  should  turn  to  the  wants  of  otheis.    Onr  &natie 

of  wealth  reverses  the  rule  that  serviog  mankind  is  tbe  and 

and  wealth  an  incident,  and  has  made  wealth  the  end  and  tbe 

service  an  accident,  until  he  can  finally  justify  crime  itaelf  if 

;,  it  is  a  means  to  the  end — wealth — which  has  oome  to  be  tbe 

'<  supreme  good ;  and  we  follow  him. 

It  is  an  adjadicated  fact  of  the  buBinen  and  loeisl  life  of 
America  that  to  receive  the  profits  of  crime  and  eberidi  Ae 
agents  who  commit  it  doea  not  disqualify  for  fdlomhip  in 
the  most  "solid"  circles — financial,  oommeroUl,  vaUgiona, or 
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social.  It  illustrates  what  RnskiD  calls  the  ^'morbid"  char-  ' 
acter  of  modern  business  that  the  history  of  its  most  brilliant  | 
episodes  must  be  studied  in  the  vestibules  of  the  penitentiary. 
The  riches  of  the  combinations  are  the  winnings  of  a  policy 
which,  we  have  seen,  has  certain  constant  features.  Property 
to  the  extent  of  uncounted  millions  has  been  changed  from 
the  possession  of  the  many  who  owned  it  to  the  few  who 
hold  it :  I 

1.  Without  the  knowledge  of  the  real  owners. 

2.  Without  their  consent. 

8.  With  no  compensation  to  them  for  the  value  takea 
4.  By  falsehood,  often  under  oath.  , 

6.  In  violation  of  the  law.  /      ^ 

Our  civilization  is  builded  on  competition,  and  competi- 
tion evolves  itself  crime — to  so  acute  an  infatuation  has  thq 
lunacy  of  self-interest  carried  our  dominant  opinion.  We  are 
hurried  far  beyond  the  point  of  not  listening  to  the  new  con- 
science which,  pioneering  in  moral  exploration,  declares  that 
conduct  we  think  right  because  called  ^*  trade  "  is  really  lying, 
stealing,  murder.  '^  The  definite  result,"  Ruskin  preaches,  ^^  of 
all  our  modern  haste  to  be  rich  is  assuredly  and  constantly  the 
murder  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  by  our  hands  every 
year."  To  be  unawakened  by  this  new  voice  is  bad  enoughi 
but  we  shut  our  ears  even  against  the  old  conscience. 

We  cannot  deal  with  this  unless  we  cleanse  our  hearts  of  all 
disordering  rage.    *^  The  rarer  action  is  in  virtue  rather  than 
in  vengeance."  c  Our  tyrants  are  our  ideals  incarnating  them-  (  ^^ 
selves  in  men  bom  to  command^  What  these  men  are  we 
have  made  them.    All  governments  are  representative  gov- 
ernments; none  of  them  more  so  than  our  government  of 
industry.    We  go  hopelessly  astray  if  we  seek  the  solution  of 
our  problems  in  the  belief  that  our  business  rulers  are  worse   \/ 
men  in  kind  than  ourselves.    Worse  in  degree ;  yes.    It  is  a'^'^ I  ^ 
race  to  the  bad,  and  the  winners  are  the  worst    A  system  in  !|  \  ^ 
which  the  prizes  go  to  meanness  invariably  marches  with  the  ^  i 
meanest  men  at  the  head.    But  if  any  could  be  meaner  than  > 
the  meanest  it  would  be  they  who  run  and  fail  and  rail.  'j 
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Every  idea  finds  its  especiallj  susoeptible  sonls.      These 

luen  are  our  most  sasceptiblo  souls  to  the  idea  of  iiidiTidiia] 

self  -  interest.    They  have  believed  implicitly  what  we  have 

taught,  and  have  been  the  most  faithf al  in  trying  to  make  the 

talent  given  them  grow  into  ten  talents.    They  rise  saparior 

to  onr  half-hearted  social  corrections :  pnblicity,  private  eom- 

petition,  all  devices  of  market -opposition,  private  litigation, 

public  investigation,  legislation,  and  criminal  proeecation — alL 

Their  power  is  greater  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday,  and  will 

'  be  greater  to-morrow.    The  public  does  not  withhold  its 

:  favor,  but  deals  with  them,  protects  them,  refuses  to  treat 

'  jtheir  crimes  as  it  treats  those  of  the  poor,  and  admits  them  to 

]  )the  highest  places.    The  predominant  mood  is  the  more  or 

less  concealed  regret  of  the  citieens  that  they  have  not  been 

able  to  conceive  and  execute  the  same  lucky  stroke  or  some 

other  as  profitable.    The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  men 

so  given  the  lead  are  the  representatives  of  the  real  ^^  spirit 

of  the  age,"  and  that  the  protestants  against  them  are  not 

representative  of  our  times — are  at  the  best  but  intimators  of 

times  which  may  be. 

Two  social  energies  have  been  in  conflict,  and  the  energy  of 
reform  has  so  far  proved  the  weaker.  We  have  chartered 
the  self-interest  of  the  individual  as  the  rightful  sovereign  of 
conduct ;  we  have  taught  that  the  scramble  for  profit  is  the 
best  method  of  administering  the  riches  of  earth  and  the  ex- 
change of  services.  Only  those  can  attack  this  system  who 
attack  its  central  principle,  that  strength  gives  the  strong  in 
the  market  the  right  to  destroy  his  neighbor.  Only  as  we 
'  have  denied  that  right  to  the  strong  elsewhere  have  we  made 
ourselves  as  civilized  as  we  are.  And  we  cannot  make  a 
change  as  long  as  our  songs,  customs,  catchwords,  and  public 
opinions  tell  all  to  do  the  same  thing  if  they  can.  Society, 
in  each  person  of  its  multitudes,  must  recognize  that  the  same 
principles  of  the  interest  of  all  being  the  rule  of  all,  of  the 
strong  serving  the  weak,  of  the  first  being  the  last — ^'I  am 
among  you  as  one  that  serves"  —  which  have  given  us  the 
home  where  the  weakest  is  the  one  surest  of  his  rights  and  of 
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the  fallest  service  of  the  strongest,  and  have  given  as  the  re- 
public in  which  all  join  their  labor  that  the  poorest  may  be  . 
fed,  the  weakest  defended,  and  all  educated  and  prospered, 
mnst  be  applied  where  men  associate  in  common  toil  as 
wherever  they  associate.    Not  until  then  can  the  forces  be 
reversed  which  generate  those  obnoxious  persons — our  fittest. 
Our  system,  so  fair  in  its  theory  and  so  fertile  in  its  bappi-  ^ 
uess  and  prosperity  in  its  first  century,  is  now,  following  the 
fate  of  systems,  bcKSoraing  artificial,  technical,  corrupt ;  and,  as 
always  happens  in  human  institutions,  after  noon,  power  is  ' 
stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few.  '^Believing  wealth  to  be 
good,  the  people  believed  the  wealthy  to  be  good.^^  But,  again  . 
in  history,  power  has  intoxicated  and  hardened  its  possessors,  | 
and  Pharaohs  are  bred  in  counting-rooms  as  they  were  in  pal- 
aces.   Their  furniture  must  be  banished  to  the  world-garret, 
where  lie  the  out-worn  trappings  of  the  guilds  and  slavery  and 
other  old  lumber  of  human  institutions. 


•^'¥^ti-y^._ 


■  ■  i 
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Wb  hftva  given  tbe  priie  of  poirar  to  Ibb  itamii^  l|b 
Ding,  the  arithmetieri,  and  we  matt  cspoot  notihfag  «in  tat 
thef  will  Hie  it  maniaglj  and  ariAmatkallj.    For  lAtt 
can  th^  anppoae  we  gave  it  to  them  I    U  tke  powar 
7  flowa  from  the  peoplOi  and  ahonld  be  naad  for  thaia;  if 
ita  beat  adminiatration  oan  be  got^  aa  in  govenuaen^  onJjf  If 
die  partidpation  in  it  of  men  of  all  viewa  andinteweta;  if  fa 
the  collision  of  all  thaaa^  aa  in  demeomqrf  the  betlar  pott^  k 
progromively  pteponderant ;  if  thia  ia  a  poliflj  wfaldi,  irilli 
whatoTor  def 001%  ia  better  than  that  iriiieh  ean  be  evolved  If 
nanower  or  more  aetfiah  or  leaa  mnltitndinoaa  jniinepoaa  of 
penKma  or  claaaeBy  then  this  power  shonM  be  taken  op  bj  die 
people.    ^^  The  mere  conflict  of  private  interests  will  never 
produce  a  well-ordered  commonwealth  of  labor/'  says  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  on  political  economy  in  the  MtcydaptBcUa 
Briiannica.    The  failure  of  monarchy  and  feudalism  and  the 
,  visibly  impending  failure  of  our  business  system  all  reveal  a 
I  law  of  nature.    The  harmony  of  things  insists  that  that  which 
:*  is  the  source  of  power,  wealth,  and  delight  shall  also  be  the 
}  ruler  of  it.    That  which  is  must  also  seem.    It  is  the  peofde 
E  from  whom  come  the  forces  with  which  kings  and  million- 
S  aires  ride  the  world,  and  until  the  people  take  their  proper 
'  place  in  the  seat  of  sovereignty,  these  peeudo  owners — ^mero 
claimants  and  usurpers — will,  by  the  very  falsity  and  iniquity 
of  their  position,  be  pushed  into  deceit,  tyranny,  and  ernelty, 
ending  in  downfall. 

.    Thousands  of  years'  experience  has  proved  that  govern- 
ment must  begin  where  it  ends  —  with  the  peojde ;  that  the 
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general  welfare  demandB  that  they  who  exercise  the  powers  / 
and  they  upon  whom  these  are  exercised  most  be  the  same,  j 
and  that  higher  political  ideals  can  be  realized  only  throagh  ! 
higher  political  forms.    Myriads  of  experiments  to  get  the  \ 
snbstance  of  liberty  oat  of  the  forms  of  tyranny,  to  believe  in  \ 
princes,  to  trust  good  men  to  do  good  as  kings,  have  tanght 
the  inexorable  tmth  that,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  form  and     .  * 
substance  must  move  together,  and  are  as  inextricably  inter- 
dependent as  are,  within  our  experience,  what  we  call  matter 
and  spirit.    Identical  is  the  lesson  we  are  learning  with  regard      i 
to  industrial  power  and  property.    We  are  calling  upon  their 
owners,  as  mankind  called  upon  kings  in  their  day,  to  be  good  | 
and  kind,  wise  and  sweet,  and  we  are  calling  in  vain.    We  are  ' 
asking  them  not  to  be  what  we  have  made  them  to  be.    We  •  r 
put  power  into  their  hands  and  ask  them  not  to  use  it  as  1  ' 
power.    If  this  power  is  a  trust  for  the  people,  the  people  '      . 
betrayed  it  when  they  made  private  estates  out  of  it  for  indi-      ^ 
vidnals.    If  the  spirit  of  power  is  to  change,  institutions  must 
change  as  much.    Liberty  recast  the  old  forms  of  government    '^ 
into  the  Bepublic,  and  it  must  remould  our  institutions  of 
wealth  into  the  Commonwealth. 

The  question  is  not  whether  monopoly  is  to  continue.    The 
sun  sets  every  night  on  a  greater  majority  against  it.    We  are 
face  to  face  with  the  practical  issue :  Is  it  to  go  through  ruin 
or  reform  t    Can  we  forestall  ruin  by  reform  t    If  we  wait  to  ^ 
be  forced  by  events  we  shall  be  astounded  to  find  how  much 
more  radical  they  are  than  our  Utopias.    Louis  XVI.  waited 
until  1793,  and  gave  his  head  and  all  his  investitures  to  the 
people  who  in  1789  asked  only  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  speak 
their  mind.    TJnlAOP.we  reform  of  our  own  free  will, nature  ;^ .  ^ 
will  reform  us  by  force,  as  nature  does.    Our  evil  courses  have  ^^ ' 
already  gone  too  far  in  producing  misery,  plagues,  hatreds, 
national  enervation.    Already  the  leader  is  unable  to  lead, 
and  has  begun  to  drive  with  judges  armed  with  bayonets  and 
Gkitling  guns.     History  is  the  serial  obituary  of  the  men  who 
thought  they  could  drive  men. 

Beform  is  the  science  and  conscience  with  which  mankind  ' 
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\  in  ito  mitnbood  oyeroomet  temptaftioiii  and 

f  jqaenoes  by  kiUiog  the  germs.    Bain  is  alreedj  liiid  at  votk 

I  among  110.    Our  Ubrariee  are  fall  of  the  offioial  inqmriee  aad 

•dentific  interpfetations  which  show  how  oar  maataMBelife 

is  working  decay  in  all  oar  parts.    The  £uiulj  emmbles  into 

a  competition  between  the  Isther  and  tiie  ehfldren  wiiom  hs 

breeds  to  take  his  place  in  the  factoryi  to  nnflt  themanlfes  to 

be  fathers  in  their  tnm.  Athoroagfa,stalwiitrealmpliflortioB| 

a  life  governed  by  simple  needs  and  loves^  k  the  impeiatife 

want  of  the  world.    It  will  be  accomplished :  either  adf-eoii- 

t  scions  volition  does  it,  or  the  slow  wiMk  and  deoaj  of  snpsr 

\  flnons  and  nnwholesome  men  and  matten.    The  latter  is  tbs 

\  method  of  bnites  and  bmte  dviliaations.    The  odier  is  the 

method  of  man,  so  &r  as  he  k  divine.    Has  not  maOi  lAo 

hss  in  perBonsl  reform  risen  above  the  brnto  method,  eooMi 

to  the  height  at  which  he  can  achieve  social  reform  in 

and  by  nations!    We  most  Uam ;  we  can  leam  by 

Why  wait  for  the  emeler  teadiert 

\  We  have  a  people  like  which  none  hss  ever  esisted  befoia 
/  We  have  mfllions  capable  of  eonsdons  eo<ypenitioii.  The 
time  mn9t  come  in  social  evolution  when  the  people  can  or- 
ganize the  free-will  to  choose  salvation  which  the  individual 
has  been  cnltivating  for  1900  years,  and  can  adopt  a  policy 
.  more  dignified  and  more  effective  than  leaving  themselves  to 
be  kicked  along  the  path  of  reform  by  the  recoil  of  their  own 
vices.  We  must  bring  the  size  of  onr  morality  np  to  the  size 
of  onr  cities,  corporations,  and  combinations,  or  these  will  be 
bro.nght  down  to  fit  onr  half-grown  virtue. 

Industry  and  monopoly  cannot  live  together.  Onr  mod- 
em perfection  of  exchange  and  division  of  labor  cannot  Isst^ 
without  equal  perfection  of  morals  and  sympathy.  Every 
one  18  living  at  the  mercy  of  every  one  else  in  a  way  entirely 
peculiar  to  our  times.  Nothing  is  any  longer  made  by  a  man ; 
parts  of  things  are  made  by  parts  of  men,  and  become  wholes 
by  the  luck  of  a  good-humor  which  so  far  keeps  men  from  fly- 
ing asunder.  It  takes  a  whole  company  to  make  a  match.  A 
hundred  men  will  easily  produce  a  hundred  million  matches, 
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but  not  ODe  of  them  could  make  one  match.     No  fan 
its  plongh  from  the  cross-roads  blacksmith,  and  no  one 
chilled-steel  factory  knows  the  whole  of  the  plongh. 
life  of  Boston  hangs  on  a  procession  of  reciprocities  which 
mnst  move,  as  steadily  and  sweetly  as  the  roll  ^f  the  planets, 
between  its  bakeries,  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Bed  Biver.    Never  was  there  a  social  machinery  so  ! 
delicate.    Only  on  terms  of  love  and  justice  can  men  endure  I 
contact  so  close. 

The  break -down  of  all  other  civilizations  has  been  a  slow 
decay.    It  took  the  Northerners  hundreds  of  years  to  march 
to  the  Tiber.     They  grew  their  way  through  the  old  society 
as  the  tree  planting  itself  on  a  grave  is  found  to  have  sent  it|       r 
roots  along  every  fibre  and  mnsde  of  the  dead.    Onr  world  is         j 
not  the  simple  thing  theirs  was,  of  little  groups  sufficient  to 
themselves,  if  need  be.    New  York  would  begin  to  die  to-  j  \^x^ 
morrow  if  it  were  not  for  Illinois  and  Dakota.    We  cannot 
afford  a  revulsion  in  the  hearts  by  whose  union  locomotive8|i 
run,  mills  grind,  factories  make.     Practical  men  are  specu-\i 
lating  to-day  on  the  possibility  that  our  civilizatJQiii  m^y  flnmAJl 
aftocBopn  be  flashed  away  by  thft  tiV.lr  nf  a  t^lflgraph.    All  '  _^ 
these  co-operations  can  be  scattered  by  a  word  of  hate  too 
many,  and  we  left,  with  no  one  who  knows  how  to  make  a 
plongh  or  a  match,  a  civilization  cut  off  as  by  the  Boman 
curse  from  food  and  fire.    Lees  sensitive  civilisations  than 
ours  have  burst  apart.  ""-^  T^ 

Liberty  and  monopoly  cannot  live  together.    What  chance  .-  ^ 
have  we  against  the  persistent  coming  and  the  tasy  coalescence  ; 
of  the  confederated  cliques,  which  aspire  to  say  of  all  business,  \ 
''This  belongs  to  us,"  and  whose  members,  though  moving 
among  us  as  brothers,  are  using  against  us,  through  the  cor- 
porate forms  wo  have  given  them,  powers  of  invisibility,  of 
entail  and  accumulation,  unprecedented  because  impersonal 
and  immortal,  and,  most  peculiar  of  all,  power  to  act  as  per- 
sons, as  in  the  commission  of  crimes,  with  exemption  from 
punishment  as  persons?    Two  classes  study  and  practise  poli- 
tics and  government :  place  hunters  and  privilege  hunters.    In 
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,'&  ivorld  of  relativities  like  onrs  size  of  area  baa  a  great  deal  to 
tdo  with  the  truth  of  principles.  America  has  grown  bo  big— 
and  the  tickets  to  be  voted,  and  the  powers  of  government, 
and  the  dnties  of  citizens,  and  the  profits  of  personal  tue  of 

I  public  fnnctioQ&  have  all  grown  so  big— that  the  average  dti- 
zen  has  broken  down.  No  man  can  half  understand  or  half 
operate  the  fulness  of  this  big  citizenship,  escept  bjr  givii^ 
his  whole  time  to  it.  This  the  place  hunter  can  do,  and  the 
privilege  hunter.  Government,  therefore — municipal,  State, 
national — is  passing  into  the  hands  of  these  two  claases,  spe- 
cialized for  the  functions  of  power  hy  their  appetite  for  the 
fruits  of  power.  The  power  of  citizenship  is  relinquished  bjr 
those  who  do  not  and  cannot  know  how  to  exercise  it  to  thow 
who  cau  and  do — by  those  who  have  a  livelihood  to  make  to 
those  who  make  politics  their  livelihood. 

These  specialists  of  the  ward  club,  the  primary,  the  oam- 
paign,  the  election,  and  office  unite,  by  a  law  as  irresistible  as 
that  of  the  sexes,  with  those  who  want  all  the  goods  of  gor- 
.  ernment — charters,  contracts,  rulings,  permits.  From  this 
I  marriage  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  among  some  other  people 
than  ourselves,  and  in  some  other  century  than  this,  the  off- 
spring might  be  the  moat  formidable,  elusive,  unrestrained, 
impersonal,  and  cruel  tyranny  the  world  has  yet  seen.  There 
might  come  a  time  when  the  policeman  and  the  railroad  pras- 
ident  would  equally  show  that  they  cared  ooihing  for  the 
citizen,  individnallj  or  collectively,  becanw  aware  that  thaj 
and  not  he  were  the  goveroment.  Oertunlj  saoh  an  attem^^ 
to  comer  "the  dear  people"  and  the  earth  and  the  folneM 
thereof  will  break  down.  It  ia  for  as  to  decide  whether  we 
will  let  it  go  on  till  it  breaks  down  of  itself,  dragging  down 
to  die,  as  a  savage  dies  of  his  vice,  the  cirilixaticnt  it  haa 
gripped  with  its  hnndred  hands ;  or  whether,  while  we  aie  still 
yonng,  still  virtnona,  we  will  break  it  down,  self-oonscioiulj, 
as  the  civilized  man,  reforming,  crushes  down  the  evil.  If 
we  cannot  find  a  remedy,  all  that  we  love  in  the  word  Amer- 
ica must  die.  It  will  be  an  awful  price  to  pay  if  this  at- 
tempt at  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
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people  must  perish  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  to  prove 
to  mankind  that  political  brotherhood  cannot  survive  where 
industrial  brotherhood  is  denied.  But  the  demonstration  is 
worth  even  that. 

Aristotle's  lost  books  of  the  Republics  told  the  story  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  attempts  at  free  government,  and  these 
were  but  some  of  the  many  that  had  to  be  melted  down  in     \ 
the  crucible  of  fate  to  teach  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  what  they  *  '<   / 
knew.    Perhaps  we  must  be  melted  by  the  same  fierce  fiames  \  \ 
to  be  a  light  to  the  feet  of  those  who  come  after  us.    For  as  .  / 
true  as  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  and  ' 
that  a  nation  half  slave  and  half  free  cannot  permanently  en- 
dure, is  it  true  that  a  people  who  are  slaves  to  market-tyrants 
will  surely  come  to  be  their  slaves  in  all  else,  that  all  liberty 
begins  to  be  lost  when  one  liberty  is  lost,  that  a  people  half 
democratic  and  half  plutocratic  cannot  permanently  enduce^ 

The  secret  of  the  history  we  are  about  to  make  is  not  that     . 
the  world  is  poorer  or  worse.    It  is  richer  and  better.    Its^^^^ 
new  wealth  is  too  great  for  the  old  forms.    The  success  and 
beauties  of  our  old  mutualities  have  made  us  ready  for  new 
mutualities.    The  wonder  of  to-day  is  the  modem  multiplica- 
tion of  products  by  the  union  of  forces ;  the  marvel  of  to- 
morrow will  be  the  greater  product  which  will  follow  when 
that  which  is  co-operatively  produced  is  oo-operatively  en- 
joyed.   It  is  the  spectacle  of  its  concentration  in  the  private 
fortunes  of  our  day  which  reveals  this  wealth  to  its  real 
makers  —  the  whole  people  —  and  summons  them  to  extend 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  civilization  to  this  new  tribal^  ^ 
relation.  ^ 

Whether  the  great  change  comes  with  peace  or  sword,  f feely    - 
through  reform  or  by  nature's  involuntary  forces,  is  a  mere 
matter  of  detail,  a  question  of  convenience— not  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  thing.    The  change  will  come.    With  reform,  it  i 
may  come  to  us.    If  with  force,  perhaps  not  to  us.    But  it  i 
will  come.    The  world  is  too  full  of  amateurs  who  can  play  I 
the  golden  rule  as  an  aria  with  variations.    All  the  runs  and 
trills  and  transpositions  have  been  done  to  death.     All  the 
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"  gnj'iugs  "  have  been  eaiJ,    The  only  field  for  new  cffwUi  is  in 
epigrams  of  practice.    TitilUtion  of  our  sympathies  has  become 
a  dieeipatioD-     We  shed  a  daily  tear  over  the  misery  of  the 
elnniB  as  the  toper  takes  his  dram,  and  onr  liver  becomee  tor- 
pid with  the  floods  of  indignation  and  sentiment  we  have  guz- 
zled without  converting  them  into  their  co-efflciente  of  action. 
"  Regenerate  the  individual  "  is  a  half-truth ;  the  reoi^ni- 
,   zation  of  the  society  which  he  makes  and  which  makes  him 
I    is  the  other  half.     Man  alone  cannot  be  a  ChristiaD.     Insti. 
I  tations  are  applied  beliefs.    The  love  of  liberty  became  lib- 
I    erty  in  Anioiica  by  clothing  itself  in  the  complicated  group 
of  strnctiires  known  as  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Love  is  u  half-truth,  and  kissing  is  a  good  deal  less  than  half 
of  that.    We  need  not  kiss  all  our  fellow-men,  but  we  must 
do  for  them  all  we  ask  them  to  do  for  us — nothing  lees  than 
I  the  fullest  performance  of  every  power.     To  love  our  neigh- 
r  bor  is  to  submit  to  the  discipline  and  arrangement  which  make 
/ ,  his  life  reach  its  best,  and  so  do  we  beet  love  ourselves. 
M—      History  has  taught  us  nothing  if  uot  that  men  can  qod- 
tinuo  to  associate  only  by  the  laws  of  association.    The  goldra 
rule  is  the  first  and  last  of  these,  but  the  first  and  last  of 
the  golden  rule  is  that  it  can  be  operated  only  through  laws, 
habits,  forms,  and  institutions.     The  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  Statee  are,  however  imperfectly,  the  ttaoslatioQ 
into  the  language  of  politics  of  doing  as  yon  would  be  done 
by — the  essence  of  eqnal  rights  and  government  by  consent. 
To  ask  individuals  to-day  to  lead  by  their  single  sscrifioee  the 
life  of  the  brother  in  the  world  of  bDsiness  is  as  if  the  Amer< 
ican  colonist  had  been  asked  to  lead  by  his  individual  enter- 
prise the  life  of  the  citizen  of  a  repnblic.    That  was  nude 
possible  to  him  only  by  onion  with  others.    The  bosinen 
world  is  full  of  men  who  yearn  to  abandon  its  methods  and 
live  the  love  they  feel ;  bat  to  attempt  to  do  so  by  tfaemselres 
would  be  martyrdom,  and  that  ig  "oaviare  to  the  general" 
"  We  admire  martyrdom,"  Mazzioi,  the  martyr,  said,  "  bat  we 
do  not  recommend  it."    The  change  mnst  be  social,  and  its 
Aurtjrdoraa  have  already  began. 
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The  new  self-interest  will  remain  unenforced  in  business,  . 
until  we  invent  the  forms  by  which  the  vast  multitudes  who!  r 
have  been  gathered  together  in  modem  production  can  or- !  | 
ganize  themselves  into  a  people  there  as  in  government. ' .' 
Nothing  but  this  institutionalization  will  save  them  from  be- 
ing scattered  away  from  each  other  again,  and  it  can  be 
achieved  only  by  such  averaging  and  concessions  and  co-oper- 
ations as  are  the  price  of  all  union*    These  will  be  gains,  not 
losses.    Soldiers  become  partners  in  invincibility  by  the  disci- 
pline which  adopts  an  average  rate  of  march  instead  of  com- 
pelling all  to  keep  step  with  the  fastest  and  stay  with  the 
strongest.    Moralists  tell  men  to  love  each  other  and  the/ 
right.    How,  by  doing  what  things,  by  leaving  what  undone, 
shall  men  love  each  other  i    What  have  the  ethicals  to  say 
upon  the  morality  of  putting  public  highways  in  private 
hands,  and  of  allowing  these  private  hands  to  make  a  private 
and  privileged  use  of  them!    If  bad,  will  a  mere  '^ change  of  V^ 
heart,"  uninstitutionalized,  change  them?       .  v^ 

New  freedoms  cannot  be  operated  through  the  old  forms  [  ^ 
of  slavery.    The  ideals  of  Washington  and  S^milton  and ,  •  Vl 
Adams  could  not  breathe  under  kingly  rule.    Idle  to  say  they       m 
might.    Under  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  inside  and  out* , 
side  of  things  their  change  has  all  through  history  always 
been  dual.    Change  of  heart  is  no  more  redemption  than 
hunger  is  dinner.    We  must  have  honesty,  love,  justice  in  -  T^ 
the  heart  of  the  business  world,  but  for  these  we  must  also  Otm 
have  the  forms  which  will  fit  them.    These  will  be  very  dif-  q^^ 
ferent  from  those  through  which  the  interoourse  of  man  with 
man  in  the  exchange  of  services  now  moves  to  such  ungra- 
cious ends.    Forms  of  Asiatic  and  American  government,  of 
early  institutions  and  to-day's,  are  not  more  different.    The 
cardinal  virtues  cannot  be  established  and  kept  at  work  in; 
trade  and  on  the  highways  with  the  old  apparatus.    In  order 
that  the  spirit  that  gave  rebates  may  go  to  stay,  the  rebate 
itself  must  go.     If  the  private  use  of  private  ownership  of  i 
highways  is  to  go,  the  private  ownership  must  go.    There  i^iV 
must  be  no  private  use  of  public  power  or  public  property.  '  • 
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'  These  arc  created  by  the  coimnon  sacri&ces  of  all,  and  can 
I  be  rightfully  oaed  only  for  the  common  good  of  all  —  from 
I  all,  by  all,  for  all.  All  the  grante  and  franohiees  that  have 
been  given  to  private  hands  for  private  profit  are  void  in 
morals  and  void  in  that  higher  law  which  sets  the  copy  for 
ithe  laggard  pens  of  legislatnres  and  jndges.  "  No  private  nee 
|of  public  powers"  is  but  a  threshold  trnth.  The  universe, 
,tays  Emerson,  la  the  property  of  every  creatnre  in  it. 

No  home  so  low  it  may  not  hope  that  ont  of  its  fledglings 
one  may  grow  the  hooked  claw  that  will  make  him  a  million- 
aire.  To  any  adventurer  of  spirit  and  prowess  in  the  Italy  of 
the  Renaissance  might  come  the  possibility  of  butchering  or 
poisoning  his  way  to  a  caetle  or  a  throne.  Such  prizes  of 
power  made  the  peninsula  a.  menagerie  of  tyrants,  murderers, 
volaptuaries,  and  multitudes  of  misery.  We  got  republican 
liberty  by  agreeing  each  with  the  other  never  to  seek  to  be- 
cotne  kiugs  or  lords  or  dukes.  We  can  get  industrial  and 
economic  liberty  only  by  a  like  covenant  never  to  let  our- 
■elves  or  any  one  else  be  millionaires. 

There  can  be  no  public  prosperity  without  public  virtue, 
and  no  public  virtue  without  private  virtue.  But  private  can- 
not become  public  except  by  organization.  Our  attempts  at 
control,  r^^tion,  are  bat  the  agitations  of  the  Gracchi,  evi- 
dencing the  wrong,  bat  not  rising  to  the  cure.  We  are  wait- 
ing for  some  genioa  of  good  who  will  generalize  into  one  body 
of  doctrine  oar  partial  truths  of  reform,  and  will  help  qb  live 
the  generalization.  Never  was  mankind,  across  ill  liaei  <A 
race,  creed,  and  institntions,  more  nearly  one  in  discontent  and 
restless  consciousnesB  of  new  powers  and  a  new  hope  and 
pnrpose,  never  more  widely  agitated  by  inflnenoee  leading  in 
one  direction,  never  more  nearly  a  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  question  of  the  day.  Never  before  were  the  means  for 
flashing  one  thought  into  the  minds  of  the  millitHi,  and  flash* 
ing  that  thought  into  action,  what  they  are  to-day.  The  good 
word  or  good  deed  of  Chicago  in  the  morning  may  be  the  in- 
ipiration  of  Calcntta  before  nightfall.  The  crusades  were  bat 
an  eddy  in  comparison  with  the  anivetsal  tide  waiting  for  an- 
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other  Peter  the  Hermit  to  lead  us  where  the  Man  who  is  to  .^ 
rise  again  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel.  ^^f^f^ 

Our  problem  can  be  read  from  its  good  side  or  its  bad,  and 
must  be  read  from  both,  as:  Business  has  become  a  vice,  and  *• 
defeats  us  and  itself ;  or,  Humanity  quickens  its  step  to  add 
to  its  fellowships  the  new  brotherhood  of  labor.  The  next 
emancipation,  like  all  emancipations,  must  destroy  and  build. 
The  most  constructive  thinlser  in  history  said.  Love  one  an- 
other; but  he  also  drove  the  money-changers  from  the  temple, 
and  denounced  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  has  been  busy 
for  nineteen  hundred  years  pulling  down  tenements  unfit  for 
the  habitation  of  the  soul.  We  see  something  new  and  some- 
thing old.  Old  principles  run  into  mania,  a  wicked  old  world 
bursting  into  suicidal  explosion,  as  Oarlyle  said  of  the  French 
Eevolution.  New  loves,  new  capabilities,  new  institutions, 
created  by  the  expansion  of  old  ideals  and  new  opportunities 
of  human  contact.  Our  love  of  those  to  whom  we  have  been 
^'  introduced  "  is  but  unlocking  a  door  through  which  all  men 
will  pass  into  our  hearts.  What  makes  men  lovable  is  not  the 
accident  of  our  knowing  them.  It  is  that  they  are  men.  Be- 
fore 1776  there  were  thirteen  patriotisms  in  America. 

The  bishops  of  Boswell's  day  had  no  ear  for  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  victims  of  the  slave-trade,  but  there  came  a  new 
sympathy  which  rose  superior  to  their  divine  displeasure  that 
this  commerce  of  Christian  merchants  should  be  attacked. 
We  are  coming  to  sympathize  with  the  animals,  and  Queen 
Victoria  contributes  money  to  a  hospital  for  the  succor  of  de- 
cayed old  gentlemen  and  lady  cats.  By-and-by  royal  hearts 
may  widen  to  include  men  and  women  evicted  in  Ireland,  or 
— worse  fate — not  evicted  from  Whitechapel.  The  spirit  that 
defended  the  slave-trade  now  finds  its  last  ditch  behind  the 
text,  The  poor  ye  have  with  yon  always.  But  a  new  sympathy 
rises  again,  like  that  which  declared  that  the  poor  should  be 
free  of  the  slave-trade  and  slavery,  and  declares  that  the  poor 
shall  be  freed  from  starvation  of  body,  mind,  and  soul.  Slave* 
trade,  slavery,  poverty;  the  form  varies,  but  against  them 
all  runs  the  refusal  of  the  human  heart  to  be  made  happy  at 
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the  cost  of  the  misery  of  others,  and  its  mathematical  knowl 

edge  that  its  quotieut  of  eatiBfactions  will  increase  with  the 

^  _     flom  of  the  happinesB  of  all. 

Z^'~>    The  word  of  (he  day  is  that  we  are  about  to  cirilize  iudns- 

'  try.     Mankind  is  quivering  with  ita  purpose  to   make  men 

^fellow-citizens,  brothers,  lovers  in  industry,  as  it  has  done  with 

'     them  in  government  and  family,  which  are  also  industry.    We 

t   already  have  on  our  shekes  the  sciences — hygienic,  iudostrial, 

political,  ethical — to  free  the  world  almost  at  a  stroke  from 

ar,  accidents,  disease,  poverty,  and  their  flowing  vices  and 

isanities.     The  mon  of  these  sciences  are  here  at  call  pray- 

ujp  Jniig  for  employment.    The  people,  by  the  books  they  read, 

VV  8^0^  themselves  to  be  praying  to  have  them  put  at  work.    If 

^\^  we  who  call  onrselves  civilization  would  for  one  average  span 

L       devote  to  life-dealing  the  moneys,  armies,  and  genius  we  now 

B    '   give  to  death-dealing,  and  would  eetablish  over  the  weaker 

r        peoples  a  protectorate  of  the  United  States  of  Europe  and 

America,  we  would  take  a  long  step  towards  settling  forever 

the  vexed  question  of  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

—"^      "Human  nature," "monotony," and  "individnality  "are  the 

[  lions  which  the  reformer  is  always  told  will  stop  the  way  to  a 

better  world.    "  Ton  cannot  change  human  nature."   There  are 

/  two  hnman  natures— the  human  nature  of  Christ  and  of  Judas; 

and  Christ  prevails.     There  is  the  human  nature  which  seeks 

anonymity,  secrecy,  the  frnits  of  power  without  its  dnties ; 

and  there  is  the  hnman  natare  which  rises  against  thefie  and, 

province  by  province,  ia  abolishing  them  from  haman  a&in. 

Men  have  always  been  willing  to  die  for  their  faith.    The  bad 

have  died  aa  bravely  as  the  good,  Charles  I.  with  aa  smooth  a 

front  aa  Sir  Harry  Vane.    In  this  readiness  to  die  lies  folded 

every  loyalty  of  life, 

"  Yon  would  make  the  world  a  dead  level  of  monotony." 
Good  society  does  not  think  it  monotonoos  that  all  its  wcMneo 
shonld  at  the  same  time  dust  the  streets  with  long- tailed 
gowne,  or  that  its  men  shonld  meet  every  night  in  fiinereal 
black  and  identical  cnt,  bot  it  shrinks  from  the  monotony  of 
having  all  share  in  reforms  whioh  wonld  eqnaliie  surfeit  and 
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Btarvation.  ^'  Good  society  "  is  still  to  come,  and  it  will  find 
some  better  definition  of  ^'  monotony  "  than  a  fair  share  for 
all — a  better  definition  of  variety  than  too  much  for  ourselves 
at  the  cost  of  too  little  for  all  others.  Shall  we  choose  the 
monotony  of  sharing  with  every  one  nnder  George  III.  or  Alex- 
ander II.  the  denial  of  all  right  to  participate  in  the  supreme 
power,  or  shall  we  choose  the  monotony  of  sharing  with  every 
fellow-citizen  the  right  to  become  President  ? — the  monotony  , 
of  being  forbidden  to  enter  all  the  great  livelihoods,  some 
syndicate  blocking  each  way  with  "  This  business  belongs  to 
us  "  ?  Or  the  monotony  of  a  democracy,  where  every  laborer 
has  equal  rights  with  all  other  citizens  to  decide  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  common  toil  for  the  common  welfare,  and 
an  equal  right  with  every  other  to  rise  to  be  a  Captain  of  In- 
dnst^  ?  Such  are  the  alternatives  of  "monotony."  We  have  / 
made  an  historic  choice  in  one ;  now  for  the  other. 

And  "  individuality."     "  You  are  going  to  destroy  individ- 
uality."   We  can  become  individual  only  by  submitting  to  be^ 
bound  to  others.    We  extend  our  freedom  only  by  finding     • 
new  laws  to  obey.    Life  outside  the  law  is  slavery  on  as  many     < 
sides  as  there  are  disregarded  laws.    The  locomotive  off  its    ;' 
tracks  is  not  free.    The  more  relations,  ties,  duties,  the  more 
'^  individual."    The  isolated  man  is  the  mere  rudiment  of  an 
individual.    But  he  who  has  become  citizen,  neighbor,  friend, 
brother,  son,  husband,  father,  fellow -member,  in  one,  is  just     j 
by  so  many  times  individualized.   Men's  expanding  powers  of 
co-operation  bring  them  to  the  conscious  ability  to  unite  for 
new  benefits;  but  this  extension  of  individuality  is  forbidden 
in  the  name  of  individuality.    There  are  two  individualities : 
that  of  the  dullard,  who  submits  to  take  his  railroad  trans- 
portation, his  light,  his  coal,  his  salt,  his  reaping-machine  at 
such  prices  and  of  such  quality  as  arbitrary  power  forces  upon 
him,  and  that  of  the  shrewder  man  who,  by  an  alliance  of  the 
individualities  of  all,  supplies  himself  at  his  own  price. 

Time  carries  us  so  easily  we  do  not  realize  how  fast  we 
move.  This  social  debate  has  gone  far  beyond  the  question 
whether  change  there  must  be.    What  shall  the  change  be  ?  is 
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^tbe  subject  all  the  world  is  discoBsing.  Exposure  of  abases 
no  longer  excites  more  tUan  a  languid  interest.  But  everj 
clear  plan  how  things  might  be  rearraTiged  raittes  the  people. 
[  Before  every  revolution  marches  a  book — the  Control  Social, 
I  Unde  Torres  Cabin.  "  Every  man  iiowadaya,"  aaya  £tnereon, 
I  "carries  a  revolution  in  his  vest-poeket."  The  book  which 
sells  more  copies  than  any  other  of  our  day  abroad  and  at  home, 
debated  by  all  down  to  the  boot-blacks  ae  they  eit  on  the  cur)>- 
Btones,  is  one  calling  men  to  draw  from  their  succeaE  iu  injur- 
ing each  other  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  the  courage  to 
move  on  to  insure  each  otiier  all  the  neceeeariee  of  lifo,  bid- 
ding them  abandon  the  self-defeating  anarchy  which  puts  rail- 
road-wreckers at  the  head  of  railroads  and  f amine- prod  noors 
at  the  bead  of  production,  and  inspiring  them  to  share  the 
common  toil  and  the  fruits  of  tlio  toil  under  the  ideals 
which  make  men  Washingtons  and  Lincolns.  Ton  may 
question  the  importance  of  the  plan  ;  yon  cannot  queation 
the  importance  of  its  welcome.  It  shows  the  people  gath- 
ering'poiotA  for  the  new  constitutioa  they  know  they  mnsC 
^  make. 

'  In  nothing  has  liberty  justified  itself  more  thoroughly  tlian 
-''  in  the  resolute  determination  spreading  among  the  American 
people  to  add  industrial  to  political  independence.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  world  that  good  has  its  e&cts  as  wdl  as  eril,  and 
that  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  loDg-mD,  the  seed  of  the  good 
will  overgrow  the  evil.  "  Heaven  has  kindly  given  our  blood 
a  moral  flow."  Liberty  breeds  liberties,  slavery  breeds  eU- 
veriee,  bnt  the  liberties  will  be  the  strongest  stock.  If  the 
political  and  religious  liberties  which  the  people  of  this  coao- 
try  aspired  to  set  up  bad  In  them  the  real  sap  and  fibre  of  a 
better  life  than  the  world  had  yet  known,  it  most  certainly 
follow  that  they  wonld  qaicken  and  strengthen  the  people  for 
discovery  and  obedience  in  still  higher  realms.  And  just  this 
has  happened.  Nowhere  else  has  the  new  claim  to  tax  with- 
out representation  been  so  quickly  detected,  so  intelligently 
scratinised,  and  so  bravely  fongbt.  Nowhere  else  has  this 
spreading  plague  of  selfiahness  and  false  doctrine  found  a  peo- 
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pie  whose  average  and  general  life  was  pitched  on  so  high  a 
level  that  they  instantly  took  the  alarm  at  its  cl«inis  over 
their  lives  and  liberties.  It  has  found  a  people  so  disciplined 
by  the  aspiration  and  achievement  of  political  and  religious 
rights  that  they  are  already  possessed  of  a  body  of  doctrine 
capable,  by  an  easy  extension,  of  refuting  all  the  pretensions 
of  the  new  absolutism.  At  the  y&ry  beginning  of  this  new  , 
democratic  life  among  the  nations  it  was  understood  that  to  < 
be  safe  liberty  must  be  complete  on  its  industrial  as  well  as 
on  its  political  and  religious  sides.  This  is  the  American  prin- 
ciple. '^  Give  a  man  power  over  my  subsistence/'  said  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  ^^and  he  has  power  over  the  whole  of  my 
moral  being."  To  submit  to  such  a  power  gives  only  the 
alternative  of  death  or  degradation,  and  the  high  spirit  of 
America  preferred  then,  as  it  pi-efers  now,  the  rule  of  rights 
which  gives  life. 

The  mania  of  business  has  reached  an  acuter  and  extremer  ; 
development  in  America  than  elsewhere,  because  nowhere  . 
else  have  bounteous  nature  and  free  institutions  produced; 
birthrights  and  pottages  so  well  worth  ^^  swapping."    But  the  ^ 
follies  and  wickedness  of  business  have  nowhere  been  so  ^ 
sharply  challenged  as  in  free  America.    '^  Betake  yourself  to 
America,"  said  Carlyle  to  a  friend  beginning  a  literary  career ; 
"  there  you  can  utter  your  freest  thoughts  in  ways  impossible 
here."    It  is  to  this  stem  wakefulness  of  a  free  people  that 
the  world  owes  it  that  more  light  has  been  thrown  in  America 
than  in  any  other  country  on  the  processes  of  modem  money- 
making.    A  free  press,  organ  of  a  free  people,  has  done  in- 
valuable service.    The  legislatures  have  pushed  investigation 
after  investigation  into  the  ways  in  which  large  masses  of 
the  people  have  been  deprived,  for  the  benefit  of  single  men 
or  groups  of  men,  of  rights  of  subsistence  and  government.  < 
Through  the  courts  the  free  people  have  pursued  their  depre- 
dators by  civil  and  criminal  process,  by  public  and  private 
prosecutions.    Imperfect  and  cormpt,  these  agencies  of  press, 
courts,  legislatures  have  often  been;  they  have  still  done  a 
work  which  has  either  been  left  undone  altogether  in  other 
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.  countries,  or  has  been  done  witli  bnt  a  fraction  of  onr  tbor 
ougbnese. 

It  is  dne  to  them  that  there  exist*  in  the  reports  of  legisla- 
tive investigations,  State  and  national,  in  the  proceedings  of 
I  Uwsnits  and  criminal  trials,  in  the  files  of  the  newspapers,  a 
B  of  information  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  com- 
mnnity  in  the  world.    There  is  in  these  archives  an  aocamnlar 
1  of  the  raw  material  of  tragedj.  comedy,  romance,  ravel- 
lings  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  and  social  and  persona! 
fat«,  which  will  feed  the  fires  of  wliole  generations  of  literary 
men  when  once  they  awake  to  the  existence  of  these  precioos 
rolls.     In  these  pigeon-lioles  are  to  be  found  keys  of  tiie  pres- 
[  I  ent  and  clews  to  the  future.     As  America  has  the  newest  and 
\  I  widest   liberty,  it  is  the   stage  where  play  the  newest  and 
UlWidest  forces  of  evil  as  well  as  good.    America  is  at  the  front 
VRfof  the  forward  line  of  evolutiou.    It  has  taken  the  lead  io 
■1  Vide vel oping  competition  to  tbe  extreme  form  in  which  it  de- 
H  'etroyg  competition,  and  in  superEning  the  processes  of  ex- 
H  diango  of  services  into  those  of  the  acquisition  of  the  prop- 
^p  erty  of  others  withont  service. 

The  hope  is  that  the  old  economic  system  we  inherited  has 
ripened  bo  mnch  more  rapidly  than  the  aooiety  and  goTem- 
ment  we  have  created  that  the  dead  matter  it  depodtB  can  be 
thrown  off  by  our  vigoroos  yoQth  and  health.  "  It  is  hi^ 
timo  onr  bad  wealth  came  to  an  end,"  says  Emenou.  It  has 
grown  into  its  monstrous  forme  eo  fast  that  the  dnlleet  eye 
ean  separate  it  from  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  slowest  mind 
,  comprehend  its  mischievoneneBS-  In  making  themaelvefi  free 
of  arbitrary  and  corrupt  power  in  government  the  Americans 
i  prepared  themselves  to  be  free  in  all  else,  and  bearase  fore- 

(most  in  political  liberty  they  have'  the  promise  of  being  the 
first  to  realize  indnstrial  liberty — the  trunk  of  a  tree  of  which 
[  \  \  political  liberty  is  the  seed,  and  without  which  political  liber^ 
>  ,    shrinks  back  into  nothingness. 

"  The  art  of  Italy  will  blossom  over  oar  graves,"  Hazsini 
said  when,  with  true  insight,  ho  saw  that  the  first  artistic,  first 
literary  task  before  the  Italians  was  to  make  their  ooDDtoy 
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free.  Art,  literature,  culture,  religion,  in  America,  are  already 
beginning  to  feel  the  restrictive  pressure  which  results  from 
the  domination  of  a  selfish,  self-indulgent,  luxurious,  and 
anti- social  power.  This  power,  mastering  the  markets  of 
a  civilization  which  gives  its  main  energies  to  markets, 
passes  without  difficulty  to  the  mastery  of  all  the  other  ac* 
tivities.  When  churches,  political  campaigns,  the  expound-  / 
ing  of  the  law,  maintenance  of  schools  and  colleges,  and/ 
family  life  itself  all  depend  on  money,  they  must  become 
servile  to  the  money  power.  Song,  picture,  sermon,  decreeBl 
of  court,  and  the  union  of  hearts  must  pass  constantly  under 
stronger  control  of  those  who  give  their  lives  to  trade  and  en- 
courage everybody  else  to  trade,  confident  that  the  issue  of 
it  all  will  be  that  they  will  hold  as  property,  in  exclusive 
possession,  to  be  doled  out  on  their  own  terms,  the  matter  by 
which  alone  man  can  live,  either  materially  or  spiritually. 

In  America,  where  the  supreme  political  power  and  much 
of  the  government  of  church  and  college  have  been  taken  out 
of  traditional  hands  and  subjected  to  the  changing  determina-  , 
tions  of  popular  will,  it  has  inevitably  resulted  that  the  State,  j 
church,  and  school  have  passed  under  this  mercantile  aristoo-  : 
racy  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  other  countries  where 
stiffer  regimes  under  other  and  older  influences  still  stand.  / 
Our  upper  classes — elected,  as  always,  by  the  equipoise  of 
effort  and  opinion  between  them  and  the  lower  classes — are, 
under  this  commercial  system,  the  men  who  trade  best,  who 
can  control  their  features  and  their  consciences  so  that  they 
can  always  get  more  than  they  give,  who  can  play  with  sup- 
ply and  demand  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  game  all  their  breth- 
ren are  their  tributaries  for  life.     It  is  the  birthright-buying    , 
minds  that,  by  the  adoption  of  this  ideal,  we  choose  for  our    i 
rulers.    The  progressive  races  have  altered  their  ideals  of     ) 
kings  with  the  indescribable  advantage  of  being  ruled  by 
Washingtons  and  Lincolns  and  Gladstones  instead  of  Caligu-    ^^ 
las  and  Pharaohs.    We  have  now  to  make  a  similar  step  for- 
ward in  another  part  of  life.    The  previous  changes  expressed 
outwardly  an  inner  change  of  heart.     The  reformer  of  to-day 
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IB  eimply  he  n'lio,  with  qnicker  ear,  detecting  that  anothef 
change  of  heart  ia  going  on,  goes  before. 
J     Another  great  change  ie  working  in  the  inner  mind  of  man, 

(land  will  sorely  be  followed  by  incorporation  in  iastitntiom 
',ftnd  morals  and  mannere.  The  social  bead  and  heart  are  boib 
being  persttaded  that  too  many  are  idle — rich  and  poor;  too 
tiiany  are  hart  in  body  and  sonl — rich  and  poor;  too  many 
children  are  "  exposed,"  as  in  the  old  Greek  and  Bomaa 
market-places;  too  many  are  starving  within  reach  of  too 
much  fertile  waste;  too  many  passions  of  envy,  greed,  and 
hate  are  raging  among  rich  and  poor.  There  is  too  mach  left 
undone  that  ought  to  be  done  along  tlie  whole  scale  of  life, 
from  the  lowest  physical  to  the  highest  spiritual  needs,  from 
(better  roads  to  sweeter  music  and  nobler  worship.  It  cannot 
be  long,  hifitorically  speaking,  before  all  this  new  sense  and 
sentiment  will  isaue  in  acts.  All  will  be  as  zealoDsly  pro- 
tected against  the  oppression  of  the  cruel  in  their  daily  labor 
Pas  now  against  oppression  from  invader  or  rioter,  and  will  be 
as  warmly  cheered  in  liberty  to  grow  to  their  fullest  capabili- 
ties as  laborers — i.e.,  nsers  of  matter  for  the  purpose  of  the 
spirit — OS  they  are  sow  welcomed  to  the  liberty  of  the  cituen 
aud  the  wor^ipper.  Infinite  is  the  fountain  of  our  rights. 
;  We  can  hare  all  the  rights  we  will  create.  All  the  rights  we 
will  give  we  can  have.  The  American  people  will  save  the 
VS  J  libertiea  they  have  inherited  by  winning  new  onee  to  be- 
Tqneath. 
,  With  this  will  come  frnits  of  new  faculty  almost  bey«id 
calcntation.  A  new  liberty  will  pat  an  end  to  pauperism  and 
jniillionairism  and  the  crimes  and  death-rate  bom  of  both 
/wretcbedneesee,  just  as  the  liberty  of  politics  and  religion  pat 
,  an  end  to  martyrs  aud  tyrants.  The  new  liberty  is  identical 
in  principle  and  purpose  with  the  other ;  it  ia  made  inevitable 
\  by  them.  Those  who  love  the  liberties  already  won  maat 
'  open  the  door  to  the  new,  unless  they  wish  to  see  them  all 
;  take  flight  toge^er.  There  can  be  no  single  liberty.  liber- 
jties  go  in  cloaters  like  the  Pleiades. 

We  most  either  regulate,  or  own,  or  destroy,  perishing  by 
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the  sword  we  take.    The  poBsibility  of  regulation  is  a  dream.  | 
As  long  as  this  control  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  thi8|{i 
wealth  remain  private  with  individuals,  it  is  they  who  wiiljj/ 
regulate,  not  we.    The  policy  of  regulation,  disguise  it  as  we' | 
may,  is  but  moving  to  a  compromise  and  equilibrium  within 
the  evil  all  complain  of.    It  is  to  accept  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  self-interest  of  the  individual  and  apply 
constitutional  checks  to  it.    The  unprogressive  nations  palt^ 
in  this  method  with  monarchy.    But  the  wits  of  Americi^  are 
equal  to  seeing  that  as  with  kingship  and  slavery  so  with 
poverty — the  weeding  must  be  done  at  the  roots.    Sir  Henry ; 
Sumner  Maine  says  mankind  moves  from  status  to  contract ; . 
from  society  ruled  by  inherited  customs  to  one  ruled  by  agree- 
ment, varied  according  to  circumstances.    Present  experience; 
suggests  the  addition  that  the  movement,  like  all  in  nature,  iS:  n 
pendulous,  and  that  mankind  moves  progressively  from  statua 
to  contract,  and  from  this  stage  of  contract  to  another  status.; 
We  march  and  rest  and  march  again.    If  our  society  is  set- 
tling down  to  an  interval  of  inertia,  perhaps  ages  long,  we 
must  before  night  comes  establish  all  in  as  mnoh  equality  and 
comfort  as  possible. 

The  aspirations  are  not  new.    We  have  had  them  since 
Plato.    The  knowledge  of  means  for  realizing  them  is  not 
new.    We  have  had  it  since  Aristotle,  and  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization is  but  the  record  of  the  progressive  embodiment  of 
the  ideals  in  institutions  for  the  life  together — sexual,  social, 
spiritual.    What  is  new  in  our  moment  is  that  mankind's  ac-  : 
cumulating  forces  are  preparing  for  another  step  forward  in  I 
this  long  processional  realization  of  its  best  possible.    Noth-\\l 
ing  so  narrow  as  the  mere  govemmentalizing  of  the  means  I  u 
and  processes  of  production.    It  is  only  the  morally  nerveless  / 
who  ask  government  to  do  that  which  they  will  not  rise  to  \ 
do.    The  conversion  which  is  now  working  itself  out  within 
us,  and  perhaps  is  more  nearly  born  than  we  suspect  (^^  We 
shall  not  live  to  see  slavery  abolished,"  said  Emerson,  in 
1859)  is  making  itself  felt  on  all  sides  of  our  life.     In  man-  . 
ners,  in  literature,  in  marriage,  in  church,  in  all,  we  see  at 
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work  the  saving  ferment  which  is  to  make  all  things  new 
by  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  old  ideals.  George  Sand 
was  revolted  bj  the  servile  accent  of  the  phrase  of  her 
day,  "  Madame  eat  eervie."  Sodety  has  grown  to  the  better 
fellowstiip  lier  finer  ear  found  wanting  in  these  vrords,  and 
IB  now  told  it  is  dinner,  not  madame  or  monsieur,  that  is 
served. 

We  are  to  have,  of  course,  great  political  changes.  We  are 
apply  the  co-operative  methods  of  the  post-office  and  the 
public  school  to  many  other  commou  toils,  to  all  toils  in  which 
private  sovereignty  has  become  through  monopoly  a  despot- 
ism over  the  public,  and  to  all  in  which  the  association  of  the 
people  and  the  organization  of  processes  have  been  so  far  de- 
veloped that  the  profit  -  hunting  Captain  of  Industry  may  be 
replaced  by  the  public-serving  Captain  of  Indostry.  Bnt  we 
are  to  have  much  more.  We  are  to  have  a  private  life  of  a 
new  beauty,  of  which  these  are  to  be  merely  the  mechanical  ex- 
hibitions on  the  eidc  of  politics.  We  are  to  move  among  each 
other,  able,  by  the  methodical  and  agreed  adherence  of  all,  to 
do  what  the  words  of  Lamennais  mean,  instead  of  being  able, 
as  DOW,  in  most  things,  to  afford  only  an  indulgence  in  feeling 
them.    We  are  to  be  commoners,  travellers  to  Altmria. 

We  are  to  become  fathers,  mothers,  for  the  spirit  of  the 
father  and  mother  is  not  in  ne  while  we  can  say  of  any  child 
it  is  not  onrs,  and  leave  it  in  the  grime.  We  are  to  beoome 
men,  women,  for  to  all  aboat  reinforcing  ua  we  shall  insoi* 
fall  growth  and  thus  insure  it  to  onrselves.  We  are  to  be- 
come gentlemen,  ladies,  for  we  will  not  accept  from  another 
any  service  we  are  not  willing  to  retam  in  kind.  We  are  to 
become  honest,  giving  when  we  get,  and  getting  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  all  We  are  to  become  rich,  for  we 
aiball  share  in  the  wealth  now  latent  in  idle  men  and  idle  land, 
and  in  the  fertility  of  work  done  by  those  who  have  ceased  to 
withstand  bnt  stwid  with  each  other.  As  we  walk  onr  parks 
we  already  see  that  by  saying  "  thine  "  to  every  neighbor  we 
say  "  mine  "  of  palaces,  gardens,  art,  acienoe,  far  beyond  any 
possible  to  selfishaees,  even  the  Belfishnese  of  kings.    We  shall 
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become  patriots,  for  the  heart  will  know  why  it  thrills  to  the 
flag.  Those  folds  wave  the  sahite  of  a  greater  love  ttian  that 
of  the  man  who  will  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend.  There 
floats  the  banner  of  the  love  of  millions,  who,  though  they 
do  not  know  yon  and  have  never  seen  yon,  will  die  for  you 
and  are  living  for  you,  doing  in  a  thousand  services  unto  you 
as  you  would  be  done  by.  And  the  little  patriotism,  which 
is  the  love  of  the  humanity  fenced  within  our  frontier  will 
widen  into  the  reciprocal  service  of  all  men.  Generals  were, 
merchants  are,  brothers  will  be,  humanity's  representative 
men. 
^S^  There  is  to  be  a  people  in  industry,  as  in  government.  The 
slime  rising  genius  of  democracy  which  discovered  that  man-  i 
kind  did  not  co-operate  in  the  State  to  provide  a  few  with  \i 
palaces  and  king's-evil,  is  disclosing  that  men  do  not  co-oper- 
ate in  trade  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  mobilize  the  labor 
of  all  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  that  the  only  true  guidance  ': 
comes  from  those  who  are  led,  and  the  only  valid  titles  from  ' 
those  who  create.  Very  wide  must  be  the  emancipation  of 
this  new  self-interest.  If  we  free  America  we  shall  still  be 
not  free,  for  the  financial,  commercial,  possessory  powers  of 
modem  industrial  life  are  organized  internationally.  If  we 
rose  to  the  full  execution  of  the  first,  simplest,  and  most 
pressing  need  of  our  times  and  put  an  end  to  all  private  use 
of  public  powers,  we  should  still  be  confronted  by  monopo- 
lies existing  simply  as  private  property,  as  in  coal-mines,  oil 
lands. 

It  is  not  a  verbal  accident  that  science  is  the  substance  of 
the  word  conscience.  We  must  know  the  right  before  we 
can  do  the  right.  When  it  comes  to  know  the  facts  the 
human  heart  can  no  more  endure  monopoly  than  American 
slavery  or  Boman  empire.  The  first  step  to  a  remedy  is  that  \ 
the  people  care.  If  they  know,  tliey  will  care.  To  help  them 
to  know  and  care ;  to  stimulate  new  hatred  of  evil,  new  love 
of  the  good,  new  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  power,  and,  by 
enlarging  its  science,  to  quicken  the  old  into  a  new  conscience, 
this  compilation  of  fact  has  been  made.    Democracy  is  not  a 
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lie.  There  live  in  tbe  body  of  the  commonalty  the  nnei- 
hausted  virtue  and  the  ever-Vfifreshencd  strengtli  winch  can 
rise  equal  to  any  problema  of  progress.  In  the  hope  of  tap- 
ping some  reaerve  of  their  powers  of  self-help  this  story  il 
told  to  the  people. 
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PARTUL  LIST  OF  TRADE  COMBINATIONS,  OR  TRUSTS,  ACHIEVID  OR 
ATTEMPTED,  AND  OF  THE  COMMODITIES  COVERED  BY  THEM  > 

I. — UOHT,  HIAT,  AHD  FOWBB  II.-- OHIinCALS 

Boilers,  for  hoose  heating.  Acids :    acetic,  citric,  muriatic,  nitric, 

Candle -makers,    Great  Britain,  United  snlphuric,  American,   1889;    oxalic, 

States.  Great  Britain,  1888. 

Coal :  anthracite,  bituminoos.  Alkali  Union,  England,  1888. 

Xoke.  Alkaloids,  United  States. 

Electric:  carbon  points,  1886;  candles,  Alum,  sectional,  1889. 

1888 ;  electric  goods,  national,  1887 ;  Ammonia,  1889. 

lighting,  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Bismuth  salts.  United  Stotes. 

1882;  light-fiitures,  national,  1889.  Bleaching-powder,  England,  1888. 

Gas :  illominating  and  fael,  local,  sec-  Boradc  acid.  United  States. 

tional,  national;    fixtures,  national;  Borax:   United  States;  Great  Britaiiii 

pipes,  1876;  natural.  1888. 

Gasoline  stOTSS,  1894.  Chemical  Union,  England,  1890. 

GoyemoYs  of  steam-boilers.  Chloroform,  United  States. 

Hot- water  beaters,  1898.  Drug   manufacturers:   United  States; 

House  furnaces,  1889.  Canada,  1884. 

Kerosene,  1874.  Iodine,  England,  1890. 

Kindling  wood,  Boston,  1891.  Iodoform,  United  States,  1880. 

Matches :  United  States ;  Great  Britain ;  Lime,  acetate  of,  1891. 

Canada;  Sweden;  international,  1894.  Mercurials:    as  calomel,  corroeiTS  sub* 

Paraffine.  limate,  eta,  United  States. 

Petroleum  and  its  products,  1874.  Nitrates,  Chili,  1884. 

Radiators,  steam  and  hot-water.  West-  Paris-green,  1889. 

em,  1891.  Potash  :  bichromate  of.  Great  Britain; 

Scotch  mineral  oil,  1888.  bichloride  of.  United  States ;  chlorate, 

Steam  and  hot-water  master  fitters,  na-  prussiate.  Great  Britain,  1888. 

tional,  1889.  Quinine,  international,  1898. 

Stearine.  Rochelle  salts,  United  States. 

StoTC-boards,  linc,  national,  1890.  Saltpetre. 

StoTes  and  ranges,  1872.  Santonine,  United  States. 

Stores,  Taper,  national,  1884.  Soda,  bichromate,  United  States;  caiw 
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bonate,  caustic,  England,  1888;  ni- 
trate of,  Chili  and  England,  1884. 
Strychnine. 

Sulphur,  Italy.  Alcohol 

Ultramarine  :  United  States ;  Germany,  Asm  and  aze-polea. 

1890.  Baiting,  leather,  rubber. 

Vitriol,  1889.  Blankets  (press),  American  Pkper-mak- 

ers*  Felt  and  Jacket  Assodatioo. 

HL— mTAM  Bobbins,  spools,  and    shuttles,    1886, 

Aluminum,  national,  1888.  for  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  aiid  linen 

Barbed  wire,  1881.  mills. 

Brass:    sectional,    1884;    rolled    and  Bolts,  1884. 

sheet,  sheet  German  silver,  copper  Boxes,  wooden,  local,  1885;   Western 

rifets  and  burrs,  copper  and  German*  and  Southern. 

silTcr  wire,  kerosene-oil  burners  and  Bridge-builders:  Eastern,  1886;  Iowa, 

lamp  trimmings,  and  braised  brass  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  1889. 

tubing.  Butcheta*  skewers  and  supplies,  West- 
Copper  :  cold,  bolt,  rolled,  sheet,  1888 ;  em,  1889. 

ore.  Lake  Superior,  1879;    interna-  Carpet  yams,  Eastern,  1889. 

tional,  1887 ;  bath-tubs,  boilers,  sinks,  Cash-n^^isters,  national,  1890L 

and  general  ware,  1891 ;  wire.  Celluloid,    lythoid,    xylonite,    Eaaletii, 

Iron:    founders;   galTanized,  national,  1890. 

1875;     malleable,    national,     1882;  Chains,  national,  1888. 

manufacturers,  Germany,  1887 ;  nuts.  Color  trust.  Great  Britain,  1889. 

1884 ;  ore,  Germany,  1884,  Atlantic  Cordage :   rope,  twine.  United  States, 

coast,  1886,  Michigan,   1882,  South-  1875;  England,  1892. 

em,  1884,  Northwestern,  1887,  Lake  Corks. 

Superior,  1893 ;  pig,  Eastern,  South-  Cotton  duck,  national,  1891. 

era,    1883,    national,    1889;     pipes.  Cotton-seed  oil,  national,  1884. 

steam  and  gas,  1884;  wrought  iron,  Creels,  for  cloth  and  woollen  mills,  na- 

1887;     sheet,    enamelled,  Geraiany,  tional,  1898. 

1893;     structural,    national,    1881;  Damasks,  Pennsylvania,  1886. 

tubes,    1884  ;    wire  -  cloth,   national,  Emery  wheels,  national. 

1882;  Russian,  1893.  Felting. 

Lead:  pig,  pipe;  sheet-lead,  1888;  white.  Fibre,  iudurated,  pails,  bowls,  measures, 

national,  1884.  water  •  coolers,  filters,  etc.,  national. 

Mica,  national,  1887.  1888. 

Nickel.  Files,  1875. 

Quicksilver,  California.  Fire-brick,  1875. 

Silver  and  lead  smelters.  Fish-oil,  menhaden,  New  England,  1886. 

Steel:  armor- plate,  Bessemer  beams  (in  Forge  companies,  national,  1889. 

existence  nearly  thirty  years),  cast-  Glass  bottles:  beer,  United  States,  1884  ; 

ings,    1894;    galvanized;    rails   (sec  green  glass,  English  bottle  manufact- 

traffic    and    travel) ;     rods.    United  urers,  1889. 

States   and  Germany,  1888;  rolling-  Glass:  flint, Western,  1891;  crown, cjl in- 

mill?.  der,  unpolished ;  plate,  French,  1888  ; 

Tin  :  jobbers;  American, national,  1883;  German,  1887;   international,   1890; 

Rnglisl),  1889.  window,  1876;  sectional,  national,  in- 

Zino.  ternational,  1884. 
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GUm,  plate,  Uaderwriters,  1894.  Sewer  pipe,  1876. 

Olue.  Sewing.machioet,  1885. 

Gattft-percha.  Sewing-mtchine  supplies,  New  York  and 

Hardware  manufactorers,  1884.  New  England,  1888. 

Label  printers.  Spirits. 

Leather :  belting,  national ;  board,  na-  Straw  braid. 

tional,   1891 ;    bidee,   Northwestern,  Straw-board,  1887. 

1888;  morocco.  Eastern,  1886;  patent.  Tacks,  1870. 

national,  1888;  sole,  1898;  Tanners*  Talc  mills,  NewTork,  1893. 

Association,     1882;     Oak    Harness  Tar,  national,  1888. 

Leather  Tanners,  national,  1890.  Teasel,  national,  1898. 

Linen  mills.  Eastern,  Western,  1892.  Textile    manofactttrers,    PennsylTania^' 

Linseed    oU:    local,    1877;    national,  1886— embracing  dress  goods,  ging- 

1887;  dealers,  Canada,  1892.  hama,    upholstery   goods,    woollens, 

Manilla,  international,  1887.  7<^rn>i  chintseB,  worsteds,  damasks. 

Oil :  lubricating,  1874 ;  for  curing  leath-  Tools,  edge,  American  Axe  and  Edged 

er;  menhaden;  safety  baming<Hlfor  Tool  Company,  national,  1890. 

miners.  Turpentine,  Southern,  1892. 

Onyx,  Mexioan,  1890.  Type  founders,  national,  1888. 

Paper :  local,  sectional,  nationa] ;  bags,  Washers,  1884. 

Eastern  and  Western,  1887;    book  Watch-casee,  1886. 

and    newspaper;     boxes,    natkmal.  Well  tools,  for  oil,  gas,  and  arteatan 

1888;  oard-board,  1890;  flour  sacks,  wells,  1889. 

1887 ;   straw ;    tissue,  1892 ;   wrap-  Wood,  excelsior,  sharags  for  packing, 

ping.  Western,  1878,  Eastern,  1881;  national,  1889. 

writing,     national,    1884.      P^per-  Wooden- ware,  1888  or  eariier. 

makers*  trust  in  Great  Britain  to  Wood-working  machinee,  1891. 

check  the  operation  of  the  Alkali  Wool  felt. 

trust,  1889;  Papermakers*  Felt  and  Wrenches,  1876. 

Jacket  Association,  national;    rags, 

Eastern,  1888 ;  wood-pulp.  Western,  t.— traffio  axd  tbatb. 

1890 ;  New  York,  Canada,  Eastern,  ^    «     •  ^            .  ^ 

jQjj  Th€  Road,  Horn,  and  Wagon 

Pitch,  national,  1887  or  earlier.  Bicycles,  United  States,  1898.    Board  of 

Planes,  carpenters'.  Trade  formed  to  regulate  prices. 

Pumps,  national,  1871.  Bicycle  tires. 

Rubber:    belting,   1876;   electric  web  Bridge-builders,  1886. 

goring  (for  shoes),  national,  1898 ;  Buggy  pails,  fibre  trust,  national,  1888. 

gossamers,  1887 ;  hose,  1876 ;  import-  Carriage  builders,  national,  1884. 

ers,  natkmal,  1882 ;  manufacturers.  Carriage  hardware,  1884. 

national,  1 882 ;  Braiil  producers,  1890;  Harness    dealers,    manufaetaren,    na- 

stamps  and  stencils,  natkmal,  1898.  tional,  1886. 

Sandpaper,  emery  and  emery  cloth,  flint,  LiTerymen's  Assodattons,  local,  1884. 

garnet,  ruby,  sand  oloth,national,  1887.  Paring :  asphalt,  1 886 ;  brick.  Western, 

Saws,  nattonal,  1890.  1892 ;  pitdi,  natkmal,  1887. 

Scales.  Road-making  machines,  Western,  1890. 

Screws :  machine,  1887 ;  wood,  national,  Saddlery  Associatwn,  national,  1891. 

IntematlonaL  Saddle-trees,  Indiana,  Hisioaii,  1892. 

Seed  Crushers*  Union,  England,  1889.  Wagons,  local,  1886. 


BtMttl,  UaraoA,  1882. 

Cuiil-boaU,  1884. 

GotloD  duok,  Bul-cloth,  nKionil,  1S8S. 

Ferries,  New  Tork  sail  BrtM^lja. 

Lthe  orrlf  ra,  Hull  pool,  1B85. 

Lake  Dock  Trust. 

Marine  ioEunDce,  IS83. 

Nanl  stores. 

Ocean  steamers  :  Earopean,  AsiaCic,  anil 

AmericaD ;   OeTrusn  steamship  com- 

paniea,  1864. 
Pilotage,  New  York,  San  Francisco. 
at«amboata:  iu  the Cinciiina^  and  New 

Orleans  trsde,  1SB4;  forwariling  lines 

aloDg  the  Hudson  Blrer,  1891. 

Raiiroadf 

Car^ailes,  1S90. 

Car-apriags,  sleel,  national,  1887. 

Cars,  freight  and  cattle. 

Elevator',  grain,  local,  Weslani,  1887, 

Ri press  companies. 

I.on>molt*«l :  BtUwal,  IWi;  boOet 
Haftt,  18TS  ;  tires,  national,  18S3. 

Bailroad:  pools,  freight  and  paateogM, 
sectional,  national ;  Eastern  Bailroad 
AMociatiDn,  of  SOO  raUroadi,  to  Bgbt 

Steel   sleepera,   ISSS;    steel  rails,   na- 

tfouL 
Sinat  t^lwaya,  looal,  seotioiial. 


AibealM,  for  pkfuta,  roofing,  stMin-pipe 

and  boiler  coteringt,  ISBl. 
Baanii  and  fthasnels,  iron  and  itcel,  tia- 

ttonal,  1870. 
minds:  Honhweatem,  188H;  utioiial, 

issa. 

BnM,  gu,  plombing,  ncuo,  water 
good*,  1884. 

Brick:  local,  sectional,  1BS4;  Chicago, 
New  York,  Ne*  Jertej,  WathiDgton 
(StM«) ;  preated  brick,  1890. 


Cement :  Hissisaippi  TsUer.  1 BAS  ;  bM- 
em,  1884;  Xorthwealerii.  1884. 

Corn ice-mi kerf,  natioaal.  I8M. 

Dours .    Notlliireslem,    ISbA,    balWAal, 

Fire  engines,  inelnding  hook  and  UilAv 
trucks,  hoaeKarriages,  Leat«r«.  ana, 
stationary  pumpa,  and  other  suppliai. 
United  States  and  Canada,  1  V»% 


Qlne,  national,  1894. 

Qfpsum  stucco.  Eastern,  NdrtbwasMm, 
1SB4, 

Hingea,  1876. 

Lime,  Western,  188S. 

Lumber:  California  pine,  1S8S :  CU- 
fomU  redwood,  1888;  Chicago; 
Uisaiasippi  ralley ;  N'ortfawenern, 
1880;  Pacific  coast,  18S3;  poplar, 
1889;  Puget  Sound,  1883;  jeUow 
pine,  Soutliem,  1830,  Eastern,  1B»1; 
dealers,  national,  1878. 

Naila :  Pennsjlmili,  187& :  WeslcrB 
AesociacioD,  laSS;  Atlaade  Slates 
AssociatioD,  1883. 

Paint. 

Plaater,  natleiMl,  18S1. 

BooSog:   Idt;   iron;   pii 
utiotial,  1887. 

Suihar]'  potteij. 

Buh,  doors,  and  blinds,  ni 

Bewer  pipes,  national,  1884. 

Stone:  brown  slone.  Lake  I 
1800,  New  Toi^,  1884;  eut'-a 
qoair;  owners,  Waetern,  1893;  free- 
stone ;  granite,  national,  1891 ;  lime- 
etose,  rubble,  and  Sag,  Illlnaia,  ISM; 
marble,  Weatem  dealer*,  ISBB,  Tv- 
mont  marble  qnartjea,  1B8B;  mi^ 
stone.  New  Tork,  1SB8. 

Stractaral  sted. 

Btncco,  1888. 

Tarnish  dealara,  national,  1888. 

Wall-paper:  natioDal,  1879;  iateraa- 
tional,  1888. 

Tii. — rABH  4m  FLavranoa 
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Binders,  Hairester  Trait,  1883. 

Churns,  1884. 

Corn-harvesters,  national,  1898. 

Cotton  bagging,  1888. 

Cotton  presses,  local,  1892. 

Drain  tile,  Indiana,  1894. 

Fencing,  barbed  wire,  national,  1881. 

Fertilizers :  1888 ;  guano ;  menhaden  oil, 

New  England,  1885 ;  phosphate.  South 

Carolina,  1887;  Canada,  1890;  Flor^ 

ida,  1891. 
Forks,  national,  1890. 
Harrow  manufacturers,  national,  1890. 
Hanresting-machines,  national,  1888. 
Haj-preases,  national,  1889. 
Hay  tools.  Western  and  Northwestern, 

1884. 
Hoes,  national,  1890. 
Horse-brashes,  prison-made,  1889. 
Jute  grain  bags,  national,  1888. 
Mowers,  national,  1888. 
Pails,  fibre  trast,  national,  1888. 
Paris  green. 

Ploughs,  Northwestern,  1884. 
Rakes,  national,  1890. 
Be^Mrs,  1888. 

Sejthe-makers,  national,  1884. 
ShoTsls,  national,  1890. 
Snath  manufacturers,  national,  1891. 
Threshing  •  machines,    national,    1890, 

1891. 
Twine,  binding,  1887. 
Yehiclee. 

Tm.— flCHOOL,  LIBBAST,  AJID    OOUMTUia- 

BOOM 

Blank-books,  1888. 
Snyelopes,  1888. 
Lead-pencils,  1878. 
Lithographic  printers,  national,  1892. 
NoTcb  (paper-oorered  "libraries  ''),1890. 
School-books,  national,  1884. 
SchooUfurniture,  national,  1899. 
Slates  and  slate-pencils,  national,  1887. 
Subscription  -  books,    local,    sectional, 

1892. 
Type-founders,  national,  1888. 
Type-writers. 
Writing-paper,  national,  1884. 


IX. — **  THl  SHOT  meiBD  BOUVD  THS 


WOBLD 


t> 


Ammunition,  1888. 

Arms,  1888. 

Cartridges,  national,  1888. 

Dynamite,  Germany. 

Fireworks,  national,  1890. 

Gunpowder,  national,  1875. 

Guns,  1888. 

Shot-tower  companies,  national,  1878. 

X. — ^POB  TBI  PBBSON 

Barbers,  National  Tonsorial  Parlor  Com- 
pany, organised  to  establish  barber- 
shops in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  SUtes,  1890. 

Buttons. 

Calico,  England,  1891. 

Clothes-brashee,  prison-made,  1889. 

Coat  and  cloak  manufacturers:  New 
Tork,  1883 ;  Chicago,  1898. 

Collars  and  cuffs.  New  York,  1890. 

Cotton:  England,  1890;  Fall  BiTer; 
Southern  mills,  1881 ;  thread  (spool- 
cotton),  1888. 

Diamonds :  mines  in  South  Africa ;  deal- 
ers in  Europe,  1889. 

Dress^goods,  Pennsylrania,  1888. 

Furs. 

Ginghams,  Pennsylvania,  1888. 

GloTcs,  New  York. 

Hats :  fur,  1885 ;  woollen,  natkmaL 

Knit  goods :  New  York,  1884 ;  Western, 
1889. 

Jewellers,  national 

Laundries:  Chicago;  Chinese  Laundry 
Union,  New  York  City,  1889;  St 
Louis,  1898. 

Pocket-knires,  national,  1892. 

Bibbons,  national,  1892. 

^Bnbber  boots  and  shoes,  national,  1882. 

Seal-skin,  national,  1892. 

Shirts :  Troy,  New  York  C5ty,  189a 

Shoe:  manufacturers,  national,  1887; 
retailers,  New  England,  1885,  na- 
tional, 1886. 

Silk :  manufacturers,  interaationaL 
France ,  England,    Italy,    Germany, 


l8SSi  Boving,  imttontl,  ISS?;  rib- 
bon, 188«. 

Tniulc».  Ditianal,  1862. 

riubrellis,  Etuteru,  1891. 

Watch :  TDuiuEacturerg,  makers  aod  jen- 
ellers,  natioDit,  1686;  Nalionil  As- 
sooiation  of  Jabbers  of  AmeticBii 
WaUshcB  and  Cases,  IBSS. 

Woolleni:  maDufactiircrg,  1882;  won 
Hteds,  yarns,  Penasvtrania,  1886. 


Beer,  United  States  Bi-ewere'  Aiaocia- 
tiou,  1 86 1. 

OhatnpagDe,  New  Torlt  Git;,  1889; 
France,  1891. 

HecrMhauiD  pipe*,  New  Jerw;,  1892. 

Bods  rooDUiDS,  1890. 

Spittoons,  fibre  trust,  national,  18SS. 

Tobacco  and  eigsni,  local,  aectioDal,  na- 
tioDBl,  1882;  cigarettes,  1890. 

Watera,  tmneral,  national,  1689. 

WbiBker  and  "domestio "  —  or  arti- 
ficial— brand  J,  run,  giu,  and  cor- 
dials made  in  imitation  of  the  gen- 

Wioe-growere,  California,  1889. 


Ouunec,ao«l,  fnnutaN,  gu,  dl,  ntatdi- 

n,  TBngM,  atoTM,  Mo.  (sm  Light, 

Heat,  and  Powv). 
CuptU:  EMtem,  18U  ;  BnuMb,  in- 

p^  IBSS. 
Chain:  cane,    1889;    mauDfaotttnn, 

Wwtani,  1880 ;  seata,  perforatad,  ua- 

Uonal,  1888. 
Vomitiire:     national,    1881 ;    (Siiaago 

nannfaotarera,  ISSS;  retillan,  New 

Bnglaud,  1888 ;  national,  1898, 
Haircloth,  Rhode  Iila&d,  1S9B. 
OU-elotfa,  Uble  and  Mair,  Oit-ctoth  Ai- 

Bodatlan,  1887. 
TtUa,  fibre  truat,  national,  1BB8. 
Soap,  uHonal,  IBta 


UpboUl^rj  goods,  t«ittta   manofattar- 

ers,  PettnarlTaDia,  18SA. 
WiDdow.Bhade8,  1B8B. 

Bcrilert. 

BoUlee. 

Brooms,  1886. 

Braahes,  scrubbing,  priaon-niade,  !S8V 

Chopping-bowla.  wooden- war«,  naliooa^ 

1B84. 
Crockery,  national,  1883.  ^^ 

Fmit-jara,  1891.  ^M 

Glaas-ware,  186S.  4| 

HoUow.ware,  prison-made,  1888.  ^ 

Eeelers,  fibre  inisl,  national,  IBSt. 
Kettles,  prison-made,  18S8. 
Lamp.«himneja,  1888. 
Heasnrcs.  fibre  trast,  national.  1888. 
Pans  and  pots,  prison-made,  ISS8. 
Potato-mashers,  woodeo-varc,  aaiioDal, 

1884. 
Potterj,  yellow-ware,  national,  1889. 
Sioks,  copper. 

Stamped-waie,  naliooal,  18SS. 
Tin-ware :  national,  1 B6S  ;  English,  1 889. 
Water-coolers,  filters,  pails,  fibre  IniU, 

natiMial,  18S8. 
Watar-palla,     wood«n-wve,     -•*'— i^'. 

18S4. 
WoodM-waM,  national,  1$84. 


felL 


Boiu. 

Clothai-pini,  New  York,  1SU. 
Okith«- wringer*. 
Soap,  national,  lB«a 
Soda,  1884. 

Starch:  Weattcn,  1881;  natiotwl,  ISM 
Waahboaidi,  H«w  Tork,  ]e«a. 
Waah-taba,waodat-vu«,iiBtkiul,  tU4. 
Washing-madiines,  natlMial,  1891. 
Water-tnba,  fibre  trtiit,  natioul,  IBN, 
Zino,  theet,  IBBa 

Butter-dlshea,  1S8«. 
China,  Bogland,  1888. 
OlaM  Ub1e-»ar«,  1889- 
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PUted-wmre. 
SilTer-plated  ware. 
SUyer-ware,  national,  1892. 
Table  catlery,  naUonal,  1881. 
Table  oilcloth,  national,  1888. 
Tables,  extenaion-tables,  national,  1898. 

Parlor 

For  carpets,  furniture,  upholstery,  etc., 

see  under  '*2ln  General,*'  above. 
Mantel  lambrequin,  wool  felt,  1888. 
Music,  books  and  instruments,  Boston, 

New  York,  Chicago,  Oincinnati,  1892. 
Organs,  local,  sectional,  1889. 
Parlor  frame  manufacturers. 
Parlor  furniture,  Western  Association, 

1886. 
Pianos,  localy  sectional,  1889 ;  national, 

1898. 
Piano^^sorers,  wool  felt,  1888. 
Picture-frames,  1890. 
Rugs,  Bastem,  1886. 
Table-corers,  wool  felt,  1888. 
Tapestries,  Eastern,  1885. 

BaiK'room 

Bath-tubs  (see  **  Copper  "> 

•Sanitary- ware,  1889. 

Sponges,  Florida,  New  York,  1892. 

Beirocm 

Cbintses,  PennsyWania,  1886. 

Looking-glass:  French  silvered  plate- 
glass,  1888 ;  German,  national,  1887 ; 
international,  1890. 

Spring  bed^,  national,  1890. 

Wire  mattress:  Northwestern,  1886; 
nationa],  1890. 


ti 


Zm. — ^**  DUB  DAILY  BREAD 


II 


Bread,  biscuit,  crackers,  locals  sec- 
tional, national. 

Butter,  local,  1889. 

Candy,  local,  national,  1884. 

Canned  goods :  Western,  1 886 ;  national, 
1889 ;  California  canned  fruit,  1891. 

Cider  and  vinegar,  national,  1882. 

Coffee,  New  York,  1888. 

Com  meal,  Western,  1894. 


Cotton-seed  oil. 

Dairy  Association,  national,  1898. 

Eggs,  local,  in  United  States  and  Canada. 

Fish:  England,  1749  and  before;  New 
York  and  New  England,  1892 ;  salm- 
on, Alaska,  1891;  salmon  camiers 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  189S;  sardines. 
Eastern,  1885;  international,  1890; 
sardine  canneries,  Canada,  1898. 

Flour:  United  States,  Nadonal  MiUers* 
Association,  1888;  winter  wheal 
mills,  national,  1888;  spring  wheat 
mills  of  the  United  States ;  millers  of 
northeast  EngUnd,  1889 ;  rye  flour, 
local,  1891 ;  flour-mills  of  Utah  and 
Colorado,  1892. 

Food  Manufacturers*  Association,  United 
States,  1891. 

Fruit:  bananas.  Southern,  1888;  Call- 
fomia  fruit-growers,  1892;  cranber- 
ries, Cape  Cod,  1888 ;  England,  1884 ; 
Florida,  1889;  foreign  fruit.  New 
York,  1884;  Fruit-trade  Association, 
New  York,  1882;  fruit-growers  of 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  against 
commission  -  merchanto,  1887;  pre- 
serres  and  jdlies,  Western,  1888; 
American  Preservers'  Company,  1889 ; 
prunes,  California ;  strawberry-grow- 
ers, Wisconsin,  1892;  watermelons, 
Indiana,  South  Carolina,  1889. 

Grape-growers,  northern  Ohio,  1894. 

Grocers:  wholesale,  retail;  local,  see- 
tional,  national 

Honey,  local,  1888. 

Ice:  local,  sectional,  1888;  artificial. 
Southern,  1889. 

Lard-refiners,  Eastern,  1887. 

Meat  and  cattle:  beef,  mutton,  pork; 
Butchers'  National  Protective  As- 
sociation; Chicago  packers;  Inter- 
mountain  Stock  -  growers'  Associa- 
tion, Utah,  1898 ;  International  CaUle 
Range  Association ;  Live-stock  Asso- 
ciation, 1887;  Northwest  Texas  Live- 
stock Association,  1878;  Western 
Kansas  Stock  -  growers'  Association, 
1888 ;  Wyoming  Stock  -  growers'  As- 
sooiatioD,  1874. 


Milk:  locil,  aectional,  IBSS;  condented 

milk,  New  Voik,  llUnois.  1891. 
Oatmeal,  18SE;  Canada,  188T. 
OUve-oiL 

Optera,  local,  1890. 
Fea-nuU,  18SB. 
Pickles,  national,  1891. 
Produce :     Produce    ComaiiMloD  -  mer- 

ciiaati,   eight    Inrge   cities  —  North, 

South,  EMit.  Weat.  ISBS  ;  West,  ISSS. 
BaisinB,  CaUfomia,  1B94. 
Bioe-niitia,  Soothera,  IS8B. 
Salt:  rock;  English  S&It  Uninn,  1888; 

iDternational,  Coiled  Slates  and  Coa- 

ada,  18S9;  Canada,  1891. 
Sugar;    Hawaii,   ISTfl ;   United  SCates, 

tSST.   GluooM,  national,  1883;  inler- 

natlona),  1891. 

XIT, — Lm   JRD  DUTS 

Artificial  t«eth,  United  Sutes,  18S9. 

Culor.oil,  1886. 

Cuooa-nat    ml,    American    import«ri, 

1881. 
CoffiliB,   National  Burial -chm  Aisocia- 

tion.  1884. 
Denial  machines  and  supplies.   United 

BtatM,  1889. 
Drags :  importwe ;  dniggiits,  retail,  lec- 

tional,  national,  ISSS ;  wholeeaie,  aec- 

tlonal,  national,  1884 ;  Canada,  1BT4 ; 

manoraohircn,  nalioaal,  1684. 
Sig«M,  1801. 


Glycerine,  New  York.  1888 

Life  iosursDCP.  1883.  nalional.  ItU. 

Patent  medicines, national.  ISM. 

Feppetmini,  local,  1887. 

Quinine,  1883. 

Tombstones,  local,  BrDoktrn.,  Chicago, 

1891. 
Taseline. 


Athletic  clubs,  1898,  to  reduce  char^ 

made  bj  prize-fighters  for  eiliibiliaa- 
BaM-bslI,  national,  I8T6. 
Billiard- tables  and  furniture.  1884. 
BiU-po8ters,Uniied  Statae.  (Vnada,  1811. 
Dime  museuma,  naljonal.  1S8S. 
Landlords'   Union,    London,    England, 

1890. 
NevB.dealeis,    1884;   newspapen.  A>- 

Bociaied    Press,  Coit«d   Press ;    aec- 

tional,  national. 
Pholograpb eta,  national,  I88». 
Playing-cards. 

Printers,  show  and  job,  1898. 
Racing  trust,  joetej  club,  I8»4. 
Betuilers,    1N91.      Small    ret^)    stor«- 

keeperrj  of  Kansas  Cilj'  protest  agaioil 

mammoth  department  itofM. 
Safes,  natloiuJ,  1891. 
Theatrical    tnist,    Interstate     Aniae- 

m«nt  Company,  Springfield,  HI.,  IBM. 
WarehouBM :  BraoUyn,  1B87 ;  "linittl. 

1891. 
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ABvam  lADgnage,  use  of,  819,  486.  AustrU,  refineries  of,  oonaolidated,  489. 
Aome  Oil  GompAnj,  Samuel  Ytn  Sjokel 

M.,  187.  Bad  oil,  406-19. 

Adama,  H.  C,  quoted  on  municipal  mo-  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  railroad  war 

nopoUee,  822.  of  1877,  88 ;  cloeee  Baltimore  to  inde- 

AdulteraUon  of  liquors,  27.  pendent  shippers,    102 ;    withdrawi 

AdTioe  of  counsel,  249.  rates,  221 ;  freight  agent  escapes  from 

Alcohol  in  industry  and  politics,  20.  Congress,  222. 

Allen,  W.  v.,  supplemental  report  on  Baltimore  closed  to  independent  ship- 

sugar-tmst  bribery,  404.  pers  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad, 

American,  eariy,  refers  of  petroleum,  102 ;  sale  of  refineries  at,  421. 

89.  Bank  of  England's  income  compared 

American  Transfer  Company  receifes  with  an  American  millionaire's,  469. 

from  20  to  86  cents  per  barrel  on  all  Bankers  indemnified  for  withdrawing 

oil  shipped  by  competitors,  99 ;  the  bids  on  Toledo  bonds,  888. 

South  LnproTcment  Company  reap-  Bankruptcy  of  oil  refineries  in  1878, 

peart  in,  100 ;  false  map  of,  before  60 ;  1879-92,  466-70. 

New  York  Legislature,  101.  Bt^p^  the  Natumal,  quoted,  841. 

Andrews,  £.  Benjamin,  on  prices  under  Barrel  shipments  better  for  railroads 

monopoly,  428 ;  on  oil-trust  prices,  than  tanks,  188,  281 ;  destroyed  by 

48011.  raihroads,  188. 

Anonymous  circulars,  in  war  against  Barrett,  Judge,  defines  monopoly,  8; 

Toledo,  827.  on  sugar  trust,  8, 4. 

Artificial  liquors,  27.  Batoum  refuses  Bothschild  permission 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F4  Bail-  to  lay  pipe  line,  448. 

road  d  oL,  William  C.  Bissell  «t.,  Baxter,  Judge,  deotoion  on  rebates  paid 

479.  oil  combhiation,  207. 

Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Baihroad  Bee,  Omaha  Daily,  inTSStigates  oU  in- 

and  South    ImproTcment  Company,  speotion  of  Nebraska,  414. 

48,  60 ;  war  of  1877, 88.  Beef,  combination  of  packers  of,  88, 

Attorney  •  General,    of    PennsyWania,  88 ;  price  of,  under  combination,  86. 

management     of    tax-case   against  Belgium,  487. 

Standard  Oil  Company  by,  170-81;  Bemheimer,    Simon,    testimony  as  to 

of  United  States,  on  monopoly,  87 ;  abundance  of  capital  for  eariy  refin- 

report  for  1898,  8,  6;  cases  against  ers,41. 

the  sugar  trust,  404.  *'  Big  Four  "  combination,  86. 

86 


Biscuit  A  iFocidCinn.  80. 

Bluelt,   Willitm   C .  ix-  AI«hltOD,  To- 

pelu  uid  3«Dt&  f&   tUilnud  tl  al., 

479. 
SUck-mail,  wben  compeUtioD  \s,  SIS. 
Blind-billing.   SSB;   iliippera  benefited 

bf,  den;,  331, 
BlouQl,  RepreMnUtlve,  on  subudiea  >nd 

bribery,  a  94. 
Bolaid   &   Dale    tx.   Kitionil    TnnBil 

Com  pan  J,  IfiS. 
BoDd«  Dotto  reSne,  79,  80. 
Books,  Dstural-gfts  compuiiM  will  oot 

■how,  843  \  oil  trust  keeps  non«,  469. 
Boston,  Soutb   Improremeot  Comptny 

ntea   to,  47i    fire  mftnb»1   on   b»d 

oil,  4tl  ;  prices  of  oil  reduced  from 

SO  to  8  by  competition,  433. 
Bojcott,  of  buicbers  by  packers'  com- 

blMtion,  SB;  how  working-men  were 

punialied  for,  287. 
Boyle,  F.  C,  Ohio  w.,  324. 
Bread  Union  in  London,  30. 
Bremen,  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 406. 
Bribery  of  JniwB,  SS4 ;  of  Congreu  by 

FudBo  Mail  Steamship  Company,  8M. 
Bri^ih  gOTenuueiit  loweia  test  on  oil, 

436. 
Brooklyn,   oansolidstfan  of  strMt-i»Il> 

way»,B. 
Brandred  tl  al.  m.  Bice,  2SB. 
BoSalo,   Biploiion  In  Matthews'  refin- 
ery, 360  ;  pipe  line  to,  destroyed,  SSI ; 

price*  rednced  by  oompetlticm,  411. 
Buhl,  Bichaidion  m.,  10. 
BuUitin,  New  York  DaUy  Cwaturaal, 

OD  (^-trast  prices,  430  n. ;  on  sogar 

tnist,  81.  449. 
Bnrdick  btU,  PeDniylTSDl*  Legislature, 

186. 
Bnrial  Oase,  Nattoiul  AsMciation,  87. 
Bnalneaa,  poimoi  of,  40S ; "  this  belongs 

to  OS,"  433  j  golden  rule  of,  49B;  runs 

Into  monopoly,  GIS. 
Bnlchere,  independent,  refnsed  ears  by 

Erie  Ballroad,  SB  ;   National  Prolao- 

tiT«  ASNciatiOB,  U. 


Bulterworlh,  Benjamin,  rcpr«aenU  itUe 
before  the  rnst«d  Stst«s  Scoaic  tn 
the  Feyoe  matter,  876. 

Buy^r,  the  ooly,  refu»«i  to  buy,  lot. 
only  one,  in  Ohio,  107. 

CaU,    S&n    Francisco,    on    commercial 

treaty  with  China,  449. 
Garop&ign    contributions    from   tnuu. 

40S. 
Campbell,   B.   6.,   areru   ovtbnak  tl 

Parker,  10«. 
Caoada  oil  inlereste  attacked  by  Amv- 

ican  combination,  13;  retail  ooaj-deai. 

era'  asaociatioDS,  IS  ;  Ocoom'  Ooild, 

SO;  Parliamentary  debate  oa  Anxc- 

icui  oil  prices,  434  ;   Parliament  r«- 

dacea   tariff   in    1894.  43S ;    finsoee 

minister  (irors  American  oil   trust, 

43S. 
Canadian   Capper  Company,   UligUiani 

among  etoGkhoIdera,  403. 
Canal,  independent  shipper*  eecape  by, 

96;  tank-boats  for,  96;  r^road  war 

against,  97. 
Cancer,  hoepital  for,  endowed.  181. 
Capital,  of  oombinatlona,  4 ;   easy   tm 

early  reflnoa  to  get,  41 ;  of  oil  conU- 

naUon,  467. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  Uteniy  fiMdon  b 

Anwriea,  S39. 
Oars,  refnsal  of,  by  milnMds  to  ind» 

pendent  shippers,  19,  BI,  94, 106. 
Carter,  J.  J.,  m.  Prodncen'  and  Bete- 

ers'  Oil  Oompany,  Umhcd,  IM,  i4<. 
Oaasatt,  A.  J.,  testimony  ooneeraing  r»3- 

road  war  of  1S7T,  88 ;  on  lower  rates 

to  Standard  OU  Company,  04,  47S; 

on  refnsal  of  cars  and  nrtaa,  94 ;  «■ 

cheapneaa  of  tdl,  4>B. 
Cattle  oooibination,  B,  88  %  tntte,  nil- 

road   preference*  in,  88;   dedlne  fm 

prices  of,  84 ;  sblppeifl  diserii^Daled 

against  by  the  nilraads,  86. 
Cattle  Bang*  Association,  Intsmadenal, 

84. 
Censos,  United  States,  mi  petroboa),  8t ; 

sugar  tnst  r«fns«s  to  annrar  quo- 
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Cbaritj  decreafle8  under  monopoly,  60S.  of  anthrioite  monopoly,  14 ;  oomblna- 

Ohoapneu  of  oil,  420 ;  under  the  trusts,  tion  between  American  and  Canadian 

481  fi.;  how  produced,  464-66 ;  analj-  dealers,    16;  retail  associations   of 

sis  of,  600.  dealers,   16;  dealers  terrorised,  16; 

Chicago    and  Northwestern   Railroad,  miners,  freedom  under  competition, 

charges  for  oil  and  cattle  compared,  16 ;  miners'  strike  in  PennsTlTsnia 

461.  in  1871,  16;  policemen  in  PennsyU 

Chicago,  number  of  dry-goods  stores  in,  rania,  18. 

in  1894, 488 ;  Union  Stock  Tarda,  se-  Coffin  combination,  87. 

crecy  as  to  ownership  of  its  stock,  487.  Coke,  Lord,  on  monopolies,  406. 

China,  commercial  treaty  with,  449.  Collusion  between  oil  trust  and  rail* 

Church  and  wealth,  294.  roads,  148,  482-4. 

Cincinnati,    New  Orleans,  and    Teias  Colorado,  oil  war  in,  427 ;  prcTented  by 

Pacific  Railway,  Ohio  «•.,  220 ;  *'  mis-  railroads  from  shipping  its  oil  to  Pa- 

takes,'*  284.  cific  SUtes,  427,  481. 

Cincinnati,  Washington  and  Baltimore  Columbus,  Miss.,  war  on  merchants  of. 

Railway,  Ohio  vc,  220.  800 ;  Ohio,  gas  shut  off,  866. 

Circulars,  anonymous,  in  war  against  Combinations,  capital  of,  4. 

Toledo,  827.  Communipaw,  monopoly  of  terminals 

Clamorer  for  dividends,  101.  at,  142. 

Clarion  County,   PennsyWania,  indict-  Competition,  impossible  in  the  meat 

ment  of  members  of  Standard  Oil  and  cattle  business,  86 ;  oil  combina- 

Company,  170,  268;  Supreme  Court  tion  likes,  87;  when  it  is  black-mail, 

of  PennsyWania  interferes,  180.  216;  cuts    price,  281,  294;  power 

Clark,  Horace  F.,  on  South  Lnprove-  for  etil,  422. 

ment  Company  contract,  60.  Congress,  iuTestigation  of  South   Im- 

dereland,  disadTantages  of,  for  the  oil  prorement  Company  suppressed,  46 ; 

busfaiess,  68,  464;  starting-point  of  bribbg  by  Pacific  ICail  Steamship 

the  founders  of  the  oil  combination,  Company,  894. 

44 ;   South    Improvement   Company  Conspiracy,  adoption  of,  277. 

rates  to,  46 ;  pipe  line  to,  66 ;  pioneer  Constitutional  amendments  concerning 

refiner,  78 ;  crude  oil  carried  to^  free  trusts,  461 ;  convention  of  New  York, 

for  oil  combination,  86.  1894,  461. 

Cleveland  and  Marietta  Railroad,  Handy  Contract  to  restrict  refinbg,  62;    to 

M.,  206-8.  shut  down  oil  flow,   168;   between 

Cleveland,  President,  on  sugar  tariff,  dealers  and  the  oil  combination,  426. 

404.  Comers,  4. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  on  petroleum,  88.  Cotton-seed  oil,  rates  on,  282. 

Cbal,  oombhiation,  capital  of,  4 ;  in  Nova  Court  records  gone  in  Clevebuid,  88 ; 

Scotia,  6,  11,  461;  State,  national,  mutilated ,  transcript   for  Congress, 

and  judicial  investigations,  9 ;  bitumi-  244,  267 ;  records  mutUated  in  Call- 

nous  lands  bought  by  railroads,  11 ;  fomia,  484. 

anthracite  monopolised  by  railroads,  Coie  Brothers  k  Company  m.  the  Le- 

11,  14;  freighu  on,  higher  in  1898  high  Valley  Railroad  Company,  19. 

than  in  1879,  18;  independent  pro-  Cracker-bakers*  meeting,  80. 

ducers  crushed  by  railroad  discrimi- 
nations, 18 ;  miners  oppressed  by  coal  Dattoii,  eiperience  with  natural  -gai 

companies,  16,  17;  price  of ,  advanced  company,  864. 

by  comUnatlon,  14, 481  n. ;  extortion  Deaths  from  bad  oil,  iu  Michigan,  416 ; 


in  GrMt  Brilun  from  ctploiii 
of  Amencui  oil,  410. 

DelAj,  before  InuraUta  Com  mere* 
ComraiBeioo,  147,  149,  ISO;  in  Icgd 
prooedura  in  Kew  York,  !SG ;  of 
P«imB7lT>ili>  Supreme  Court  in  act- 
iog  on  appeal  of  indepiiideiiM,  447. 

Democratic  puty  uul  sugir  truet,  404, 

DeUclires  and  coal-deatere.  IB;  nil- 
roads  as,  48 ;  in  Wall  Street,  !IS4. 

Detmit  Ttmei,  on  reduction  of  oil  test, 
41B;  Trilrunt,  on  rpductiiin  of  oil 
teM.4te. 

De<rar, Thomas  S„  letter  of  United  Sutes 
Cominiasioncr   of   biternal  Berenae 

to,  se. 

DbcrimiiiB^oii  in  faror  of  oil  combba- 
tion,  "wanton  and  oppreaal'e,"  207; 
of  918  per  cent.,  ilT;  called  "a rait 
dJBorepaDCT,"  219  i  Supreme  Court  of 
(Niio  on,  H9:  against  Rice,  tnter- 
Uate  Commerce  CommiasioD  on,  237 ; 
charge«  of,  ausuined  bj  tntetstate 
Commerce  Commlulon,  £SS  ;  bj  nat- 
ural -  gaa  companj  b  rate«  for  gu, 
SSS;  no,  by  Genosn  rulroade.  438; 
innrea  to  the  beoeflt  of  one  power- 
ful oombinatiou,  4TB.  (See  fWgbt 
Bates,  Railroada,  Rebates.) 

IHamantling  of  petroleum  rellaerfee, 
43,  73;  Joabua  Herrill'i  rrfiwiy, 
18S. 

IHsotd«r,  public,  in  oil  r^jkuu,  48,  M ; 
Id  PennBylranlB,  1878,  lOG,  106 ;  in 
Pennaflnnia  and  Ohio,  400. 

OlTidsnds  of  ml  trost,  246;  of  logar 
trust,  8S,  88,  404. 

Dodd,  &  0.  T.,  on  "  parent  of  tnut 
STBtem,"  8;  in  Peaosjlrania  Conni- 
tatlonal  ConTcntim  of  1873,  SB  ;  on 
pipe  lines,  117;  on  pipe-line  t»tes, 
lis ;  -«u  bonoses  to  railroad  ofBdali, 
486. 

Dnka,  E.  L.,  itrikM  oil,  40 ;  pendoned, 
463. 

Drwsed-beef  men,  r^lroad  rates  to,  86. 

Ojnamile,  and  tbe  vhiskej  trust,  31 ; 
in  tbe  "shat-dowD"  of  I8ST,  184; 
thraat*  of,  againit  Toledo  Ot;  pipe 


[osiTeneM        line,  SBT ;  oil  tbat  ia  aa  dangernM  ti. 
416. 

EucmctTi,  9. 

Elerslon,  combination  of  KortkvMlHi 

railroads  with,  3,  31  ;  State  cnetiM 

and  operation  of,   rt«oiDiDen<ie<l  t? 

HinneMta  Legislature,  31. 
Embarpi  on  sale;  of  oil,  I8TS,  64 
Em«r7,  Jr.,  Hon.  Lewis,  teMi&cs  as  Ic 

"  immediate  ihipment,''  104. 
Eminem  domain,  use  of,  bj  railroad^ 

97. 
Empire  Transpottatian  Compaii<r,  87. 
Enginwni,  Sodety  of  American  Karin*; 

protest    againsi    foreign    en^inecn, 

399. 
Boglaod   oil    trade    meeta    to    protest 

against  poor  American  oil,  V>i. 
Equatitj,  railroad  idea  of,  84. 
Erie  Canal  oaed  bj  independent  ship- 

Erie  Railroad,  refuses  can  to  indepen- 
deal  butclien,  SS;  Hew  Tork  Legnlat' 
nre  inTesIigates,  43  ;  and  South  Im- 
prOTement  Compaiiv,  48,  60  ;  nhitn 
r«t«t  to  Donpetitor  of  Booth  Improre- 
ment  (Company,  01 ;  lallroad  war  of 
1877,  88;  its  ul-cars  owned  bj  oil 
combination,  M;  pa^meDls  toAmr- 
kan  Transfer  Companj,  99  ;  contrut 
with  Standard  Oil  Oompuj,  109; 
renews  broken  promises  of  equal 
rates,  119;  inirltes  L  " 
linen  to  rsbmld,  119 ; 
ship  independent  oil  to  sMboanl,  140; 
sends  armed  toroe  against  IndtptD- 
dent  pipe  line,  161 ;  ^tss  land  (o  cQ 
trtist's  |ripe  lines,  I6S ;  destroys  pips 
line  bj  force,  391. 

"Evening"  poo)  of  cattle -ahippert,  St 

Ererest  d  al,  Pe^e  of  the  Slate  of 
H.  T.  fi.,  S44. 

J&onuiur,  Tbe,  qnotod,  841,  S4«. 

Bipert  testiBes  ^NMit  pipe-Una  pool,  86; 
false  maps  of  Ameriosn  Transfer 
Oompan)'.  101- 

Biplasiaas,  in  dlstillerr,  31;  during 
"sbnt-down,"  ,164;  in  Bvfltlo  ro- 
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finery,  250 ;  LouiflTille,  262 ;  Rochet-  Furnaces,  9. 

ter,  262. 

ExplosiTeness  of  petroleum  gases,  282;  Gas,  9;  natural,  9,  806. 

uf  American  oil  compared  with  Scotch  Geologist,  State,  of  Ohio,  takee  sidet  in 

and  Russian,  410.  Toledo  contest,  829. 

Extradition  treaty  between  Rossia  and  Germany  changes  oil  tariff,  487 ;  the 

America,  448.  German-Amerieaa  Oil  Company,  487 ; 

decline  in  prices,  488;  independents 
Falsi  accounts,  64.  in,  489. 

Fellows  et  oL  vs.  Toledo  ei  al.,  814.  Gladden,  Rer.  Washington,  on  oil  tmtt. 
Field  code  of  New  York,  286.  844. 

Fires  from  bad  oil,  in  Great  Britdn,  Good  society,  627. 

410;  in  Boston,  411 ;  in  Iowa,  418;  Gospel  Cars,  287. 

in  Michigan,  416;  in  San  Francisco,  GoTemment  and  monopoly,  811. 

416 ;  at  Oil  City  and  TitusTille,  June  GoTernors,  steam-boiler,  9. 

6,  1892,  417;  in  Bradford  refinery,  Gowen,FranklmB.,  on  war  against  Tide- 

447.  water,  108, 110 ;  admits  surrender  of 

Fish,  82.  Tidewater  Pipe  Line,  112 ;  serers  con- 

Flour,  dearer,  wanted,  80.  nection  with  Tidewater,  114;  speech 

Forbes,  John  IL,  speech  on  free  ships,       before  Pennsylvania  Lei^Utnre,  1888, 

898.  116;  on  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 

Foster,  Charles,  as  Secretary  of  the       ▼ania,181;  on  yearly  loss  of  raiboad 

Treasury  favors  retention  of  foreign       revenue  by  rebates,  491. 

captains,  898 ;  issues  license  to  for-  Grand  Trunk  saves  independent  <h1  re- 

dgn  en^^eers,  899 ;  his  part  in  the       finers,  186. 

war  on  Toledo,  400.  Granger  movement,  871. 

Fostoria,  Ohio,  Sunday  raid  on  the  flour-  Great  Britain,  Railway  Commisskm  of 

mill,  848.  1878, 869 ;  government  lowers  test  of 

Foucon,  Felix,  in  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondety        oil,  408. 

89.  Griffin,  C.  P.,  representative  of  Toledo 
France,  manufactures  coal- oil  in  1846,       in  State  LegisUture,  888. 

88 ;  government  of,  lowers  oil  tariff.  Grocers*  Guild,  Canadian  Parliament  on, 

440;  oil  refiners  of,  make  terms  with        80. 

American  oil  trust,  441. 

Free  breakfast-table,  82.  Haddock,  John  C,  testimony  of,  18. 

Freight  rates  on  coal,  18 ;  discrimina-  Hadley,  A.  T.,  on  British  railroads,  870. 

tions  investigated  by  Ohio  LegiaUt-  Elale,  J.  P.,  quoted,  462. 

nre,  44;  8  cents  a  barrel  less  than  Hamilton,  Alexander,  on  power  over  sub- 
nothing  on  oil,  88 ;  rates  advanced  by        sistence,  629. 

pipe  and  rail,  122 ;  rates  increased  at  Hancock,  Erie  stops  independent  pipe 

instance  of  oil  combination,  182 ;  rate        line,  162. 

88  cents  to  oil  combination,  $1.68  to  Handy  ve.  Cleveland  and  Marietta  Rail- 
competitors,  210;  increased  888  per        road,  206. 

cent  to  one  shipper,  217.    (See  Re-  Harter,  the  Isaac  Harter  Company  ve. 

bates.  Discriminations.)  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Natural -gas 

Freight-bandlers  strike,  296.  Company,  849. 

Fruit,  82.  Hatch,  Edward,  quoted,  266,  281. 

Frye,  William  P.,  on  subsidy  to  Interna-  Haul,  long  and  short,  221,  222,  228. 

tional  line,  891,  896.  Heaters,  hot- water  and  steam,  9. 
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Herald^  Boston,  on  relations  of  oil  com- 
binalioD  and  State  inspectors,  411. 

Hermann,  Von,  on  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1889,  89. 

Highway,  ownership  of,  is  ownership  of 
all,  12. 

Hoar,  George  F.,  on  oil  trust  in  the 
President's  Cabinet,  401. 

Holland,  487. 

Hopkins,  RepresentatiTe,  moyes  for  in- 
vestigation of  railroads  by  Congress, 
872. 

Haman  nature,  626. 

Illikois  Central  Railroad,  **  mistakes," 
284. 

Immediate  shipment,  104. 

Improvement  companies  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  66. 

Income  of  members  of  oil  trust,  469. 

Indtpendenl^  the  New  York,  quoted,  848. 

Independents,  rates  withdrawn  from, 
by  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  90;  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  refuses  cars  to,  91 ; 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  increases  rates 
to,  91 ;  crushed  by  oil  combination's 
use  of  railroad  terminals,  102 ;  prom- 
ised equal  rates  again,  119  ;  invited  to 
rebuild  by  the  railroads,  119 ;  attacked 
by  Pennsylyania  Railroad  after  being 
invited  to  rebuild,  120 ;  survive  attack 
by  railroad  and  oil-trust  pool,  128 ;  ap- 
peal to  Interstate  Commission,  1888, 
128;  discrimination  against,  130; 
freight  rates  to,  increased  at  suggest- 
ion of  oil  combination,  132;  forced  to 
close  their  works,  135 ;  saved  by  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad,  136;  lose  trade  of 
New  England,  1888,  136  ;  forced  to 
sell  oil  to  combination,  140;  prevented 
by  railroads  from  using  tank-cars,  140 ; 
exactions  suffered  by,  at  the  sea-board, 
141 ;  appeal  to  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  against  delay,  148;  lose 
five  years'  business,  149  ;  get  tank- 
cars  and  terminals,  151 ;  project  pipe 
line  to  the  seaboard  in  1887,  152;  in 
1892,  160 ;  pipe  line  stopped  by  Erie 
cannon   at    Hancock,   162;    survival 


of,  deUys  Rnssian- American  diviMi 
of  world's  oil  market,  445 ;  delsf  of 
Pennsylvania  Sapreoie  Court  in  utr 
ing  on  appeal  o^  447;  in  G«iBasy, 
489. 

Indianapolis  People's  Tmat^  SSO. 

Individuality,  527 

Industry,  new  law  of,  18. 

Inspection,  State,  used  to  end  ooapell- 
Uon,  215, 215. 

Inspectors,  State,  also  in  emploj  of  thaw 
they  inspect,  216,411 ;  of  oils  in  Nev 
York  represent  oU  combinstion  m 
Bremen  congres8,406;  in  Iowa,chaifed 
with  allowing  sellers  to  brand  oU,  412; 
sued  in  Iowa  for  damages  for  passiig 
bad  oil,  418;  in  Minnesota,  investi- 
gated by  Sute  Senate,  418;  in  RH- 
nois,  415 ;  in  Nebraska,  414-16. 

International  steamship  line  sabelditwl, 
889-400. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commisiion,  on 
coal  rates,  18;  Pennsylvania  inde- 
pendent coal-mine  operators  appeal 
to,  19 ;  decision  on  coal  rates  disre- 
garded by  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
roads, 19;  on  pool  of  oil  combina- 
tion witli  Tidewater  Pipe  Line,  IIS; 
refuses  to  require  production  of  se- 
cret contract  between  railroad  and 
pipe  line,  124;  bullied  by  counsel  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  124 ;  orders 
reduction  of  freight  rate  on  barrels 
in  South,  130 ;  decision  misapplied 
by  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  131  ;  in- 
terview with  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
officials,  132 ;  correspondence  with 
president  of  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
132 ;  orders  discrimination  stopped, 
189 ;  on  monopoly  of  terminal  facili- 
ties, 142;  chairman  on  collusive  re- 
lations of  oil  trust  and  railroads,  143: 
witnesses  refuse  to  appear  before, 
145  ;  refrains  from  decision  in  case 
of  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  146  ;  de- 
cision in  Rice,  Robinson,  and  Wither- 
op  case,  1890,  147 ;  delays  for  two 
years  decision  against  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  147;  grants  Pennsylvania 
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RailroAd  rehearings  for  two  years,  against  secretary  of  whiskey  trusti 
148 ;  railroads  disobey  orders  of,  149 ;  22 ;  of  Supreme  Court  of  PennsylTania, 
decision  against  PennsylTania  Rail-  charged  with  violating  the  law,  181 ; 
road,  1 892, 149;  brings  independents  fixes  damages  in  Van  Syckel's  case  at  t 
no  help,  149 ;  proceedings  before,  re-  cents,  196 ;  excludes  evidence  against 
garded  by  railroads  as  only  prelimi-  oil  trust  members,  268;  rules  out  eri- 
nary  to  litigation  in  the  courts,  160 ;  dence  concerning  oil  trust,  278;  or- 
cannot  decide  after  three  years*  hear-  ders  acquittal  of  members  of  oil  trusty 
ings,160;  grants  Pennsylvania  Rail-  278;  how  made,  296;  decides  anti- 
road  further  delay,  160;  (George  Rice  trust  law  not  applicable  to  sugar 
lets  cases  before,  go  by  default,  161 ;  trust,  404. 

theatre  for  litigation  and  delay,  160 ;  Jurors  bribed  to  petition  for  mercy,  286. 

calls  discrimination  "  a  vast  discrep-  Justice,  delay  of,  149. 
ancy,"  219;  decides  refusal  to  give 

rates  "  illegal,*'  224 ;  on  discrimina-  Kanawha  salt-wells,  462. 

tions  against  Rice,  227 ;  on  "  aston-  Kama,  General  8.  D.,  suggests  pipe- 

ishingly  low  **  rates,  282 ;  on  **  mis-  lines,  41. 

takes  **  of  railroads,  284 ;  sustains  Keystone  refinery,  291 ;  causes  Oil  CSty 

charges  of  discrimination,  286 ;  on  disaster,  418. 

control  of  industry  by  the  oil  combi-  King*s  horses  and  king's  men,  198. 

nation,  488 ;  on  immense  power  of  Knight,  E.  0.,  d  al,^  United  States  «•., 

oil  combination,  468 ;  describes  pref-  404, 
erenoee  given  to  the  oil  combination, 

478.  £auMsr-/atre,  true,  497. 

Interstate  Commerce  law,  only  convic-  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 

tion  under,  19;  disobeyed  by  railroad  Railroad    and   South    Improvement 

managers,  218;  opposed  by  Senator  Company,  48,  60;  contract  with  the 

Payne,  888 ;  Senator  Cullom  on  rail-  oil  combination,  69 ;  Scofield  §1  oL 

roads*  excuses  for  violating,  498.  v«.,  70 ;  railroad  war  of  1877,  88 ; 

Investigation,  of  South   Improvement  contracts  to  give  a  tenth  of  bXX  oil 

Company  by  Congress,  in  1872,  not  freights  to  oil  combination,  89 ;  gives 

conthiued,  60 ;  of  railroad  discrimi-  its  oil  traffic  to  competing  pipe  line, 

nations  by  Congress,  suspended,  1876,  1 27. 

71 ;  testimony  stolen,  878.  Lamennais  quoted,  607. 

Invmtar^  Review^  of  London,  on  English  Lands,  ownership  changes,  of  coal,  11 ; 

government  jobbery,  460.  of  oil,  484. 

Iowa,  Governor  of,  refuses  to  investigate  Laugh,  the,  267-71. 

charges  of  violation  of  inspection  law,  Law,  Anti-trust,  8,  6,  404 ;  Pennsylva- 

412.  nia  Free   Pipe-Line,  worthless,  67; 

Iron,  railroads  buying  iron  lands,  12 ;  in-  delays  of,  286 ;  of  oil  inspection,  how 

terests  of  members  of  oil  combina-  changed  in  Nebraska,  4 16.  (Seelnter- 

tioD,  461.  state  Commerce). 

Italy,  440.  Lawson,  J.  D.,  Leading  Cam  Simpli/Ud, 

181. 

Jackson,  Judge  H.  E.,  sustains  Toledo,  Lawsuits,  threats  of,  278,  289 ;  to  crip- 

816.  pie  competition,  290. 

Joy,   Professor,   on   explosiveness   of  Lawyers,  officers  of  the  court,  114 ;  re> 

naphtha,  268.  lations  of,  to  law-breakers,  249 ;  pam- 

Judge,    Federal,    quashes   indictment  phlet  against  Toledo  issued  by,  864. 


LeuBEi.  oil  and  git,  righU  clumcd  qo- 

dar.  306. 
Leather,  B. 
Lehigh   Tnliey    Bailroid  GompaDj, 

CoieBrolbers  &Co.,ui.,  19;  railrooil 

•»r  of  1877,  88. 
IdUle,  John,  rcpresenU  Oliio  before  the 

United  Sta\m  Senate  in  Die  Ttfae 

tDitter.  876. 
Looomotivea,  6. 
LouiiiiiUe  andNubrille  Bailroul  tunu 

another  screw,  31S ;  "  miitakea  "  of, 


Mail.  New  Tork,  on  income  of  mem- 
bers of  oil  trust,  469. 

MailSi  slower  under  9ubaidj,  S07. 

Hune,  Sir  Henrj  Sumner,  oti  trade, 
M)7  ;  oa  contr&et  sad  Btatug.  BSJt. 

Hare;,  W.  L.,  io  BuHulo  cxploaion  oue, 
iS9. 

Marietta,  freiglit  ratea  raised  agatolt 
refiners  al,  ioa 

Market,  for  oil,  beoometi  erratic,  42; 
msnipolation  by  oil  trust,  104,  164, 
430,  4Se  ;  odIj  one  bii;(r,  104. 

Matches,  V ;  combination,  Supri:me 
Coriit  of  UichignnoD,  10. 

Mather,  People  m.,  177. 

Mattbewa,  C.  B.,  eiperienoea  of,  S4S-9S. 

Matthews,  Hon.  Staoler,  67 ;  on  the  re- 
bates of  the  oil  eombiaatlon,  69. 

Haiim  gun,  English  War  Office  oppo- 
sition to,  silenced,  4B0. 

HoGlellan,  Oen.  Q.  B.,  on  Soath  Im- 
prOTcnient  Compan;  contract,  BO. 

Meat  oonbinatioo,  6  ;  at  Chicago,  88. 

Medidne,  adulterated  liqnors  for,  S?, 

Herrill,  Joabua,  89  i  teitimoDT  befors 
Cmgreu,  IBB;  appeals  to  Railroad 
Oommission  ot  Massachosetts,  189 ; 
pioneer  in  €i\,  468, 

Michigan  State  Board  ot  Health  on 
fires  and  deaths  from  bad  oil,  416. 

Mileage  paid  to  preferred  shippers, 
S3S. 

Milleri*  national  conventlans,  90. 

Millionairw,  abolition  of,  SIS,  GS4. 

Minnetota  Legislature  recommends  StAte 


eIi?Tators,   31;   Senate    i 
of  oil  inepcclorB.  418. 

"Mistakes,"  bj  railroads  oo 

1S8;  always   io   faror   of   preferrwj 
shippers,  2!S,  SSI. 

MoDopol.T,  deGned  bv  Federal  coant, 
8 ;  Judge  Barrett  defines,  3 ;  iUtet. 
euce  of  defiuitiuus,  3,  6 ;  iiefiu«d  h} 
United  States  Atlomc.t-General.  ST; 
of  Standard  Oil  Company,  Soprcow 
Court  of  Ohio  on,  70 ;  igtiorancc  of 
the  public  is  the  real  capital  of,  W} ; 
must  control  all,  S9S;  and  gorem- 
menl,  81 1 ;  Lard  Coke  on.  406 :  B. 
Benjamin  Andrews  on  price  manipn- 
latiun,  428;  Swte,  adrocated  b; 
national  euonomists  in  Germanj,  488 ; 
of  oil  in  OcrmanT.  438  ;  Ohio  ?o- 
preme  Court  and  New  York  Supreme 
Court  pronounce  Standard  Oil  Trust 
a,  4GS  .  and  inJuEtrj,  518  ;  and  lib- 
erty. B19. 

Monotony,  S27. 

Monthly  reports  required  b;  the  ml 
combination,  69 :  from  produceti  in 
"Bbut.down,"  IGG ;  of  oompetiton' 
shipments,  it  3. 

Morris,  "  Billy,"  InveaWr  of  the  "  sljp^" 
468. 

Municipal  enlerprts«  better  and  cbeapv 
than  priTate,  860. 

Mullla^on  of  ooort  reonda,  8S,  964, 
a«7,  484. 

WittMU.  Transit  Compuf,  87;  eoM- 
trola  pipe-line  buaineaa,  118,  lU; 
owned  by  oil  combiuatioa,  lit; 
president  of  the  oil  cotntHoation  de- 
niee  connection  with,  114;  Botard  Jt 
Dale  H.,  16S;  secrecy  w  to  owner 
ship  of  its  stock,  4ST. 

Natural  -  gas  oonpanj  owned  by  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust,  887. 

Nary,  Secretary  ol,  urges  labddj,  889 ; 
and  nickel  appropriatiao,  403 ;  rela- 
tions to  sutnidy,  403. 

Hetherlauds,  East  India  ooloaiaa, 
441. 

KettlelOQ,  Assistaui  Secretary   ot   Ibe 
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Treaiury,  rules  against  retaining  for- 
eign captains,  898. 

New  England,  trade  in,  lost  by  inde- 
pendent refiners,  186. 

Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad,  **  mistakes,"  284. 

Newspapers  controlled  by  oil  combina- 
tion, 160.    (See  Press.) 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  South 
Improvement  Company,  48,  49;  re- 
fuses rates  to  competitors  of  South 
Improvement  Company,  62;  war  of 
1877,  88  ;  contracts  to  give  a  tenth  of 
all  oil  freights  to  oil  combination,  89 ; 
oil  cars  of,  owned  by  oil  combination, 
92 ;  payments  to  American  Transfer 
Company,  99. 

New  York,  People  of,  vs.  North  River 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  8 ;  refiners 
do  not  dare  to  build  large  refineries, 
107 ;  People  of,  tw.  Everest  et  al,, 
244;  legal  procedure,  286;  Railway 
Commission  of  1867,  870 ;  in  danger 
from  refineries  and  tanks,  419 ;  Sen- 
ate committee  on  oil  trust  and  prices, 
429;  Constitution  of  1846  on  rail- 
roads, 870 ;  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1894, 461 ;  "  Hepburn  "  legislative 
investigation  on  rebates,  476. 

New  York  and  New  England  Railroad, 
oil  trustee  president  of,  189. 

New  Zealand  fire  Insurance  Company 
sues  for  losses  by  bad  oil,  416. 

Nickel  appropriation,  402. 

North  River  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
People  of  New  York  tw.,  8. 

Northwestern  Natural  -  gas  Company, 
the  Isaac  Earter  Company  vs.,  849. 

Notice,  freights  raised  without,  186, 
200. 

**Not  yet,*'  president  of  the  oil  tmst, 
464. 

Nova  Scotia  coal-mines,  consolidation 
of,  by  American  syndicate,  6, 12, 461. 

Ohio,  oil-field,  oil  combination  the  only 
buyer  of  oil  in,  107 ;  Supreme  Court  of, 
on  discriminations,  219 ;  State  of,  vt. 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and  Texas 


Pacific  Railway,  220;  State  of,  vs, 
Cincinnati,  Washington,  and  Balti- 
more Railway,  220;  vs.  Standard  Oil 
Company,  289,  468;  senatorial  elec- 
tion of  1884,  878;  Legislature  de- 
roands  investigation  of  the  election  of 
Senator  Payne,  874 ;  Legislature  de- 
feats free  pipe-line  bill,  886 ;  State  of, 
V9.  City  of  Toledo,  814;  State  of,  «f. 
P.  C.  Boyle,  824 ;  distress  among  oil 
producers  in  1892,  466;  Legislative 
report  of  1879  on  relations  of  railp 
roads  and  oil  combination,  477. 

Ohio  Oil  Company  vt.  Toledo,  Findlay 
and  Springfield  Railway,  806. 

Oil,  Canada,  12 ;  Canada  producera  at- 
tacked by  American  corabinatiou,  12. 

Oil  City  fire,  June  6,  1892,  417. 

Oil  combination,  parent  of  trust  system, 
8;  founders  of,  44;  and  South  Im- 
provement Company  the  same,  49; 
president  of,  explains  its  origin,  68; 
contracts  with  competitors  to  limit 
production,  61,  66 ;  requires  monthly 
reports,  62;  insists  on  secrecy,  68, 
66,  79 ;  use  of  spies  by,  66,  298,  884 
contract  in  restraint  of  trade,  66 
profits  of  restraint  of  trade,  66,  67 
restricts  its  capacity  one -half,  68 
rebates  from  the  rdlroads,  69,  474- 
87;  scarcity  the  object  of,  72;  con- 
trol of  transportation,  76;  buys  out 
its  widow  competitor,  78;  puts  her 
under  bonds  not  to  refine,  79 ;  binds 
competitore  not  to  refine,  79,  80; 
secret  of  success,  testimony  of  presi- 
dent, 80 ;  value  of  the  "  works  "  of, 
82;  issues  $90,000,000  of  stock  on 
$6,000,000  of  works,  82;  buys  oil 
plant  of  Pennsylvania  RaiUroad,  88; 
owns  oil  cara  of  New  York  Central 
and  Erie  railroads,  92 ;  member  of, 
denies,  then  admits,  rebates,  96;  re- 
ceipts from  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany, 100,  101;  owns  United  Pipe 
Lines,  101 ;  owns  American  Transfer 
Company,  101 ;  controls  railroads*  oil 
terminal  fadlitiee,  102 ;  uses  railroad 
terminals  to  crush  opposition,  102; 
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forces  producers  to  sell  below  the 
market,  104 ;  will  not  pipe  or  buy  oil, 
106,  164 ;  shuts  back  Ohio  oil  wells, 
107;  restricts  production  in  Ohio, 
107 ;  the  only  buyer  of  oil  in  Ohio  oil- 
fields, 107;  and  railroads  fight  the 
Tidewater  Pipe  Line,  108 ;  cuts  prices 
of  pipeage,  109;  speculates  on  its 
^'adrance  knowledge"  of  cut  in 
freight  rates,  110;  enters  into  pool 
with  Tidewater  Pipe  Line,  112 ;  owns 
National  Transit  Company,  118;  had 
no  pipe  line  to  seaboard,  116 ;  builds 
pipe  line  to  seaboard,  116;  builds 
pipe  lines  from  rebates  given  it  by 
railroads,  116,  118;  and  railroads  ad- 
▼anoe  rates,  118;  secret  contract  of 
1886  with  PennsyWania  Railroad, 
120;  guarantees  PennsyWania  Rail- 
road 26  per  cent  of  the  oil  traffic, 
121 ;  and  PennsyWania  Railroad  ad- 
vance rates,  122 ;  pool  with  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  128;  advances  pipe- 
line rates,  126,  126 ;  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  on  discrimination 
in  favor  of,  180 ;  gets  New  England 
business  of  independents,  187 ;  con- 
trols seaboard  terminals  of  railroads, 
142  ;  keeps  Oil  City  and  Titus ville  re- 
fineries closed,  148  ;  prompts  railroad 
litigation  before  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  144 ;  makes  contract 
with  producers  to  shut  down  wells, 
163;  compels  subordinate  companies 
to  make  monthly  reports,  165 ;  op- 
poses piping  of  refined  oil,  165 ;  owns 
$40,000,000  in  1888  in  Pennsylvania, 
166;  Pennsylvania  tax  case,  166; 
Clarion  County  indictment,  170;  mem- 
ber of,  admits  rebates,  188  ;  president 
New  York  and  New  England  Rail- 
road is  member  of,  189;  prevents 
trial  of  Van  Syckel's  process  of  refin- 
ing, 191 ;  member  of,  forecloses  mort- 
gage on  Solar  refinery,  193  ;  '*  another 
way  of  getting  rid  "  of  competitors, 
200;  makes  money  by  closing  its  re- 
fineries, 201  ;  how  its  earnings  are 
pooled,  201 ;  its  freight  rates  lowered 


while  competitors'  rates  are  raised, 
202 ;  gets  rebate  of  25  cents  oat  of 
86  cents  in  freight,  paid  by  competitor, 
206;  not  popular  in  the  South,  209; 
competes  with  grocers,  214, 800 ;  reli- 
tions  to   State  inspectors,  816,418; 
denies  receipt  of  discriminatiiig  rates, 
219;  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  on  mo- 
nopoly of,  220;  denies  blind-billing, 
281 ;  denies  receipt  of  mileage,  284; 
denies  discriminations,  285 ;    pleas- 
ant relations  with  competitors,  248; 
dividends  of,  246  ;  political  power  of, 
260,  872-404;  and  press,  in  Penn- 
sylvania,  160;  in  Buffalo,   298;  in 
Toledo,  817,  327 ;  defeated  in  suiti 
on  patents,  290 ;  brings  suits  to  em- 
barrass competitors,  290;  buys  from 
the  court  suits  against  itself,  298; 
refuses  to  meet  competitive  prices, 
299 ;  abandons  suit  against  Toledo  in 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  881; 
detectives  of,  m  Wall  Street,  884; 
evangelical  and  explosive,  858 ;  natn- 
ral-gas  companies,  profits  of,  at  To- 
ledo, 862 ;  spends  money  in  elections, 
886 ;  members  of,  interested  in  sub- 
sidy legislation,  390;  acts  with  both 
political  parties,  403 ;  defence  before 
Bremen  congress,  406 ;  its  success  ex- 
plained  by   the  president,  407 ;  has 
State  inspectors  in  its  pay,  411;  re^ 
stricts   production,  420;  buys  Balti- 
more  refineries,  421  ;    binds  dealers 
not  to  buy  of  its  competitors,  425; 
oil  made  scarce  by,  68,  420-29 ;  price 
of  oil   under,  67,  420-29,  481    n. ; 
drives  out  schooners,  483 ;    controls 
90  per  cent,  of  industry,  433 ;  push- 
ing into  every    part   of  the    world, 
434;    owns    no   oil   lands    in    1880, 
484;  large   buyer  of  oil  lands,  484; 
favored    by    Canadian    government, 
485  ;  in  Germany,  437 ;  sells  refined 
oil  in  Europe  cheaper  than  crude,  439 ; 
in  France,  440 ;  denial  of  negotiations 
with  Russian  oil-men,  442 ;  admits  ne- 
gotiations with  Russian  oil-men,  442 ; 
reasons  for  war  upon  independentS| 
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406;  and  Ezirtdition  Treaty  with 
RoBsia,  448 ;  prosperouB  during  panic, 
466 ;  growth  of  capitalization  of,  467  ; 
produces  ''infinitesimal  amount'*  of 
oil,  468 ;  not  an  inventor,  producer, 
pioneer,  or  capitalist,  464 ;  produces 
poverty,  464-66;  principals  of,  not 
practical  oil-men,  466,  467 ;  members 
of,  deny  rebates,  476 ;  secrecy  as  to 
ownership  of  certain  shares,  487. 
Oil,  regions,  early  prosperity  of,  42, 48 ; 
public  disorder  in,  48 ;  producers  re- 
fuse to  sell  to  members  of  South  Im- 
provement Company,  66 ;  running  on 
the  ground,  91,  106,  106,  164 ;  Euro- 
pean congress  on  poor  quality  of 
American,  406;  test  of,  lowered  in 
Great  Britain,  408 ;  financial  distress 
in  1879-92,  466-66. 

Pacitio  Mail  Steamship  Company,  report 
on  bribery  of  Congress  by,  894. 

Pacifio  Railway  officials  admit  rebates, 
480. 

Packers*  Combination  at  Chicago  in- 
vestigated by  Congress,  88. 

Paint,  to  conceal  numbers  of  tank-cars, 
286. 

PaU  Mall  OaxeUe  on  prices  of  refined 
and  crude  oil,  489. 

Panics  in  oil,  48. 

Parker  district,  on  verge  of  dvil  war, 
106. 

Pastor,  visit  from  the,  294. 

Payne,  Henry  B.,  objects  to  investiga- 
tion of  railroads,  70, 872 ;  election  of, 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
874;  candidate  for  President,  887; 
votes  against  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  bill,  888 ;  solicits  Demo- 
cratic votes  in  the  Senate  for  confir- 
mation of  Republican  nominee,  400. 

Peckham,  S.  F.,  United  States  Census 
report  on  petroleum,  89,  41 ;  on  rail- 
roads and  tank-cars,  228. 

Pennsylvania,  Constitution  of  1878  dis- 
obeyed by  the  railroads,  18;  Legis- 
lature nullifies  Constitution  in  inter- 
est of  railroads,  18 ;  uprising  of  1872, 


64 ;  Constitutional  Convention,  1878, 
64;  Commonwealth  of,  v«.  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  et  a/.,  1879,  94 ;  Secre- 
tary of  Internal  Affairs  hung  in  effigy, 
106 ;  Attorney-General  brings  tax  suit 
against  Standard  Oil  Company,  169; 
Legislature  investigates  Standud  Oil 
Company  tax  case,  176;  Supreme 
Court  of,  delays  hearing  on  appeal  of 
independents,  447;  Constitution  on 
raihroads,  461 ;  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs  on  relations  of  railroads  and 
oil  combination,  477. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  South  Im- 
provement Company,  48;  and  Im- 
provement Company  charters,  66 ;  put 
under  bond  not  to  refine,  79 ;  keeps 
faith  "  some  months,**  84 ;  reaches  out 
for  control  of  oil  trade,  87;  carries 
oil  at  eight  cents  a  barrel  less  than 
nothing,  88;  sells  its  refineries  and 
pipe  lines,  88;  contracts  to  give  a 
tenth  of  all  oil  freights  to  oil  combi- 
nation, 89;  pledges  not  to  compete 
with  oil  combination,  89 ;  withdraws 
rates  from  independent  refiners,  90; 
officials  threaten  independent  pipe 
lines,  91;  officials  recommend  "fix- 
up  **  with  the  oil  combination  to  inde- 
pendent shippers,  90,  91;  increases 
rates,  refuses  cars,  to  independent 
shippers,  91;  refuses  to  haul  cars 
owned  by  independent  shippers,  92; 
refuses  a  business  of  ten  thousand 
barrels  of  oil  a  day,  98;  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  «•.,  1879, 94 ; 
pays  American  Transfer  Company 
three  months'  back  pay,  99 ;  refuses  to 
furnish  cars  to  oil  producers,  106 ;  offi- 
cials testify  to  war  on  Tidewater  Pipe 
Line,  109 ;  discriminations  against  r^ 
fineries  using  the  Tidewater,  110; 
Titusville  and  Oil  City  Independent 
Refiners'  Associations  «•.,  118,  166; 
renews  broken  promises  of  equal  rates, 
119;  makes  war  on  refiners  it  invited 
to  rebuild,  120;  secret  contract  of 
1886,  with  oil  combination,  120; 
guaranteed  26  per  oent.  of  seaboard 
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oQ  tndfie  bj  oil  oombiiiAtioii,  121 ;  re- 
fuMS  to  pfodnce  eontnct  with  oil 
eombinatioiif  181;  and  oQ  eombina- 
tion  adTaaee  rail  and  pipe  rates,  122; 
ofl  rates  of,  eztortioiiate,  128 ;  oonn- 
0el  of,  bullieB  Interstate  Gommeroe 
Commissioii,  124;  penrerta  dedskm 
of  Interstate  Commerce  Gommisnon, 
181;  increases  rates  to  barrd  ship- 
pers, 181 ;  ignores  directions  of  Inter- 
state CkHnmeroe  ConmiissioD,  138-84 ; 
refoses  to  haul  tank-cars  for  inde- 
pendents, 140;  Interstate  Gommeroe 
Commission  delays  for  two  years  to 
enforce  law  against,  147 ;  gets  another 
rehearing  from  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  160;  said  to  run  Sa- 
preme  Court  of  PennsylTania,  181; 
divides  the  coal  business  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania among  three  dealers  490. 

Perth  Amboy,  independent  shipments 
from,  186. 

Peru,  441. 

Petroleum,  combination  in,  88^98 ;  De 
Witt  Clinton's  suggestion,  88 ;  early 
manufacture  of,  88,  44;  Reichen- 
bach^s  prediction,  88 ;  in  exhibitions 
of  1839  and  1851,  39  ;  early  American 
refiners,  39 ;  early  American  manu- 
facturers ready  for  new  supply  of  oil, 
40;  price  of,  in  1862,  40. 

Petroleum  Producers*  Union,  report  of 
General  Council  of,  on  attempts  to 
lesfien  production  of  oil,  153. 

Phantom  Party,  in  McKean  County,  106. 

Philadelphia,  Sharpless  r«.,  316. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  on  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, 147. 

Piano-makers'  combination,  6. 

Pilots,  Brotherhood  of  Steamboat,  pro- 
test against  foreign  engineers,  399. 

Pioneer  refiner  of  Cleveland,  73. 

Pipe  lines,  origin  of,  41 ;  first  laid  by  Van 
Syckel,  41  ;  Pennsylvania  Free  Pipe 
Line  law  worthless,  67 ;  to  Cleveland, 
86;  number  of,  in  1874,  84;  Eighty 
per  cent,  of,  died  in  1874-6,  84; 
pool  of  1874,  86  ;  frozen  out,  87 ; 
bankrupt,  bought  up  by  oil  trust,  87  ; 


Bqnitable  Pipe  lioe  propoMd,  f  I ; 
independent,  thveatcDed  bj  Fonsyi- 
▼ania  Railroad,  91 ;  United  Pipe  Lb«» 
owned  bj  the  oQ  conbiiiataaii.  101 ; 
industry  closed  to  the  people,  187t, 
104 ;  refuse  to  cany  oQ  anlese  soli 
to  oil  combinatioik,  104 ;  of  oil  com- 
bination refuse  to  pipe,  106 ;  Tide- 
water, first  to  seaboard,  107;  rata 
cut  bjofl  combinatioii  in  war  with 
Tidewater,  109;  to  seaboard  not 
built  first  by  the  oil  ccMiibinatioii«lU; 
competitors  of  the  railway,  llf; 
New  York  Am  on,  117;  pool  with 
raiboads,  121 ;  cost  of  senrioe,  lii; 
rates  of,  advanced  by  oil  oombinatioB, 
126, 126 ;  profits  of,  126 ;  rates  higher 
under  the  oil  combination,  185, 196; 
independent,  to  seaboard  projected  ia 
1887, 162  ;  in  1892, 160 ;  oU  combinsr 
tion  lays,  upon  rulroad  right  of  way, 
162 ;  refuse  to  take  oil,  1898, 164  ;  m- 
dependent,  transport  refined  oU,  166; 
built  by  George  Rice,  908 ;  indepen- 
dent, destroyed  by  Erie  Railroad  by 
force,  291 ;  Toledo  builds  better  than 
private  company,  860;  bill  for  free, 
defeated  by  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
886  ;  independent,  and  Russian-Amer- 
ican monopoly,  445;  independent, 
consolidate  in  1894,  446;  indepen- 
dent, cut,  447.  (See  Tidewater  Pipe 
Line). 

Policemen,  coal  and  iron,  18. 

Politics  of  business,  408. 

Pool,  steamship,  396 ;  for  sale  of  oil, 
420. 

Poor's  Railroad  Manual,  railroad  inter- 
ests of  members  of  oil  combination, 
460. 

Pork,  combination  of  packo-s  of,  36. 

Postal  subsidy  law,  passed,  889-400; 
payment  under,  396 ;  Pox«( master-Gen- 
eral makes  subsidy  contract-s,  890; 
his  relations  to  those  who  receive  post- 
al subsidies,  403. 

Poverty,  abolition  of,  526. 

Premium  on  oil  advanced,  144. 

President  of  the  oil  combination  d»>nie« 
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ooniracts  with  railroads,  61 ;  on  '*  ways 
of  making  money  you  know  nothing 
of,"  62 ;  the  "  only  party  that  would 
buy,"  62 ;  offers  60  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar, 62;  explains  its  origin,  68  ;  testifies 
about  Southern  Improvement  Com- 
pany, 69 ;  member  of  South  Improve- 
ment Ck>mpany,  60 ;  denies  contracts 
to  restrict  competition,  61 ;  testifies 
to  "  very  small  profit,"  67 ;  argues  for 
restriction  of  production,  68 ;  denies 
(hat  it  gets  cheaper  freights,  70 ;  tes- 
tifies as  to  secret  of  success,  80 ;  tes- 
tifies that  it  likes  competition,  87; 
knew  about  freight  rates,  96 ;  cannot 
recall  discriminating  freight  rates,  96; 
frequents  office  of  Erie  Railroad,  102 ; 
denies  pool  with  the  Tidewater  Pipe 
Line,  118;  sole  attorney  of  the  trust, 
114 ;  denies  any  connection  with  Na- 
tional Transit  Company,  114;  denies 
the  "Shut-down"  of  1887, 168;  de- 
scribed byYan  Syckel,  184;  interview 
about  rebates  on  Rice's  business,  207; 
on  pleasant  relations  with  competitors, 
248;  testifies  the  oil  trust   is  not 
a  manufacturing  company,  272;  tes- 
iifles  to  reports  by  subordinate  com- 
panies, 274;   does  not  know  about 
monthly  reports  by  subordinate  oom- 
ptoles,   274;    explains    its  success, 
407 ;  on  its  cheapness,  420 ;  in  the 
commission    business,  482;   on   its 
ownership  of  oil  lands,  484 ;  its  prop- 
erties **not  yet"  sufficiency  numer- 
ous, 464;  testifies  to  shares  in  the 
trust  owned  by  trustees  individually, 
468;    ''does  not  know,"   467-68; 
made  attorney  of  the  trust,  470. 

President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany denies  ownership  of  company  by 
Standard  OU  Trust,  468. 

Prees,  and  oil  combination,  160,  298, 
S17,  827;  use  of,  to  make  subsidy 
popular,  892;  Philadelphia,  on  Rus- 
sian Extradition  Treaty,  448. 

Prioe  of  oil  advances  under  restraint  of 
trade,  66,  67;  under  oil  combination, 
67,  420,  481  n. ;   manipulated  by  oil 


combination,  104;  in  Ohio,  107;  in 
New  York  and  Europe,  164;  higher 
for  crude  than  for  refined  oil,  164; 
manipulation  of,  210;  lowered  by 
competition,  281, 294 ;  advances  after 
Baltimore  consolidation,  421;  regu- 
lated by  committee,  421 ;  in  New 
York,  fixed  by  oil  combination,  428 ; 
in  Texas,  independent  of  competition, 
428 ;  evidence  gathered  by  Congress, 
428-24;  put  higher  after  **war8" 
than  before,  424;  fixation  of,  426; 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews  on,  480  n.; 
New  York  Daily  Commercial  Buttdim 
on,  480  n.;  under  trusts,  481  «•; 
decline  in  Qermany,  488 ;  refined  oil 
lower  than  crude,  489 ;  under  monop- 
oly, 602. 

Private  enterprise  and  public,  811. 

Producers  of  oil,  and  South  Improve- 
ment Company,  64;  organization  in 
Pennsylvania,  66;  embargo  broken, 
67;  Union,  report,  1872,  60;  foroed 
to  sell  oil  to  trust,  104 ;  foroed  to  sell 
below  market  price,  106;  lose  their 
land,  484. 

Producers  and  Refiners*  Oil  Company, 
Limited,  Carter  m.,  164,  446. 

Production  restricted,  72;  in  Ohio,  107; 
at  Oil  City  and  Titusville,  148 ;  by 
shut-down  of  1887,  168,  167;  cheap- 
ness of,  217,  429,  446. 

Profits  of  natural -gas  company,  at  To- 
ledo, 862. 

Property,  "is  monopoly,"  87;  of  the 
combinations,  618. 

Prosperity,  early,  in  oil  regions,  42,  48. 

Public  powers  and  property,  private  use 
of,  628. 

Publication  of  railroad  tariff,  how  evad- 
ed, 280. 

Punishment  nominal,  292. 

Quality,  deterioration  of,  under  monop- 
oly, 406-19 ;  of  oil  in  Germany,  488. 
Quinby,  District  Attorney,  247-98. 

RaiLBOAse,  northwestern,  combination 
with    elevators,  6;    buying   bituml- 


ida,  1 1 ;  bajtng  inn  u»d 
1,  IS;  refine  on  M  >a- 
dependeat  coU  ibipp«n,  1%;  onuh- 
Ing  isdepecdml  ooi]  prodocen,  13  ; 
F  tiithruite  rail,  II,  Hi 
nne  frdghta  to  pienat  Kttiaaeat 
(rfcoil  nrike,  1871, 16;  torbidJeo  id 
PennijlTmnia  to  on  or  apetsu  ccaU 
misM,  18 :  ^regud  IntenUle  Com- 
merM  Con miM ion's  deeiiloo  on 
toaX  ntei,  IV;  and  eleiuors  com- 
Uued  In  UuuieMU,  £1 ;  aoitbwat' 
cm,  oo«rce  gnjn  bujen,  31 ;  north- 
WeiUni,  Sx  the  priM  of  wheat,  31 ; 
gire  diKriniiuliDg  nies  to  dreesed- 
beef  men,  34 1  coatnci  aith  Sniith 
ItDproTcmenl  Compatij,  4S :  cootnct 
tooTereome  ccmpetitioufar  preferred 
tbippen,  4S;  as  deiecUrea,  18 ;  ad- 
T*aoe  freight  r;iles  iia  oil  100  per 
cent.,  60;  grant  epecUl  pririlegea  t« 
railroad  director*,  M  ;  tobbjiog  it 
BuTuburg,  tii ;  rebataa  la  ml  coia- 
l^natioD,  09;  facilitiea  oonlrDlled 
bj'  mI  ootoUnaUon,  ^C  ;  carrj  erode 
oil  to  Cleielind  for  preferred 
•hippcrs  Hillioul  charge.  86 ;  forcK 
CifveUnJ  r<.en<^ra  li.LO  iiim.itural 
•qnalitj,  SS ;  how  the;  equalite  per- 
Mmt  and  plaoca,  Bt ;  make  war  on 
PatunjlTaniA  Railroad  for  oil  eomU- 
Datiou,  SI;  of  Sew  York  receiTcd 
$40,000,000  of  public  caah,  9T ;  trib- 
ute paid  b;,  to  Americaa  Tntcsfer 
OMDpBUj,  OS ;  pa;  American  Tranl- 
fer  Compan  J  on  oil  not  handled  b;  it, 
100;  officials  member*  of  American 
Tratiafer  Oampsn;,  100;  oil  tenninal 
facUitiM  transferred  to  oil  combina- 
tion, 101 ;  light  ndewater  Pipe  Line 
for  [be  oil  combinatioD,  108 ;  lose 
$10,000,000  in  war  agunet  Udewa- 
ler  Pipe  Line,  109;  will  not  tell  how 
low  ntte*  were  made  againet  Tidewa- 
ter Fipe  Line,  109;  give  use  of  their 
lands  to  pipe  linea  of  oil  combine' 
tlon,  t  IS ;  give  oil  combination  monej 
to  build  pipe  lines,  110,  118;  pool 
with  pipe  line*  ot  the  oU  tnut,  US ; 


l«  uuuipWing  p^  liBA.  118;  lai; 
broken  pledge*  «f,  to  ind*p«a4aa»» 
floer*,!!?*;  pool  wHh  pireteM^  Ul; 
make  war  am  tmnii-tt^fta^  1SI| 
tSS;  carrr  taak-eti*  b9»,  Ul;  ^ 
crease  trdgbi  rale  «a  bamli^  JIJ, 
Iti;  increase  fn^l  nu*  U  !■- 
fiance  of  ibe  oil  (oniUitIg*.  IHi 
raise  freights  ntboot  itgti  mu^M. 
136.  218;  mj  ntes  aeeordfag  •» 
deatinatioo  bejond  tbeir  liaca,  1>T; 
mistakM  not  corrected,  tSS;  imtrof 
barrel  shipments,  188; 
reparation  unf alSlkil,  m ; 
raiea  that  prohibit  tnAc,  lU;  Mr 
render  tenainala  li  ^ 
140,  143;  relations  wilb  <HI  U 
lusive,  143;  htigation  betott 
■tale  Camiwrce  Cammiawea  j 
ed  b;  oil  combioaiiQn,  144; 
Interstate  Conuneice  i 
dedaioD,  MB,  SIS;  oppose  new  indft- 
pendent  pipe  line  to  eoaUnrd,  IGO; 
give  use  ot  lands  lo  pipe  lines  of  the 
oil  ini.n,  1(12;  offii-laL-  nrnting  jioct- 

1.-.,,  ,  M     ,  .s|. 

D«es,  180;  cooBuk  with  oil  ootnbiD*- 
tion  about  raising  rates  against  bd*- 
pendents,  !00;  make  rate*  that  pro- 
hibit trmSc  at  Harietta,  301,  SOS; 
refoM  rat«*  to  Marietta  reflaer*,  901; 
olBcials  refoae  to  testifji  in  Ohio  1b 
tS7»,  SOS;  increue  nt«s  381  per 
cent,  to  one  shipper,  in ;  denj  di*- 
crimina^on,  118;  nuke  their  favor- 
ites "sole  people,"  SIV;  consult 
with  preferred  shippers  as  to  (teigfat 
rates  to  competitors,  819;  refiu*  to 
answer  letters  of  shippers,  SIO,  tt7; 
charge  more  tor  the  shorter  hsoli^ 
sal,  ISi,  213 ;  "  mtsuke*  "  f or  ft- 
vored  shippers,  113,  234  ;  offlcUlar*- 
fuse  to  teetifj  befrae  CongiMt,  SM; 
"  ill^al  "  refusal  to  give  rate*,  114, 
SIT ;  retos*  to  answer  qneetioii*  aboM 
tack-c«r  rstM,  S38;  make  ohnrges 
regsnlle**  of  qasnll^  for  pref«r*d 
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fhippen,  229 ;  haul  Umk^cara  free  for 
pr^erred  shippers,  229 ;  evasions  of 
the  law  regarding  publication  of  tai> 
iifs,  280 ;     misstate  tank  -  car  rates 
to  shippers,  280 ;   make  rates  to  pre- 
ferred shippers  '*  astonishingly  low,*' 
282 ;  refuse  to  give  rates,  288 ;  paj 
preferred  shippers  mileage,  288 ;  con- 
ceal mileage  from  independent  ship- 
pers, 288  ;  give  Standard  Oil  Compa- 
ny 26  cents  out  of  86  cents  freight 
paid  by  George  Rice,  206 ;  allegiance 
to  the  company,  208 ;   construction 
aided  by  Toledo,  818 ;  CJommission  of 
1878,  in  Great  BriUin,  869 ;  regula- 
tion, Duke  of  Wellington  on,  869; 
and    Constitution  of  New  York   of 
1846,  870;  British,  A.  T.  Hadley  on, 
870 ;  New  York  Conmiission  of  1867, 
870 ;  procure  abolition  of  New  York 
Bail  way  Commission  of   1867,  871 ; 
State  commissions  to  regulate,  871 ; 
officials  refuse  to  answer  questions  of 
Congress,  878 ;  prevent  shipment  of 
Colorado  oil  to  Pacific  slates,  427 
no  discrimination  on  German,  488 
Pennsylvania  Constitution  on,  461 
lose  the  oil  business  worth  $80,000,- 
000  a  year,  466 ;  ownership  of  mem- 
bers of  oil  trust  in,  460, 461 ;  rates  to 
oil  combination  secret,  474 ;  prefer- 
ences to  oil  combination  described  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
478;    officials  admit  rebates,  480; 
shut  off  shipments  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  oil,  481;  collusive  litiga- 
tion between  Southern  Padfic  Rail- 
road and  oil  combination,  488;  of- 
fidals  charged  with  receiving  a  bonus 
for  giving  rebates,  486 ;  oflSdals  own- 
ers of  stock  in  Chicago  Union  Stock- 
yards, 487 ;  tax  the  poor  for  the  rich, 
489;  give  $60,000,000  to  $100,000,000 
rebates  out  of  $800,000,000  freights 
yearly,  491 ;  excuses  for  violating  Inter- 
state Coounerce  law,  498 ;  accidents  to 
employes,  499;  rights  of  employes,  606. 
Ramsdell,  Homer,  on  South  Improve- 
ment Company  contract,  60. 


Reading  Railroad  and  railroad  war  of 
1877,  88. 

Rebates,  to  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany, 46 ;  equal   to  21  per  cent  a 
year  on  capital,  69 ;  Ohio  Supreme 
Court   decision  on,   69;   to  the  oil 
combination,  69,  474-87 ;  denied  by 
president  of  the  oil  combination,  96 
to  Standard  Oil  Company,  96,  206 
to  American  Transfer  Company,  100 
from  railroads  build  pipe  lines  for 
oil  combination,  116,  118 ;  to  oil  com- 
bination admitted,  188;  unknown  to 
outside  shippers,  476 ;  giving  or  re- 
ceiving, a  penitentiary  offence,  476 ; 
denied  by  members  of  the  oil  trust, 
476;  to  oil  combination,  summaiy  of 
evidence  of,  479 ;  admitted  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Pacific  railways,  480 ;  to 
A.   T.  Stewart  k   Co.,   489;  given 
by  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  three 
coal-dealers,  490;  refusal   of  givers 
and  takers  to  testify  in  Chicago,  490 ; 
$60,000,000  to  $100,000,000  a  year, 
491. 

Refineries,  petroleum,  dismantling  of, 
42 ;  oil,  put  under  contract  to  limit 
production,  61,  66 ;  shut  down  and 
pulled  down,  71. 

Refiners,  compelled  to  sell  to  South  Im- 
provement Company,  61 ;  put  under 
bonds  not  to  r^e,  79 ;  New  York, 
do  not  dare  to  build  lai|;e  refineries, 
107. 

Refuse  oil  delivered  to  competitors,  291. 

Reichenbach  on  petroleum,  88. 

Reports  by  subordinate  companies  of 
oU  trust,  274. 

Republican  party  and  sugar  trust,  404. 

Restriction,  of  competing  refineries 
by  oil  combination,  61 ;  of  its  ca- 
pacity to  one -half  by  the  on  com- 
bination, 68 ;  of  production,  by  oil 
combination,  421 ;  in  Scotland,  486. 

Rice,  George,  199-242 ;  leU  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  cases  go  by 
default,  161 ;  «f.  Brundred  it  al.^  2SP ; 
cases  before  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  289  n. ;  v$.  Standard  Oil 


Trust,  Ml  1  M.  trosUea  ot  Standard  ScMI,  ThoniBg,  on  South  ImpruTemat 

Oil  TruBl,  ittS,  Compsny  conlrwt.  M. 

Bice,    BobioioD,   tnd   Wilherop   csase,  Screir,  turn  (uotber,  SIS. 

IS90,   before    latersMie    Commerce  Se>boird,Tiden'ater,flTstpipcliDet(\IOT. 


OoiomUaion,  147. 
mebkrdBon  i>>.  Buhl  H  a/.,  10. 
Birer,  interference  witli  aliipmonts  bf, 

324 ;  Hhipmeute  stopped  by  oil  com- 

blnatioD,  493  ;  trade  in  OennaDTBp- 

propriated  by  oil  trust,  487. 
Roclieater,  cxplwion   in  Yaouiua  reBn- 

ery,  2(0,  262. 

of  hvaton' 


Boseberr,  Lord. 

Rfviftt,  4ti0. 
Botheuliilds,  psailion  ia  Rusaiaii  oil  io- 

du9try,  443. 
BufFoer  Brothen,  4fi2. 
Rnwi*,   American  oil  combination   in, 

443 ;  erery  producer  allowed  lu  en- 
ter iDternatiunal  tnul,  44t :  Ulnister 

of    Finance    organiiea    combination 

Willi  Anuricaa  oil   trust,  444 ;  why    Sellipie,  88,  462. 

goierninent  of,  farored  Amcricin  oil    Beoate,  United  Sttt«a,  tbe  P^Tne 

combination,  41S;  treaty  with,  44S.  dal,  374-SS. 

Butter  circular,  8B.  Sbarplcas  e:  PbiUdelphia,  816. 


I,  Americati,  not  employed  t>* 
American  Eub8idiie>I  ■tsamm.  40D 

Secrecy,  inBisted  on  by  oil  oombinatim, 
63,  66.  79 ;  in  tbe  incre&ae  of  frcighui 
216,  474  ;  &s  to  ownership  of  oil.mut 
stock,  487. 

Secretary',  of  lul  combiQadon,  tcMifia 
before  Ohio  Legislature,  61 ;  teniCiia 
to  "  scarcely  any  proflta,"  67 ;  te*ti- 
6m  U>  purchase  of  oil  pUnt  of  Pesn- 
■ylrania  Railroad,  SS ;  not  a  prvclical 
oil-man,  4e6 1  refujed  login  Congicn 
names  of  owners  of  ct>rtun  shares  in 
its  pipe  lines,  487. 

Seemann,  E.  F.,  Dit  Mvnapoliririatf  dm 
Pilroltum  HaaiUi  imd  drr  Pt^rolnn 
IndtMrU,  4 


ibination,  ST. 
Shut-down,"  of  1887, 72, 163 ;  advanwa 
piiocs  of  kerosene,  168. 
lillimaD,  Profewor  Bmiuuiii,  uuljvi 
petroleum,  89 ;  on  (dl  not  mMXfioUMd, 


Salt.  S3. 

8«i>focd    case,  FciiDsj>lTania    Supreme 

Court,  04. 
Bcandinavia,  487. 
Scartitjr,  the  object  of  (dl  oombloatioa, 

71;  Oil  City  and  TituiTiUe  reflnerie*    Slave-trade,  626. 

kept  closed,  142.  Smith,  Adam,  494. 

SAmdc,     U.    P.,    Ubel    against    the,    Bocratea,  the  great  are  the  bwl,  BOO. 

126.  South  ImproremeDt  Companj,  inrMtl- 

Scofield,  Bept«8enlali«e,  resolution   for  ~        ~ 

Inves^gation  of  South   ImproTement 

Companj,  66;   W.  C,  Standard   Oil 

Company  M.,  61,89;  decision,  Sfl  ;  ft 

of.    vj.   L«ke    Shore   and    Michigan 

Soathem  Railway  Company,  70, 
Scotch   reanera   in   1860,  S9;   pool  of, 

71;  make  superior  article,  408;  pre- 
cluded from   discussing  poor  quality 

of  American  oil,  409  ;  pool  with  Amer- 
icans broken  in  1S92,  497  ;  pool  with 

American    com  I 

48S; 


pel  led    to   reduce    productiou 
■hriiikage  of  capital,  4SS. 


gated  by  Congreaa,  48, 46 ;  iuTMtiga- 
tion  suppressed,  4fi ;  contract  of  rail- 
roads  with,  4G  ;  rebates,  46  i  and  oil 
oombini^on,  same,  49 ;  to  hare  eoDi- 
plete  monopoly,  49 ;  oompela  reflner* 
to  sell  to  it,  61 1  contradB  not  eaa- 
celled,  67 ;  charter  repealed,  67  ;  ar- 
rangement still  exists  "in  mlity,"  61; 
Piesident  of  Standard  Oil  OompMiy 
on,  60 1  plan  of,  reproduoed,  86 ;  r6- 
appears  in  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany, tOO;  esploDage  io  operation  ii 
1S80, 818 ;  charged  to  be  now  in  opai- 
atlMi  in  California,  479, 
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South,  oil  oombination  not  popular  in 
the,  209. 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and 
Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  Standard  Oil 
Company  w.,  484. 

Speculation,  in  sugar -trust  stock,  82, 
408 ;  in  oil,  42 ;  by  oil  combination, 
on  advaDoe  knowledge  of  freight  re- 
duction, 1 10 ;  follows  **  shut-down  **  of 
1887,  167. 

Spies,  66;  watch  shipments,  212;  pay 
of,  298 ;  in  war  on  Toledo,  884. 

Standard  Oil  Company,  interview  with 
president  of,  concerning  South  Im- 
proTement  Company,  69;  president 
of,  testifies  about  Southern  Improve- 
ment Company,  69;  vt.  W.  C.  Scofield 
H  a/.,  81,  89;  decision,  66;  contract 
with  Lake  Shore  road  decided  to  be 
"unlawful,''  70;  Supreme  Court  of 
.  Ohio  on  its  monopoly,  70 ;  and  war 
of  rates,  1877,  88 ;  contracts  for  re- 
bate of  one-tenth  of  all  oil  freights, 
89 ;  tower  rates  by  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road to,  90.  94 ;  freight  rate  of  88 
cents  to,  96 ;  Erie  contract  with,  102 ; 
independents  forced  to  sell  to,  141 ; 
tax  investigation,  by  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  166;  members  of,  in- 
dicted in  Clarion  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 170;  saved  from  trial  by  Su- 
preme Court,  180 ;  members  of,  object 
to  taking  witness-stand,  171;  Peo- 
ple of  Ohio  Of.,  289;  sued  by  To- 
ledo for  $1,000,000  damages,  867; 
spends  money  in  elections,  886 ;  Sena- 
tor Payne  on  the,  886;  pays  Stote 
inspectors,  414;  owned  by  Standard 
Oil  Trust,  468 ;  its  president  denies 
ownership  by  Standard  Oil  Trust, 
468 ;  Implication  to  Attorney-General 
of  New  Tork  for  forfeiture  of  char- 
ter of,  468 ;  v%.  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  Whittier,  Fuller  k  Co.,  484. 

Standard  Oil  Trust,  purchase  of  works 
of  widow  competitor  by  three  trus- 
tees of,  80 ;  dissolution  of,  240 ;  Rice 
M.,  241 ;  and  the  Buffalo  explosion, 
268-98;   not  a  manufacturing  com- 


pany, 272 ;  members  of,  ordered  ac- 
quitted by  the  judge,  272-84 ;  trustees 
personally  own  majority  of  each  com- 
pany in,  278,  468;  controls  every 
movement  of  subordinate  companies, 
274 ;  how  it  pools  the  control  and 
profits  of  subordinate  companies, 
276;  owns  natural -gas  companies, 
887;  counsel  of,  is  president  of  the 
New  York  Constitutional  Convention, 
462;  declared  void  by  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Tork,  468 ;  People  of  Ohio  of., 
468 ;  Rice  of.  Trustees  of,  468 ;  Su- 
p;:eme  Court  of  Ohio  pronounces  it  a 
monopoly,  and  void,  468 ;  New  York 
Legislature  on  formidable  money 
power  of,  467 ;  dividends,  467 ;  capi- 
Ul  of,  worth  $148,000,000  in  1888, 
467;  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion on  immense  power  of,  468  ; 
keeps  no  books,  469 ;  operations  not 
business,  470 ;  makes  president  its 
attorney,  470;  executes  large  con- 
tracts through  attorneys,  470 ;  asks 
Congress  to  hear  additional  defence, 
471 ;  discrepancy  between  the  facts 
and  its  evidence,  471 ;  claims  same 
rebates  were  granted  to  other  ship- 
pers, 472 ;  its  offer  to  prove  to  Con- 
gress that  C.  B.  Matthews  testified 
falsely,  472 ;  its  employment  of  de- 
tectives admitted  by  latter,  472;  Its 
threats  of  litigation  against  competi- 
tors, 478;  member  of,  denies  rebates, 
478. 

Steamship,  discrimination  in  favor  of 
meat  combination,  87 ;  pool,  896. 

Sterne,  Simon,  on  oil  terminals  of  Erie 
Railroad,  102;  on  raibroads  taxing 
poor  for  the  rich,  489. 

Stewart,  A.  T.,  Ac  Co.,  rebate  to,  489. 

St  Louis,  forty  reductions  in  oil  prices 
in  three  years,  427. 

Stock  watering  in  natural -gas  com- 
panies at  Toledo,  868. 

Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Union,  84. 

Storage,  ordinances  for,  used  to  over- 
come competition,  216. 

Storer,  F.  H.,  on  Selligue,  88. 
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Stoves,  9 ;  Manuf acturen,  National  As- 
sociatioii,  10. 

Street-railways,   Brooklyn,  oonsolida- 

'  tlon,  5. 

Strike  of  New  Tork  freight-handlers, 
1882,  296. 

Sabsidy,  urged  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
889 ;  voted  by  Congressmen  of  both 
parties,  889 ;  postal,  889-400 ;  press 
used  to  popularize,  892;  policy  of 
limitations,  898 ;  got  by  bribery,  894 ; 
advocated  by  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation,  401. 

Sugar  trust,  Judge  Barrett's  decision,  8, 
4 ;  investigation  by  New  Tork  Legis- 
lature, 82,  88 ;  capital  and  dividends, 
82,  88,  404;  contributes  to  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties,  408; 
president  testifies  about  campaign  con- 
tributions, 408  ;  securities  and  profits, 
404 ;  and  government,  404 ;  and  anti- 
trust law,  404;  president  admits  it 
has  increased  price,  481  n. ;  and  tariff 
bUl  of  1894,  449. 

Sumatra,  441. 

Am,  New  York,  on  income  of  members 
of  oil  trust,  469. 

Suppression,  of  congressional  investiga- 
tion, 1872,  46,  60;  ISYe,  Tl  ;  evi- 
dence in  Cleveland,  83. 

Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  decision  on 
rebates,  69 ;  of  Pennsylvania,  inter- 
feres to  save  members  of  Standard  Oil 
Company  from  trial,  180  ;  said  to  be 
run  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  181 ;  of 
New  York,  on  Standard  Oil  Trust,  463. 

Survival  of  the  unfittest,  14. 

Tank-boats  for  canal,  96. 

Tank-cars,  origin  of,  41 ;  carried  free 
by  railroads,  131  ;  less  profitable  to 
railroads  than  barrels,  138  ;  free  car- 
riage of  62  gallons  in  each,  139 ; 
worse  than  powder,  139;  prohibitory 
discrimination  against  competitors^ 
189 ;  independent  shippers  cannot 
get  rates,  228  ;  of  preferred  shippers, 
hauled  free  by  raihoads,  229  ;  num- 
bers painted  out,  2'i5. 


Tank-Bteamers,  Gennmiiy  refosed  (4 
487. 

Tariif,  changes  in  Germany,  487 ;  low- 
ered in  France,  440 ;  and  sugar  tiust, 
404,  449 ;  and  trusts,  John  De  Witt 
Warner  on,  449. 

Taxes,  oil  combination  refosea  to  pay, 
in  Penns^vania,  166. 

Terminal  facilities,  of  railroads,  ooa- 
trolled  by  oil  combtnatioD,  lOS ;  sur- 
rendered by  railroads  to  oil  combina- 
tion, 140, 142. 

Testimony,  in  Cleveland  case  disai^wan, 
88 ;  mutilated  transcript  for  Con- 
gress of  Buifalo  explosion  case,  344, 
267,  298 ;  taken  in  Congressional  in- 
vestigation of  1876  stolen,  878. 

Thurman,  Allen  G.,  on  the  election  o( 
Senator  Payne,  876. 

Tidewater  Pipe  Line,  oiganiaed,  107; 
rate  of  10  cents  per  barrel  made  by 
railroads  against,  108;  plugged,  111; 
surrenders  to  the  oil  oombinatkn, 
112. 

Timber  lands,  rulroads  buying  12. 

Titasville  fire,  June  6,  1892,417. 

Titusville  and  Oil  Q\ty  Independent 
Refiners'  Associations  v*.  Pennsjl* 
vania  Railroad  et  al.^  118-66. 

Toledo,  Findlay  and  Springfield  Railwij 
vi,  Ohio  Oil  Company,  806. 

Toledo,  war  upon,  306-68  ;  undertakes 
municipal  supply  of  natural  gas,  307 ; 
municipal  aid  to  railroads,  313;  Peo- 
ple of  Ohio  v«.,  314  ;  Fellows  e(  al.  «, 
314 ;  part  of  the  oil  combination  in 
the  war  against,  admitted,  839 ;  city 
natural  •  gas  line,  financial  results, 
369-68  ;  public  enterprise  builds  bet- 
ter pipe  line  than  private,  860 ;  gas 
shut  off,  366 ;  brings  suit  against 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  others  for 
$1,000,000  damages,  867. 

Treasurer,  of  oil  combination,  denies 
purchase  of  oil  plant  of  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  89. 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  United  States, 
business  associate  of  oil  combination, 
400;  orders  it  paid  drawbacks,  401; 
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Commissioner  of   NaTigatioii,  advo-  Wealth,    concentrated,    greatest    soy- 

cates  subsidies,  401.  ereign,    184;    of   the  combinations, 

Tmesdale,  George,  testimony  of,  246.  certain  features  of,  518. 

Trust,  anti,  law,  8,  7,  404 ;  oil  combina-  Webster,    Daniel,    on   extemporantous 
tion,  parent  of  system  of,  8 ;  in  poli-  acquisition,  462. 
tics,  408 ;  all  contribute  to  campaign  Weehawken  oil  docks,  140. 
expenses,  408 ;  prices,  429 ;  prices  of,  Well-drillers'  Union    and    the  "  shut- 
superior  to  panic,  481  n. ;  and  tariff,  down  *'  of  1887, 164. 
449.  Wellington,   Duke    of,   on    Sute   and 

Turpentine,  rates  on,  282.  railroads,  869. 

WhalebackjB,  460. 

UirontTAKXBS  combination,  87.  Whiskey,  ring  of  1874,  20 ;  trust,  seo- 

United  Pipe  Lines,  buy  bankrupt  pipe  retary  of,  arrested,  21. 

lines,  87 ;  owned  by  oil  combination,  Widow,  competitor  of  oil  combination, 

101,  126.  75 ;  forced  to  sell,  77. 

United  States,  ot.  E.  C.  Knight  Ac  Co.  «<  WUkeebarre    railroads    oppose    inde- 

o/.,  404 ;  marshal  libels  river  steam-  pendent  pipe-line  crossing,  161. 

ers,  225.  Wilson,  William  L.,  on  sugar  trust,  82 ; 

United  States  Pipe  Line  forced  to  aban-  President  Cleveland  to,  404. 

don  Hancock  route,  168 ;  makes  suo-  Witnesses,  before  United  States  Sen- 

oess  of  piping  refined  oil,  166  ;  oppo-  ate  Committee  investigating  Chicago 

rition  to  extension  beyond  Wilkes-  meat  oombhiaUon   hitimidated,  84; 

barre,  445.  before  committee  of   Congress    re- 

Uprishig  in  the  oil  reglmis,  1872,  55.  fuse  to  testify,    60;   refuse   to  ap- 
pear before  Literstate  Commerce  Com- 

YAimiRBiLT,     Commodore     Cornelius,  mission,  145 ;  railroad  otBdals  refuse 

wealth  of,  at  44,  460 ;  WilHam  H.,  on  to  testify  hi  Ohio,  202 ;  railroad,  le- 

South    Improvement  Company   con-  fuse  to  testify  before  Congress,  224 ; 

tract,  51 ;  surprised  by  ready  cash  of  coached,  279. 

oil  combination,  88 ;  never  heard  of  Woman  refiner,  78. 

American  Transfer  Company,  99  n.  Working-men,  thrown  out  of  work,  54, 

Van  Syokel,  Samuel,  lays  first  pipe  line,  68, 185,  154, 159,  455 ;  punished  for 

41,  185 ;  history  and  inventions  of,  boycott,  287 ;  of  Toledo  support  dty 

182-98 ;  vt.  Acme  Oil  Company,  187 ;  natural-gas  pipe  line,  808 ;  in  Toledo 

gets  United  Sutes  patents  for  new  subscribe  for  dty  gas  bonds,  840; 

process  of  refining,  198 ;  given  6  cents  reduction  of  wages  in  ScoUand,  486 ; 

damages  by  the  judge,  195 ;  dies  in  dedine  of  wages  in  oil  regions,  456. 

poverty,  462.  Worlds  New  York,  on  Russian  Extra- 
dition Treaty,  448. 

Wieoro  cheaper  than  railroads,  211.  Wright,  Henry  C,  diacusskm  on  slav- 

Wamer,  A.  J.,  on  bill  to  regulate  river  ery,  846. 

shipments,  225.  Wyoming  oil,  railroads   prevent  ship- 
Warner,  John  De  Witt,  on  trusts  and  ments  of,  481. 
Uriff,  449. 

Washington,    Constitution    oonoeming  Touko,  T.  Graham,  on  British  oil  test, 

trusts,  451.  409. 
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MoiieeM  6/  the  PreiM 

Zuiheran  Ohierver^  Philadelphia. 

This  book  is  likely  to  create  a  sensation  in  the  business  circles  of  this 
eonntiy.  It  is  a  comprehensiye  and  striking  presentation  of  the  concen- 
tration of  capital  and  power  in  trusts,  monopoUes,  corporations,  and  other 
oombinations  of  trade  and  conuneroe,  which  has  been  such  a  conspicuous 
teture  of  American  life  in  recent  years. 

SpringfiM  Bepubliean.    Editorial. 

It  is  a  remarkable,  an  amazing  story.  .  .  .  Altogether  we  may  say  that 
a  stronger  indictment  of  the  present  dominant  forces  in  industry  has  not 
been  put  in  print 

Oonpregationalist,  Boston. 

We  hope  it  will  be  read,  but  not  without  further  inquiry.  Thoughtful 
citizens  will  not  rush  to  either  extreme  in  their  indignation,  but  will  study 
how  to  combine  in  defence  of  conunon  Justice,  alike  in  behalf  of  and  against 
a  power  which  thus  far  too  often  has  bad  its  own  stem,  merciless  way  with 
its  opponents,  no  matter  what  moral  or  dyO  laws  have  stood  in  its  path. 

Standard^  Chicago. 

This  is  a  work  to  be  read  by  students  of  sociology,  and  by  all  interested 
in  the  Cine  Federation  and  good-citizenship-moYements  of  our  time. 
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Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

Here  Ib  a  book  which  the  historian  of  these  times,  a  genaratioo  or  man 
hence,  will  look  over  with  more  than  passhig  interest 

Chicago  Tribune, 

It  is  an  exhaustiye  and  impressiye  showing  that  he  makea ,  and  the  book 

will  attract  wide  attention. 

Chicago  Evening  Post 

A  masterly  and  successful  attempt  to  illustrate  the  moyement  of  bnshw 
feudalization  in  this  country.  It  is  a  work  of  very  subtle  research  and  of 
labor  that  must  have  been  enormous.  .  .  .  The  namtive  has  ton  a  thou|^ 
f ul  mind  all  the  fascination  and  impressiyeness  of  a  powerful  romaaoe. 
The  histoiy  of  American  monopoly  is  more  amazing  than  moat  lomanoe. 
.  .  .  WeaUh  offoinst  Chmmtmfeealth  Is  a  remarkable  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  industrial  development.  It  stands  quite  apart,  an  epoch-makiBg 
book,  suggestiye,  stimulating,  startling. 

Hartford  Courant. 

If  half  the  story  he  tells  were  true— and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
whole  of  it— it  would  behooye  eveiy  thoughtful  American  to  read  and 
ponder  what  is  here  written,  thus  coming  to  realize  the  threat  and  the  hor- 
ror implied  in  the  word  "TnuX  "-Hsardonic  satire  on  the  original  meaning 

of  tlie  word.  Nobody  will  find  it  bard  to  read,  for  the  book  is  in  power 
of  literary  presentation  quite  apart  from  others  in  the  field  ;  it  is  almost 
constantly  epigrammatic  and  brilliant.  ...  He  exposes  the  fallacy  of  the 
let-alone,  Manchester  school  of  political  economy,  points  out  that  the  trust 
development  and  arrogancy  is  the  inevitable  flowering  of  such  a  system 
(in  agreement  here  with  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  essay  on  Evolution  and 
Morals) ;  and  he  insists  on  the  extirpation,  root  and  branch,  of  the  whole 
thing,  looking  to  the  coming  of  helpful  co-operation,  brotherly  love,  and  a 
consequent  more  equitable  redistribution  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  is 
in  this  constructive  part  of  his  work  that  Mr.  Lloyd  will  be  most  attacked, 
and  that  he  mingles  Utopian  hopes  with  his  forecast  is  not  impossible. 
But  the  earnestness,  beauty,  and  underlying  ideal  rightness  of  opinion  will 
be  felt  by  all  generous  soiUs. 

Worcester  Spy, 

Nothing  short  of  complete  quotations  of  these  last  chapters  would  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Lloyd's  noble  argiunent  in  behalf  of  industrial  Christianity. 
The  first  four  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  disheartening,  appalling,  but 
the  last  hundred  inspire  a  faint  hope  for  better  things  to  come,  a  hope  be 
gotten  of  the  author's  brave  faith  in  men's  better  nature,  and  in  the  power 
of  united  public  opinion. 
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Bochester  Herald. 

The  recital  of  the  wroDge  of  the  people,  with  which  eyery  chapter  In 
this  book  abounds,  suffices  to  bring  the  glow  of  indignation  to  the  cheek 
of  the  reader.  It  Is  a  work  that  would  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  if  it 
could  be  widely  circulated. 

Hartford  Post. 

It  is  a  story  that  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  righteous  indignation  of 
almost  every  fair-minded  man.  .  .  .  His  book  is  certainly  a  powerful  in- 
dictment of  the  trust  business. 

Jewish  Messenger,  New  York. 

It  is  the  massing  of  items  substantially  official  that  oonstitates  the  pe- 
culiar character  and  the  value  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  book. 

Boston  Advertiser* 

Mr.  Lloyd  leads  to  the  first  essential  step.  £Bs  book  merits  a  most  care- 
ful reading.  It  is  an  arsenal  of  facts  presented  in  graphic,  picturesque, 
attractiye  style.    It  is  an  epoch-making  book. 

William  Hbnbt  Smith,  in  the  Dial,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  has  rendered  a  patriotic  senrice  to  his  country  by 
writing  the  history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  great  monopolies  whose 
existence  is  a  menace  to  republican  government.  .  .  .  His  narrative  is  in- 
tense, revealing  at  times  a  restrained  feeling  of  indignation,  at  others  an 
appreciation  of  the  humorous  phase  of  the  social  contest ;  but  it  is  always 
dignified  and  severe. 

Pittshurg  Post 

Ko  book  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  American  people  of  such  absorb- 
ing and  instructive  interest  on  a  subject  of  the  dry-as-dust  order. 

Boston  Courier, 

It  is  better  than  to  read  romance  to  peruse  these  electric  pages.  They 
are  political  economy  in  shocks.  Whoever  once  fairly  gets  them  in  his 
head  cannot  easily  get  them  out  again.  It  is  a  notable  book,  that  should 
be  read  by  all  intelligent  citixens. 

ITew  York  World. 

However  mudi  any  one  may  disagree  with  Mr.  Lloyd's  conclusions,  be 
cannot  fail  to  thank  him  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  gath- 
ered and  digested  his  facts.  To  the  social  economist  and  to  the  political 
student  this  book  will  become  an  elbow  monitor,  a  work  of  constant 
lefeience. 
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WnxuM  Llotd  Gabrisou,  in  th«  Ckrittian  Begitter,  Boston. 

Mr.  Hrarj  D.  LE071I.  of  CbkAgo,  bu  dooe  a  public  Krvice  iii  bii  Tolmne. 
Il  b  ■  Bmnie  utd  Murliiiig  eiUDlnAtloa  of  the  enormoiu  trusts  wUift 
ormMe  tad  dnpoU  tbe  people  of  (he  United  States.  It  [a  a  tale  of  fmJ 
BtuJ  iluuiK  almoot  incredible. 

Imfriar,  Ckka^ 

W«  HMjQMBKwd  thu  book  laort  iMutily  to  &U  who  wish  to  know  ll> 
■BMhod*  bf  vhicb  the  tnua  thrattle  competicion,  defy  th«  tew,  and  mf 
immfwr  prolu.  ...  Mr  Lloyi)  deali  in  nottiiiig  but  facta^  ...  he  ■  a 
writer  o(  rare  aWtitka.  Tbe  dramatic  ioiensity  of  his  atyle  fasciiiBtei  tk 
nada  m  Oat  it  b  Iwrd  (o  laj  the  book  aside. 

OuOock,  N«w  Tork. 

D«plie  tia  paarioB,  deipilc  its  satire,  despite  eren  its  eloquraccv  Etmj 
D.  Uordl  ffMcl  itfWMt  Ot«MK»iiNuJa  is  the  most  powerful  book  W 
eeoonaks  that  bu  appeared  in  this  cooniij  dnoe  Hear;  Qeorge's  Pngrm 


Ziom"*  HrraiJ,  Boston. 

Hm  book  la  ratba  narrow  la  aoope,  but  that  makes  it  all  the  more  eSec- 
lire.  (wttpcamvithaUndot  iledge'lumD)erdi^e<^tI)eMaDd  penistency 
the  Magle^  vital  potat  iiidteated  bj  fts  title— that  wealth  (i  «  ,  aggrc^tioa 
of  mpttal)  is  i^itorf  Ibe  rommoowealtb,  or  Isw  of  the  orgsufeed  comma- 
rdty,  and  ia  tbeiefon  Dkgitlmate.  All  atodeata  of  woDomici  {and  whtf 
Inldligent  man  is  now  oobdde  of  Ihia  categwy  T)  dionld  raad  ffWtl 
ogainM  Commomwmlth.  .  .  .  The  work  ia  a  mine  (rf  UcU  toan  wbkfe 
writcra  and  speakers  may  draw  at  wHl.  Many  of  tbem  bare  bem  gleaned 
from  sonrces  inaccessible  to  the  onUaaijr  atodait 

Wortman,  Grand  Bapids,  Mich. 

Henry  D.  Lloyd's  WeMk  vgaintl  flwaeiwiiBMM  would  be  a  Tklnabto 
woric  aa  a  ten-book  in  our  bii^-adwola. 

Ckritliam  Advoeatt,  New  Tork. 
Tbe  book  reada  like  a  romaiKe  In  nal  Hf& 

Book  Buyer,  New  York. 
Hr.  Uoyd'B  book  roaaina  a  doouMDt  U  Mt  booeit  dtlieaa  tUnUag. 

Mtnmfiiehtrtr,  liiiladetphla. 
A  book  wUdi  ahould  be  read  and  IhoagbtfnllT  eotMUewd  19^  t-nrf 

American  citiien. 
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Review  of  Remw9, 

His  niASsing  of  f  acts  18  ineaisUble.  .  .  .  The  book  throughout  exempli* 
ties  the  principles  of  modem  realism  applied  in  economics.  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  the  first  American  Journalist  and  economist  who  noted  the  rise  and 
analyzed  the  foundation  principles  of  great  aggregations  of  capital  He 
takes  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  as  his  chief  illustration.  Twenty  years  of 
study  has  made  him  master  of  his  theme,  and  he  writes  with  a  brilliancy 
that  no  other  American  who  treats  of  economic  subjects,  not  even  Henry 
George,  can  surpass  or  equal 

Christian  Intelligencer^  N.  Y. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among  disinterested  men  as  to 
the  nefariousness  of  such  procedures,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  has  used  language 
none  too  strong  in  his  denunciation. 

WoBhingion  Star. 

The  social  economist,  the  thoughtful  citizen,  will  find  much  material  for 
study  in  the  great  mass  of  information  aggregated  by  Mr.  Lk>yd. 

Richmond  Star. 

The  library  of  the  sociological  student  is  incomplete  without  it  Lideed, 
the  work  is  in  itself  an  economk;  library,  so  exhaustiTe  and  painstaking 
have  been  the  labors  of  the  author. 

Loe  Angelee  Herald. 

No  one  can  make  a  mistake  by  reading  this  work  and  pondering  its  sen- 
tences, for  the  matter  discussed  concerns  the  youth  of  to-day  as  much  as 
did  the  antislavery  eloquence  and  arguments  the  youth  of  thirty  years  ago. 

BotUm  Herald. 

It  is  a  book  as  absorbing  and  exciting  in  its  intensity  of  interest  as  the 
itory  of  a  great  war. 

Ph>f.  John  Babcom,  of  Williams  Uniyersity,  in  The  North  and  WeeU 

WeaUh  offainet  OommonweaM  ought  to  mark  an  era  of  resistance  to  the 
many  and  utterly  unscrupulous  forms  of  monopoly  which  have  gained  a 
footing  with  us  in  the  last  twenty-fiye  years. 

Rey.  J.  H.  Eoon,  of  Albany,  to  The  Kingdom^  Minneapolis. 

I  haye  just  finished  Lloyd's  WeaUh  againit  (hmmonwealth,  and  I  craye 
the  honor  of  recording  my  name  next  to  that  of  Prof.  Bascom  in  his  right 
loyal  Christian  protest  .  .  .  The  harlotry  of  the  Church  respecting  money 
is  one  of  the  brazen  effronteries  of  the  times.  It  is  reassuring  to  hear  a 
true  prophet's  yoice  sounding  the  protest. 
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Epwopal  Recorder,  Philadelphia. 

Ko  more  powerful  amlKsmeDt  of  preniling  bnsliieM  metbodl  GU  ««ll 
be  forraul&Ced  tbao  this  tempemtelj  vriR«D  Qamdve. 

CKriitian  Advocate,  Cincionati,  Ohio.  ^| 

Those  who  wish  the  views  of  &  tbought-leader  In  opposidoo  to  the  "o^ 
pTession  ot  labor,"  as  It  Is  so  commonly  called,  could  not  do  better  thu  W 
rea<]  Mr.  Lloyd's  work.    But  no  one  should  read  it  who  Is  ttoi  kble  to  pco- 

der  and  iuwardly  digest. 

Jfeu)  Yori  Commercial  BalUUn. 

But  whslevor  the  reader  may  think  of  the  author's  remedy,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  has  ahowa  with  great  cleames*  the  nature  aod  something  «f 
the  extent  of  the  disease.  This  part  ot  the  work  will  not  need  to  be  doDc 
■gain ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  reader,  if  he  is  so  minded,  to  start  with 
this  basis  and  work  out  a  remedy  himself  which  seems  to  btm  more  prv- 
ticable  and  capable  of  speedier  realization. 

Brooklyn  Standard -Union, 

Never  in  literature  nor  In  philosophy  has  the  obvloui  fitocM  of  tldngt 
been  more  perfectly  realtEed  than  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  The  felidty 
irblch  speaks  through  its  title  appeara  on  every  page,  aiid,  as  a  whole,  the 
booh  marks  a  positive  contribution  lo  the  luin  of  human  knowledge  npoa 
the  profound  and  important  topics  which  it  discusses,  not  to  say  a  definite 
epoch  in  their  cvolutitiu  aud  (ioiil  adjugnneot.  ...  It  is  cot  a  tKiok  of  SB 
hour  nor  of  a  day,  hot  of  a  life^  and  no  one  who  ezkndiMS  It  for  the  flnt 
time,  or  for  the  hundredth,-  will  leave  It  without  a  new  iuptiation  aod  a 
broader  rltw  of  the  futore  of  hamaaltf ,  and  of  hU  rapoualblli^  to  it  Md 
in  deTelopmeot. 

Brooklyn  Tiftut. 

k.  book  that  paaaee  from  argtunent  to  Moir,  md  ■torr  to  'T*'timff.  ud 
statistics  to  ridicule,  and  ridicule  to  pnpbeoy,  all  irfth  equal  llflh^riiw, 
assurance,  and  brilliancy.  The  seateatJoua  Myle  brlatlei  vitb  thinga  that 
often  sound  better  than  they  are,  but  an  aa  ofleo,  porh^N,  wiaei  tlua  tkej 
aound.  This  Is  a  thoughtful,  readable,  imprwlMditlc,  Opttmlrtlc,  MCial- 
lilicbook. 

PhikuUtphia  Builetin. 

We  doubt  whether  any  man  Important  ooutribnUoa  to  tim  flManl  nb- 
ject  haa  beeu  made  within  the  cunent  decade. 

Botton  Journal.     Bditorial. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  suggestlre  volume. 
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Chfiitian  Advocate^  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Our  author  fumiahei  a  yast  amount  of  ioformation  on  thii  subject  in  its 
various  aspects,  and  bis  work  is  of  great  value. 

Dcnahu^i  Magazine^  Boston. 

It  is  an  array  of  facts  stranger  than  fiction,  and  posaeaaing  the  dramatic 
Interest  and  fascination  which  holds  and  fixes  the  attention  and  sympathy 
of  the  reader. 

Bdward  Evxritt  Halx  says: 
It  is  the  Unde  Ibm's  Cabin  of  the  present  crisis. 

Indqmutentf  New  York. 

Agood example  of  the  popular  methodof  curing  alrasesl^  thrilling  nar- 
ratives of  injustice  and  avarice. 

Chriitian  Arbitrator^  Camden,  N.  J. 

Xfary  Christian  pastor  who  guides  his  congregation  should  read  it  and 
esq)]ain  its  contents  to  them,  putting  them  on  their  guard,  and  showing 
them  how  essy  it  is  for  men  to  use  the  Church  of  Qod  for  their  own  ends. 

OUy  and  State,  Philadelphia. 

No  more  significant  story  has  ever  been  told  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land  than  is  told  in  this  book  by  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd.  Indeed,  many 
seriously  incline  to  think  that  Helper's  famous  Impending  Orieie  of  a  gen- 
eration ago  was  not  so  significant  a  volume  for  that  period  as  the  present 
Tohmie  is  for  this. 

TitutvUle  World. 

President  Cleveland  recently  invested  in  a  copy  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  book.  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  sensible  things  he  has  done  during  the  present  adminis- 
tntion.    When  he  has  read  the  book  he  should  loan  it  to  Qeneral  Olney. 

SpringJUld  BepMiean. 

Henry  D.  Lk>yd.  author  of  Wealth  offoinet  Ckmrnameeatth,  has  presented, 
through  an  interview  in  the  Boeton  Herald,  an  able  and  convincing  reply  to 
QecHTge  Ounton's  criticisms  of  his  startling  exposure  of  the  methods  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust 

Kdwxv  D.  Kxad,  in  the  New  England  MagaMine,  Boston. 

Mr.  Lloyd's  book  is  strong  because,  facing  all  the  facts,  stating  them 
an  at  their  worBt,^it  is  not  a  black  and  despairing  book.  He  believes  in  the 
American  democnMsy,  in  the  people. 
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We  tefe  fond  tUi  book 

Truupart^  Londofi,  Wigiimd 

It  ii  ootain^a  HTortfrink  and 
fertile  and  proitflc;  he  poowMW  a  lifld 


attdUii^ 


I}aay  CknmieU,  London,  Big^aad.    RditoriaL 
A  moot  vcmailcatile  boolL 

London  Times, 

The  amount  of  literary  labor  which  la  now  being  expended  in  Americt 
upon  ecoDomical  and  industrial  problems  is  something  prodigious  ;  and  it 
will  be  quite  beyond  the  power  of  any  English  journal  to  keep  abreast  of  it. 
Some  time,  however,  we  may  call  attention  to  some  of  its  products,  amoo^ 
which  we  have  now  before  us  Wealth  againti  Common%teaith,  by  Heniy 
Demarest  Lloyd.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lloyd's  book,  in  spite  of  its  dull,  semi-oiBdal 
external  look,  is  about  as  racy  an  attack  on  unscrupulous  trusta  and  other 
combinations  as  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  It  is  aa  interestisg 
and  as  disagreeable  as  a  realistic  noTeL 

Glasgow  Herald, 

Mr.  Lloyd's  book  is  full  of  curious  interest  for  thooe  engaged  both  in 
social  economic  studies  and  in  practical  businen. 

Christian  Milliony  London. 

We  have  met  with  a  book  that  seems  to  have  been  written  expresaly  to 
meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  young  men  belonging  to  the  varioua  Christian 
Associations  in  this  country.    It  should  immediately  be  placed  on  the 
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•belTei  of  every  Association  libraiy,  and  if  conferences  could  be  arranged 
upon  the  subject  treated  of,  so  much  the  better.  ...  It  should  be  used 
devoutly,  as  a  commentary  on  their  Bibles,  not  to  bring  the  latter  up  to 
date— for  that  has  never  been  required— but  to  point  out  the  way  in 
which  young  men  of  to-day  may  put  the  religion  taught  by  the  Bible  into 
practice. 

Frankfarter  Zeitung,  Frankf urt-am-Main,  Germany. 

A  book  that  deserves  dose  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  .  .  . 
The  warm  language  that  the  author  uses  leaves  a  pleasant  impression;  he 
writes  out  of  love  for  the  people. 

Jam  18  F.  Hudson,  author  of  Bailwayt  and  the  BepMiCy  in  the  PUU^ 
hurgh  Dispatch, 

The  great  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  put  before  the  people  the  facts  in 
such  form  that  they  can  no  longer  be  disputed.  In  doing  so  the  author 
.has  rigidly  excluded  everything  that  is  not  established  by  legal  evidence. 
Nothing  that  has  been  accepted  by  the  common  consent  of  the  marts  or 
press  serves  his  purpose.  ...  On  this  great  topic  it  is  hard  to  decide 
which  is  more  admirable,  Mr.  Lloyd's  careful  and  monumental  collection 
of  evidence  or  the  admirable  way  in  which  a  plain  and  unvarnished  story 
Is  given  by  the  simple  collocation  of  statements  the  force  of  the  most 
withering  irony.  .  .  .  This  impregnable  fortification  of  the  facts  estab- 
lishes the  work  as  one  of  the  books  of  the  era. 

Nortkwestem  Christian  Advocate^  Chicago. 

This  book  is  the  severest  arraignment  of  trusts  in  the  United  States  that 
has  ever  been  made. 

ffarper^s  Weekly. 

One  feature  of  romantic  interest  in  this  history  is  that  some  of  the  men 
who  conceived  the  combination  in  question,  and  have  carefully  developed 
their  conception,  improving  and  broadening  it  as  opportunity  was  found 
or  made,  were  young  men  of  moderate  ability  and  limited  education,  not 
suspected  of  superior  talents  or  energy  in  any  direction,  and  with  little 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business  they  undertook,  and  yet  are  now,  by 
virtue  of  this  monopoly  which  they  have  organized,  princes  among  the 
millionaires  of  the  world,  vHth  estates  already  equal  to  the  proudest  duke- 
dom of  England,  and  with  incomes  larger  than  those  of  many  kings.  It 
is  the  magnificence  of  this  success  which  impresses  the  imagination  of  him 
who  reads  their  exploits.  The  robber  knights  of  Europe  took  their  lives 
in  their  hands  when  they  sallied  in  pursuit  of  plunder,  and  their  deeds 
of  strength  and  daring,  inspiring  the  novelist  and  the  poet,  divert  the 
thoughts  of  readers  from  the  outrageous  wrongs  they  perpetrated  and  the 
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frightful  miaer;  tbef  inflicted.  In  a  eomewbat  similfti  muiaer  n 
the  etor7  of  the  great  monopolj  maj  for  a  time  forget  the  inj 
oppreaaioa,  tbe  defiance  of  law,  and  the  contempt  for  the  rigbti  « 
the  law  is  designed  to  protect,  which  have  marked  its  whole  c 
Tbej  may  even  for  a  time  be  elirred  to  admiration  of  the  ingenJom  dfr  | 
vices,  tbe  persistent  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  a  fixed  policy,  tbe  u 
devotion  of  a  number  of  conspirators  U}  the  interests  of  all,  which  hsn 
overcome  tlic  obstacles  of  law,  moralltj,  and  public  opiaioo.  as  well  tt 
lho«e  of  ordinary  competition,  and  secured  to  a  handful  of  men  the  enjor- 
ment  and  profit  of  one  of  nature's  greatest  gifts  to  mankind,  sIhmkI  ii 
exclusively  as  tf  it  were  their  creation.  With  this  in  view.  It  may  be  said 
that  no  more  wonderful  romance  of  real  life  bu  ever  be«D  written  Ihan 
Mr.  Lloyd's  book. 

Beaton  Trameript.    Editorial. 

It  Is  a  book  which  great  capitalists  and  poor  idealists  are  reading.  . .  . 
This  Is  a  book  which  the  Harpers  will  probably  find  wins  almost  as  uHk 
Interest  as  a  popular  piece  of  fiction  for  the  attractiveness  of  Its  tlyle;  W 
infinitely  more  for  iU  facts,  facts,  facts. 

Buffalo  Exprtsn. 

The  book  Is  an  arsenal  of  facts;  and  a  clear  statement  of  what  has  beci, 
and  la,  such  as  this  book  gives,  is  s  desirable  addition  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge. 
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